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Art.  I.  Mary  $Ueen  of  Scots  vindicated.  By  John  Whit^ 
akery  B,  D.  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Manchtfter  \  andReSor 
^  Ruan-Lanyhome,  ComtvalL  8vo.  3  vols.  iSs.  boards. 
Murray,  London ;  Creech,  Edinburgh.    1787. 

"IxrHEN,  J^ter  the  ihock  of  domeftic  diffenfions,  or  the 
^^    horrors  of  civil  war,  a  tdumphant  fadion  have  made 
their  wav  to  the  plenitude  of  power,  the  commonwealth  at 
large  is  lubjeded  by  their  arms,  or  fubmits  to  their  autho- 
rity.   Their  dominion  extends  not  only  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes,  but  over  the  opinions  alio,  of  the  citizens ;  their 
f>        influence,  not  confined  to  their  cotemporaries,  extends  to 
^fterity ;  and  the  chara£ters  of  thofe  who  figured  in  public 
life  will  receive  luftre  or  fhade  according  as  they  were 
friendly  or  inimical  to  the  pircvailing  fadion.    Time  only, 
the  great  revealer  of  fccrets,  draws  the  veil  from  the  fcene 
of  fidion  or  impofture ;  and  that  hiftorical  criticifm  which 
belongs  to  enlightened  times,  which  weighs  evidence  and 
inveftigates  fads,  reverfes  the  judgment  of  paft  ages^  and 
reflores  truth  to  the  records  of  hiftory. 

When,  in  confequence  of  .the  new  arrangements  intro- 
duced by  Servius  Tuliius,  the  conftitution  ofRome  had  be- 
come ariilocratical,  Tarquin,  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  made 
it  the  great  objed  of  hk  reign  to  exalt  the  regal  power  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ariilocrisicy,  and  concerted  projeds  for  this 
purpofe,  which  the  oppofttion  of  the  nobles,  aided  by  fome 
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unexpeftcd  incidents,  totally  defeated,  and  deprived  him  of 
his  crown.  The  ariftocratical  party,  fucceeding  to  offices 
and  dignities,  endeavoured  to  blaft  the  charafter  of  the  de-  * 
throned  monarch  ;  the  Roman  hiitorians  continued  and  em- 
bellifhed  the  theme  of  declamation ;  and  twenty  centuries 
were  to  elapfe  before  an  enlightened  and  philofophical  judge 
of  hiftory  *  v^;as  to  re  (lore  the  lajl  of  the  Roman  kings  to 
his  jult  reputation  of  a  brave  warrior  and  an  able  politician. 

In  the  llruggle  of  religious  and  political  faftions  in  Great- 
Britain,  during  the  laft  century,  the  republican  party^  pre- 
vailed ;  the  monai-th  was  beheaded  and  the  fceptre  broken  ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  owing  to  the  fubfequent  reftoration  of 
the  royal  line,  the  mildeft  and  gentleft  of  Englifh  princes 
would  have  been  reprelented  in  hiftory  as  a  tyrant  and  an 
oppreflbr  ;  rebels  and  traitors' would  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  lift  of  fame,  and  compared  to  the  heroes  and  patriots  of 
antiquity. 

If  the  American  rebellion  had  been  quelled  by  the  Britifh 
forces,  and  the  revolted  colonies  had  liibmitted  to  the  mo- 
ther-country, Waftiington,  Adams,  Hancock,  and  the  other 
leaders  in  the  confpiracy,  inftead  of  furnifliing  a  theme  of 

Eanegyric,  or  finding  an  honourable  place  in  hiftory,  would 
ave  ranked  among  thofe  unfortunate  confpirators,  who  are 
only  remembered  to  their  reproach,  and  recorded  to  their 
infamy. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  parties  merely  political  in  dif- 
pofing  of  charafter  and  reputation  among  their  friends  and 
foes.  But  when  religious  zeal  blends  its  frenzy  with  the  fpi- 
rit  of  faftion^  the  effeft  is  proportionate  to  the  caufe ;  the 
wildeft  fufpicions  are  recorded  as  facred  truths,  and  the 
chimeras  of  fancy  adopted  as  diftates  of  reafon.  From  the 
combined  influence  of  tbefe  deceiving  fpir its  a  queen  of  Scot-  , 
land  has  been  found  guilty  of  miffder,  by  forged  letters, 
which  would  have  been  reprobated  in  any  court  of  law ;  and 
by  a  tale,  which  would  have  been  rejpfted  in  the  nurfery,  a 
prince  of  Wales  was  believed,  for  half  a  centyry,  to  have 
iffued  firom  a  warming  pan  1 

Thefe  obfervations,  which  may  be  verified  in  the  page  of 
univei'lal  hiftory,  apply  with  peculiar « force  to  the  ftory  of 
the  celebrated  but  unfortunate  Mary  Queen* of  Scots.  The 
triumph  of  her  enemies  was  fo  complete,  after  the  fatal  re- 
▼erfe  of  her  affairs,  that  no  defence  of  her  charaSer  was 
fufiered  to  appeaf.    *  Lefley,  bilhop  of  BLofs,  wrote  a  vin- 
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*  dication  of  the  honour  of  his  injured  fovereign,  but  it  was 
«  foon  fupprefled  by  the  violence  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     At 

<  the  fame  time,  Buchanan's  Detedion,  that  elegant  fabri- 

<  cation  of  falfehood,  received  every  recommendation  that 
^  the  royal  authority  could  beftow.  It  was  prelented  in 
«  form  to  Elizabeth,  and  carefully  circulated  by  the  induftry 
«  of  her  minifters,  at  a  period  when  both  religious  and  po- 

<  litical  prejudices  gave  lingular   force  to  the  accufation^ 

<  While  the  reputation  of  Mary  was  affaulted  on  every  fide 

<  by  artful  addrefles  to  the  pubuc,  no  appeal  in  her  defence 
«  was  fufFered .  to  be  heard.     The  letters,  fonnets,  and  con- 

<  trafts,  were  received  iniplicitly  as  authentic  teftimoriies  of 

<  Mary's  guilt ;  the  public  opinion  became  fixed  witnout 

*  examination ;  and  the  calumny  of  the  day  was  recordedL 

*  in  the  page  of  hiftory/ 

*  After  a  revolution  of  near  two  hundred  years,  Mr.Good- 
«  all,  keeper  of  the  advocate's  library,  an  acute  man,  con- 
«  verfant  with  records,  and  in  the  habit  of  referring  affer- 

*  tions   to   authorities,  ttepped  forward  in  defence  of  the 

*  injured  Mary,  and  made  vigorous  attempts  to  wipe  oflTthe 
'  afperfions  of  two  centuries.     He  entered  into  an  examin- 

*  ation  of  the  letters  and  fonnets  afcribed  to  Mary,  andi 

*  proved  them  to  be  forgeries  by  arguments  calculated  tq 

*  operate  conviftion  on   every  unprejudiced  mind.     Yet 

*  fuch  was  the  obflinate  bigotry  or  credulity  of  the  times, 

*  that  this  ingenious  work  made  its  way  flowly  into  the 

*  world,  and  its  merits  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  devoted 

*  partizansof  Mary.  The  hillories  of  England  by  Mr.Hume, 

*  and  of  Scotland  by  Dr.  Robertfbn,  the  authors  of  which 

*  had  adppted  a  fyilem  very  different  from  Mr.  Goodall, 

*  gave  new  celebrity  to  this  controverfy.     The  nation  flood 

*  fufpendedbetween  the  authority  of  great  names  and  the 

*  prejudices  of  pafl  ages  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  new  name 

*  and  new  arguments  on  the  other,  when  Mr.  Tytler  arofe. 

*  He  followed  the  fame  path  which  Mr.Goodall  had  opened. 
To  ufe  the  expreflions  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  "  he  generally 
•^  made  ufe  of  his  weapons ;  he  brightened  up '  fbme,  he 

Itrengthened  others;  with  thefe,  and  with  his  own,  he 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  field.  Dr.  Robertfon  quitted 
**  it  direftly.  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  never  replied  to  an  ad- 
verfary  before,  rallied,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years ; 
but  he  touched  upon  the  caufe  of  Mary  in  a  fingle  poinf 
only.'  Mr.  Tytler  advanced  upon  him  again  in  a  pofl:- 
**  fcript  to  a  new  edition  of  his  work  ;  and  Mr.  Hume  re- 
<*  tired  finally  with  Dr.  Robertfon.  Mr.  Tytjer  defervedly 
<*  gained  great  honour  by  the  conteft;  only  bis  fuccel's 
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**  fecms  to  have  injured  his  mafter's  reputatien.  *  The 
"  glory  was,'  in  no  ftnall  n)cafure,  Mr.  Goodall's  own.  Yet 
«•  fuch  is  the  capricioufnefs  of  fame,  that  the  laurels  are 
<<  ftill  fliading  the  brow  of  Mr.  Ty tier,  while  the  original 
«<  proprietor  is  almoft  forgotten.  It  is  a  juftice  due  to  the 
«  meniories  of  illuftrious  matters^  not  to  let  their  names  be 
*«  loft  in  the  fucceeding  fplendour  of  their  fcholars,  when 
<<  a  large  fliare  of  that  iplendour  is  derived  from  the  mafters 
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<  The  belief  of  Mary's  innocence  now  beginning  to  pre- 

<  vail.  Dr.  Stuart,  about  four  years  ago,  wrote  a  regular 

<  and  popular  hiftory  of  her  reigrl,  modelled  upon  the  au- 

*  thority  of  records,  and  vindicating  the  charafter  df  the 

<  queen.     Flufhed  with  the  unexpeded  fucccefs  which  it 

<  met  with,  both -in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  true 

<  fpirit  of  hiftorical  gallantry,  Dr.  Stuart  challenged  Dr.  Ro- 

<  bertfon,  theprecedmg  hiftorian  of  her  reign,  to  come  for- 

*  ward  from  the  retreat  which  he  had  kept  fo  long,  "and 

*  either  to  juftify  or  retrafl:  his  (landers  againft  the  Scottifli 

<  queen.  "  But  the  doftor,"  fays  Mr.  Whitaker,  "  was 
«^  too  prudent  to  accept  the  challenge.  He  had  gained  his 
'<  firft  honours  in  hiftorical  cOmpofition  from  that  very  hif- 
**  tory.  Thefe,  indeed,  had  withered  on  his  head ;  but  he 
<*  might  lofe  them  entirely  in  attempting  to  freflien  them* 
**  The  nation  was  no  I6nger  in  that  high  ftate  of  facftion  in 
'^  which  it  ftood  when  ne  publifhed  firft.  And  to  retrafl: 
•«  what  he  had  faid  could  not  be  expefteA  from  that  mea- 
**  fure  of  generofity  which  ordinarily  falls  to  the  ftiare  of 
"  man."  ^  ' 

It  was  the  perufal  of  Dr.  Stuart's  hiftory  that  induced 
Mr.  Whitaker,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Manchefter,  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which  the;  whole 
controverfy  is  founded.  The  refult  was,  that  his  inquiiitive 
eye  difcerned  many  particulars  concerning  the  letters,  fon- 
nets,  and  contrafts,  totally  overlooked  by  former  inquirers, 
which  would  ferve  to  vindicate  more  fully  the  charadterof  a 
queen  to  whom  this  kingdom  owes  fo  much  in  reparation 
for  two  centuries  of  unremitted  obloquy. 

To  undcrftand  the  important  controverfy  now  before  the 
public,  it  is  requifite  that  we  take  a  view  of  the  charadler 
of  Mary,  and  the  ftate  of  parties  in  Scotland  during  her 
reign.  The  following  portrait  of  the  Scottifli  queen  is 
jirawn  with  a  juft  and  mafterly  pencil :  , 

«  With  fuch  a  fea  of  jconaiotions,  Mary  may  feem,  at  firft  view,  to 
have  been  little  qualified  to  contend,  either  from  nature  or  from  edu- 
cation.   Young,  beautiful,  and  accomplifhed,  fhe  had  already  fat  upon 
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the  throne  of  France.  She  there  became  the  center  to  a  large  circle. 
She  appeared  in  it  with  a  propriety  that  was  acknowledged,  and  with 
a  graceful nefs  that  was  applauded^  by  all.  She  was  the  peculiar  orna* 
ment  of  one  of  the  policed  courts  in  Europe,  fiut  her  loul  Was  fupe- 
rior  even  to  fuch  a  (late  of  admiration  as  this.  This  had  charms  to 
gratify  the  generality  of  female  ininds  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  their 
wiihes.  Mary^s  ambition  was  of  a  more  exalted  kind.  She  wifhed 
to  appear  as  a  woman  of  intelledt,  and  to  be  confidered  as  a  woman  of 
tafte.  The  ilrength  of  her  talents  fitted  her  well  for  the  one;  the  hied 
polilh  which  had  been  given  them,  calculated  her  eminently  for  the 
other.  She  therefore  fhone  equ^y  in  the  drawing-room  and  in  the 
doiet;  in  the  necefFary  formalities  of  Hate,  and  in  the  mental  inter- 
courfes  of  life.  And,  fuperadded  to  all  thefe  qualities,  (he  had,  what 
is  fcarcely  ever  united  with  them,  a  native  firmnefs  of  refolution.. 

*  From  that  fcene  of  admiration  in  France,  however,  (he  was  foon 
called  away,  by  the  death  of  her  hufband,  to  her  native  kingdom  in 
the  north.  She  was  now  to  pafs  from  a  fituation  of  elegance  and  of 
fplendour,  to  the  very  reign  of  incivility  and  turbulence.  There  moft 
of  her  accompli(hments  would  be  loft.  Elegance  of  tafte  was  little 
known  among  the  Scotch  of  that  period.  The  graces  of  literature  were 
little  cultivated.  Bftrbarifm  feems  fcarcely  to  have  fmoothed  the  natural 
ruggednefs  of  its  brow  among  the  generality  of  them.  Religion  was 
certainty  dictating  to  all  a  petulant  rudenefs  of  fpeech  and  conduct ;  and 
both  were  preffing  hard  upon  the  heels  of  royalty.  She  was,  unhappily 
too,  of  a  different  opinion  from  the  great  body  of  her  fubje£ls  upon  that 
one  topic  of  religion  which  now  actuated  almoft  every  heart,  and  di- 
le^ed  almoil  every  tongue,  among  them.  This  was  a  point  on  which 
honour  could  never  berid,  and  by  which,  of  all  the  poflible  motfves  in 
the  world,  the  human  mind  is  moft  ftifiiy  ftrung  in  oppofition.  Yet 
NIary  had  either  moderation  enough  in  herfpirit,  ordifcretion  enough 
in  her  underftanding,  not  to  attempt  any  innovation  on  the  prevailing 
faith  of  proteftantifm.  6he  allowed  her  fubjeds  the  full  and  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  new  religion.  She  only  challenged  the  fame  indulgence 
for  her  own.  Even  this  could  fcarcely  be  permitted  to  her,  from  the 
fears  or  fiom  the  fcruples  of  the  reformers.  They  had  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  encountering  the  monfter  of  popery.  They  had,  there* 
fore,  worked  themfelves  up  into  a  high  abhorrence  of  its  nature,  and 
into  a  lively  dread  of  its  power:  their  paffions  were  violently  in- 
flamed by  that;  their  imaginations  were  perpetually  haunted  by  this; 
and  they  could  not  let  themfelves  down  to  the  fober  level  of  reafon. 

*  Mary  was  one  of  thofe  characters  which  we  meet  with  very  feldom 
in  the  world ;  and  which^  whenever  they  appear,  are  applauded  for  their 
generofity  by  a  few,  and  condemned  for  their  fimplicity  by  the  many. 
They  have  an  eai'y  affiance  of  foul  which  loves  to  repofe  confidence 
even  when  confidence  is  weaknefs.  They  thas  go  on,  dill  confiding, 
and  ftill  confounded  ;  unable  to  check  the  current  of  affiance  that  runs 
Urong  in  their  bofoms,  and  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  driven  before 
it  in  their  anions ;  and  all  the  firft  half  of  their  lives  forms  one  conti- 
nued tifiue  of  confidences  improperly  placed,  and  of  perfidies  natural  to 
be  expeded«  buch  a  perfon  was  Mary  I  She  once  had  her  baiUrd 
brother  and  his  adherents  under  her  feet ;  bat  too  eafily  forgave  them. 
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She  once  had  all  her  other  rebels  under  the  harrows  of  the  law ;  but 
tpo  readily  releafed  them.    The  former  rofe  in  rebellion,  and  were  dq- 
f{pated  ;  the  latter  murdered  her  foreign  fecretary  in  her  prefence^  and 
even  imprifoned  her  own  perfon  in  her  palace ;  and  yet  were  over- 
powered by  the  management  of  the  queen  and  the  fidelity  of  her 
peers.     And  (he  not  only  allowed  them  to  return  home. from  their  ba- 
niOiraent,  but  reftored  them  to  their  ellates,  reflorcd  them  to  their  ho- 
nours, and  even  reftored  them  t6  their  pofts  about  her  court.    She  thus 
enabled  them  to  repeat  their  rebellions  with  equal  power  and  with 
improved  experience.     In  fo  doing  fhe  was  certainly  guilty  of  grea^ 
folly.     Yet  fhe  did  even  more  than  this.     She  afterwards  took  the 
njerbal  ajfurances  of  the  very  fame  men  in  rebellion  ;  who,  to  be  rebels 
at  firft,  miift  have  previoufly  broken  through  the  ftrongeft  alTurances 
that  man  can  give,  even  their  very  oaths ;  and  who,  to  be  rebels  again, 
jijijil  have  violated. every  additional  obligation  of  gratitude  and  honour. 
But  (he  took  their  words  notwithftanding.     She  relied  upon  them  fo 
iijiplicitly.,  as  to  put  her  perfon  into  their  hands.     Then  they  behaved. 
Julias  fuch  ungrateful, difhonourable,  and  perjured  wretches  were  fure 
to  beh4ve ;  they  thruft  her  into  a  prifon ;  they  forced  her  to  refign  her 
crown  ;  they  nominally  placea  her  fon  on  the  throne  ;  and  they  really 
fixed  themfelves  upon  it.     By  her  aiFabiiity,  her  dignity,  and  her  pru- 
dence, (he  won  upon  the  hearts  of  tbofe  about  her.     By  their  aid  (he 
efcaped  opt  of  prifon;  (he  efcaped  too  at  a  critical  period,  when  the 
villains  that  dietained  her  in  priibn  were  meditating  their  grand  ftroke 
of  murder  againft  her.     Yet  (he  was  ftill  the  fame  in  this  point.    Her 
late  experience,  very  fevere  as  it  was,  had  not  cured  this  original 
milkinefs  of  her  mind;  (he  was  dill  credulous  in  the  honefty  of  man- 
kind, and  (lill  con(ident  of  the  fincerity  of  others.     She  raifed  an  army 
i^  an  inftant :  (he  was  defeated,  however ;  and  (he  again  repeated  the 
nearly  fatal  ftroke  of  confidence  as  before.   S  he  flew  from  the  perfidies 
of  her  rebels;  (he  threw  herfelf  upon  the  perfidies  of  Elizabeth,     She 
found  Elizabeth  even  more  perfidious  thin  they  ;  and  from  this  exer- 
tion of  abufed  confidence  (he  couldi  never  recover  herfelf  afterwards. . 
Nor  let  her  be  too  freely  cenfured  fpr  all.     In  the  prdfent  conftitution 
of  things^  where  the  original  dignity  of  man  is  in  a  perpetual  confli(fl 
with  the  introduced  fpirit  of  meannefs,    that  affeftion  of  the  heart 
which  does  it  i^oft  credit,  in  reality  becomes  its  greateft  reproach  ia 
the  eyes  gf  many.     A  generous  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  others  is 
ithe  marl^  of  a  foul  confcipus  of  the  energy  of  virtue  in  itfelf,  buoye4 
up  by  its  own  vigour  within,  and  not  yet  drawn  down  by  the  attraction 
of  ear^h  below,     Mary's  was  of  this  l^ind.     Time,  if  time  had  been 
allowed  her,  would  have  forced  her  to  learn,  thp  necefiTary  wifdom  of 
the  world.     The  great  multitude  of  .mankind  learn  it  without  the  aid 
pf  time:  they  look  into  their  ovvn. hearts,  and  read  it  there.     They 
have  no  ftubbornnefs.  of  virtue  to  fubdue ;  they  .have  no  forwardneft 
of  honour  to  r-ftrain.     Mary  had :  (he  was  caft  in  a  much,  fuperior 
mould;  and  (he  died  at  laft  a  martyr  to  thjs  (incerity  of  virtue  in  herfelf^ 
and  to  a  reliance  upon  it  in  others.* 

Such  being  the  charadler  of  that  princefs,  amiable  and  ac-^ 
gomplUbed,  but  vpid  of  that  "  wildom  of  the  world"  whicl^ 
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fprings  from  a  bad  heart,  or  a  long  experience  of  life,  iht 
ftate  of  parties  in  Scotland  and  England,  during  her  reign, 
was  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  to  prove  fatal  to  her  fecurity 
and  repofe,     1  he  turbulence  of  the  Scottifli  barons,  which, 
in  former. ages,  had  fpent  its  force  in  open  wars  with  Eng- 
land, or  in   family  feuds  among  themlelves,  now  aflumed 
another  form,  and  appeared  in  thecaufe  of  religion.     Bor- 
rowing new  ftrength  from  this  celeftial  auxiliary,  which  al- 
ways intix)duce"s  fomewhat  of  the  marvellous  and  unbounded 
into  human  paffions  and  aftiona,  it  exerted  itfelf  with  a  pe- 
culiar energy  of  violence,  and  gave  rife  to  the  mod  turbu- 
lent commotions.     The  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  natural  bro- 
ther to  Mary,  was  at  the  head  of  the  proteftant  interelt  in 
[Scotland.     This  bold  and  ambitious  youth,  at  the  age  of 
feventeen,  had  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  court 
of  England,  and  engaged  in  a  traiterous  confpiracy  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  againll  his  own  country,  his  fbvereign,  and 
the  family  from,  which  he  defcended.     His  blood  irifpired 
him  w^ith  views  of  ambition,  which,  from  his  fpurious  birth, 
coiiW  not  be  gratified  in  a  legal  manner;  but  fuch  a  genius 
was  fuperior.to  forms;  and  he  was   prepared   to  cut   the 
Gordiah  knot  of  human  laws  when  it  could  be  attended  with 
any  advantage.     When  the  reformation  broke  out  in  Scot- 
landj    though  he  had  valuable  livings  in.  the  church,   he 
adopted  the  new  opinions  in  all  their  fanatical  extravagance. 
He  became  the  leader  of  that  party  which  was  prepared  to 
difpute  or  refift  the  authority'  of  a  popifK  princefs  ;  by  the 
adivity  and  artifice  of  his  charafter  he  rendered  the  moft 
cunning  and  ambitious  of  his  cotemporaries  fubfervient  to^ 
his  own  cunning  and  ambition";  wrapt  in  the  long  clokc  of 
puritanifm,'  and  affuming  the  fanSified  airs  of  a  reformer, 
he  attached  all  the  popular*  leaders  among  the  clergy  to  his 
interell ;  and  having  prepared  thefeufeful  fteps  to  greatnefs, 
he  raifed  himfelf  fuperior  to  his  fovereign,  and  feated  him-« 
felf  on  her  throne.     Whatever- opinion  we  may  entertain 
of  the  fmcerity  and  zeal  of  fom.e  of  the  firil  reformers,  the 
revolution  of  theological  opinions  in  Scotland  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  reformation  of  manners.     Alfaffinations 
and   pious   frauds   were  employed   in   the   caufe    ot    pro- 
teftantifm,  ^s  they  had  been  Idrmerly  in'  the  caule  of  popery  ;* 
and  the  hiftory  of  Mary's  reign  prefents  a  pifture  of  bar- 
barity, treachery,  cruelty,  and  political  profligacy,  in  all  its 
forms,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  annals  ot  any  other 
jige  or  nation. 

Such  being  the  fituatidn  o\  affairs  in  Scdtland,  the  political 
afpeft  of  'Ehglaixd  was  no^efs  hoftile  to  the  Scottifli  queen, 
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£Iiza]beth  had  particular  grounds  of  animofity  againft  Mary. 
Henry  the  Second  of  France  had  proclaimed  the  title  of 
Mary  to  the  crown  of  England  to  be  preferable  to  that  of 
Elizabeth.  Mary  had  even  aiTumed  the  arms  and  appellation 
of  queen  of  England  while  flie  was  the  confort  of  Francis ; 
and  a  bull  from  Rome  had  declared  Elizabeth  to  be  the  iiTue 
of  an  illegal  commerce.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed,  and  be- 
held in  the  Scptti/h  queen  a  formidable  competitor  for  her 
crown,  fupported  by  all  the  popiih  faction  in  thfe  iiland,  and 
feeonded  by  all  the  popifli  powers  on  the  continent.  But 
this  was  not  all  the  danger.  In  the  eyes  of  proteilants,  as 
well  as  papifts,  Mary  had  a  right  of  eventual  fucceflion  to 
the  crown  of  England,  If  Elizabeth  fliould  die  without  le- 
gitimate iffue,  by  all  the  principles  of  the  conflitution, 
Mary  was  to  fill  her  place.  Elizabeth  could  not  bear  the 
thoughf  of  a  fucceffor  any  mpre  than  of  a  rival.  Hence  Ihe 
kept  the  fucceflion  undetermined  to  the  lafl,  and  endangered 
the  happinefs  of  two  kingdoms,  merely  for  the  gratification 
of  her  humour. 

Another  and  flill  more  powerful  motive  lerved  to  influence 
the  conduft  of  Elizabeth  towards  Mary.  The  queen  of 
England  had  nothing  of  her  fex  except  the  vices  and  follies. 
Not  fatisfied  with  her  undoubted  fuperiority  over  Mary  in  a 
mafculine  underflanding,  and  in  the  arts  of  government,  fiie 
wifhed  alfo  to  triumph  over  her  in  beauty,  in  dancing,  and 
in  drefs.  The  feminine  part  of  her  nature  here  prevailed 
over  the  manly;  and  fhe  who  could  box  her  generals  upon 
oceafion,  could  not  bear  to  be  furpafled  m  female  accom- 
plifhments  by  the  molt  graceful  and  improved  princefs  of  the 
age.  Thus  the  queen  and  the  woman  were  equally  hoflile 
to  Mary ;  political  and  perfbnal  jealoufies ;  female  ambition 
and  female  vanity  prompted  hej  to  perfecute,  to  deceive, 
and  at  lafl  to  deflroy  her  unfortunate  rival.  Such  were 
the  real  caules  of  the  intrigues  againft  Mary,  and  of  the 
difafters  to  which  ihe  was  expofed  in  the  following  period 
x)f  her  life. 

The  letters  faid  to  be  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  with 
the  fonnets  and  contrafts,  form  the  chief  ev^ence  which  her 
ipnemies  have  produced  againft  her,  and  on  the  authenticity 
or  forgery  of  which  the  whole  controverfy  turns.  Accord- 
ingly the  confpirators  themfelves  were  fo  fenfible  of  this, 
jbat,  in  an  aft  of  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  quoted 
by  Mr,  Whitaker  in  his  appendix,  they  ufe  the  following 
words:  "  The  faid  lords,  barons,  and  others,  can  find  no 
^  **  pther  way  or  moyen  (means)  how  to  find  br  make  the  faid 
««  fccurity,  ]bui  by  opening  and  revealing  the  truth  and 
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«<  ground  of  the  whole  matter,  in  as  far  as  by  divers  her 
«*  privy  letters,  fent  to  J^mes  Earl  of  Bothwell,  it  is  moft 
«<  certain  that  Ihe  was  privy,  art  and  part,  and  of  the  adtual 
<<  device  and  deed,  of  the  murder  of  the  king ;  nor  can  the 
<*  rightemfnefs  of  their  quarrel,  and  the  fecunty  of  them  and 
<<  of  their  pofterity,  by  any  other  means,  be  provided  and 
"  eftablifhed.'*    This  important  and  decifive  opirJon,  deli- 
vered by  the  confpirators  themfelves  in  a  public  afTembly, 
brings  the  matter  to  a  ftiort  iffue.    If  the  letters  be  genuine, 
the  guilt  of  Mary  is  proved :  if  they  be  forged,  her  inno- 
cence IS  vindicated.    Accordingly  Mr.  Whitaker  enters  into 
this  fubjedl  at  great  length ;  examines  the  letters  with  an 
acutenefs  and  accuracy  which  we  have  feldom  ieen  exem- 
plified in  controverfial  writing,  and  from  internal  evidence 
(the  ftrongeft  of  all)  demonftrates  that  they  2ixt  forgeries  be- 
yond the  p^ffibility  of  a  doubt.    The  refult  or  his  inquiry 
we  Ihall  give  in  hi;s  own  words  : 

*  I  have  thus  gone  Qver  all  the  argaznents  in  proof  of  the  foigery, 
which  I  intended  to  lay  before  my  reader  in  this  volume.  They  are 
all  FACTS.  They  are  all  very  important  faAs  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
letters,  contracts,  and  fonnets ;  they  carry  their  own  power  of  con- 
vidtion  with  them  ;  they  fpeak  with  energy  to  every  mind ;  4nd  they 
go  with  an  irreiiflil^le  decifive^nefs,  I  think,  to  the  very  heart  and  center 
of  the  caufe. 

'  I  began  with  the  condud  of  Elizabeth  and  Murray,  as  a6Ung  in 
confederacy  together.    This  was  fo  well  known  in  fome  of  its  parts, 
and  flood  forth  to  the  eyS  fo  prominent  in  all,  that  it  arrelled  my  at- 
tendon  firil,  and  was  therefore  the  bed  calculated  to  faften  firft  on  my 
reader^s. .  In  the  detail  of  this  condudt,  regularly  as  I  have  authentic 
cated  it,  not  merely  by  reference  to  the  proving  paiTages,  but  by  an 
adnal  produdlion  of  the  paflages  themfelves,  we  have  feen  Murray 
and  Elizabeth  behaving  in  a  moft  dtfhonourable  manner.    Elizabeth 
particularly  appears  in  a  light  that  muft  (hock  her  numerous  admirery 
gready.    Yet  fat  juftitia,  ruat  casium.    The  low  adulations  of  her 
own  age,  and  the  confenting  flatteries  of  fucceeding  times,  have  united 
to  throw  a  blaze  of  glory  around  the  head  of  this  political  faint ;  to 
which  (he  has  as  litde  claim  as  many  of  the  religious  faints  in  the  ca^ 
leodar  of  Rome  to  theirs.    I  admire  her  abilities ;  but  1  defpife  her 
principles.    I  admire  her  fag;acity  of  underflanding,  her  comprehen* 
£venei3  of  policy,  and  her  vigour  of  refolution  ;  but  I  deteft  her  ha» 
bits  of  fwearing,  her  habits  of  hypocrify,  her  rancorous  jealoufy,  and 
her  murderous  malignity.    Elizabeth  indeed  appears  in  her  worllr  light 
while  (he  is  feen  in  her  tranfadlibns  with  Mary.     On  this  worft  part  of 
her  hidory  have  I  been  obliged  to  dwell.    Nor  fhouid  I  have  done 
juftice  to  an  injured  queen  if  I  had  not  (lated  this  part  of  the  hiftory 
in  its  full  glare  of  enormity  before  the  eye.    The  generality  of  man^ 
kind  are  undignified  enough  in  their  own  ipirit,  to  pay  their  refpe^  to 
onderftanding  at  the  expence  of  morality  1  to  ennoble  perfons  who  are 
only  great  from  their  powers,  their  fituations,  and  their  fuccefs ;  and 
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to  fink  from  view  the  profligacy  with  which  thofe  powers  were  extrtt^^ 
Ikefe  fituacions  were  improved,  and  this  fuccefs  wasinfared.  Bat  let 
not  foch  as  afpire  to  lead  the  opinions  of  the  public  be  content  t6 
praftife  the  vice  of  the  vulgar.  The  interefts  of  virtue  fhoald  be  the 
©bjedl  of  every  writer.  And  one  finglc  grain  of  virtue,  it  (hould  be  for 
ever  confidered,  is  worth  more,  in  the  cftimate  of  reafon  and  of 
Gbd,  than  all  the  mafs  of  intelledl  that  is  diffufed  through  the 
iiniverfc. 

*  Bat  having,  with  the  juft  fe verity  of  truth,  I  truft,  laid  open  the 
fcchaviour  of  Elizabeth  and  Murray,  during  the  conferences  in  England, 
I  then  proceeded  to  (hew  the  grounds  and  caufes  of  all.  this  in  the 
wretched  ftate  of  the  forgeries  themfelves.  I  have  (hewn  the  letters 
peculiarly,  that  main  fubllance  of  all  the  forgeries,  to  have  been 
changed  and  altered  in  a  moft  wondeiful  manner.  Throp^morton,  who 
irad  received  an  account  of  the  firil  letters  trom  the  very  formers  of 
them,  could  not^ilibly  have  recognized  them  a^aih  in  the  lall.  Like 
th«  Ihip  of  Athens,  or  the  (lockings  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  they  had 
Icarcely  one  particle  of  their  original  materials  left  behind*  Yet,  like 
thofe  Itockings,  and  that  (liip,  they  pretended  to  be  ftill'the  fame;  and, 
n^hat  was  infinitely  more,  they  pretended  to  be  the  un-darned,  the  un* 
lepaired  fame,  from*  the  very  beginning. 

*  The  letters  of  1  hrogmorton's  days  I  have  ihewn  to  have  been 
merely  ideal  at  the  time,  though  they  were  realized  afterwards.  But  a 
new  let  was  foon  formed  upon  a  new  principle  :  even  this  was  fupcr- 
feded  afterwards.  A  new  principle  again  took  poffclTion  of  the  mind ; 
and  a  new  fct  appeared  again  upon  the  ftnge.  The  murder  was  the 
€>bjed  oi  the  iirlt ;  the  adultery  had  no  (liare  in  It.  The  adultery  and 
tl^e  .murder  became  joint  obje61:s  of  the  fecond.  The  murder  was  dill 
principal,  but  the  adultery  ihewed  itfelf  of  nearly  equal  magnitude 
if^ith  it.  And  at  lail,  in  the  third,  the  adultery  became  principal,  and 
the  murder  was  only  hinted  at. 

*  Both  the  fecond  and  the  third  I  have  alfo  (hewn  to  have  undergone 
many  alterations  of  another  nature.  They  appeared  fubfcribed  by 
Mary  on  the  4th  of  December  1567  ;  they  appeared  not  fubfcribed  on 
the  i5tb- — zq^oi  the  fame  month.  They  were  fuperfcribed  to  Both- 
well  originally  5  yet  they  appeared  not  fuperfcribed  afterwards.  They 
were  all  dated,  both  ih  time  and  place,  before  and  during  their  appear- 
ance at  York,  but  not  after  it.  They  were  alfo  ten  in  number  with 
the  parliameivt  of  Scotland,  Jtx'  at  York,  fit'e  at  Weltminiler  on  the 
Sth  of  December,  ei^ht  afterwards,  ten  on  the  7th  of  December,  and 
adnally  eighteen  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  1 5&9>  and  on 
the  22d  ot  January  1571. 

*  Nor  is  this  all.  The  evidence  againft  Mary  was  merely  the  let-" 
ters  at  firft.  For  nearly  fifteen  months  from  the  afTerted  feizure  of 
Mary's  calket,  it  had  difclofed  nothing  but  letters  againfl  her :  but, 
being  properly  put  to  the  torture,  it  gayc  up  twelve  fonnets  and  tw9 
cQntraili  of  marriage,  to  impeach  her  reputation ;  and  then  thefe  pre- 
tended to  have  been  equally  found  with  the  letters  at  firil. 

*  But  what  is  moft  adonilhing,  amid  all  thefe  fuccefiive  fcenes  of 
aftoi  ifhment,  is  the  change  of  the  language  in  the  letters.  They  ap- 
peared as  Scotch  before  the  council  and  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  io 
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December  Y567  ;  yet  Murray  afTerted  them  to  be  in  French ^  by  a  mef- 
fage  to  Elizabeth  in  June  fbilowing.  But  they  ftill  appeared  in  Scotch 
to  the  commiffioners  at  York,  in  the  enfuing  month  of  Odob^r.  And, 
after  all,  they  re-appeared  in  French  to  the  very  fame  commiflioners, 
only  a  few  weeks  afterward  at  Weftminfter.  What  is  even  more  fur- 
prifing,  they  appeared  fome  of  them  in  French  and  fome  in  Scotch; 
the  publiflied  eight  in  French,  the  publiihed  eight  alfo  in  Scotch ;  and 
both  pretending  ec[aally  to  be  Mary*s  writing. 

'  All  thefe  variations  fufficiently  vindicate  the  condu£l  of  Elizabeth 
and  of- Murray  for  the  policy^  though  not  for  the  probity,  of  it,  in  the 
tricks  and  flratagems,  in  the  frauds  and  evafions,  which  we  have  feen 
this  couple  of  political  jugglers  exhibiting  before.  They  both  kpew  of 
the  forgery ;  they  both  knew  of  thefe  ibfiking  iignatures  of  it ;  they  both 
knew  particularly  of  the  changes  and  re-changes  in  the  language  of  the 
letters;  and  then*  knowledge  will  combine  with  their  conduct,  i  fear,  to 
fpeak  in  a  bolder  language  againft  them  both,  than  any  which  I  have 
ofed. 

*  But,  whatever  is  the  fate  of  thefe,  the  innocence  of  Mary  muft 
now  be  admitted  by  all,  I  think.  I'he  witneiTes  againft  her  have  been 
tried  in  the  examination  of  the  letters,  fonnets,  and  contrafls.  One 
iingle  variation  in  their  teftimony  mull  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole: 
but  I  have  found  many. 

•  Each  of  thefe,  in  my  opinion,  forms  a  ftrong  and  lively  ray  of 
light  to  difclofe  the  forgery  to  every  eye.  The  lall  of  them,  I  think^ 
>forms  a  ray  exceedingly  lively  and  Arong;  and  all  together  they  unite 
into  fuch  a  powerful  blaze,  1  apprehend>  as  lays  open  the  whole  forgery 
firom  end  to  end,  as  enables  the  moft  weak-eyed  to  fee,  and  compels  the 
moil  incredulous  to  belfbve." 

Thefe  various  metamorphofes  of  the  letters  with  rcfgard  to 
their  fubfcriptions,iiiperfcription$, dates,  number,  ciefign,  and 
the  language  in  which  they  were  written,  are  proved  to  the 
fartisfaftion  of  every  unprejudiced  and  candid  inquirer,  who 
is  capable  of  conviction  from  argument.  Some  of  the  great 
and  leading  arguments  that  demonftrate  this  iforgery,  we 
will  produce  to  the  public  in  the  next  number  of  our 
Preview. 

The  work  before  us,  though  of  the  controverfial  kind^ 
poffeffes  a  merit  which  is  public  and  general.  It  delineates 
the  charafter,  the  fpirit,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  Mary  lived,  in  more  faithful  colours  than  any  hiftory 
pf  her  reign.  We  mark  the  real  charafter  of  the  perfons 
who  figured  in  public  life,  and  behold  the  aftors.  behind  the 
fcene.  They  who  wifh  to  fee  human  nature  rcprefented  as 
it  is,, and  to  trace  the  reality  of  life,  will  meet  with  ample 
gratification  in  the  perufal  of  thefe  volumes.  The  inge* 
nuity  and  acutenefs  of  Mr.  Whitaker  in  the  line  of-  contro^ 
yerfy  have  been  uriiverfally  acknowledged  ;  and  this  public 
cation  will  ad4  to  his  f^niOt    To  fome  re^d^rs  it  will  appear 
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that  hef  delivers  his  decifion  on  the  controverted  points  at 
too  early  a  period.  But  this  arole  from  the  force  of  con- 
vidion  on  his  own  mind;  ani  he  advances  no  pofition  in 
the  beginning  that  he  does  not  prove  in  the  end.  The  noble 
plainnefs  with  which  he  delivers  his  opinions,  proceeds  from 
the  fame  fource,  and  refembles,  the  ekutheriay  the  manly 
freedom  of  the  ancients,  rather  than  the  timid  and  cautious 
policy  of  the  moderns.  His  charafter,  indeed,  is  that 
which  Pope  attribute?  to  Longinus, 

'  A  generous  judge,  who,  faidiful  to  his  trufl. 
With  warmth  gives  fentence,  but  is' always  jufl/ 

With  that  candour  which  is  infeparable  from  real  literary 
merit,  he  gives  full  credit  to  all  his  predeceflbrs  in  this  con- 
troverfy,  to  Mr.  Goddall,  Mr.  Tytler,  and  Dr.  Stuart.  At 
the  feme  time  he  often  finds  himlelf  compelled  to  avoid  the 
ground  which  thefe  former  champions  for  Mary  had  oc- 
cupied. From  a  dignified  refpedt  for  truth  he  has  forfaken 
every  untenable  poft;  and  guarded  againft  that  generofity  of 
compaffion,  for  an  injured  and  unfortunate  queen,  which  is' 
apt  to  captivate  the  imagination,  and  impofe  on  the  judge- 
ment of  a  man  of  feeling  and  hum«tnity.  The  brilliancy 
of  thought,  the  beauty  of  illuftration,  and  the  vivacity  of  / 
ftyle  which  diflinguilh  theie  volumes,  will  render  them  a 
jfource  of  entertainment  even  to  thole  readers  who  are  not 
led  by  their  fludies  to  hiflorical  controverly. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  ne^t,  ] 


Art.  II.  Travels  through  Germany;  in  a  Series  of  Letters. 
Written  in  German  by  the  Baron  Riejbecky  and  iranjlaied  hj 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maty,  late  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society^  and 
Uiider  Librarian  to  the  Britijb  Mujeum.  8vo.  3  vols.  18s. 
Cadell.    London,  1787. 

^Otwithflanding  the  relative  temperature  of  its  climates, 
^-''^  Germany  has  always  lefs  excited  the  curiofity  of  tra^r^ 
vellers  than  moft  other  countries  in  Europe ;  and  to  this  day 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  are  better  known  from 
the  elegant  defcription  of  Tacitus,  than  thofe  of  the  mo- 
dern inhabitants  from  all  the  accounts  which  have  hitherto 
been  given  of  that  iubjeft.  Several  obvious  circumftances 
have  contributed  to  produce  this  efFeft.  The  inagceiSble 
nature  of  the  country  in  many  parts;  its  vafl  extent,  and 
the  bad  accommodations  which  might  be  expefted  in  z 
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progrcfs  through  it,  have  repreffed  the  ardor  of  the  inqui- 
litive ;  while  with  fome,  an  averfion  to  the  language,  and 
with  others,  the  difficulty  of  attaining  It,  has  either  pre* 
vented  the  attempt,  or  frultrated  the  fuccefsful  execution,^ 
of  exploring  the  numerous  diftrifls  in  this  great  confe- 
deracy of  ftates.  Voyages  of  merchants  along  the  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  hoftile  incurfions  of  armies,  were,  until  of 
late  years,  the  moft  ufual  modes  of  foreign  vifitation  in 
Germany. 

The  author  of  thefe  travels  affumes  the  chara£ter  of  a 
Frenchman,  but  was  a  native  of  the  dutchy  of  Wirteraberg, 
We  meet  with  no  other  memorial  of  him  than  that  he  died 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1786,  of  a  fever,  at  Aran  in 
Switzerland,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  An  account  of  any  coun- 
try by  a  native,  may  be  deemed  a  fufpicious  authority ;  but, 
of  all  men,  an  imputation  of  this  nature  is  perhaps  the 
lead  applicable  to  a  German;  fince,  however  attached  to 
his  own  particular  diftrift,  he  is  generally  as  much  divefted 
of  prejudice,  with  refpe<a  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, as  with  regard  to  any  foreign  nation.  In  fa<a,  we 
fhould  be  guilty  of  injuftice  not  to  acquit  the  Baron  Riefbeck 
of  partiality;  for,  though  the  defcription  may  be,  in  fome 
places,  highly  coloured,  it  appears,  m  general,  to  be  dic- 
tated with  candour,  and  to  be  no  left  confpicuous  for  the 
truth  and  fidelity  than  the  freedom  of  the  author's  obfer- 
vations.  The  letters  commence  in  April  1780,  when  he 
reaches  Stutgart,  whence  he  makes  excurfions  into  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Suabia.  The  agriculture  in  this  circle  is  re- 
prefentedas  far  from  being  in  an  improved  Hate;  and  in 
the  parts  about  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  it  is  yet 
more  remarkably  defeftive.  In  fome  places  the  widely 
fcattered  houfes  are  faid  to  be  even  more  numerous  than 
the  inhabitants.  It  will  appear,  from  thei  following  account  ' 
that  the  dramatic  part  of  German  literature  is  not  in  a  more 
flouriihing  condition : 

*  Thofe  who  underftand  German  perceive,  even  at  Strafburg,  that 
Germany  has,  for  fome  years  paft,  been  ilruck  with  a  rage  for  theatrical 
exhibitions.  The  bookfellers  ihops  arc,  from  time  to  time,  overrun 
with  new  plays  and  theatrical  almanacks ;  and  writings  of  the  drd- 
inatic  kind  always  occupy  a  third  part  in  the  catalogues  of  new  books. 
Dramatic  poetry  is  certainly  the  higheft  fpecies  of  poetry,  as  hiftorical 
painting  is  the  highett  fpecies  of  painting ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
ufefnl  than  to  reprefent  man,  in  his  various  chara£ters  and  iituations 
with  truth  and  juftice.  But  fuch  men  as  appear  at  preftnt  in  moft  of 
the  German  plays  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  world;  and  when  here 
and  there  foch  do  make  their  appearance,  the  police  of  the  place,  if 
^  there 
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thcr6  be  any  police,  takes  the  charge  of  them  upon  itfelfj  and  lodges 
them  in  Bedlam,  or  a  workhoufe. 

*  You  muft.know,  my  dear  brother,  that  the  chara6%ers  moft  fre- 
qoent  on  rhc  German  ftage  are  frantic  lovers,  parricides,  highwaymen, 

'ininifters,  miftrefles,  and  men  of  falhion,  with  their  pockets  full  of 
daggers  and  poifon,  melancholy  and  raving  men  of  all  forts>  and  in^ 
cendiaries,  and  graveiiggers.  Perhaps  you  will  not  believe  me,  but  I 
could  name  to  you  above  twenty  pieces,  the  chief  charadlers  in  which 
are  mad,  and  where  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  exhibit  his  /orfe  in. 
thecjifplay  of  folly,  and  diftraftion  of  mind.  I  affure  you  too,  apon 
my  honour,  that  tha.tpart  of  the  German  public  with  which  I. have, 
had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  hitherto,  admire,  and  moft  violently 
applaud,  thofe  fcenes  which  fliew  the  madman  in  his  wildeft  tranfports. 
There  are  plays  in  which  the  chief  charadler  fucceflively  murders  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  people ;  and,  by  way  of  crowning  the  mteritoriou? 
deed,  plants  a  dagger  in  his  own  breaft.  It  is  a  fadt,  that  the  pieces 
which  have  moft  madmen  and  murderers  in  them,  meet  with  the 
greateft  approbation ;  nay,  feveral  atlors  and  aftrefles  have  com- 
plained to  me  how  difHcult  they  found  it  to  invent  new  ways  of  dying  on 
the  ftage.  It  muft  be  difficult;  for  there  are  fcenes  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal performers  muft  remain  for  half  an  hour  in  the  laft  agonies,  ut* 
tering  broken  words,  and  under  continued  convulfions ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  eafy  taflc  to  fuftain  fuch  a  death  with  propriety.  I  have  often 
feen  no  lefs  vhan  five  people  at  once  dying  on  the  German  ftage,  one 
ringing  out  his  knell  with  his  feet,  another  with  his  arms,  a  third  with 
his  belly,  and  a  fourth  with  his  head,  whilft  thepitfeemed  agonizing 
with  joy,  efpecially  if  the  fport  Jafted,  and  clapped  every  convulfive 
movement. 

*  The  next  in  rank  on  the  German  ftage,  after  the  madmen  and 
murderers,  are  drunkards,  foldiers,  and  watchmen.  Thefe  charadlers 
correfpond  too  much  with  the  national  humour  not  to  be  welcome  to 
the  audience.  But  why  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  who  are  troubled 
with  fo  few  violent  paffions,  and  delight  fo  little  in  defperate  tranf- 
a6lions,  and  tragical  events,  ftiould  take  fuch  pleafure  in  the  dagger 
and  bowl^  is  not  at  fir  ft  fo  eafily  accounted  for.  Let  us  fee  what  is  to 
be  faid  'for  the  audience  and  the  poets. 

'  On  the  part  of  the  public>  it  may  arife  from  ignorance  of  life 
'and  manners.  The  different  claiTes  of  people  do  not  mingle  fo  much 
in  the  German  towns  as  they  do  in  France*  To  every  thing  which 
belongs  to  nobility,  or  which  has  the  name  of  nobility,  or  is  in  any 
way  attached  to  the  court,  the  German  in  middle  life  can  have  no 
accefs.  His  knowledge  of  life,  and  tafte  for  focial  pleafures,  is  m.nch 
more  confined  than  that  of  our  people ;  nor  does  he,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  moderately  large  French  town,  enter  into  the  innumerable 
incidents  and  accidents  of  common  life.  This  want  of  intereft  in 
ofual  virtues  and  vices,  this  infenfibility  to  the  little  events  of  ordi- 
nary life,  oblige  the  German  to  look  for  ftrong  emotions  and  cari- 
catures to  entertain  him  on  the  ftage;  whereas  the  Frenchman  is  con- 
tented with  a  piece  of  a  much  finer  wrought  plot,  and  willingly  fees, 
the  people  lie  lives  and  is  ac(][aainted  with  reprefented  on  the  ftage. 

Thf 
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The  Saxon  dramas  are  not  fo  xnonftfoUs  and  extravaja^ant  as  tfaofis 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  weftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  Gerjnany, 
becaufe  a  more  enlightened  morality,  and  a  iVeer  intercourie  thaa 
there  is  here»  obtains  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  confequentljr 
the  pidlure  of  a  fcene  in  common  life  is  more  (triking  than  it  can  be 
here.  In  general,  the  majority,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  coniiA» 
more  of  mo&  than  io  France ;  and  the  mob,  you  know,  are  notorious 
for  running  to  fee  an  execution  or  a  funeral." 

The  pifture  drawn  of  the  Bavarians  may  feem  to  partake 
of  the  caricature,  but  is  not  deftitute  of  foundation:  The 
baron  informs  us,  that  one  of  the  principalladies  whom  he 
was  acquainted  with  in  this  diftrift,  kept  a  hall  full  of  cats, 
and  two  or  three  maids  to  attend  them.  She  pafled  the  half 
of  her  time  with  thefe  animals,  often  ferved  them  her/elf 
with  coffee  and  fugar,  and  dreffed  them,  according  to  her 
fancy,  differently  every  day.  We  ourlelves  have  known  a 
firailar  inftance,  which  makes  this  anecdote  not  incredible, 
Exceflive  indolence  and  debauchery  are  the  prevailing  traits 
in  the  character  of  the  Bavarians.  The  fubfequent  ex- 
tract: affords  a  curious  Ijpecimen  of  the  manners  of  this 
country : 

.  *  1  happened  to  flroll  into  a  dark,  black  country  beer-houfe,  filled 
with  clouds  of  tobacco,  and.  on  entering  was  almoft  ftunned  with  the 
noife  of  the  drinkers.  By  degrees,  however,  my  eyes  pcnetratei 
through  the  thick  vapours,  when  I  difcovered  the  priell  of  the  plate 
in  the  middle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drunken  fcllovvs.  His  Llack  cott 
was  juft  as  much  bedaubed  as  the  frocks  of  his  Hock,  and,  like  the 
reft  of  them,  he  had  cards  in  his  left  hand,  which  he  ftruck  {<^  for- 
ciMy  on  the  dirty  table  that  the  whole  chamber  trembled.  At  firfi, 
I  was  ihocked  at  the  violent  abufe  they  gave  each  other,  and  thought 
they  were  quarrelling,  but  foon  found  that  all  the  blackguard  appel- 
lations which  ihocked  me  were  only  modes  of  friendly  falutation 
among  them.  Every  one  of  them  had  now  drank  his  fix  or  eight 
pots  of  beer,  and  they  defired  the  landlord  to  give  each  a  dram  of 
brandy,  by  way,  they  f^id,  of  locking  the  ftomach.  But  now  their 
good  humour  departed,  and  I  prefently  faw,  in  all  their  looks  and 

feiiures,  the  mofl  ferious  preparation  for  a  fray.  This  at  length 
roke  out.  At  firft  the  pried  took  vain  pains  to  fupprefs  it.  He 
fwore  and  roared  at  lad  as  much  as  the  reih  Now  one  feized  a  pot 
and  threw  it  at  his  adverfary's  head,  another  clenched  his  fi(l,  a 
third  pulled  the  legs  from  a  (lool  to  knock  his  enemy  on  the  head. 
Every  thing,  in  ftiort,  feemed  to  fpeak  blood  and  death  ;•  when,  on 

^he  ringing  of  the  bell  for  evening  prayer,  "  Ave^Maria,  ye !' 

cried  the  prieft,  and.  down  dropped  their  arms,  they  pulled  off  their 
bonnets,  folded  their  hands,  and  repeated  their  Ave  Marias.  It  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  adventure  in  Don  Quixote,  where  peace  is  fud* 
denly  reftored  in  the  great  fray,  on  account  of  the  helmet  of  Mam-* 
brino,  and  the  afs's  collar,  by  the  recollection  of  whatpaiTed  in  the 
Agramantine  camp.    As  foon,  however,  as  prayers  were  over,  they 
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were  all  felzed  again  with  their  former  fury,  which  was  the  more 
violent  from  the  momentary  intermption  it  had  met  with."-  Pots  and 
glafles  began  to  fly.  I  obferved  the  curate  creep  under  the  tablo 
for  fecurity ;  and  I  wi^drew  into  the  landlord's  bedchamber. 

'  The  fame  fcenes  occur  in  the  inland  towns  among  the  citizens^ 
officers,  clergymen,  and  fludents.  They  all  falute  each  other  with 
abufive' language;  all  vie  in  hard  drinking;  and  clofe  to  evtxy 
church,  which  are  fcarce  lefs  than  28,700,  there  is  regularly  a  beer-* 
houfe  and  a  brotheL  A  ftodent  at  the  univerfity  of  Ingoldiladt  mud 
carry  a  thick  cudgel,  and  wear- a.  neat  cut  hat ;  he  mull  be  able  to 
drink  froin  eight  to  ten  quarts  of  beer  at  a  fitting,  and  be  always 
ready  to  fight,  right  or  wrong,  with  the  officers  of  the  garrifon  that 
is  quartered  there*  You  may  fuppofe  that  this  does  not  tend  to  raife 
the< reputation  of  the  univerfity,  which  is,  indeed,  but  thinly  vifited, 
though  the  profefibrs  are  able  men,  and  do  their  duty,  although  a 
proclamation  came  out,  fome  years  fince,  to  forbid  any  Bavarian  from 
^   iudying  out  of  the  country.* 

In  the  account  of  the  diet  of  Ratifbon  the  baron  appears 
to  havcformed  am  accurate  opinion  of  the  political  ftate  of 
the  empire,  '  He  obferves  that  the  imperial  court  has  a 
great  influence  in  all  the  three  colleges.  That  the  three 
eccleiiaflical  ele£lors  have  been  almoft  c<5n{lantly  creatures 
of  the  emperor,  who  fpares  neither  gold,  threats,  nor  pro- 
miies,  to  infpire  the  canons  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
in  the  choice  of  a  new  archbiihop.  The  emperor  has  thp 
fame  weight  in  the  prince's  college.  The  chapter  of  Lwt- 
toch  is  the  only  one,  in  modern  times,  which  has  dared  to 
withftand  the  emperor's  influence  in  the  eleftion  of  the  ,fo- 
vereign.  The  author  farther  obftrves,  that,  befides/thefe 
mean$  of  gaining  influence,  it  has  always  been  the^axiia 
of  the  imperial  court  to  raile  the  menftbers  ofTheiiereditary 
dominion,  who  pofliefTed  the  fmalleft  fief  in  the  empire,  to 
the  dignity  of  princes,  in  order  to'infure  them  a  feat  and  a 
vote  in  the  diet.  Many  others  of  the  old  houfes,  on  account 
of  the  fituation  of  their  property,  alfo  adhere  to  the  empe- 
ror, who,  from  one  caufc  or  other,  may  be  confidered  as 
fccureof  half  the  votes  in  the  profecution  of  apy  favourite- 
objeft.  In  the  college  of  towns,  he  rules  almoft  without 
control ;  for,  as  thefe  are  almoft  all  furrounded  by  powerful 
princes,  they  require  the  particular  prote£tion  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  to  prevent  their  being  totally  crufhed.  Yet, 
|>owerful  as  the  emperor's  influence  may  be  under  fuch  cir- 
cuiflflances,  ilill  the  ftates  And  means  to  counteradl  the  Itream^ 
and  interrupt  the  force  of  its  current. 

During  the  author's  refidence  at  Vienna  he  feemS  to  have 
been  particularly  attentive  to  dif cover  the  eflfefts  of  the  re- 
flation^ made  by  the  late  emprefs  queen  for  enforcing 
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morality  among  her  fubjefts.  By  her  direftion  ^  court 
was  iriftituted,  called  «  Special  Cpmmiffion  of  Chaftity;  the 
Ipies  belonging  to  which  tribunal  were  authorifed  to  enter 
houfes,  and  break  into  bedchaipbers,  in  the  night*  Through 
the  mercenary  views  of  thofe  men,  this  privilege  was,  lor 
fome  time,  greatly  abufed ;  but  the  evil  is,  in  fome  degree^ 
correfted  by  the  interpofition  pf  the  emperor.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion at  Vienna,  that  the  beft  way  of  preventing  fornication 
and  child-murder,  and  of  increafing population,  is  to  com* 
pel  a  man  who  has- a  child  fworn  to  him  to  marry  the  wo- 
man immediately.  In  the  judgment  of  this  author,  how- 
ever, thefe  marriages  by  compullion  are  attended  with  per- 
nicious confequences,  both  to  fociety  and* to  the  ftate.  He 
does  not  know  whether  they  prevent  fornication,  but  he 
affirms  that  they  much  increafc  adultery.  It  is  indeed 
aftoniihing,  fays  the  traveller,  how  indifferent  the  married 
people  of  this  place  are  to  each  other.  This  is  likewife  the 
cafe  at  Paris ;  but  there  it  arifes  from  the  manners,  and  not 
from  the  government,  as  at  Vienna. 

From  the  account  of  this  intelligent  and  obferving  tra- 
iler, Germany  is  every  day  making  great  advances  in  cul- 
tivation. At  prefcnt  tne  firft  of  its  princes  contend  with 
each  other  who  fhall  make  the  beft  improvements  in  the 
adminiftrationof  juftice,  in  education,  and  police;  and 
who  fhall  do  moft  for  the  promotion  of  induftry  and  com- 
merce, with  as  much  eagernefs  as  they  formerly  contended 
who  fliould  be  foremoft  in  pomp  and  idle  magnificence. 
This  great  revolution  the  author  afcribes  chiefly  to  the  late 
king  of  Pruflia,  who  taught  his  neighbours  that  ufeful  lefTon 
in  politics,  that  the  real  interefls  of  princes  and  thofe  of  their 
fubjedls  are  the  fame. 

We  fhall  concluddour  review  of  this,  article  with  the  au- 
thor's general  account  of  the  Germans,  whofe  charafter  he 
has  juffly  delineated, 

*  The  peculiar  turn  of  the  Germans  feems  to  be  for  philofophy  | 
tbey  are  diftinguiihed  from  all  the  nations  in  £urope  for  cool  and  juft 
judgments,  united  with  extreme  induflry;  they  were  the  firft- wKo 
threw  a  light  on  mathematics  and  general  phyfics ;  next  they  darted 
throogh  theology,  then  hiftory,  and  finally  legiflation,  with  the  fame 
philoiophical  fpirit.  They  will  do  well  to  leave  to  other  nations  the 
prize  of  wit,  for  which  they  will  always  contend  in  vain. . 

*  If  Germany  could  make  itfelf  one  great  people ;  if  it  was  awted 
under  one  governor ;  if  the  prefent  interells  of  a  finele  prince  were 
not  often  \tk  oppofition  to  the  good  of  the  whole  i  if  all  the  members 
were  fo  well  compafted  into  one  body  that  the  fuperfiuons  fap  of  th<^ 
one  could  circulate  and  invigorate  the  reft  i  what  much  greater  dept^ 
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towards  cultivation  would  the  empire  then  make !  But  then  Ger 
many  would  give  laws  to  all  Europe.  How  powerful,  as  things  even 
now  are^  are  the  two  noufes  of  Auilria  and  Brandenburg,  the  great* 
nefs  of  whofe  ftrength  confills  in  their  German  pofTeflions,  and  who 
yet  neither  poffefs  the  half,  nor  e\'en  the  beft  parts  of  the  country. 
Conceive  this  country  in  fuch  a  iituation  as  that  no  burthenfome  ex- 
cife  fhoald  opprefs  the  internal  commerce  of  the  different  provinces  ; 
no  cuftpms  fhould  prohibit  exports  all  over  the  world ;  in  fuch  a  iitu- 
ation as  that  the  immenfe  fums  that  it  gives  for  outlandifh  commodi- 
ties, which  itfelf  can  furnifli,  (hould  be  fpared — or  that  it  could  be- 
come a  naval  power,  for  which  it  has  fuch  ports,  and  fuch  plenty  of 
proviiions^  that  it  could  itfelf  employ  the  numerous  colonies  it  fends 
out  to  the  reH  Of  Europe :  conceive  this — what  country  in  the  world 
could  then  cope  with  Germany? 

•  The  charadter  of  men  depends,  for  the  moft  part,  on  their  go- 
vernment;   The  chara<f^er  of  the  Germans  has,  in  general,  as  little 
brilliancy  in  it  as  the  conftitution  of  the  empire ;  they  have  none  of 
the  national  pride  and  patriotifm  by  which  the  Britons,  Spaniards, 
and  our  own  coubtrymen,  are  diftinguiflied,  fond  as  their  poets  have 
been,  for  fome  time  paft,  of  afcribing  thefe  qualities  to  them.     Their 
pride  and  patriotic  fentiments  only  extend  to  the  part  of  Germany  ip 
which  they  are  born ;  to  the  refl  of  their  countrymen  they  are  as  flrange 
as  to  any  Grangers;  nay,  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  they  are  much 
fonder  of  Grangers  than  they  ^e  of  their  own  countrymen.     It  is 
the  fenfe  of  weaknefs  of  the  leSer  powers  of  Germany  which  damps 
their  national  pride  ;  it  is  only  becaufe  Germany  cannot  ufe  its  power 
altogether,   and  that  other  nations  feel  their  llrength,   that  it  has 
been  defpifed  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  who  yet  have 
nothing  to  boaft  above  it,  fave  a  fafter  bond  of  union  among  them- 
felves,  or  a  ridiculous  pride.     We  feldom  judge  of  men  from  their 
inner  worth,  io  much  as  from  the  ej(temal  appearance  they  make  in 
the  world.     We  eflima'te  the  Ruffians,  Englilh,  &c.  according  to  the 
idea  we  have  taken  up  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  though  the  indivi- 
dual may  happen  to  be,  as  he  often  is,  ten  times  more  barbarous 
.  than  a  German,  we  give  him  credit  for  the  fame  and  worth  of  his 
illuftrious  countrymen. 

*  Tho^gh  the  charaf^er  of  the  Germans  be  not  fo  brilliant  as  that 
of  other  nations,  Hill  it  is  not  deilitute  of  its  peculiar  excellencies. 
The  German  is  the  man  of  the  world.     He  lives  under  every  iky, 
and  conquers  every  natural  obftacle  to  his  happinefs.     His  indullry 
is  inexhaudible.     Poland,  Hungary,  Ruffia,  the  Engliih  and  Dutch 
colonies,  are  much  indebted  to  German  emigrants.    Even  the  firft 
fiates  in  Europe  owe  to  Germany  great  part  of  their  knowledge. 
jReditude  is  alfo  an  almofl  univerfal  charaderiflic  of  the  people  of 
this  country  ;  nor  are  the  manners  of  the  peafants,  and  tbofe  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lefler  cities,  by  any  means  fo  corrupt  as  thofe  of 
France  and  other  countries ;  it  is  owing  to  this  that,  notwithilandxng 
the  great  emigrations,  the  country  is  Itill  fo  well  peopled.    To  con- 
dude*  frugality  on  the  fide  of  the  proteftants,  and  franknefs  and 
TOodheartednelii  on  the  fide  of  the  catholics,  are  brilliant  national 
ckarafieriffics^* 
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Thefe  Travek  afibrd  proof  that  the  Baron  Riefbeck  wa?  ^ 
man  of  fentiment  and  obfervation.  The  tranflation  is  not 
executed  with  elegance,  and,  in  foni,e  places,  not  with  fuffi- 
cient  delicacy;  but  the  fenlc  of  the  author  is  rendered  in 
terms  which  are  perfpicuous ;  and  the  work  compriies  much 
information  relative  to  the  prcfent  ftate  of  CJermany • 
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Art.  IIL    Jn  EJfay  upon  Tune  *.  Being  an  Attempt  to  free,  the 
Scale  of  Mujic^  and  the  Tune  of  In/iruments,  from  Imper^ 
JeSion,  Illuflrated  with  Plates.    8vo.  los.  boards.   Elliot, 
Edinburgh;  Cadell,  London,     1781. 

TM^USIC  is  one  of  thofe  fciences  which  docs  not  rife  to- 
"^  ^  wards  perfeftion  by  any  gradual  progrefs :  it  remains 
for  ages  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  all  at  once  mounts  to  im- 
provement. Chance, '  however,  does  not  reign  here  more 
than  elfewhere  ;  but  the  theory  of  mufic,  dark  and  abftraflr, 
buried  in  mathematics,  hardly  finds  a  perfon  once  in  a  cen- 
tury difpoled  to  look  into  its  ftate ;  much  Icfs  to  attempt  to 
reform  it. 

The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  harmony :  they  had  no 
motive  to  ftudy  it ;  for  their  mufic  being  joined  to  verfe, 
had  it  been  accompanied  with  harmonics,  poetry  would 
have  been  drowned,  and  thejirery  laws  of  the  ftate  counter- 
aded.  Hence  were  they  proicundly  unacquainted  with 
mufic  in  parts ;  and  no,  event  in  nature  or  art  could  have 
fiUed  a  Greek  philofopher  with  more  aftonifhment  than  to 
have  feated  him  in  a  modern  concert.  The  invention  of 
harmony  began  to  open  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  became 
at  laft  the  moft  brilliant  difcovery  yet  made  in  any  fcience 
or  art. 

Kules  of  compofition  in  harmony  have  been  now  long 
eftablifhed  in  modern  Europe  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  in- 
quiries have  been  made  into  the  principle  on  which  thefe 
rules  are  founded.  We  owe  thefe  inquiries  chiefly  to  the 
French  nation.  From  experiments  made  by  Merfennus  and 
Sauveur  upon  founding  bodies,  about  two  centuries  ago,  but 
which  had  been  turned  to  no  ufe,  M.  Rameau,  in  thefe  days' 
has  attempted  to  demonftrate  the  principle  of  harmony. 
Kefides  the  principal  found,  there  being  in  thefe  experi- 
ments an  accompaniment  of  the  upper  harmonics  yielded 
by  nature  and  diftinftly  heard  by  the  ear,  the  great  theorift' 

*  This  efiay  appeared  before  the  commeDcement  of  our  Journal ; 
but,  as  it  pofTeiTes  uncommon  merit,  and  is  but  little  kiiowir  tojch^ 
public,  we  hope  a  review  of  it,  even  at  this  time,  will  be  acceptable. 
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ereAed  here  his  phyfical  principle,  deriving  the  treble  from 
the  ftindamental  baft,  a  harmony  from  melody.  In  Italy,  the 
celebrated  Tartini  took  a  different  route,  although  leading 
to  the  fam^  end;  and  made  obfervations  which,  till  his 
day,  feem  to  have  e/capcd  all  mankind.  While  two  bodies 
were  founding,  hediftinguiflied  a  third  founds  different  from 
botht  and  engendered  betwixt  them.  This  third  found  he 
found  to  be  the  bafs  to  the  other  two ;  and  hence  another 
phyfical  principle  of  harmoAy.  From  his  experiments  h^ 
was  led  to  make  derivations  oppofite  to  thofc  of  Rameau, 
deducing  the  bafs  from  the  treble,  and  melody  from  har- 
mony. ^ 

We  applaud  the  la'bours  of  the  ingenious.  We  give  ad- 
iniration  to  Rameau  and  Tartini.  The  fyftem  of  the  one  is 
elegant,  and  of  the  other  profound  ;  but  we  have  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  both.  We  fee  ja  cortcurrence  betwixt  phyfics 
and  harmony;  but  in  place  of  the  demonftration  of  a  prin- 
ciple, we  have  only  the  ilJuftration  of  a  rule.  We  havefliH 
to  continue  the  fearch;  and  probably  at  laft  fliallfiijd  the 
principle  of  harmony  in  the  ear  of  man,  not  in  the  rcfonancc 
of  a  founding  body. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  modern  mufic  of  iar  greater 
moment,  which  ftill  remains  to  be  inveftigatcd,  and  which 
Kitbertp  has  exhaufted  the  labours  of  theorifts  in  vain. 
While  we  admire  the  fabric  of  modern  mufic,  there  is  one 
evil  which  it  has  always  carried  with  it,  and  which  lodges 
in  its  vitals.  The  compofer  when  he  writes,  and  the  per- 
former when  he  plays  on  his  inilrument^  cannot  avoid  dif- 
cord*.  ^  note  being  written  on  paper,  or  tuned  on  a  chord 
or  wire,  becoming  hence  fixed,  has  been  underftood  ne- 
ceffarily  to  fix  the  pitch  of  certain  other  notes  in  agreement 
with  itfelf,  however  often  thefe  may  be  found  at  war  with 
one  another.  All  the  ingenuity  of  compofers  has  been  ex- 
erted to  lelTen  or  to^  palliate  this  difcord.  The  general  re- 
medy h^s  been  to  diminHh  the  error  by  fpreading  it.  For 
example  :  if  in  a  number  of  notes,  one  of  them  be  found 
greatly  out  of  tune  to  certain  particular  notes,  though  in  tune 
to  fome  others,  the  mufician  has  attempted  to  divide  the 
error,  by  putting  each  note  a  little  out  of  tune,  that  the  ear, 
in  place  of  one  great  fhock,  might  receive  only  a  numbet 
of  .little  ones..  This  has  been  ftiled  temperament:  and  to  de- 
vife-  the  beft  fcheme  of  temperament  has  been  the  Ulyffes's 
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bow.  In  which  every  theorift  in  mufic  has  been  trying  his' 
ftrength  thefe  feven  hundred  years. 

W$  are  arrived  at  the  particular  work  which  lies  before 
us.  The  author  engages  in  the  enterprifc  we  haVe  men-> 
tioned,  but  lays  down  the  bow  to  try  other  weapons.  His 
objeft  is  perfedt  tune  itfelf.  It  need  not  be  noticed,  that  he 
fets  aiide  the  iemitonic  fcaie,  and  every  fyftem  of  tempera- 
ment whatever.  He  fets  out  to  inveAigate  the  diatonic 
icale  of  mufic,  and  trace  its  laws  by  ftrift  experiment.  He 
admits  no  note  but  what  is  genuine,  and  obtains  the  ianftidn 
of  the  ear ;  that  is,  of  naturje.  In  this  procefs  he  finds  that 
nature  points  particularly  at  tht  Jecimd  oi  t\it  fcale,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  being  fixed,  intimates  that  it  fhould  be  changeable, 
becoming  alternately  line  greater  and  line  lejfer  to  the  key- 
note. By  this  operation  every  falft  interval  is  baniihed 
from  the  internal  parts.  He  examines  the  tune  of  the  vio- 
lin and  organ,  and  regulates  their  notes,  in  modulating 
through  all  their  ufiial  keys,  without  admitting,  in  any  cale, 
falfe  tune  ;  and  concludes  with  pointing  out  the  traft  to  far- 
ther diicovery. 

But  we  add  a  more  particular  account,  though  fhort,  referv> 
ring  the  mufical  reader  to  the  work  itfelf. 

Thfi  writer  divides  his  effay  into  two  parts.  The  firft 
treats  of  the  tune  of  the  fiddle.  In  an  introduiior)^  chaptec 
he  explains  the  diatonic  fcale  ;  fhews  in  what  refpefts  that 
fcale  has  l^een  thought  unfit  to  a^rd  the  V2^riety  required  in 
mufical  entertainment ;  and  gives  an  account  of  the  attempts 
to  reduce  the  fcale,  firft  into  half  notes,  but  found  to  be  im- 
prafticable  frpm  furd  quantities  in  the  divifion ;  fecondly, 
into  commas,  but  which  proved  unable  to  divide  any  of  the 
three  diatonic  elements,  without  leaving  a  remainder.  The 
matter  being  left  hopelefs  in  thefe  different  views,  even  in 
refpeft  of  bare  poffibility,  he  defpairs  not,  however,  he 
fays,  to' give  rules  caiy  to  be  followed,  direding  towards 
perfeft  tune  upon  the  violin,  and  actually  reaching  it  on 
other  inftruments.  There  follows  a  general  examination  of 
the  tune  of  the  fiddle,  and  experiments  upon  the  manner  of 
flopping  it;  after  which,  a  particular  examination  of  regu- 
lated fcales,  and  a  regulation  of  tune  in  general.  The 
fcales  are  not  carried  higher  th^n  the  pitch  of  D  upon  the 
fulljbift ;  becaufe,  thefe  being  underflopd,  performers  will 
of  themfelyes  know  how  to  proceed  :  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  adds,  that- performance  upon  the  higher  Ihifts  ferves 
chiefly  to  difplay  dexterity,  often  at  the  expence  of  mufical 
fcntiment.  He  points  out  the  benefit  of  the  regulated  fcales : 
upon  aftually  comparing  pafTages  of  the  greateft  matters, 
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Tartinl,  Q^rclli,  and  Giardini,  he  finds  that  even  altHough 
they  were  executed  with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  they  muft, 
iiotwithftandirig,  be  out  of  tune  by  comma ;  and  he  con- 
ceives that  our  being  pleafed  at  all,  in  lijch  cafes,  is  owing 
to  a  fecrct  effort  of  the  mind,  fupplying  the  defeft. 

Part  fecond  treats  of  the  tune. of  the  organ.  Tuning 
fcalesare  given,  and  the  general  plan  of  an  organ,  capable 
of  true  diatpnic  tune  in  all  its  keys.  The  falfe  intervals  ard 
correfted  by  making  the  fecond  of  the  fcale  occafionally  tone 
leiTer  to  the  key  note,  inftead  of  tone  greater.  Reafon  and 
experiment,  fays  he,  leaving  the  matter  in  equilibrio,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  nature  has  meant  the  fecond  to  be 
changeable.  He  explains  the  diverging  nature  of  tune, 
confidered  by  Mr.  Huygens  to  be  unaccountable ;  and  he  ex- 
amines Mr,  Harrifon's  doftrine  of  the  analogy  betwixt  mufical 
ratios  and  thofe  of  a  circle. 

The  author  concludes  with  an  appendix,  containing  hints 
fpr  praftical  improvements.  He  inquires  into  what  may  be 
prpperly  called  the  fy^tm  of  tuneful  founds  ;  and  finds  tha^; 
.  the  fyftem  of  twenty-four  keys,  to  which,  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  received  fyftem,  he  had  limited  his  prefent  re- 
gulation, might  be  continued  ad  infinitum ;  ^nd  has  no  title 
to  be  confidered  sCs  the  fyftem  more  than  any  other.  But  he 
adds  that  this  fyftem  feems  much  more  than  fufficient  to 
yield  all  the  variety  compofers  had  hitherto  aimed  at ;  and 
propofes  in  its  place  a  fimple  fyftem  of  fix  keys,  as  being 
all  that  are  -requifite  in  chafte  compofition.  This  fyftem, 
Iwwever,  requires  no  lefs  than  eighteen  degrees  of  mufic ; 
while  the  other,  confifting  of  twenty-four  keys,  is  only  in 
fa£k  furniihed  with  twelve  degrees. 

•  Thus,*  fays  he,  p.  274,  *  it  would,  appear  that  any  note  being 
given  as  a  principal  key-note,  whether  in  the  major  or  minor  mode, 
a  compofep  may  from  it,  with  all  propriety,  modulate  int6  Hve  dif- 
ferent new  keys,  and  no  more  ;  whichkeys  are  comprehended  in  the 
iignature  to  which  the  principal  key  belongs,  and  the  iignaturea 
which  immediately  precede  and  fucceed  it  -,  and  that  the  limits  of 
^  xnodulati'on  can  be  extended  no  farther,  without  becoming  (in  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Malcolm)  unttafura/  and  inconfiftent.  From 
the  views  hitherto  taken,  it  would  appear  that  thefe  limits  need  not  be 
extended  ;  becaufe  within  them  lies  all  the  variety  that  the  diatonic 
icale  can  afford.  For  the  fame  reafon  too,  it  would  feem  that  all 
true  tunefulHTompofition  may  be  executed  upon  an  organ  conilruAed 
with  three  fignatures  only,  "through  all  its  modulations;  for,  'by 
tranfpofition,  any  piece  of  muficj  wherever  its  principal  key  is  placed, 
may  be  removed  to  any  other  key  of  the  fanie  mode;  and  if  its  mo- 
dulations or  changes  of  keys  extend  no  further  than  thefe  limits,  an 
organ  whofe  tune  comprehends  no  more  than  the  degrees  pro|>er  to 
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three  eonneflcd  fignatares^  miift  be  £t  for  execntijig  aM  TqcIi  compo* 
fition  in  true  tune/-^'  So  that  an  inftrument  furnilned  with  three  full 
fignatures  in  perfect  tune,  will  require  no  more  than  eighteen  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  tune  to  each  odlave ;  or,  including  the  key-note  re* 
peated  in  oclave,  the  number  of  notes  required  will  be  in  all  nine- 
teen ;  and  thefi;  will  be  fit  to  afford  a  modulation  through  fix  different 
keys,  all  in  perfed  tune/ 

•  This  feeij^s  to  point  out  the  way  to  obtain  the  inftrument  in  true 
cuae  in  its  mod  iimple  form ;  and  alfo  gives  latitude  for  extending  it 
indefinitely;  for  twenty  one  degrees  of  tune  will  give  eight  keys, 
twenty-four  ten  keys,  and  fo  on ;  adding  three  degrees  for  each  addi- 
tional fignature,  each  fignature  comprehending  a  major  and  a  minor 
key»  till  the  inftrument  becomes  as  comprehenfive  as  may  be 
required.— 

The  author  at  laft  concludes  thus : 

^  It  feems  clear,'  p.  288,  <  that  all  our  ^pital  inftrumenti  are  very 
fufceptible  of  reformation,  with  little  encroachment  upon  the  fim- 
plicity  of  their  prefent  conftruAion ;  nay,  that  all  the  varieties  of 
tune  required  from  each  finger-key  of  the  organ,  in  its  moft  extenfive 
form^  may  be  commodioufly  produced  from  one  fingle  pipe  placed  to 
each  finger-key.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  thajt  ingenious 
men  may  be  excited,  by  proper  encouragement,  in  fome  future  pe- 
riod, to  exert  their  abilities  for  reforming  the  prefent,  or  contriving, 
new  infiruments,  agreeable  to  natural  and  true  tune,  now  that  it  is 
prefumed  an  opening  has  been  made  towards  the  knowledge  of  its 
laws.' 

*  But  it  is  very  queftionable,  whether  the  ears  of  the  prefent  ge« 
Deration  will  ever  be  gratified  with  the  effed.  The  world,  not  un- 
wifely,  jealous  of  pretences  to  difcovery,  examines  with  caution,  and 
flowly  yields  afient.  It  is  therefore  \try  uncertain  whether  it  would 
be, prudent  for  any  one  now  living  to  rifk  his  labour  with  a  view  to^ 
reap  the  reward.  The  apprehenfion  of  this  mud  naturally  damp  the 
ardoor  of  the  ingenious,  efpecially  if  they  refled  on  the  late  decifion 
upon  literary  property,  fet  up  againfi  the  exertions  of  ingenuity  in 
general.* 

'  From  a  review  of  the  general  fubjeft  of  this  work,  reflexions  of 
moment  might  be  added,  were  they  not  foreign  to  its  defign.  The 
danger  of  precipitate  judgment  might  be  remarked.  Many  things 
have  appeared  to  philofophers  contradidory  in  fcience  and  in  nature. 
Criticifms  of  various  feverity  have  been  made.  The  wifdom  even  of 
Providence  in  its  wider  adminifb-ations  of  the  world,'  from  circum- 
ilances  apparently  unaccountable,  has  been  arraigned,  or  altogether 
denied.  Inhere  is  no  fubje^  inore  fit  to  exemplify  the  raOinels  of 
fuch  philofophy,  than  the  prefent ;  becaufe  there  is  no  fubjed  which^ 
has  been  confidered  by.  men  of  the  greateil  talents,  in  al!  ages,  to  be- 
tray fuch  inconfiftency  as  the  laws  of  tune.  No  demondrations  have 
been  held  more  conclufive  than  thofe  Which  prove  that  utter  and 
complicated  impofiibilities  forbid  the  reconcilement  of  the  principles 
of  mufic :  and  yet^  aft^r  the  fpring  has  been  fortunately  touched,  how^ 
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fpontaneoufly  do  they  unfold  themfelves !  how  fimply  and  rattonalljr 

beautiful !' 

The  objeft  of  this  work,  however  executed,  is  noble  ;  it 
is  to  introduce  purity  and  chaftity  into  an  art,  of  all  others, 
the  moft  fplendid  and  charming.  The  attempt  is  to  banifii . 
thofe  jarring,  impure,  and  tempered  founds  yyith  which  in- 
ftrumental  mufic  is  loa^ded ;  and  tp  limit  that  e^^travagance 
of  keys,  which  proceeds  only  from  falfe  t^ftc,  i^rom  Iu:;ury, 
and  innovation. 

The  Effay  bears  the  marks  of  labour,  of  ingenuity,  aiid 
of  years:  and  perhaps  it  will,  in  return,  require  all  thefe 
of  the  critic  before  he  can  decide  upon  its  merits.  In  fucli 
circumftances,  we  will  not  give  judgment.  We  recommend 
the  performance  to  thofe  who  love  candour,  and  who  pa- 
troni:5e  ingenuity. 

We  may  venture  to  foretel  that  obftacles  may  arife,  in- 
/  dependent  of  beauty  or  of  blemilh,  of  truth  or  of  error. 
Performers  will  not  return  to  fchool.  The  Effay  turn^ 
their  world  upfide  down  ;  and  they  will  refent  it.  The  au* 
thor  mutt  poffibly  look  forward  to  a  new  generation.  The 
fate  of  the  booK,  moft  probably,  will  be  decided  on  the 
continent,  where  almoft  every  man  of  letters  is  fkilled  in  the 
theory  of  mufic;  and^ where  fo  many  theorifts  have,  in  left 
important  points,  lately  gathered  fame. 

The  ftyle  is  fuited  to  a  fubjeft  of  fciepcc;' plain,  in  ge- 
neral corredl,    and,   upon  occafions,    animated.     We   are 
tempted  to  believe ,that  the  produftion  comes  from  the  other 
'  fide  of  the  Tweed  :  we  meet  tht  Jhall  2Lnd  willy  the  fihbokth 
of  Scotland,  ufed  indifcrimihately  the  one  for  the  other. 


Art.  IV.    yofeph  and  Benjamin ;  a  Cohver/ation.    Tranflated 
fromaFrerichManufcfipt,  Small  8 vo.  3s.  fewed.  Murray. 
London,  1787. 

Tl[^E  are  informed,  in  an  advertisement,  that  this,  con- 
^^  verfition  between  Dr.  Franklin  iind  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  is  tranflated  fr#m  a  French  Manufcript.  The  ac- 
cident by  Which  the  confidential  converfation  of  thefe  pro- 
found politicbiahs  has  found  its  way  into  world,  in  lefs  than 
two  years,  is  to  be  concealed  from  the  public  till  "  the  heads 
<*  of  fome  peribns  concerned  fhall  be  laid  low."  Waiting 
with  humble  fubmiffion  for  the  difcoyery  of  this  fccret,  we 
ihall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  a  dialogue  between  two 
fuch  great  nien,  whether  real  or  imagined,  forms  a  very 
proper  vehicle  of  political  fpeculation.    The  converfation 
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Vetween  the  philofopher  and  the  monarch  turns  chiefly  on 

the  politics  of  Britain  and  France,    It  was  natural  for  the 

emperor  to  diredi  the  conference  to  thefe  fubjefts ;  and  as 

the'  doAor  had  reiided  at  the  Englifh  and  French  courts,  and 

had  many  tranfaAions  with  them,  he  was  well  qualified  to 

give  him  information  with  regard  to  their  views.    T^ie 

chief  objeft  of  this  dialogue  is  to  hold  out  to  the  public  the 

alarming  progrefs  of  French  politics.    **  The  court  of  Eng- 

*^  land,"  lays  our  author,  "  has  feldom  any  fcbemes  upon  its 

neighbours,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  its  views  being 

made  known  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  France,  which  always 

has  had,  and  always  will  have,  defigns  upon  the  liberty 

or  the  importance  of  other  nations.    The  particular  plai^ 

'<  which  France  has  laid  to  aggrandize  herfelf  at  the  ex* 

*f  pence  of  other  nations,  have  been  changed;  but  that  one 

««  principle  of  railing  herfelf  at  the  expence  of  others,  has 

•*  been  adhered  to  as  invariably  by  the  French  court,  as 

*<  nature  adheres  to  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation/* 

This  obfervation,  which  is  founded  on  truth,  our  author  il* 

loftrates  in  the  condu£i  of  France  during  the  American  war; 

but  imputes  many  things  to  policy  and  previous  defign, 

which  arofe  from  circumftances,  and  were  produced  by  the 

occafton.     But  the  moft  curious  illuilration  of  this  do^rine 

is  Dr.  Franklin's  difcovery  of  "  the  political  bible** 

of  France,  preferved  in  the  San<Slum  Sandlorum,  with  all 

due  care  and  fecrecy,  and  which  may  properly  be  called 

**  The  DOOMSDAY-BOOK  of  Europc." 

'  A  book  is  kept  in  one  of  the  moft  fecret  parts  of  a  royal  building 
in  Paris,  in  which  book  each  nation  in  Europe  has  a  place  affigned  for 
itfelf  i  fomething  in  the  manner  of  a  merchant's  ledger.  France  is 
firft,  Spain  next,  then  England,  Holland,  the  German  empire,  Pruffia, 
Raffia,  Portugkl,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Thefe  are  all  the  nations 
on  the  lift ;  and,  to  the  beil  of  my  recolledion,  that  is  the  order  in 
which  they  follow.  Perhaps,  if  the  bool^  were  to  be  arranged  now, 
the  order  might  be  a.little  different ;  but  it  is  a  very  coniiderable  num* 
ber  of  years  (though  1  do  not  know  how  many)  Ance  it  was  begifn. 
There  art  a  number  of  excellent  maps  kept  in  the  fame  apartment, 
to  which  they  have  a  reference ;  and  every  circumdance  that  affe£^s« 
in  any  degree,  the  political  importance  of  either  of  thefe  nations,  is 
regiflered  under  the  proper  head  as  foon  as  it  is  known,  and  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  pofiible.  The  circumftances  upon  which  the  im- 
j>ortance  of  each  country  depends,  are  minutely  defcribed ;  and,  in 
another  part  of  the  fame  book*  is  the  plan  of  the  French  monarch  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  outlines  of  a  plan  by  which  France  may  be  raifed 
above  her  neighbours.  This  book  may,  I  think,  be  called  the  po- 
litical "BIBLE  of  France*;  and  it  is  preferved  in  the  Sandum  Sanc- 
lorum,  with  all  doe  care  and  fecrecy*.  The  people  concerned  in  the 
compilation  are  men  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortune;  and  jt  is  death, 
>      .  as 
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as  well  as  confifcation  of  property  and  degradation  of  family,  ever 
to  mention  the  exiftence  of  this  work.  The  king  of  France,  I  have 
been  toldj  has  often  fpent  three  hours  at  a  time  confulting  this 
oracle  $  and  though  he  has  not,  I  believe,  ever  actually  projeded 
any  important  meafures  himfelf,  yet  he  has  become  fo  much  mafter 
of  the  fubjed,  as  Co  be  able  to  judge  of  the  expediency,  and  enter 
with  proper  interefl  into  the  undertaking  of  his  court. 

*  JDifferent  plans  have  been  laid,  and  this  book  has  been  afed  as 
the  foundation  of  them  all.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1768  that  the 
final  plan  was  adjufted,  though  it  meets  with  alterations,  and  has  re* 
ceived  fome  additions  fmce  that  time. 

*  The  plan  formed  in. the  year  I  mention,  was  nearly  thus:  to 
snake  England  and  Holland  the  firft  objedls  of  attack  i  and,  to  pre- 
vent too  great  a  complication  of  views,  it  was  refolved  to  gain  their 
points  with  thefe  two  nations  before  any  other  part  of  the  general  plan 
Ihould  be  attempted. 

*  On  confulting  the  book,  the  importance  of  England  was  found 
t6  arife  from  its  great  manufadluring  and  commercial  excellence  at 
home,  from  America,  the  Wefl-India  iilands,  and  the  pofleffions  in 
Afia,  which  at  that  time  were  but  recently  acquired. 

*  The  weak  fides  of  the  Englifh  nation  were  pot  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  a  page,  and  flood  thus :  the  government,  though  free,  and 
favourable  to  the  internal  acquiiition  of  wealth,  fo  clogged  by  the 
cabals  of  party,  that  it  is  incapable-  of  making  any  bold  exertions  ; 
and  that,  from  its  nature,  this  defed  was  daily  increaiing.  The  na- 
tional debt^  b^ing  borrowed  on  perpetuities,  muil  always  increafe, 
ttnleCs  a  powerful  exertion  is  made  to  throw  it  off,  or  to  pay  it  ofF. 
The  latter  of  thefe  is  an  effort  too  great  to  be  accomplifhed  under  fo 
lieavy  a  load  of  taxes  as  are  already  exifting;  and  the  former  is  a 
mode  that  will  not  be  taken,  while  there  remains  a  power  in  govern- 
ment of  raifing  a  fingle  fixpence  more.  As^tbe  nation  depends  on 
credit,  it  muii  ufe  no  undue  freedoms  with  its  creditors.  This,  though 
a  How,  brings  a  certain  deflrudlion.  The  colonies  in  America,  no( 
ipery  well  afie<f)ed  to  government,  are  too  extenfive  to  be  long  re- 
tained in  fubjedion.  The  diflance  of  the  poffeffions  in  India,  their 
extent,  and,  above  aU»the  rebellious  difpofition  of  the  Eaflem  princes, 
will  make  it  eafy  when  the  time  is  ripe  to  fupport  a  rebellion.  The. 
irature  of  the  Englifh  court  was  alfo  coniidered  as  a  great  foundation 
fcMT  hope'.  The  temporary  views  of  the  miniders,  and  their  (hort« 
fighted  policy,  with  good  reafon,  afforded  hope  to  an  afpiring,  a 
far-fighced,  and  a  defigning  rival.  With  fetch  advantages,  and  luch 
defects,  did  the  Englifh  nation  appear  to  the  court  of  Verfailles  ;  and 
it  was  refolved  to  level  the  fhafts  of  their  ambition  at  the  mOft  vul- 
iierable  parrs.  The  difcontents  in  America,  which  were  not  alto- 
gether unknown,  promifed  to  afford  the  mofl  fpeedy,  if  not  the  moll 
effe^lual,  blow  to  the  greatnefs  of  England.  Jt  was  determined  that, 
if  the  flames  of  rebellion  could  once  be  lighted  up  in  America,  they 
flionld  never  be  extinguifhed  but  with  the  power  of  the  firitifh  empire 
^n  that  continent.  France  was  determined  to  encourage  the  difcon- 
tents to  foment,  and  then  to  abet,  a  rebellion  ;  and  fhe  obtained  a 
iiscret  promife  from  Spain  to  ailifl;  while  the  expence  with  which  i^ 
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would  incnmber  the  trade  of  England,  would  give  i  double  blow  to 

it6  profpcrity  J  and  £0  fanguine  (M.V told  me)  were  their  hopes 

at  one  time,  that  it  was  actually  fuppofed  they  might  bring  rmtt  upon 
that  flourifhing  ifland  before  the  end  of  the  war.  How  far,  and  how 
well,  the  fchemes  of  France  fucpeeded,  we  all  know :  that  latter 
event  has  not  indeed  by  any  means  taken  place,  but  the  others  have« 
For  my  own  part  it  gives  me  infinite  pleafure  to  perceive  that  Britain 
is  not  yet  likely  to  iiok,  either  under  the  increafe  of  debt,  or  the  lofs 
of  territory.' 

We  have  fome  doubts  concerning  the  authenticity  of  this 
French  hihle^  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  apocryphah 
Our  author  leems  as  zealous  to  inculcate  a  jealoufy  of  French 
politics,  as  good  proteftants  have  been,  for  a  hundred  years, 
to  propagate  the  terror  of  popery.  There  are  many  juft  re- 
flections and  ingenious  hints  in  this  performance  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  it  holds  more  of  the  imagination  than  the  judge- 
ment, and  contains  more  theory  than  inveftigation.  Fjom 
the  provincial  phrafes  which  frequently  occur,  it  appears  to 
be  the  compoiition  of  a  North  Briton. 


Art.  V.  The  Lounger.  A  'Periodical  Paper 9  pullijbed  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  J^jrx  1785  dw^i  1786.  3  vols. ,  izmo. 
1 2$.  ftitched.  Creech,  Edinburgh ;  Cadell,  London. 
1787.  .     . 

■TpHlS  elegant  and  entertaining  mifccllany  proceeds  from 
-*-    the  fame  fchool  which  produced  the  Mirror,  about  five 
years  ago.     The  merit  of  the  latter  work  has  been  appre- 
ciated in  England,  and  procured  it  a  name  aiul  rank  in  the 
annals  of  literature^  as  a  proper  companion  to  the  Speftator 
of  Addifon.     Volumes  of  this  kind,  that  are  the  daily  vifi- 
tants  of  the  parlour,  not  the  feldom- confulted  oracles  of  the 
library,  by  blending  inftru6Hon  with  amufement,  and  the 
ufeful  with  the  agreeable,  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
public  tafle  and  the  public  manners.    It  was  the  boafl:  of 
Socrates  that  "  he  brought  philofophy  down  from  heaven 
"  to  earth ;"  from  airy  fpeculations,  aixl  metaphyfical  the- 
ories, to  thofe  interefling  deduftions  and  ufeful  difcoveries 
that  form  the  code  of  private  life.     This  praife  pertains  to 
Addifon,  the  inventor  of  this  ipecies  of  writing,  in^  the 
highefl  degree.     He  was  the  firft  philofopher  of  the  elegant 
and  faihionable  world ;   and  contributed  more  than  any  of 
his  cotemporaries  to  enlighten  the  niinds,  refine  the  tafte^ 
and  reform  the  manners,  of  his  countrymen.    At  the  time 
when  he  appeared,  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the 
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Engliili,  both  in  morals  and  in  tafte,  had  becomje  extreme. 
A'her  the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  iblemnity 
and  gloom  of  the  covenanters,  the  cant,  low  cunning,  and 
l!3rpocrify,  "which  had  been  the  graces  at  the  court  of  Crom- 
well, became  the  objefts  of  ridicule,  and  a  different  fet  of 
manners  fucceeded.  The  long  faft 'which  the  nation  had 
kept>  was  fiicceeded  ^  a  day  of  riot,  and  licentioufnefs  be- 
,  canoe  triumphant.  The  monarch  himfelf  favoured  this 
propenfity  of  his  people  to  diffipation;  debauchery  became 
the  mark  of  a  loyal  fubjeit ;  and  a  gentleman  was  known 
by  his  yi^es.  A  man  of  wit  and  pleafure  was  the  perfeft 
f:hara(Ster  of  thdfe  days;  decency  was  difregarded  as  a.me- 
liiaf  quality  ;  and  common  rules  were  fuppoled  to  be  made 
for  the  common  people.  At  laft  virtue  was  fairly  put  out 
of  countenance,  and  turned  into  derifion.  Vice  and  vil- 
lainy, were  applauded  on  the  theatre.  The  debaucher  of 
women,  the  betrayer  of  men,  the  perfidious,  the  diflionour- 
able,  was  the  hero  in  comedy;  the  innocent  and  unfortunate 
were  the  objefts  of  ridicule.  Dramatic  poets  paint  nature, 
and  hold  the  mirror  to  the  times.  The  world  faw  its  own 
image,  and  fmiled.  The  ladies  crowded  to  plays  that  re- 
prelented  them  all  as  courtezans  or  hypocrites ;  and  gentle- 
men  fat  fpecS^ators  of  the  drama  that  reprefented  the  whole 
Ipecies  as  dtipes  or  defigning  Knaves,  Were  it  not  for  the 
irrefiftible  evidence  of  the  works  themlelves,  we  could  hardly 
bring  ourfelves  to  the  belief  that  the  comedies  of  Dryden, 
Etherege,  Wycherly,  and  Congreve,  were  ever  afted  in  the 
prorfence  of  human  beings.  No  wonder  that  the  zeal  of  good 
men  flamed  againfl  the  theatre,  when  fuch  a  fhock  was 
given  to  decency,  and  fuch  an  infult  committed  on  virtue. 
At  that  period  Addifon  appeared.  He  is  one  of  the  few  mo- 
dems who  have  fuftained  the  dignity  of  genius,  and  fup- 
ported  the  charafter  of  an  author.  He  did  not  meditate  to 
rarfe  himlelf  by  facrificing  to  the  times;  he  l^udied  not  to 
pfeafe,  but  to  improve;  not  to  indulge  the  humour,  but  to 
reflore  the  charafter,  and  refine  the  tafte  of  England,  tie 
fticceeded.  No  difcourle  is  more  calculated  to  make  a 
powerftFl  and  agreeable  impreffion  than  the  eloquence  of 
Addrfon.  Genius  and  tafte,  refleftion  and  feeling,^  go  hand 
in  hand  in  his  writings*  Unlike  the  cold  declamations  of  a 
cloiftered  monk  on  the  vanity  of  hilman  life,  his  addrels  to 
mankind  is  the  voice  of  man,  warm  from  the  heart,  and 
pointing  to  adKon.  Very  different  from  the  trite  topics  and 
common  places,  which  have  paflTed  from  pedant  to  pedant 
fince  the  days  of  Seneca,  the  morality  of  Addifon  is  the  re- 
flexion of  a  philofophcr  who  converfed  with  men  of  the 
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^Rrorld,  and  drew  from  the  life.  The  manners  he  defcribcs^ 
and  the  charafters  he  draws,  are  not  a  iatyrical  exhibition  of 
individuals,  like  the  old  Greek  comedy ;  nor  a  mere  per* 
fonification  of  virtues  and  vices,  like  the  early  comedy  of 
£n^la|)d;  nor  the  random  ftrokes  and  portraits  of  poffibiKty, 
which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  later  authors,  who  drew, 
human  nature  without  having  lived  in  the  world;  his  mo* 
Tality  is  taken  from  real  life;  delineates  the  image  of  the 
times,  and  prefents  the  true  colours  of  nature. 

As  the  corrupted  part  &f  mankind  in  his  time  were  wits,  ^ 
or  pretenders  to  wit,  he  addreffed  them  ia  their  own  ftyle. 
He  wrote  to  the  world  like  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  expofed 
the  follies  of  the  gay  and  witty  with  gaiety  and  wit.  He 
employed,  in  the  defence  of  religion  and  virtue,  the  wea-^ 
pons  by  which  they  had  been  attacked  for  half  a  century^ 
He  fet  the  ftrong  battery  of  the  enemies  to  decency,  ridi- 
cule, againft  themfelves,  and  turned  the  laugh  of  the  world 
on  the  fide  of  innocence  and  virtue* 

So  fpake  the  cherub,  and  his  grave  rebuke 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.     Abalhed  the  wicked  fiood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodnefs  was,  and  faw 
Virtue  in  her  Ihape,  how  lovely. 

Before  the  period  of  Addifon  the  taftc  of  his  countrymen 
was  as  corrupted  as  their  mocals.  Former  authors  had  fie- 
quently  exhibited  genius  in  its  rudenefs ;  it  was  re(erved  to 
him  to  Ihew  it  in  its  refinement.  The  delicacy  of  his  own 
imagination  led  him  to  the  beautiful ;  and  his  native  good 
tafte  was  improved  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
ancients.  Elegance  in  one  language  produces  itfeJf  in 
another,  from  the  pure  fountains  of  antiquity  he  drew  the 
claffic  fpirit ;  from  Greece  and  Rome  he  tranfplanted  good 
tafte  into  England.  He  was  the  firft  good  critic  that  his 
country  produced.  He  expofed  the  irregularities  of  the 
Englifh  drama ;  exorcifed  the  fiends  and  furies  from  tragedy, 
and  baniflied  murder  and  bloodflied  from  the  ftage.  As  he 
refined  tragedy,  he  purified  comedy.  He  detefted  the  falle 
pretenders  to  wit  and  humour^  tore  the  obfcene  garb  from 
the  comic  mufe,  and  expelled  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the 
age.  As  a  critic  he  gave  the  law  ;  as  an  Author  he  fet  the 
example.  Formed  on  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  an  attic 
elegance  fpreads  through  his  works.  Nothing  artificial  or 
affected,  laboured  or  urained,  appears  in  his  produftions. 
The  naive  and  the  natural  charaSerize  his  manner ;  his  ge- 
C|iu6  goes  on  in  a  gUding  ftream :  his  jnuie  has  the  flowing 
'  robe 
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robe  and  the  fine  movement  of  the  celeftials  *•  In  Other 
apthors  there  is  a  refearch  of  ornament,  an  ambition  to 
ihine,  a  labour  to  pleafe.  They  explore  nature  and  art  for 
a  latent  beauty,  and  ranfack  heaven  and  earth  for  the  new 
and  the  furprifing.  The  ornaments  of  Addifon  are  not 
ibught  for ;  they  come  of  their  own  accord.  .He  fcatters  no 
flowers  but  fuch  as  he  finds  in  his  way.  He  has  no  occaiion 
to  derange  the  ftream  of  his  fancy  ;  it  flows  Ijpontaneoufly  on 
clafiic  ground. 

He  leldom  afTumes  the  academic  gown,  or  a{>pears  in  the 
charafter  of  a  man  of  fcience.  He  poffeffed  not,  indeed, 
the  bold  philofophic  mind  that  grzfps  a  fyftcm  by  intuition, 
and  comprehends  a  whole fcience  in  a  few  plain  laws;  but 
his  eiTays  on  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination  are  refpec^able 
proofs  of  his  philofophic  powers  :  he  was  the  Columbus  who 
difcovered  that  ideal  world  which  fubfequent  adventurers 
Iiave  embellifhed  and  enlarged. 

We  hope  we  fhall  be  excufed  for  this  digreflion  on  the 
charafler  and  genius  of  Addifon,  as  he  was  the  Homer  in 
this  walk  of  literature,  and  as  his  excellencies  and  beauties, 
imitated  by  fucceeding  writers,  have,  in  fome  meafiire,  funk 
liis  name,  and  lefTened  his  reputation,  in  England.  On  this 
occafion  too,  it  may  be  prbper  to  pronounce  his  eulogium,  as 
the  authors  of  the  Mirror  and  the  Lounger  have  formed 
themfelves  in  the  Addifonian  fchool,  and  approach  nearer 
to  the  original  model  of  the  Spectator  than  many  of  its 
imitators.  When  we  mention  a  comparifon,  we  confine  it 
to  the  ferious  or  fentiraental  papers.  There  is  a  delicate 
comic  humour,  a  chaflifed  gaiety  and  a  naivete  in  Addifon 
which  has  never  been  imitated.  As  the  prieft  of  the  chafle 
and  elegant  Thalia,  he  is  like  Melchizedec,  without  anceftor  ' 
or  fuccefTor,  without  progenitors  or  defcendants. 

The  papers  in  this  coUeftion  bear,  in  general,  a  near  re- 
lemblance  to  thofe  in  the  Mirror.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
moral  efTay,  of  criticifm,  and  of  comic  painting,  that  forms 
an  agreeable  mifcellany,  though  the  predominant  papers  are 
thofe  of  the  grave  and  ientimental  call.  In*  eflays  of  this 
nature,  that  appeal  to  the  fancy  as  well  as  the  heart,  and  in 
melancholy  tales  that  abound  with  poetical  painting,  and 
exprefs  the  more  elegant  feelings,  the  Mirror  and  the 
Lounger,  eminently  excel.  This,  however,  fo  far  from 
extending,    will   probably  circumicribe  their   reputation* 
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Common  ftnfe  is  a  much  more  general  gift  of  heaven  than 
an  elegant  mind.  All  men  have  made  obfervationaon  life ; 
and  common  raaitims  of  this  kind  exprefled  in  elegant  or 
dignified  language,  give  back  to  the  reader  the  irAage  of  his 
mind,  embelliftied  and  adorned;  but  natural  infenfibility,  as 
well  as  the  bulUing  occupations  of  the  world,  confine  the 
relifli  of  the  more  elegant  and  fentimental  pleafures  to  a 
narrow  but  a  chofen  circle. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  Lounger,  we  fliall  prefent  the 
reader  with  the  forty-eighth  paper,  which  contains  the  fen- 
timent  and  the  moral  of  time. 

«  The  Lounger  having  now  "  rounded  one  revolving  vcar,"  may 
confider  himfelf  as  an  acquaintance  of  fome  ftanding  with  his 
readers,  and,  at  this  period  of  gratulations,  may  venture  to  pay 
them  the  compliments  of  the  fealon  with  the  freedom  of  intimacy 
and  the  cordiality  of  ftiendfhip,  Jn  the  life  of  a  periodical  effayift 
a  twelvemonth  is  a  confiderable  age.  That  part  of  the  world  i» 
which  his  fubjeft  lies  he  has  then  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  ia 
all  its  different  fituations ;  he  has  {etn  it  in  the  hurry  of  bufinefs/  in 
the  heyday  of  amufement,  in  the  quiet  of  the  country;  and  he  now 
attends  it  in  its  courfe  of  Chriftmas  feftivity  and  holiday  merri- 
ment. 

*  Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  that,  amidft  the  gratulations  and  fcfli- 
▼ity  of  this  returning  feafon,  J  am  fometimes  difpofed  to  hear  the 
one,  and  partake  the  other,  with  a  certain  ferioufnefs  of  mind  not 
well  fuited  to  the  vacancy  of  the  time;  to  look  on  the  jollity  arouivd 
me  with  an  eye  of  thought,  and  to  imprefs  in  my  imagination  a  tone 
of  melancholy  on  the  voices  that  wi(h  me  many  happy  years. 

*  As  men  advance  in  life,  the  'great  divifions  of  time  may  indeed 
fnrnifh  matter  for  fcrious  reflexion,  as  he  who  counts  the  money  he 
has  fpent,  naturally  thinks  of  how  much  a  fmaller  fum  he  has  left 
behind.  Yet,  for  my  own  part,  it  is  \t{s  from  anxiety  about  what 
remains  of  time,  thaft  from  the  remembrance  of  that  which  is  gone, 
that  I  am  led  into  this  •*  mood  of  pcnfivenefs."  In  my  hours,  of 
thoughtful  indolence,  I  am  not  apt  to  conjure  up  phantoms  of  the 
future ;  it  is  with  a  milder  fort  of  melancholy  that  J  fometimes  in- 
dulge  in  recalling  the  (hades  of  the  paft.  To  this  perhaps  the 
Lounger's  manner  and  habits  of  life  naturally  incline  him.  To  him 
leifure  gives  frequent  occafion  to  review  his  time,  and  to  compare  his 
thoughts.  Ey  tTie  Lounger  a  few  idcas^  natural  and  congenial  to  his 
mind,  are  traced  through  all  their  connexions ;  while  the  man  of 
profeffional  induftry  and  adlive  purfuit  has  many  that  prefs  upon 
him  in  fucceffion,  and  are  quickly  difmifTed.  He  who  lives  in  a 
crowd  gains  an  extenfive  acquaintance,  but  little  intimacy;  the  man 
whopoffcfles  but  few  friends,  enjoys  them  much^  and  thinks  of  them 
often. 

«  Time  meliows  ideas  as  it  mellows  wine.  Things  in  themfelves 
Indifferent  aj^^oirc  a.  certain  tendemefs  in  cecolleaion  :  and  the  fcenes 
cf  our  youth,  though  remarkable  neither  for  elegance  or  feeling,  rife 
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up  to  obr  mexdory  dignified  at, the  fame  time  and  endeared.  Ai 
coontrymen  in  a  diftant  land  acknowledge  one  another  as  friends, 
fo  obje£ls^  to  which  when  prefent  we  gave  bnt  litde  attention,  are 
nouriihed  ia'diilant  remembrance  with  a  cordial  regard.  If  in  their 
.own  nature  of  a  tender  kind,  the  ties  which  they  had  on  the  heart  are 
drawn  ftill  clofer^an^we  recal  them  w\th  an  enthaiiafm  of  feeling  wliieh 
the  fame  obje^s  of  the  immediate  time  are  unable  to  excite;  The 
ghofts  of  our  departed  aFedions  are  feen  through  that  foftening  me^ 
■dium»  which,  though  it  dims  their'  brightnefs,  does  not  impair  theii* 
attra^oo ;  like  the  ihade  of  Dido  appe^lribg  to  ^neas, 

**  Agnovitque  per  umbram 
Ob(cnrani«  qualem  prinio  qui  furgere  menfe 
Aut  videty  aut  vidiffe  putat  per  nubila  lunam; 
**    Demifit  lacrymas^  dulcique  affatus  amore  eil.*^ 

The  hum  of  a  little  t\lne  to  which  in  our  infancy  we  have  often 
llftened  ;  the  courfe  of  a  brook  which  in  our  childhood  we  have  fre» 
quently  traced  ;  the  niins  of  an  ancient  building,  which  we  remember 
almoft  entire ;  thefe  remembrances  fweep  over  the  mind  with  an  en- 
chanting power  of  tendernefs  and  melancholy,  at  whofe  bidding  the 
pleafores,  the  bufinefs,  the  ambition  pf  the  prefent  moment,  fade  and 
difappear. 

*  Our  finer  feelings  are  generally  nbt  more  grateful  to  the  fancy 
than  moral  to  the  mind.  Of  this  tender  power-  which  remembrance 
has  over  us,  feveral  ufes  might  be  made  ;  this  divinity  of  memory, 
did  we  worfhip  it  aright,  might  lend  its  aid  to  our  hap^inefs  as  well 
as  to  our  virtue. 

*  An  amiable  and  ingenious  philofopher  has  remarked,  that,  in 
eafili' buildings  no  man  is  a  villain  K  In  like  manner  it  may  perhaps 
be  pronounced,  (hat  every  man  is  virtuous  in  recolledtion ;  he  refts 
with  peculiar  fatisfa£iion  on  the  remembrance  of  fuch  adlions  as  are 
mod  congenial  to  the  better  parts  of  his  nature,  on  fuch  pleafures  as 
were  innocent,  on  fuch  deilgns  as  were,  laudable.  It  were  well  if, 
amidft  the  ardour  of  purfuit,  or  the  hopes  of  gratification,  we  fome« 
times  confidered  that  the  prefent  will  be  future,  as  well  as  that  the 
future  wilTbe  prefent;  that  we  anticipated  reflection  as  well  as  enjoy* 
ment.  Not  only  in  thofe  greater  and  more  important  concerns,  which 
are  what  Shakefpeare  calls  "  ftuffo^  the  confcience,**  but  in  the  leifer 
and  more  trivial  gffices  of  life,  we  (hould  be  more  apt  to  condud  our- 
felves  aright,  did  we  think  that  we  were  One  day  to  read  the  drama 
in  which  we  now  perform ;  and  that  of  ourfelves,  and  the  other  per- 
fohages  of  the  fcene,  we  were  to  jud^e  with  a  critical  feverity. 

*  Thb  indulgence  of  memory,  this  review  of  time,  would  blunt 
the  angry  and  difcordant  paflions  that  often  prey  on  our  own  quiet,  as 
well  as  on.  the  peace  of  others.  Scarce  any  man-is  fo  hard  of  heart  as 
to  feel  himfelf  an  enemy  over  the  grave  of  his  foe ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  contefts,  however  juft,  with  thofe  who  are  now  no  more^ 
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comes  acrofs  an  iogenaous  mind  with  a  fort  of  felf-accnfation.  The 
progrefs  of  time,  though  it  may  not  have  fwept  our  adverfaries  from 
the  earth,  will  probably  have  placed  both  them  and  us  in  circum* 
fiances  fach  as  to  allay,  if  not  to  extinguifh.  our  refentment.  Prof- 
perity  to  us,  or  misfortunes  to  them,  may  have  foothed  our  anger 
into  qoiet,  or  foftened  it  to  pity.  The  lefTons  of  tinvc  may  have 
taught  us,  what  wifdom  or  prudence  once  preached  to  us  in  vain, 
that  the  object  of  pur  contention  was  not  worth  the  (Iruggle  of  the 
eontefl,  that  we  miHook  the 'value  of  the  prize,  or  did  injuftice  to 
the  motives  of  our  competitors ;  or  perhaps  we  have  altered  thofe 
fentiments  in  which  we  were  formerly  fo  warm,  and  forfaken  thofe 
tenets  we  were  once  fo  pofitive  to  maintain^  The  hand  of  time,  im- 
•  perceptible  in  its  touch,  ileals  the  colour  from  our  opinions  ;  and,  like 
thofe  who  look  on  faded  pi6lures^  we  wonder  at  having  formerly  been 
firuck  with  their  force. 

*  Though  it  is  wifely  ordered  by  Providence  that  we  (hould  not 
paufe  in  the  purfuits  of  life  to  think  of  its  (hortnefs,  or  undervalue 
every  attainment  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  duration  when  attained ; 
yet  fuch  a  confideration  may  fairly  enough  mitigate  a  blameable 
eagemefs  in  the  chace,  or  a  blameable  depreflion  from  its  difappoint* 
ment.  I  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the  philofophy  of  an  old  foldier, 
whom  I  once  met  with  in  the  environs  of  London,  leaning  on  a 
crutch,  and  rather  accepting  than  foliciting  the  aid  Of  the  charitable* 
He  told  me,  not  without  fome  importunity  on  my  part,  the  hardihips 
and  the  dangers  he  had  encountered ;  the  number  of  his  campaigns* 
the  obllinacy  of  his  engagements^  the  length  of  his  fieges ;  **  yet  I 
failed  in  getting  Chelfea,"  faid  he,.  "  becaufe  I  was  rendered  inca* 
pable  of  the  fervice  in  confequence  of  a  rheumatifm  contra6ted  in  a 
winter  encampment;  and,  more  than  all  that,  becaufe  my  wife, 
fomehow  or  other,  had  difobliged  my  coinmanding  oiHcer.  But  £ 
forget  and  forgive,  as  the  faying  is ;  and,  thanks  to  fuch  as  your  ho* 
noor,  I  can  make  fhift  to  live.  It  is  true,  I  have  feen  others  get 
halberts,  ay,  and  commiffions  too,  that  were  not  better  men  thaa 
myfelf  ;•— but  that  don^t  fignify :  it  ivill  be  all  the  fame  an  hundred 
years  bence,^^  Without  all  the  happy  ftoicifm  of  the  foldier,  we  may 
often  footh  the  pangs  of  envy,  and  the  pinings  of  difcontent,  by  the 
confideration  of  that  period  when  they  (hall  ceafe  to  difquiet;  when 
time  (hall  have  nnplumed  the  pageantry  of  grandeur,  narrowed  the 
domains  of  wealth,  and  withered  the  arm  of  power. 

*  Nor  will  this  philofophy  of  time  convey  a  lefs  important  leiTon  to 
the  fuccefsfnl  than  to  the  unfortunate.  It  will  moderate  the  luxurious 
indulgence  of  the  rich,  and  reflrain  the  wanton  or  ufelefs  exertions 
of  the  powerful.  Every  one  who  can  look  back  on  a  moderately  long^ 
life,  will  remember  a  fucceflion  of  envied  pofFeiTors  of  wealth  and  in* 
fioence,  whofe  luxury  a  thoufand  flatterers  were  wiihing  to  (hare, 
whofe  favour  a  crowd  of  dependents  were  driving  to  obtain.  Let ' 
thofe  who  occupy  their  place,  attend  to  the  eiFedls  of  that  wealth  en* 
joyed,  of  thofe  favours  bellowed.  Let  them  cad  up  the  fum  ef  plea* 
fure  which  was  produced  by  the  one,  of  gratitude  or  felf-fatisfa^Uoa 
procured  by  the  other.    If  there  are  apy  whom  elevation  has  made 
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giddy,  or  power  rendered  infolent,  let  them  think  how  long  that  el^* 

vation  can  endure,  how  far  that  power  can  extend  ;  let  them  confider 

in  how  fhort  a  fpace  the  influence  of  their  predeceflbrs  has  ceafed  to 

be  fdt,  how  foon  their  appoiiitments  have  made  room  for  the  appoint' 

ments  of  others ;  how  few  of  their  dependents  and  favourites  furvivel 

and'of  thofe  few  how  very  fmall  a  part  acknowledge  their  benefador^ 

Jf  fome  of  the  adlions  of  fuch  eminent  perfons  there  are  which  the 

ivorl,d  dill  remembers  with  approbation,  and  individuals  own  with 

gratitude,  they  are  probably  fuch  as,  in  this  review  of  the  paft,  it 

will  be  ufeful  for  their  TecceHbrs  to  obferve  ^nd  to  imitate.     Thofe 

have  obtained  a  victory  over  time,  which  is  the  noblefl  excitement  and 

animation  to  virtue  j  that  honed  fame,  of  which  the  confcioufnefs 

gives  its  highefl  enjoyment  to  the  prefent,  which  the  future  can  neither 

reproach  nor  overcome.* 

Ih  this  colleaion  the  reader  of  tafte  will  diftinguifti  the 
ftories  of  Abert  and  Father  Nicholas,  which  indeed  are 
written  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  beft  manner.  We  fometimes 
meet  with  doubtful  or  exceptionable  phrafes,  fuch  as,  **  mo- 
ral /&  the  mind" — "  the  agreeable  are  the  qualities" — *^  cut 
no  unrefpeftable  figure^''  Src.  but  little  inaccuracies  are  in- 
feparable  from  literary  compofitions. 

r  To  be  concluded  in  ournext.  ] 
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Art.  VI.  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  Ejfay  on  the  Cau/es  rf  the 
Decline  of  Foreign  Trade ;  its  Effects  on  the  Value  of  Land ; 
and  the  Means  to  reftore  both.  Printed  in  the  Tear  1 740.  In 
which  the  Impolicy  bfHigh  Duties  y  the  Necejfity  of  Free  Ports ^ 
and  French  Commerce f  are  irhpartially  conjidered.  8vo.  2s.6d. 
fewed.    Debrett,    London,  1787. 

CjIR  Matthew  Decker's  EjGTay  was  originally  publifhed  long 
•^  before  the  commeneemeht  of  any  literary  journal  in  this 
toiihtry;  and  therefore  a*  particular  e^^amination  of  it,  at 
prelent,  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpoie.^  It  is  fufficient  to 
tobferve,  that  the  author  was  accurately  acquainted  both 
with  the  theory  and  prafVice  of  comttierce,  as  Well  as 
taxation ;  and  that  many  of  the  ecbnomical  improvements 
adopted  by  the  Britifh  government  lince  his  time,  are 
founded  on  ideas  which  hisexteniive  kno\vledgeand  fefleftion 
had  enabled  him  to  luggeft.  What  feems  to  have  been  the 
motive  to  this  republication  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  effay 
is,  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  great  advantages  which 
'  might  be  derived  to  Britain  and  Ireland  from  an  enlarged 
commerce  with  France.  His  feritiments  on  this  fubjeft  are 
fupported  by  xmqueltionable  principles  of  policy;  and  arc 
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toititled  to  the  greater  regard,  that  they  were  diftated  hj 
Commercial  pienetralion  alone,  without  any  interefted  view 
towards  the  meafures  of  the  miniflers  of  thofe  times,  or 
their  opponents.  As  a  fjpecimen  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker's 
mode  of  argument  we  prefent  our  readers  with  the  follow- 
ing fhort  extraf): : 

*  As  the  general  intereft  of  the  nation,  with  refpefl  to  our  trade, 
feenis  xp  have  hitherto  been  little  underftood,  let  us  examine  this 
French  trade  a  litde  farther. 

^  Our  great  dealings  with  this  French  (hop  formerly,  were  occa- 
Jioned  by  its  cheapn^fs  (an  excellent  caufe],  and  its  being  near  us  oc- 
caiioned  cheap  carriage  (better  and  better!);  and  though  the  French 
had  a  great  balance  againfl  us,  yet  other  nations  had  the  lefs ;  but 
party-prcnudice  running  high  againft  the  French  king's  ambitious  de- 
zigns  in  iting  Charles  the  Second  and  King  William  the  l*hird*s  time, 
and  this  balance  being  confidered  abftradtedly,  without  any  view  to 
cor  general  trade,  an  inconiiderate  zeal  hurried  oar  anceflors  into 
the  vain  fpheme  of  diftrefling  the  French  king  by  prohibitions  and 
3iigh  cuftoms  on  his  goods;  notconfidering  the  hurt  we  fhould  thereby 
do  ourfelves,  and  Without  ever  efFeduafiy  putting  in  motion  thofe 
means  that  were  pradicable  to  eafe  our  own  trade,  fo  that  we  only 
difperfed,  during  our  lad  wars,  our  trade  to  dearer  nations;  we 
bought  dearer  German  and  Dutch  linens,  dearer  Italian  and  Dutch 
£Iks,  paper,  &c.  as  if  it  were  better  to  pay  thofe  nations  15  or  i8d. 
for  what  the  French  would  fell  for  i  s.  diftreiling  our  people  by  dear 
prices,  and  thereby  draining  us  of  our  money  the  fafter ;  for  fuch 
large  quantities  of  cheap  French  goods  as  were  confumed  here,  -be- 
ing prohibited,  made  the  demand  greater  for  the  Dutch,  German^ 
and  Italian,  dearer  goods,  giving  them  at  the  fame  time  a  monopoly 
aeainft  ourfelves,  which  made  them  raife  their  prices  on  us  ilill 
higher.  One  would  be  apt  to  think  that  our  forefathers  had  a  mind 
to  drive  all  the  money  out  of  the  nation.  For  God*s  fake!  let  us 
have  wit  in  our  anger,  and  not  pay  dear  prices  to  pretended  frfends 
when  enemies  will  fell  us  cheaper — let  us  befriend  ourfelves  a  littla 
by  faving  our  money,  which  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  the  linews  of 
war— let  us  keep  this  power  in  our  own  hands  to  command  weight 
and  refpeft  froni  our  neighbours,  not  fquander  it  away  to  them,  and 
be  forced  to  court  the  affiflance  of  thofe  we  give  power  to,  and  fome« 
times  even  court  in  vain.     So  much  for  times  of  war. 

*  But  in  times  of  peace  the  fmuggling  trade  goes  on  eafier,  high 
iduties  are  temptations  that  promote  it ;  miniflers  of  {late  may  be 
bribed  to  browbeat  or  difcharge.  officers  for  doing  their  duty :  goods 
that  in  a  free-trade  coil  but  tool,  being  charged  with  fifty  per  cent^^ 
duty,  a  fmuggler  will  fell  for  120  or  125I.  for  the  riik  mull  be  paid 
for  tiioagh  the  duties  are  faved  :  (o  that  even  the  fmuggling- trade 
coils  OS  more  ,than  a  free-trade,  and  may.  perhaps  be  one  of  the 
reafons  that  the  exchange  with  France  is  fo  much  againft  4is. 
Whereas,  had  our  country  been  made  a  free-port  in  King  Charles 
the  S«eond*s  time,  and  all  taxes  laid  on  the  confumers  of  luxuries, 
ihe  French  thtmfelvcs,  during  their  lai&  wars  with  England,  would 
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have  fl^d  ffojaa.  tnifery  at  home  to  a  country  that,  by  its  freedom  froxti 
taxes  and  eafe  in  trade,  ft:eins  to  invite  the  edabliihiTient  of  all  ma- 
nafa^res ;  our  balance  to  France  could  not  have  arifen  to  that  de- 
^ftrudive  height  it  has  been  at^  nor  had  the  French  ever  made  the  figure 
in  trade  they  now  do. 

*  The  coorfes  of  the  exchanges  are  fafls  notorious  to  people  con- 
verfa^t  in  trade  \  upon  thofe  fa£ls  I  reft  my  arguments,  in  anfwer  to 
ike  above  objedlion }  by  which  it  appears  plainly  chat  a  free-port  trad^ 
would  leflen  the  balance  againft  us,  even  with  France/ 

The  eventual  operation  of  a  commerce  between  Great- 
Britain  and  France  being  at  length  put  to  the  tell  of  experi- 
ment, one  eiFeft  at  leaft,  fliould  the  intercourfe  not  meet 
with  interruption,  muft  refult  from  the  expedient ;  which 
18^  that  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  afcertaining  with 
certainty  the  juftnefs  or  error  of  thofe  arguments  and  fpe- 
culative  principles  which  have  been  fo  warmly  combated 
by  the  oppofite  parties  on  this  important  and  interefting 
fubjeft. 


Art.  VII.  An  Exciirjion  from  Paris  to  Pontainhleau,  Ta 
which  is  added^  an  Adventure  in  the  Champs  Eli/ees,  near 
Paris ;  alfo  an  interejiing  Account  of  the  unfortunate  Difajier 
which  bejel  MoTifieur  Pilatre  de  Rozier  at  Boulogne ;  with  a 
Tranjlation  of  the  elegant  Eulogiumk^pon  him  by  the  Marquis 
de  Mafonfort ;  with  Abjiradsfrom  the  Regijiers  of  the  Par^ 
liament  of  Paris ^  containing  a  rear's  Liji  of  Criminals  fen- 
fenced  at  Paris ^  with  the  Nature  of  their  Crimes  andPunifh^ 
mentSm  Tratiflatedfrom  the  French^  by  a  Gentleman,  late  of 
Bath.     8y6.  5s.  boards.    Becket.    London^  1786. 

nnHIS  author,  finding  it  perhaps  difficult  tofurnifh  a  vo- 
-*■  lurne  on  one  fubje^  has  had  recourfe  to  variety  ;  but 
we  wifti  that,  in  his  feleftion,  he  had*  been  a  little  more  at- 
tentive to  what  might  prove  interefting  to  his  readers.  The 
firft  difli  he  produces  (we  uiay  be  allowed  to  ufe  this  meta- 
phor, for  a  feaft  he  certainly  intended)  is  not  indeed  of  the 
niceft  compofition,  nor  has  any  reliih  of  attic  fait ;  but  it  i» 
abundantly  feafoned  withirifh  humour,  and  affords  a  very 
Jpromiiing  fpecimcn  of  the  writer's  abilities  in  ludicrous  dia- 
logue. We  ihali,  without  any  introdu£kioi^  prefent  a  part 
oi  it  to  our  readers. 

*  We  had  been  debating  the  previous  qiie(tion  about  ten.  minutes, 
when  my  fervant  0*Callaghatt'  entered  the  chamber ;  be  advanced 
towards  me  more  in  the  movement  of  a  jig  tha»  that  of  a'ny  other 
time  or  modon,  and  his  eycrfparkled  with  joy.  ^  Sir,*'  faid-he  rub- 
bing hit  bands,  ajmI  then  with?  a  fiourifli  of  one  of  them,  **  it  is  all 
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fiftkd\  I  have  managed  it,  by  St.  Patrick ;  they  were  going  to  pro- 
jceed  to  force  yoa  out  of  the  houfe>  Sir;  but  I  have  fettled  it  i  I  have 
arranged  it. 

"  Pray,  0*Callaghan,"  faid  I,  '"  what  do  yoa  mean,  explain 
yourfelf ;  how  have  you  fettled  it  ?" — •«  Oh,  Sir,  the  luckiell  fhougfct, 
the  happicft  contrivance,  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  or  brain  of 
man  !  Why^  Sir,  you  muft  know  that  the  old  MaitrefTe  de  TAuberge 
is  one  of  the  moft  fuperftitious  wicked  old  beldames  in  the  world  ;  I 
am  fureflie  has  not  her  equal  in  all  the  county  of  Tipperary;  fhe  told 
me  that  (he  hated  th6  £ngli(h  becaufe  they  were  heretics ;  and  chat 
you,  and  even  I  too.  Sir,  would  certainly  go  to  the  devil,  becaufe  we 

were  Englifli  heretics.    That  is  a  d d  lie,"  faid  I,  "  Madame 2 

for  neither  I  or  my  m after  are  Englilhmen  or  heretics ;  we  are  both 
as  (launch  catholics  as  any  in  Ireland ;  and  as  to  family,  there  is  not 
a  better  family  than  mine  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  or  elfe  I  (hould 
not  have  had  the  honour'  of  ferying  his  lordihip.  What  I"  faid  the 
old  woman,  "  is  your  mafter  a  lord  ?  Ay,  by  G— d  i^  he,'*  faid  Ifi 
**  and  the  firft  peer  in  Ireland  too." — *^  You  are  a  very  pretty  fel^. 
low^"  faid  I,  interrupting  him,  *<  to  make  me  a  Koman  Catholic,  aa 
Iriflmian,  and  a  lord,  without  my  leave." 

"  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,"  replied  he,  making  a  low  bow,' 
^'  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft  ;  there  was  an  immediate  necellity  for 
thefe  borrowed  honours  when  your  more  eiTential  honour  was  at  itake, 
and  my  <ywn  in  great  danger."—"  I  do  not  underftand  you,"  faid  t, 
•'  0*Callaghan  ;  how  was  my'  hoopur  at  ftake,  and  your  own  in 
danger?  explain  yourfelf."— "  Why" thus.  Sir,"  faid  the  honeft  fel- 
low: **  they  threatened  to  turn- you  out  of  the  houfe,  which  would 
have  been  a  great . difgrace  to  your  honour;  and,  if  they  had  at« 
(empted  it,  my  own  honour  would  probably  have  been  in  danger  by 
an  unfuccefsful  attack  on  them  ;  for  as  long  as  I  had  a  drop  ofblood 
left  in  thefe  veins,  th&y  Ihould  not  have  carried  their  point ;  fo  I 
thought  it  a  great  deal  better  to  tell  Tome  good  round  lies  at  once,  than 
to  come  to  extremities ;  for  you  know.  Sir,  it  is  wtty  dangerous  to  kill 
Frenchmen  in  their  own  country.  I  and  your  honour  would  have 
been  raqk^d.  alive  upon  a  little  fore*wheel  of  a  coach  juft  as  I  faw 
the  four  men,  laft  Tuefday  was  fevennight,  in  the  place  De 
Greve," 

**  Hold,  hold,"  faid  T, ''  O'Callaghan  5  there  was  no  fuch  danger* 
I  know  you  meant  well :  but  1  wifti  you  had  not"—**  told  fuch  ligfji 
faid  he,  eagerly  interrupting  me  ;  **  now,  if  I  did  not  love  your  ho- 
nour, and  had  not  the  moft  tender  regard  for  your  reputation.  111 
be  d — -— d  if  I  would  tell  a  lie  to  fave  your  honour*s  foul  alive  : 
But,  S^r,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry;  this  is  not  all;  I  ftill  went  a 
little  farther ;  1  faid  that  you  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Due  de 
Fitz  James ;  and  that  you  had  a  brother  in  his  regiment:  and,  more- 
over, that  yoi^r  honour  was  fo  pious  a  catholic,  that  you  had  com-* 
pofed  a  little  form  0/ prayer  for  the  regiment :  this  laft  clincher  had  the 
nneft  eiFe6t  Imaginable  upon  your  honour's  affairs ;  the  old  thief  of  the 
liouic  inftantly  clapped  her  hands  together  with  the  greateft  joyi 
thank  heaven!  thank  the  Lord  of  HoftsI  faid  ihe,  that  I  have  sot 
fuch  a  eood  man  under  my  roof,  who  makes  forms  of  prayers!  Ph» 
-  D  3  '  what 
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what  an  unhappy  miilake  1  have  made!  How  fprry  lam  that  I 
have  behaved  with  fe  much  difrefped  to  his  lordfhip  !  Run  to  him 
diredtly,  and  tell  him  I  repent,  and  wil^  come  and  beg  his  pardon/* 

*  There  was  fomething  fo  truly  ridiculous  in  all  this,  and  in  th^ 
relation  of  it  by  O'Callaghan,  together  with  his  attitudes  and  geftares* 
and  in  the  ftrpng  felf- approbation  which  marked  his  good-hu|noMred 
and  animated  countenance,  that  there  was  no  poflibility  of  r^fifling 
riiibility;  in  vain  did  I  feveral  times  attempt  to  be  ferious  in  telling 
}iim  that  he  had  carried  the  joke  too  far  in  taking  (b  much  liberty 
with  me;  but  as  often  I  relaxed  into  laughter.  If  he  had  only  made 
me  a  fimple  Irifh  lord,  it  might  have  paiTed,  and  I  might  have  gained 
y^»7«.refpe£l ;  but  making  me' an  enthufiaftic  Roman  Catholic  noble« 

man,  who  wrote  prayers  for  the  Irifh  brigade,  was  rather  too  much, 
and  was  leaving  me  to  ad  a  very  hard  part.' 

The  defcription  of  Fontainbleau  is  drawn  with  a  degree 
of  exaftnefs  which  may  afford  fome  gratification;-  to  curi-? 
ofity.  This  town  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  foreft  in 
tlie  Ifle  of  France,  and  is  confpicuous  for  having  in  it  the 
celebrated  hunting  chateau  of  the  kings  of  France.  This 
vaft  palace  is  built  in  a  valley,  and  the  plan  of  it  almoil 
triangular.  It  i§  divided  into  five  courts,  each  of  which 
contains  iniraenfe  buildings.  The  king's  bedchamber  is  a 
fupeib  and  elegant  apartment,  of  about  forty  feet  fqu^re. 
The  royal  bed  is  of  green  fatin,  embroidered  and  triiximed 
with  gold  fringe.  It  is  fo  high  that  his  majelty  is  obliged 
to  mount  it  by  fome  fteps,  which  are  covered  with  green 
fatin.  The  bed  is  fo  broad  that  four  perfons  might  lie  in  it 
Viixh  great  eafe.  But  we  fhall  quit  the  palace  to  give  a  ge- 
*ieral  defcription  of  the  foreft, 

*  The  foreft,  which  is  upwards  of  thirty-two  thoufand  krpens, 
Hands  upon  a  great  inequality  of  ground,  which  but  adds  to  the  ma- 
jefty  of  this  fcene.  In  many  places  the  rough  tops  of  rocks  juft  peep 
above  the  lofty  fpreading  oaks,  whilft  in  others  you  difcover  the  tall 
pine-trees  nodding  their  bended  tops  over  fome  craggy  clift.  '  The 
long  line  of  fteep  and  broken  rocks  from  which  we  viewed,  added 
|M^e  fight  of  the  venerable  caftle,  once  the  abode  of  many  famous 
H^s,  whofe  eventuous  hiftories  at  once  fill  the  mind  with  a  mixture 
pf  pleafing  stnd  melancholy  reflet^tions. 

«  The  multitude  of  game  feen  on  every  fide  of  the  foreft,  renders  it 
a  moft  complete  and  delightful  fcene.  From  the  altitudes  of  thefe 
rocks  we  found  the  air  fo  many  degrees  colder  than  it  was  below^ 
that  we  were  glad  to  4efcend,  During  our  deicent  from  the  rocks 
towards  the  foreft,  it  was  furprifing  to  fee  the  immenficy  of  game 
which  fprang  on  all  fides  of  us ;  fcarce  a  ftep  that  we  took  but  we 
put  up  the  gold,  the  filver.  and  the  common  pheafants,  the  red-legged 
and  the  common  partridge.  The  hares  were  in  fuch  plenty  that  my 
iervant  twice  put  his  foot  upon  them,  'f'he  number  of  every  fpecies 
cf  game  was  almoin  incredible  i  and^  without  hyperbole,  I  believe 
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Oic^  l^as  not  the  leaft  neceffity  for  a  fufee  or  dogs  to  kill  a  con£der. 
able  number  of  them  in  a  very  ihort  time.  I  am  convinced  that  ^ 
pole,  with  a  piece  of  lead  flang  to  the  end  of  it,  would  anfwer  the 
end  ;  and  this  I  aiTert  becaufe  they  frequently  fprang  fo  near  me»  that 
I  could,  I  am  certain^  have  knocked  them  iov/n  fometimes  even  with 
.a  common  walking-ftick;  and  this  I  have  feen  done  more  than  once ; 
bat  let  it  be  obfervedi  that  this  was  in  a  thick  hrufl>  luood^  and  whefe 
the  aftonifliing  nuuibers  were  but  very  rarely  diftorbed  by  the  haunts 
of  men  or  dogs.' 

For  the  hiftory  of  Mademoifelle  LongvilHe,  we  muft  reftr 
our  readers  to  the  work.  The  account  of  the  unfortunate 
difafter  which  befel  Pilatre  de  Rozicr  is  fufficiently  known 
to  the  public.  His  eulogium,  by  the  Marquis  de  Maifon- 
fort,  we  doubt  not,  is  juftly  merited  ;  and  we  regret  that  fb 
liberal  and  enterprifing  a  young  man  fliould  have  fallen  a  fa- 
crifice  to  temerity  irt  the  vain  profecution  of  fcience.  With 
refpeft  to  the  laft  article  in  the  yolume,  p^mely,  the  lift  oi 
criminals  fentenced  at  Paris,  the  author  feems  to  have  added 
it  in  conformity  to  the  pradice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who,  at  the  conclufion  of  their  feafts,  introduced  the  figure 
of  ^  deadperlbn.'  But,  as  we  differ  from  that  people' iiv 
the  principles  of  phiilofophy^  "^t  cannot  approye'the  tafle 
,which  wpulli  jrevive  fijch'  a  praftipQ,  either  in  reality  ox 
alIufion» 


Art,  VIII.  The  E^ijlolary  Correfpondence  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  Volume  the  Ftr/i.  Containing  Letters  to  his  Second  Wifei^ 
Mrs,  Mary  Scurlocky  and  her  two  Daughters ;  now  firfi 
printed  from  the  Originals^  which  are  depofited  in  the  Britijb 
Mufeum,  lilujlrated  with  Literary  and  Hijiorical  Anecdotes 
By  John  Nichols.  Svg,  2  vols,  boards,  xos,  Robion, 
London,  1787. 

•yHE  charafter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  as  a  man  of  letters, 
-*•  is  well-known  to  the  world,  aiid  defervedly  held  in  gre«|: 
efteem.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  difcovered  a  ftron|; 
genius  for  dramatic  t:ompofitioi>,  of  which  he  has  left  be-^ 
kind  him  fome  monuments  fufEciept  to  perpetuate  his  nanie  - 
in'the  depa^rtffient  of  the  mufes.  His  political  trafts,  which 
\yere  numerous,  were  an^ong  the  moft  animated  p^'qduSions 
of  the  time ;  biit  that  for  which  he  will  ever  b^  chiefly  dif- 
tinguiihed  is,  the  confpicuous  part  he  bore  in  leveral  of 
the  moft  celebrated  works  in  the  Englifh  language.  To  his 
immortal  honour,  he  may  be  juftly  regarded  as  the  parent 
pf  the  Tatler  and  Guardian ;  and  fome  of  the  beft  papers  in 
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the  Speftator  are  likewife  the  produce  of  his  pen.  In  what 
concerns  the  life  and  charaaer  of  fuch  an  author,  the 
world  will  always  be  interefted;  and  it  is  therefore  with 
pleafure  tliat  we  behold  the  publication  of  thcfe  two  vo- 
lumes of  Epiftolary  Correfpondence.  We  are  informed 
that  the  materials  of  which  it.  confifts  fell,  after  his  death, 
into  the  pofleiGon  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  Elizabeth  baronefs 
Trevor,  by  whom  they  were  given,  in  the  year  1781,  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  grandibn  of  Mrs.  Aynfton,  a  natural  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele's,  and  on  whpm  he  beilowed  a  very 
genteel  and  liberal  education. 

This  Correfpondence  begins  in  the  year  1707,  with  a 
letter  to  Mifs  Scurlock,  ftyled,  according  to  the  cuitom  of 
the  time,  Mijirefs  Scurlock,  and  who  foon  after  became 
Mrs.  Steele,  the  fccond  wife  of  her  hulband.  The  follow- 
ing are  two  of  thofe  which  he  writes  to  her  in  the  charafter 
of  a  lover:     • 

r  MapaW,  Aug.  14,  1707. 

*  I  came  to  your  houfe  this  night  to  wait  on  you ;  but  you  have 
commanded  me  co«exped  the  happinefs  of  feeing  you  at  another  time 
of  more  leifure.  I  am  now  under  your  own  roof  while  I  write ;  and 
that  imaginary  fatisfadlion  of  being  fo  near  you,  though  not  in  your 
preiience,  has  in  ii  fomething  that  touches  me  Vt^lth  fo  tender  ideas, 
that  it  is  inipoiiible  for  me  to  defcribe  their  force.  All  great  paffion 
makes  us  dumb;  and  the  highefl  happinefs,  as  well  as  higheA grief, 
ftizes  us. too  violently  to  be  expreifed  by  our  words. 

*  You  are  fo  good  as  to  let  me  know  i  fhall  have  the  honour  of 
feeing  you  when  1  next  come  here.  I  will  live  upon  that  expe6l« 
^tion,  and  meditate  oh  your  perfedions  till  that  happy  hour.  The 
vained  woman  upon  earth  never  faw  in  her  glafs  half  the  attradions 
which  I  vi6w'in  you.  Your.air,  your  (hape,  your  every  glance,  mo- 
tion, and  gedure,  have  fuch  peculiar  graces,  that  you  poffefs  my 
whole  foul ;  and  I  know  no  life  but  in  the  hopes  of  your  approba- 
tion. 1  know  not  what  to  fay.  but  that  I  love  you  with  the  fmcereft 
pailion  that  ever  entered  the  heart  of  man.  I  will  make  it  the  buii- 
nefs  of  my  Hfe  to  find  out  means  of  convincing  you  that  I  prefer  yoi;^ 
to  all  that  is  pleafing  upon  earth.     I  am.  Madam, 

f  Your  moR  obedient,  moil  faithful,  humble  fervant, 

*RjcH.  Steele/ 

*  Madam,  Lord  Sunderland's  OfHce,  1707. ' 

«  WITH  what  language  fhall  I  addrcfs  my  lovely  fair  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  fentiments  of  an  heart  ihe  delights  to  torture?  I  have 
not  a  minute's  quiet  out  of  your  light  j  and,  when  I  am  with  you, 
you  ufe  me  with  fo  much  diftance,  that  I  am  Hill  in  a  ftate  of  abfence, 
heightened  with  a  view  of  the  charms  which  I  am  denied  to  approach, 
Jn  a  word,  you  muft  give  me  either  a  fan,  a  maik,  ox  a  glove,  you 

have 
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luve  wore,  or  I  cannot  live ;  otherwife  yon  moft  expeA  I  will  kift 
your  hand :  or^  when  I  next  fit  by  yoa,  (ieal  your  handkerchief.  Y#tt ' 
yoarfelF  are  too  great  a  bounty  to  be  received  at  once;  therefore  t 
muft  be  prepared  by  degrees,  left  the  mighty  gift  diibaft  me  with  joy. 
Dear  Mrs.  Scarlock,  f  am  tired  with  calling  youi>y  that  name^  there- 
fore fay  the  day  in  which  you  will  take  that  of.  Madam, 

<  Your  moft  obedient,  mott  devoted  humble  fervant, 

*  Rich.  Stbbls.* 

The  couftihip  of  this  elegant  and  ingenious  writer  com- 
menced on  the  9th  of  Auguft  1707;  and  on  the  7th  of 
Odober  we  find  him  affume  the  defignation  of  hulband. 
From  a  letter  written,  during  thi&  interval,  to  Mrs.  Scur- 
lock,  the  mother  of  his  future  wife,  we  meet  with  the  fol-* 
lowing  account  of  his  circumftances  at  that  time : 

Lord  Sunderland's  Office,  WhitetaB, 
*  Madam,  Sept.  3,  1707. 

«  THE  young  lady,  your  daoghter,  told  me  (he  had  a  letter  from 
yoQ  of  2  2d  inftant,  wherein  you  gave  her  thie  higheft  marks  of  yottr 
affedtion,  and  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  in  relation  to  me..  The  main 
profped,  on  thefe  occaiions,  is  that  of  fortune;  therefore  I  fliall  very 
candidly  give  you  an  account  of  myfelf  as  to  that  particular.  My  {ate 
wife  had  io  extreme  a  value  /or  me,  that  (he,  by  fine',  conveyed  to  me 
her  whole  ellate,  fituate  in  Barbadoes,  which,  with  the  ftock  and 
(laves  (proper  fecurities  being  given  for  the  payment  of  the  rent),  is 
let  for  eight  hundred  and  mty  pounds  per  annum,  at  half  yearly 
payments.;  that  is  to  fay,  42 5!.  each  firft  of  May,  and  42  5I.  each  fir& 
of  December.  ThiseHate  came  to  her  incumbered  with  a  debt  of 
3000I.  by  legacies  and  debts  of  her  brother,  whofe  executrix  ihe  was, 
as  well  as  heirefs.  I  muft  confefs  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  leiien 
the  incumbrance,  by  reafon  of  chargeable  ficknefifes,  and  not  having 
at  that  time  any  employment  of  profit,  fiut  at  prefent,  and  ever  (ince 
May  lad,  I  have  been  appointed,  by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  to  write 
the  Gazette,  with  a  falary  of  300I.  a  year,  paying  a  tax  of  45I.  I  am 
alfo  gentleman-waiter  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince,  with  a  falary  o^ 
fool,  a  )ear,  not  fubje^l  to  taxes^ 

Thus  my  whole  income  is.at  prefent  fir  annum      -      1250    o    o 

Deduifl  the  intereft  of  joool.  •  *         ^         1 80    o    o 

TaxeS'fer  my  employment        -         *         -        •        45    o    o 

225      O      Q 

Remains  after  thefe  deductions       ••        -         •        1025    o    o 

This  18,  Madam,  -the  prefent  ftate  of  my  affiiirs:  and,  thoagh  this  in- 
come  is  fo  large,  I  have  not  taken  any  regard  to  lay  up  any  thing 
(iirther  than  ys&  wl^at  pays  the  intereft  abovementioned.    li  I  may  i)e 
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'  fo  happy  to  obtain  your  favour*  fo  as  we  may  live  together  with  fingl<)^ 
nefs  of  mind,  I  ihall  readily  go  into  fuch  meafures  as  fhall  be  thought 
inoft  advifeable  for  oar  mutual  intereft ;  and,  if  It  is  thought  fit,  will 
Ijdl  what  I  have  in  the  Plantations.  Your  daughter  acquaints  me  ther^ 
j^  a  den>and  of  1 400V  upon  your  eilate,  the  annual  incdr^e  of  which  is 
better  than  400U  per  annum,  Vou  have  now  the  whole  view  of  both 
our  circumftances  before  you  3  and  you  fee  there  is  foundation  for  our 
living  in  an  handfome  manner,  provided  wie  can  be  of  bne  mind ;_ 
ivhhottt  which  \  cquld  not  propofe  to  mytelf  any  happinefs  or  bleffing^ 
frct^  my  circumflances  ever  fo  plentiful.  I  am  at  a  prefent  jundure  in 
jny  a£f^irs,  and  my  friends  are  in  great  power,  ib  that  it  wouldt  be 
I^ghly  necefTary  for  us  to  be  in  the  ^gure  of  life  which  we  (hall  think 
convenient  to  appear  in,  as  fpon  as  may  be,  that  I  may  profecute  my 
expectations  in  a  }^\x{y  way,  while  th^  wind  is  for  me,  with  juft  cpn« 
fideration  that  about  a  court  it  will  not  always  blow  one  way.  Yo^r 
coming  to  town  is  mightily  to  be  wifhed.  I  promife  myfelf  the  plea- 
fores  of  an  induflrious  and  virtuous  life,  in  iiudying  to  do  things  agree- 
able to  you.  But  I  will  jiot  enlarge  into  profeflions.  I  aiTure  you,  I 
fiiall  always  contend  with  you  who  fhall  lay  the  greater  obligations  on 
the  other ;  and  1  can  form  to  myfelf  no  greater  fatisfadlion  than  having 
one  day  your  permiflion  to  fubfcribe  my^lf.  Madam,  ^ 

• 

*  Your  moft  obedient  fon,  and  moft  humble  fervant, 

*  Riv:h.  Steele/ 

Mr.  Steele's  marriage, ,  which  corapletedl  his  happinefs, 
feems  rather  to  have  increafed  than  diminiftied  the  ardour 
of  his  paffion.  Every  day  produces  fome  written  declaration' 
of  his  love ;  and  there  are  feveral  inftances  of  his  repeating 
It  two  or  three  times.  The  billet-doux  is  fometimes  dated 
from  the  fecretary  of  ftate's  office  in  Whitehall,  where  he; 
then  had  an  employment ;  fometimes  from  a  cofFee-houfe, 
M'here  he  had  gone  to  tranfaft  bufinefs ;  or  from  other 
places.  They  are  always  full  of  the  moft  tender  fentiments 
and  afFeftion ;  and  fometimes  accompanied  with  a  guinea, 
3  guinea  and  a  half,  or  two  guineas,,  to  keep  her  pocket.  It 
is  impoffible  to  read  thofe  Ihort,  but  numerous  9ompofitibn?3^ 
without  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  him  one  of  the  ten- 
dereft  hufbands  that  ever  lived.  We  infert  the  following  a^ 
Specimens : 

May  19,  170?, 
<  De AH  Prue,  Lord  Sunderland^s  Oiiee,  £leven  e^clock. 

'  I  deiire  of  you  to  get  the  coach  and  yourfelf  ready  as  foon  ais  yoa 
can  conveniently,  and  call  for  me  here,  from  whence  we  will  go  and 
fpend  fome  time  together  in  the  frefh  air  in  free  conference.  Let  my 
bed  periwig  be  put  in  the  coach- box,  and  my  new  ihoes;  for  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  be  well  dreifed  in  agreeable  company,,  Yoa  are  vital  life  to 

I  Your  obliged,  ai^fUonate  holband,  and  hnmble  fervant, 

5  RxcM.  Steele.* 

*  My 
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«  Mr  Dear  Frvs>  St. Jiames^  Gendeman-qihePs  Table; 

*  I  cannot  dine  at  home,  but  am  in  haile  to,  fpeak  with  one  aboat 
baiinefs  pf  moment.  Dear  Prue,  be  chearfal,  for  I  am  in  poifuit  p( 
what  wiU  be  good  news  to  you.    I  am^ 

*  Your  moft  afieAionate,  obliged  huibandi 

f  RicH«STf:Bta.* 
f  Think  of  going  strith  ]}Ae  fo  the  afternoon/ 

*  Dear  Prvb^  lf4>T^  Sunderland^s  OffiCjS^May  24^  1708. 

f  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  pu^  mj  nightgown,  flippers,  a  clean 
Ihirt,  and  cravat,  into  the  coach-box,  and  make  my  apology  to  mj 
mother  for  flaying  out  to-night.  We  fhall  be  back  to-morrow  even- 
ing. To-morrow  (hall  be  ipent  in  free  conference  between  you  and 
me  at  Mrs.  Brad(haw*s.  Give  ftridk  orders  to  Mrs. Watts  about  her 
care  and  attendance  on  my  mother.  I  am  taking  pains  in  removing 
into  my  new  office.    I  am, 

/  Your  moft  obedient  hufband, 

^  RlCH.^TBEf.B.* 

'  I  love  the  country  moft  mightily,  indeed  I  do;  fo  you  fay^  fo  | 
diink.    Who  are  you  ?    I  am  true.    I  am  •  •  • 


V  •  • 


*  Dbar  Prub,  June  5,  1708. 

<  W  H  AT  you  would  have  me  do  I  know  not.  All  that  my  fortune 
will  compafs  you  fhall  always  enjoy,  and  have  nobody  near  you  that 
you  do  not  like,  except  I  am  myfelf  difapproved  by  you  for  being 
devotedly 

<  Your  obedient  hnfband, 

*  Rich.  Stbblb/ 
f  I  fhall  not  come  home  till  night,^ 

<  Dear  Prub,  June  7,  1708. 

<  I  inclofe  to  you  a  guinea  for  your  pocket.  I  dine  with  Lord 
^aUfax. 

'  <  I  wifh  I  knew  how^to  coi^rt  you  into  good  humour;  for  two  or 
three  quarrels  more  will  difpat^h  me  quite.  If  you  have  any  love  for 
me,  believe  I  am  always  purfuing  bur  mutual  good.  Pray  confidev 
that  all  my  little  fortune  is  to  ^e]  fettled  this  month;  and  that  I  have 
inadvertently  made  myfelf  liable  to  impatient  people,  who  take  all  ad« 
vantages.  If  you  have  [not]  patience,  I  fhall  tranfad  my  bufinefs 
r^fhly,  and  lofe  a  very  great  f(fem  to  quicken  the  time  of  your  being  rid 
9f  all  people  you  do  not  like« 

<  Yours  ever, 

'  Rich.  Steels/ 

*  So  the  original. ' 

I  Dear. 


I 
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*  Dear  Prvb,  June  i  t,  170^; 

'  I  cannot  dine  with  you  to-^ay,  but  fhall>  I  hope,  be  nble  tq  wait 
iipon  yOQ  at  five  o'clock^  or  a  little  after. 

*  Your  moH  obedient  hufb^nd, 

•  Rich.  Stwj.b/' 

•  Dear  Wife,  Aug.  11,  1708. 

*  I  have  ordered  Richard  to  take  your  djrcQions,  whether  you  will 
have  the  chariot  with  two  or  four  horfes  to  fet  you  and  your  friend  down 
^t  your  houfe  at  Hampton- Court.  Watts  is  gone  over  the  water,  and 
fays  (he  has  your  commands  to  follow  in  the  ilage-coach.   I  (hall  make 

it  the  bttfinefs  of  my  life  to  make  you  eafy  and  happy.    Confult  your     ' 
cool  thoughts,  and  you  will  know  that  it  is  the  glory  of  a  woman  to  b^ 
her  huiband's  friend  and  companion,  and  not  his  fovereign  dire^or, 
I  am,  with  truth,  iiiicerity,  and  tendernefs, 

*  Ever  your  faithful  huiband, 

.  «  Rich,  Steele/ 
«  Pray  let  the  gai'dener  put  the  place  in  order/ 

<  M4i>A>d,  Aug.  12,  1708. 

<  I  have  your  letter,  wherein  you  let  me  know  that  the  little  dif- 
pute  we  have  had  is  far  from  being  a  trouble  to  you ;  neverthelefs,  I 
aiTure  you,  any  diflurbance  between  us  is  the  greateft«afiii6iion  to  me 
im^inable.     You  talk  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  ;  I  (hall  never 

fovcrn  my  anions  by  it,  but  by  the  rules  of  morality  and  right  reafon. 
love  you  better  than  cfae  light  of  my  eyes,  or  the  life-blood  in  my 
I  heart ;  but,  when  I  have  let  you  know  that,  you  are  alfo  to  under- 
Hand,  that  neither  my  fight  fhall  be  fo  far  inchanted,  or  my  affedion 
fo  much  mailer  of  me,  as  to  make  me  forget  our  common  intereft.  To 
attend  my  bufineis  as  I  oug^ht,  and  improve  my  fortune,  it  is  necefiary 
that  xay  time  and  my  will  fhould  be  under  no  diredion  but  my  own. 
Pray  give  my  moft  humble  fervice  to  Mrs  Binns.  I  write  alfthis  ra- 
ther to  explain  my  own  thoughts  to  you  than  anfwer  your  letter  v 
diiUndtly.  ^  I  inclofe  it  to  you,  that,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  you  |nay 
fee  the  difrefpeAful  manner  in  which  you  treat 

'  Your  afiedionate,  faithful  hpiband, 

*  Rich.  Steele.* 

<  Madam,  Aug.  13,  1708. 

*  I  hope  this  will  find  you  m  good  healthy  as  I  am  at  this  prefent 
writing,  thanks  be  to  God  for  it 

<  1  have  not  only  rebelled  againfi  you,  but  all  the  reft  of  my  go- 
yemors,  from  yourfelf,  whom  I  acknowledge  to  have  the  right  6f 
partneilhip,  to  the  lowed  perfon  who  had  to  do  with  me.  I  have  a 
very  juii  (enfe  of  your  merit, -and  think,  when  I  have  put  you  into  the 
proper  methods  which  you  ought  to  follow,  I  (hall  be  the  happieft 
man  Jiving  in  being         ^    ' 

<  Your  inoft  afiefUooate  hofband,  and  humble  fervant, 

•  Rich.  Steele.* 

Deae 
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•  Dear  Prue,  Aug.  13,  170S, 

Four  in  the  afternooii« 

'  I  fend  yott  fome  tea,  which  I  doobt  not  but  you  will  find  is  veiy 
good.     I  am, 

«  Your  V€cy  affedionat^  huiband,  and  mod  humble  fervantp 

*  Rich.  Stebi.b.^. 
*  This  is  my  fecond  letter  to-day.* 

In  the  courfe  of  this  correfpondence  our  fympathy  is  oftea 
excited  by  the  circumltances  of  the  amiable  author,  wfao^ 
amidfl;  his  literary  purfuits,  and  the  exercife  of  the  facial 
virtues^  had  not  fufBciently  attended  to  the  prudential  ma- 
nagement of  his  private  fortune.  His  conduft  likewife  in 
public  life,  in  which,  howeveu*,  he  feems  to  have  been  in- 
varia.bly  governed  by  principle,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
conftant  embarraffment. 

The  fecond  volume  contains  letters  to  and  from  bis  friends 
and  patrons ;  refpeding  which,  fo  far  as  his  own  arc  con- 
cerned, it  is  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that  they  abound  with 
every  indication  of  fentiment,  generofity,  principle,  and 
fpirit,  fo  conspicuous  through  the  whole  of  the  author's 
•wri  tings. 

This  Epiftolary  Correfpondence  is  one  of  the  few  pofthu- 
mous  publications  in  which  the  induftry  of  the  colleftor  has 
not  been  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  difcretion.  It  exhi« 
•  bits  the  charafter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  moft  amiable 
and  interefting  points  of  view,  as  a  hufband,  a  father^  a 
friend,  and  a  member  of  Ibciety. 


Art,  IX.  Principles  of  Anatomy  and  Phyjiohgy.  By  yehn 
AitheUy  M,  D.  FellD-u;  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons y  Mem- 
ber fif  the  Royal  Medical^  PhyficaU  and  Antiquarian  Societies^ 
cne  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary y  Lecturer  ^n  Ana^ 
iomyy  Surgery^  and  Midzvifery,  and  Honorary  Prefideni  of  the 
Chirurgo^OhJfetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  For  the  Ufe  if 
Students^    2  vols.  8vo.  los.  boards*    Murray.    London, 

1786. 

np'HE  utility  of  all  anatomical  fyftems  depends  on  two 
-*■  points  of  great  importance.  One  is,  that  they  fliall 
contain  a  full  and  perfpicuous  verbal  defcription  of  the  v«h* 
rious  parts  of  the  human  body;  and  the  other,  that  they  be 
accompanied  with  plates,  without  which  the  deicription 
can  never  be  accurately  comprehended.  Thefe  two  advan- 
tages are  indiljpeniable  towards  obtaining  a  perfc<Sl  know- 
ledge 
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ledgis  of  this  fciepcc*  But,  for  a  competent  proficiency^ 
and  ftich  as  may,  in  general,  be  fufiicient  for  the  purpofes 
of  medical,  and  even  of  chirurgical  pradtee,  a  fyftera,  of  a 
moderate  fize,  and  judicioufly  compiled,  is  doubtlefs  the 
moft  convenient  and  ufeful,  cfpecially  if  furniflied  with  tti* 
gravings.  It  has  been  the  defign  of  Dr.  Aitken  to  adopt  this 
fcale  in  the  prefcnt  work ;  and  we  thijik  he  has  done  it  fuc- 
cefsfuUy.  His  manner  of  treating  the  fubjeft  will  be  heft 
illuftrated  by  a  fpecimen  :  the  following  is  taken  from  the 
ofteology,  and  compriies  his  account  of  the  teeth : 

<  It  has  been  mentioned^  that  there  are  ordinarily  fixteen  teetit  ^xed 
in  the  fockets  of  each  jaw :  deviations,  a*  to  number,  are  very 
lare. 

<  The  chewing  or  niaflicating  of  the  more  folid  parts  of  oar  food  is 
the  obvious  ufe  of  the  teeth ;  and  to  this  deilinatibn  they  are>  in  every 
circumftance,  moft  wifely  adapted. 

<  There  are  always  two,  fometimes  three,  fets  of  teeth  that  appear 
infacceffion;  the  firft  called  m/V^,  the  others  i3ry»// teeth, 

*  The  fecond  fet,  being  the  moft  perfedl  and  permanent,  Iriay  be 
firfttakeiiL  notice  of. 

*  Each  tooth  has  common  circumftahces*  ^ 

*  1.  A  body.    That  part  which  is  apparent,  6r  wiuiout  die  focket 

*  2.  A  roct^  ox  fang  (radix).   This  is  lodged  in  the  focket. 

'  3.  A  contraSitm^  or  neck  (cervix)*  This  is  the  limit  between  the 
body  and  fang. 

<  4.  An  enamel  (cortex)^^  or  white  craft  on  the  body ;  this  is  thickeft 
*  on  that  part  which  tonches  the  correfpOnding  tooth  or  teeth  when 

die  mouui  is' flint.    It  gradually  becomes  thinner  towards  the  neck, 
where  it  ends. 

<  5.  A  cawtyy  ox Jinuii  in  the  body;  this  lodges  the  veflels  and 
nerves. 

*  6.  A  bole^  or  canah  from  the  point  of  the  fang  to  the  cavity, 
tranfmitting  the  veftels  and  nerves. ' 

*  According  to  figure,  &c.  the  teeth  are  divided  ufually  into  three 
.  daflfes. 

<  I.  Cuttings  or  incijvve  (mcifores),  confifting  of  ei^t,  four  in  the 
anterior  part  of  each  jaw.  Becaufe  fhaped  fomewhat  like  chifels,  they 
are  well  adapted  to  cut  or  diinde^  their  proper  office.    The  upper  ones 

^  |u*e  the  largeft :  when  weU  formed  and  arranged,  they  are  highly  or- 
namental. 

*  2.  Canine  (canini),  containing  four,  two  in  each  jaw,  one  placed 
On  each  fide  of  the  inctfors.  Their  name  is  impofed  from  a  fmail  re- 
femblance  to  the  tufks,  or  tearing  teeth,  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  ef« 
pecially  the  dog.  From  fituation  they  are  called  angular  i  and  diofe 
of  the  upper  jaw,  eye-teeth  (occulares). 

*  3.  Grinders  (tfTolares),  comprehending  twenty,  or  five  on.  each 
fide  of  each  jaw.  The  faindmoft,  on  account  of  Jate  appearance 
(about  the  twen^-foarth  year)^  are  termed  teeth  4f  'wi/dom  (dentes 
fspientis&J. 
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^  The  incifors  have  each  a  (harp  edge,  the  canine  a  point,  the 
pinders  two  or  more  points  or  eminences. 

<  The  indfors,  ^the  canine,  and  the  alfterior  or  fmall  grinders,  are 
Jingh'fanged\  the  remaining  grinders  of  the  lower  jaw  have  each  two  , 

Hangs,  and  thole  of  the  upper  three ;  a  fa£t  deferving  much  attentioo 
from  the  furgeon,  as  it  is  highly  confequential  in  the  operations  of 
drawing  and  tranfplanting. 

*  The  twenty  finglc-fanged  teeth  are  drawn  with  the  leaft  difficulty; 
the  canine  ones,  on  account  of  their  longer  fangs,  pcjirhaps,  excepted* 

<  Tranfplanting  is  confined ,(0  the  fingle-fanged  ones;  theothers^for 
Obviocrs  reafons,  rendering  it  difficult  or  impradlicable.  • 

'*  The  ifubfiance  of  the  teeth,  the  enaidel  excepted,  is  of  the  ordinaiy 
oJQTeous  nature,  only  peculiarly  folid  and  cpmpaA.  >  Between  it  and 
the  focketthe  common  petiofteum  is  interpofed^  and  a  communication 
of  veflels  takes  place.  Difeafe  of  this  membrane,  or  the  oileous 
part  of  the  focket,  or  both,  afFefls  the  firmnefs  of  the -teeth,  fo  that 
they  often  become  loofe,  and  fall  out  in  confequence. 

'*  Inflammation  of  the  communicating  and  adjacent  veilels  and  parts 
g^ves  gum-boil  (paru]is),^and  toothach  (odQntalgia)^ 

*  The  enamel  partakes  perhaps  of  the  nature  of  art  earthy  cryftal« 
iization;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  vafcular»  or  capable  of  growth  afler  it  is 
complete.  It  is  exceedingly  compad  for  fuftaining  great  and  frequent 
friction  with  impunity,  and  for  protefting  the  ofleous  part  of  the 
teeth. 

*  It  is  of  great  confequence  to  preferve  this  fingul»-  fubflance  from 
fuch  caiifes  as  deihoy  it,  as  the  lofs  is  irreparable,  and  the  anterior 
parts  become  expofed  and  decayed,  till  at  laft  the  cavity  is  opened,  and 
the  air  and  other  things'  allowed  to  hurt  the  nerves  and  veffels,  and 
produce  toothach.  When  this  happens,  the  tooth  is  faid  to  be  carious 
or  rotten. 

*  The  enamel  is  injured  or  deftroycd  by  violence,  by  all  kinds  of 
fait,  efpecially  acids  (becaufe  it  is  of  an  alkaline  nature),  and  by  the 
remains  of  the  food  entangled  between  the  teeth,  and  become 
putrid. 

*  Cleaning  the  teeth  properly  and  carefully,  independently  of  its  clc» 
gance,  is  highly  important.  This  ought  to  be  done  chiefly  by  me* 
chanical  means,  fuch  as  waihing,  rubbing  with  a  cloth,  braih,  &c. 

*  The  common  quackith  dentifrices  and  wafiies  are^  for  the  inoft 
part,  de(lru£tive  and  pernicious^  becaufe  they  contain  (alt. 

*  The  drawing  of  a  tooth  confifts  in  deftroying  the  ve/Tels  and  nerves, 
by  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  fyftem.  This  ought  furely  to  be 
done  with  as  litde  harm  to  the  fockets  and  adjoining  parts  as  pofiibie.  A 
proper  diredlion  has  a  great  effed  $  and,  of  all  others,  the  perpendi- 
cular one  is  obvioufly  the  beft :  deviations  from  it  ought  to  be  as  (mall 
as  poffible. 

*  Tranfplanting  of  teeth  is  a  very  ornamental  piece  of  furgery.  Its 
fbccefs  depends  on  a  real  concretion  taking  place  between  the  tranf* 
planted,  or  fcion- tooth,  and  the  msmbrane  of  the  focket:  hence  this 
membrane  ought  to  be  as  little  violated  in  clearing  the  focket  as  may 
be,  and  the  fcion-tooth  as  much  of  the  iize  and  fhape  of  the  difplaced 
one  as  poifihle^.      «     ^ 
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*  It  is  neceflkry  that  the  fcion-tooth  be  frcfh,  or  alive.  This  \%  aa 
indifpenfable  circumftance.  A  dead  or  dry  tooth  is  a  foreign  body, 
incapable  of  the  wanted  connexion ;  oa  the  contrary^  it  produces  fup- 
parative  inflammation,  with  much  diflrefs. 

*  Thcreafon  why  a  tooth  from  one  fyftem  may  thus  be  affociated 
with,  or  ingrafted  into  another,  more  readily  than  the  more  foft  parts, 
is  its  firm  texture  preferving  the  vital  arrangement,  which  thefe,  when 
the  circblation  of  the  fluids  is  interrupted,  fo  readily  lofe.* 

The  reader  will  perceive,  froth  this  extraft,  that  Dr.  Ait- 
ken  fomctimes  introduces  praftical  obfervations  not  necef- 
farily  connected  with  the  objeft  of  anatomical  defcription ; 
but  as  thefe  defultory  remarks  are  always  ftiort;  and  gepe- 
rally  ufeful,  they  delerve  to  be  confidered  as  a  recommend- 
ation,  rather  than  a  blemiih,  to  the  work. 

If,  in  any  part  of  thefe  volumes,  a  full  explanation  of  the 
iubjeft  has  been  facrificed  to  the  convenience  of  a  portable 
iize,  it  is  in  the  article  of  phyfiology,  where  the  author  has 
induftrioufly  reftrided  himfelf  to  great  concifenefs;  but, 
though  brief,  he  is  perfpicuous  ;  and  we  find  him  cautious 
of  adopting  any  theory  not  clearly  eftablifhed.  His  account 
of  animal  heat  may  confirm  the  juftnefs  of  this  charafter. 

'  Animals  in  general  poiTefs  a  temperature  fuperior  to  that  of  the  fur* 
rounding  atmofphere,  which  is  called  animal  heat. 

<  The  large  animals,  whole  blood  is  red,  have  a  temperature  equal 
to  ninety-^  degrees  of  Farenheit^s  thermometer,  with  little  vari* 
ation;  which  is  Confiderably  above  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 

<  I'he  fource  of  animal  heat  i^  a  fubjefl  of  much  phyfiological 
difpate.  While  one  phyfiologift  afcribes  it  to  frl^ion  of  the  fluids  on 
their  vefiels,  another  contends  that  it  is  phlogiHon  evolved  from  the 
fluids  by  vafcular  adtion. 

*  As  to  the  firfl  opinion,  fa6ls  are  wanting  to  (hew  that  a  fridion 
can  take  place  between  fluids  andfolids  capable  to  produce  heat;  and 

.the  fecond  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  as  nothing, fixed,  with  regard  to 
phloeifton,  is  yet  determined  by  the  chemilh. 

<  Many  reafons  may  be  alledged  to  make  it  probable  that  animal 
heat  is  derived  from  the  air  in  the  langsi,  or  from  the  atmofphere,  per- 
haps in  confequence  of  a  chemical  aSion  between  the  blood  and  the 
.air.  Thus  it  is  contended  that  the  blood  gives  out  phlogiflon,  whif h 
unites  with  air  fo  as  to  expel  its  fire,  and  that  this  is  attraded  by  the 
blood,  in  confequence  of  fuperior  affinity ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  double 
ele^ve  attradtion  is  continually  going  on,  conneded  with  refpiration, 
or  any  analogous  adion  in  animals; 

<  It  mud  be  admitted  that  this  theory  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
a  good  deal  fupported  by  the  confideration  of  the  mutual  adion  of  ele- 
mentary bodies  on  one  another,  fo  generally  obfervabk.  Much  in* 
formation,  however,  is  as  yet  wanted  on  this  point. 

*  Whatever  b,e  the  caufe  of  Animal  heat,  one  circomfiance  is  molt 
certain,  viz.   that  it  is  very  generally   proportioned  to   vafcular 
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afiion;  hence  its  increafe  during  exertion,  and  many  difeaies>  fuch  as 
fever. 

*  Ic  kas  lately  been  obfetved  that  nature  has  endowed  animals 
with  the  power  of  refilling  heat ;  as'  it  appears  that  life  can  be  fop- 
ported  in  a  temperature  of  the  air  confiderably  beyond  the  boiling 
point .  Perhaps  evaporation  is  much  concerned  in  this  remarkable 
phenomena,  on  which  the  prefervation  of  life  may  often  depend/ 

By  the  unjted  aid  6f  verbal  and  ichnographical  defcrip- 
tion,  this  work  will  prove  particularly  ufeful  to  ftudents,  for 
whom  it  is  chiefly  intended.  It  affords  a  decent  compen- 
dium of  anatomy  illuftrated/  and  this  at  a  very  moderate 
expence. 


Art.X.       ANAAEK.TA    'EAAHNIKA    'HIZO^ A  JivC  C(iJle3anea 

Graca  Minora :  cum  Notts  Fhilohgicis  atque  Parvo  LexicOy 
'  ad  ufum  Tironum  accommodata.    Small  8vo;  fs.    Bell  and 
DicKfon,  Edinburgh;  Murray, London.     1787. 

A  Formfer  volume  of  Colledlanea  Graeca,  in  a  larger  fizc, 
•**•  was  lately  publifhed  by  the  fame  author,  who,  though 
not  named  iri  the  work,  is  generally  known  to  be  Mr,  Dal- 
ziel,  profeflbr  of  Greek  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  this  learned  gentteman,  and  from  our  own 
experience  we  entirely  accede  to  his  fentiment,  that  the 
common  method  of  furnifhing  youth  with  Latin  tranflations 
of  Greek  authors  is  in  reality  the  moft  effedlual  mean  of  re- 
tarding'their  progrels  in  that  language.  After  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  grammar,  the  beft  method  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  is,  to  attempt  the 
explanation  of  the  original  authors,  without  any  other  affift- 
ance  than  that  of  the  diftionary.  The  books  firft  read 
ought  doubtlefs  to  be  of  the  eafieft  kind  ;  and,  though  pro- 
perly felefted,  the  talk  will  prove  difficult,  until  many  parts 
of  fpci^ch,  and  particularly  the  tenfes  of  verbs,  fhall  become 
familiar  by  ufe.  We  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  by  ten  lines 
expounded  in  this  manner,  a  learner  will  attain  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  language  than  by  a  hundred 
lines  when  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  a  tranflation* 

We  not  only  approve  of  the  principle  adopted  l)y  Mr. 
Dalziel  in  thele  ColleAanea,  but  of  the  particular  means 
which  he  purfues  for  facilitating  the  progrefs  of  ftudents. 
In  the  volume  now  before  us,  v^hich  is  intended  to  precede 
the  one  formerly  publiflied,  he  begins  with  extra^s  from 
iEfop's  Fables,  as  the  moft  fuitable  for  thofe  who  are  as  yet 
acquainted  only  with  the  grammar.  Thefe  are  followed  by 
'  Eng;Rev.  Vol.X.  July  1787.  ^  extrafts^ 
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extrafts  from  Facetix  Hieroclis,  Pakephatias  de  Incrcdibili-; 
bus  Hiftoriis,  Luciani  Dialogi,  Flutarchi  ApophChegmata^ 
and  Xen<i)phon  de  Cyri  Inftitutione.  A  lecond  part  fucceeds, 
confiftinj^  of  poetical  feleftions  from  Anacreon,  Bion,  Mof- 
chus,  and  Tyrtaeus.  To  the  various  feledtions  is  prefixed  a 
flxort  account  of  the  refpeftive  authors  from  whom  they  are 
cxtrafted,  with  the  different  editions  of  their  works.  But 
what  renders  thefe  Colleftanea  particularly  valuable  is,  that 
the  Profeflbr  has  fubjoined  annotations  illuftrating  the  more 
obfcure  paffagcs,  as  well  as  the  conftrudlion  of  the  language 
in  general,  and  arranged  in  a  diftinft  manner,  according  ta 
numerical  references.  At  the  end  is  a  diftionary,  explain- 
ing in  Latin  the  fcnfe  of  every  word  which  occurs  in  the 
foregoing  extracts.  In  a  word,  the  whole  of  this  little  vp- 
lume  is  happily  calculated  for  the  convenience  and  improve- 
ment of  ftudents  who  are  beginning  the  Greek  language;, 
and  we  cannot  forbear  from  exprefling  a  wifh  that  fo  judi- 
cious a  method  of  inllruftion  may  be  uniVerfally  adopted.* 


Art.  XI.  GuUelmi  Bellendeni  Magijiri  Supplicum  Lihel" 
brum  Augujii  Regis  Magnet  Britannisf,  ksc.  De  Stain 
Librt  trci.  Editio  Secunda  longe  Emendatior.  8vo.  I2s. 
boards,     Apud  Deighton.  .  Londiili,  17S7. 

•fTTlLLIAM  Bellenden,  or  Ballanden,  or,  aathe  Scots  of 
^^    the   prefent  age  write,  Ballantine,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland.     He  was- endowed  by  nature  with  fuch  powers  of 
mind,  and  cultivated  his  natural  genius  with  fuch  induftry 
and  fuccefs,  that  his  learned  editor  applies  to  him  what  was^. 
i)iid  of  Buchannan,  *^  he  was  not  a  Scot,  Init  the  light  of 
«*  Scptland."    This  faying  in  the  Greek  language,  in  which 
ihe  editor  gives  it,  has  a  degree  of  point,  and  is  what  we 
commonly  call  a  pun ;  "  \  SxoTc^  «i^,  <tMtf  ^oas  ^lii  :"  the 
word  Sxojiflt  in  Greek  fignifying  darknefs.    The  editor  has? 
reafon  to  conjefture  that  his  author  was  defcended  of  an  an- 
cient family  ;  but  has  not  been  able  ta  collet  any  particu- 
lars of  his  life,  more  than  that,  in  1602,  he  wa^profelTor  of 
humanity^  a  terra  which  was  ufed,  as  on  the  continent  and 
in  Scotland  at  this  day,  to  fignify  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman 
literature  at  Paris  ^  and  that  he  was  in  high  favour  with' 
James  the  Firft  of  England,  who  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  **  Magifter  Supplicum  Libellorum  ;    or.  Matter  of  the 
Fleas  or  Petitions  to  his  Majefty."     His  royal  patron  having 
enabled  him  to  live  in  eafy  circumllances  at  Paris,  Bellen-. 
4cn  competed  the  three  books  now  prefented  to  the  public  v 
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the  firft  was  printed  once,  the  fecond  twice,  under  the  au- 
thor's infpeftion.  To  thefe  books,  which,  before  their 
preftnt  publication,  were  fcarce,  the  editor  has  prefixed  two 
Latin  poems  of  very  diftinguiflied  merit,  by  Bellenden.  The 
one  entitled  "  Caroli  Frimi  et  Henrici  Mariae,  Regis  et  Re- 
**  ginae  Magnse  Britanniae,  &c.  Epithalamium ;"  the  fe- 
cond, "  In  Auguftiflimas  Nuptias  Caroli  Primi  et  Henricae 
*'  Mariae,  Regis  et  Reginae  Magnx  Britannia^,  &c.  et  in  ce- 
^  leberrimam  Legationem  extraordinariam,  ea  de  Caufi 
**  digniffimc  obitam  abelluftriffinpLis  Dominis,  Domino  D, 
•*  Jacobo  de  Hay,  Comte  de  Carlile,  Equite  celliffiini  Or- 
**  dinis  Perileclidis,  &c,  Atque  a  Domino  D.  Henrico  Ic 
«*  Riche,  Comte  de  Holland,  Pretorianis  praefefio,  &c.  Pa- 
**  negyricum  Carmen  et  Elogia." 

Betides  thefe  two  books,  there  is  a  third,  as  our  editor  in- 
forms us,  written  by  B,ellendenu8,  held  in  high  eftimation 
by  the  le^cned,  entitled,  **  De  Xribus  Luminibus  Roman- 
**  orum ;"  of  this  the  editor  gives  an  account,  and  is  led,  by 
a  natural  gradation,  to  mark  a  juft  proficiency  in  Greek  and, 
Roman  literature  which  once  diftinguifhed  the  Scotch.  The 
decline  of  literature  in  Scotland  he  rightly  afcribes  to  th? 
civil  fury  of  the  times,  which  drove  tlje  fineft  find  mgft  cul- 
tivated geniulea  into  foreign  countries ;  and,  with  the  ora- 
tions ot  the  famous  Chrichton,  buried  \xi  impenetrable 
darknefs  the  writings  of  other  mer^  of  exalted- capacity  and 
refined  attainments.  From  this  topic  the  editor  ^  led  to 
celebrate  the  ardour  for  philofophy  and  literature  which 
diftinguifhes  North  Britain  at  the  prefent  momept. 

The  editor,  who  profefles  an  high  admiration  of  the  ex- 
quilite  taflie  and  profound  learning  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  neverthelefs  acknowledges  that,  in  fpite  of  all  pre- 
poffefliohs  in  his  favour,  he  has  been  obliged  to  alTent  to  an 
opinion  commonly  received,  though  on  what  grounds  he 
knew  not,  that  this  celebrated  writer,  in  his  life  of  Cicero, 
had  borrowed  very  largely  from  Bellendenus.  He  not  only 
ufes  his  matter,  but  adopts  his  arrangement,  without  ac- 
knowledging'to  whom  he  is  fo  much  obliged.   . 

Thefirft  of  thefe  books  of  Bellendenus,  now  publiflied  the 
fecond  time,  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Charles  Prince 
Of  Scotland  and  Wales,  but  by  the  editor  to  Mr.  Burke, 
and  is  entitled,  **De  Statu  prifciOrbis  inReligione,  Re  Po- 
**  litica,  et  Litefis,"  treats  of  the  flate  of  the  world  before 
the  flood,  and  of  the  learning  and  inftitutions  of  the  Per- 
fians  and  Egyptians;  of  the  origin  of  flates,  and  their  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government ;  and  refutes  the  Grecian  fto- 
ries  that  ure  incompatible  with  the  true  religion.    In  the 
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fecond  and  third  books,  which  are  dedicated  by  Bellendenuf 
to  Henry  Prince  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  by  the  editos 
of  this 'edition  to  Loi'd  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  we  find  the 
opinions  of  Cicero,  delivered  in  his  own  words,  on  fubjefts 
of  the  higheft  importance  :  the  duties  of  prince  and  people ; 
maxims  for  the  conduft  of  life  ;  and  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy.     The   ftyle  of  Bellendenus   is  pure   and 
claffical,  formed  chiefly  upon  that  of  Cicero ;  though  he  ad- 
mits fuch  phrafes  from  other  writers  as  are  bed  adapted  to 
his  purpofe.    The  editor  has  brought  to  light  feveral  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  pofthunious  lxx)k  of  Bellendenus, 
De  trihus  Lumtnihus  Romanorum;  namely,  Cicero,  Seneca, 
and  the  £lder  Pliny,     It  i$  probably  in  allufioil  to  thefe 
three  luminaries  of  the  Romans  that  our  editor  dedicates 
the  three  books  now  publiftied  refpeftively  to  Mr.  Burke, 
X-ord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox,  whom  he  calls  the  three  lumi- 
naries of  England.     The  refpe6live  dedications  to- thefe  dif- 
tinguiflied  orators  and  ftatefmen  are  written  in  that  laconic, 
elegant,  and  pifturefque  manner  which  becomes  infcrip- 
'  tions^    and   accompanied  with   Engraved  portraits  of  the 
three  illuftrious  men,  to  whom  they  are  addreffed.     Of  thefe 
dedications,  that  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  moft  happy, 
is  the  addrefs  to  Lord  North,     Having  infcribed  thefe  trea- 
tifes  and  colledlions,  relating  to  civil  polity ,^  and  .the  foun- 
'  dations  of  civil  polity  in  the  nature  of  mankind,  whether 
in  their  individual  or  focial  ftate,  to  thele  political  cha- 
lafters,  the  editor  is  led,  in  his  preface,  to  celebrate  and 
defend  their  refpeftive  talents  and   virtues.     Hence  he  is 
alfo  led  to  remark  on  the  charafters  and  views  of  the  moft 
diftinguiflicd  among  their  political  friends  and  adverfaries. , 
The  editor's  preface,  which  extends  to  feventy-fix  pages,  and 
w^hich  contains  a  very  free  and,  bold  furvey  of  our  public 
^  men  and  meafures,  will  no  doubt  be  thought  by  many  to 
be  the  moft  interefting  part  of  this  publication.    The  author 
of  this  eccentric  compofition  appears,  like  the  genius  bt 
former  times,  arrayed  in  fimple  majefty,  and  armed  with 
Grecian  fubtlety  and  Roman  vigour.     Things  trite  and  fa- 
miliar derive  from  thefe  circtamftances  a  novelty  of  appear- 
ance :  what  is  grave  feems  ftill  more  important ;  and  what 
is  abfurd  ftill  more  ridiculous.    This  advantage,  however, 
is  gained  by  the  author,  that,  in  the  venerable  garb  of  anti- 
quity, the  affociations  and  ordudices  annexed  to  certain 
*  Engliih  phrafes  and  terms  fall  oft ;  and  he  appears  to  deliver 
his  fentiments  with  greater  candour  th;in  if  he  had  written 
in  a  language  in  which  the  hackneyed  phrafeology  of  party 
is  unavoidable* 

He 
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He  defcribes  the  charafters  of  his  patrons  with  elegance 
and  precifion.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Burke,  he  fays,  "the  man 
**.  who  has  a  lively  relifh  of  the  beauties  of  Mr.  Burke,  may 
**  be  afTured  that  he  has  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  litera- 
"  ture,"  His  eharader  of  Lord  North,  as  a  ipeaker,  as  a 
politician,  and  as  a  man,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  moll  pcr- 
feft,  although  the  piftures  he  gives  of  Burke  and  Fox  are 
excellent.  A  natural  acutenefs  of  underftanding  cultivated 
by  art;  gravity  qualified  by  facetioufnefs  and  humour,  a 
happy  memory,  a  ftyle  that  obferves  an  eafy  and  juft  me- 
dium between  ftudieu  ornament  on  ^the  one  hand  and  llovcn- 
linefs  on  the  other,  difcernment,  when  it  is  proper  to  ipeak 
and  when  to  be  filent,  forbearance  under  the  harmlefs  at- 
tacks of  petulance  and  difappointment,  conllancy  in  friend- 
Ihip,  placability  of  mind,  forgiyenels  of  injuries  and  even 
of  ingratitude ;  thefe  are  certainly  among  the  grand  traits 
of  Lord  North's  charafter ;  and  if  a  few  ftrokes  had  been 
thrown  in  concerning  his  indolence,  which  too  often  led  to 
timid  and  temporifing  meafures,  the  portrait  would  have 
been  ftiU  better  finifhed, 

Mr.  Fox  feems  to  prefent  to  his  panegyrift  a  wider  field 
than  either  Mr.  Burke  or  Lord  North,  both  for  admiration 
and  apology.    ,As  an  orator  he  holds  the  firft  rank  among 
his  cotemporaries,  and  excels  in  all  the  different  kinds  of 
fpeaking.     There  is,  as  our  author  obferves,  this  property 
ia  Mr.  Fox,  that  he  is  not  over  folicitous  about  the  ieledlion 
of  words,  well  knowing  that  there  is  no  word  which  has 
not,  Ibmewhere  or  other,  peculiar  grace  and  energy.     To 
the  fame  purpofe  our  author,  apologizing  for  his  own  ftyle^ 
fays  very  juftly,  that,  "  in  writing  Latin,  there  Is  room  for 
**  words  of  all  kinds,  provided  they  convey  the  meaning  o^ 
*J  the  author  with  clearnefs  and  precifion."    Nor  ought  we, 
in  forming  an  eltiniate  of  any  ftyle,  to  have  refpeft  merely 
to  fingle  words  and  phrafes,  but  to  the  general  colour  and 
complexion  of  the  whole  compofition.    And  here  we  ihall 
take  an  opportunity  of  obferving  that  our  author,  who  is 
eminently  conyerfant  with  the  writers  of  all  ages,  unites 
uniformity  with  variety  of  ftyle ;  and,  on  the  whole,  produces 
fomething  highly  pleafing  and  energetic. 
,  The  ftriftures  of  this  very  relpeftable  writer  on  faftidiouf- 
nefs  of  ftyle,  in  an  age  when  it  is  carried  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
cels, and  when,  on  the  ftrength  of  this,  fomc  writers  arro* 
^ate  to  themfelves  great  merit,  andTometimes  even  that  of 
originality,  are  very  feafonable  j  and  from  an  author  who 
can  compafs  the  whole  extent  of  phrafeology,  they  come 
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with  peculiar  grace  and  propriety.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Fqx, 
whofe  example  in  ipeaking  confirms  thefe  obfervations. 

Mr.  Fox  varies,  fays  the  author,  his  ftyle  with  equal 
promptitude  and  propriety,  according  to  his  fubjeft;  on 
which  he  beftows  that  int^reft  and  animation  which  natu- 
rally arife  on  the  apprehenfion  of  real  and  new  objefls.  He 
avoids  foreign  and  novel  expreffions,  adhering  to  the  fim- 
plicity  and  purity  of  the  Englifti  idiom.  Though  he  flops 
not  to  go  out  of  the  diredl  road  in  queft  of  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  yet,  being  fenfible  that  the  mind  and  heart  are  not 
to  be  moved  by  the  thunder  of  eloquence  alone,  he  dildains 
not  the  impaffioned  inverfion  and  prolonged  period.  An 
acquaintance  with  life  and  bufinefs  enables  him  to  explore 
matters  of  faft.  He  knows  where  his  argument  is  ftrqng, 
and  where  it  is  weak;  on  what  to  expatiate,  and  what  to 

f)alliate.     What  feems  disjointed  and  loofe  he  unites  in  one 
uminous  focus.   If,  in  his  exordium,  he  ufes  no  vehemence, 
yet  he  takes  full  poffeffion  of  the  undivided  attention  of  his 
audience,  whom  he  leads  through  all  the  mazes  of  elo- 
quence.    If  he  meets  with  oppofition  impoffible  to  be  fur- 
mounted,  he  neither  quits  the  field,  nor  throws  down  the 
fhield;  but,  (landing  on  the  defenfive,  wherever  he  finds 
the  ftrongeft  ground,  he  cafts  his  eyes  around  in  order  to 
difcover  the  fitteft  time  for  renewing  the  conteft.    But  it  is 
in  the  point  of  refuting  the  arguments  of  his  adverfaries  that 
he  bends  his  whole  force,  and  points  all  his  javelins  and 
arrows.      And    his    genius    appears  in    its   full    fplendour 
when  he  anticipates   objedlions;    when   he  defcribes   the 
mannersjj   the   fentiments,   the    converfation    of   diflferent 
clafles  and  focieties  of  men ;  when  he  appeals  to  exam- 
ples ;  when  he  denounces  danger ;   when  he  demonftrates 
the  pernicious  confequences  of  crooked  policy,   and    the 
happy  efFedls  of  honourable  conduft  ;  when  he  boldly  ven- 
tures on  hazardous  ground,  and  pours  forth  the  energy  of 
his  foul  in  wiflies,  prayers,  and  execrations.    But  wh^t  is 
above  ^11  other  qualities  charafteriftic  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  it  was 
formerly  of  Demofthenes,  while  he  freely  expatiates  over 
the  wideft  fields  of  reafoning,  he  places  the  fame  objeft  in 
different  lights,  addreffing  in  this  manner  the  different  fen- 
timents and  views  of  individual  men.     With  the  art,  and 
the  nerves  too,  of  Demoflhenes  he  unites  the  rapidity  of 
Pericles,  rufhing  down,  on  grand  apd  important  ocqafions, 
like  a  mountain  torrent,    overturning    by   its   force,    all 
oppofition. 

We  have  given  a  miniature  pifture  of  that  elegant  por-^ 
trait,  which,  in  the  Fra:fatia  to  Bellendenus,  is  drawn  of.our 
moft  dilUnguiflied  orator.    And  it  may  be  thought  by  fonne 
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that  it  excels  our  author's  charadler  of  Lord  North ;  but  the 
traits  in  fox's  chariafter  are  fo  various  and  ftrongly  marked, 
that  a  pidlure  may  be  more  eafily  made  of  him  than  of#  this 
nobleman^  whbfe  features,  though  as  diilin£t,  are  neither 
fo  much  vari^,  nor  fb  eafily  difcerned.  To  paint  Lord 
North  requires  a  nicer  pencil  than  to  give  the  outlines  of 
Mr.  Fox,  which  ftamp  thecafeJves  on  the  mind  of  every 
beholder. 

The  editor  of  Bellendenus  proceeds  to  vindicate  Mr.  Fox 
from  the  afperfions  of  his  enemies-  On  this  fubjefl:,  with 
equal  philofophy  and  addrefs,  he  interweaves  an  excufe  with 
the  very  recital  of  the  accufation,  *  If  the  ardour  of  this 
youth  carried  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,  in  one  current, 
to  whatever  objeft  happened  for  the  time  to  engage  his  pur- 
fuit^  whether  letters,  politics,  fociety,  or  play ;  is  not  Ibch 
ardour  the  ufual,  perhaps  the  neceffary ,  concomitant  of  vi- 
gour of  comprehenfion  and  fincerity  of  mind  ?  The  fineflt 
geniufes  have  been  noted  for  fiagularities  and  exceffes. 
The  hulks  and  chaff  fhoukl  be  fuffered  to  remain  for  a  time, 
on  account  oTthe  grain  with  which  they  grow  up;  though 
in  the  nature  and  progrefs  of  thijigs  they  are  at  lail  feparated« 
On  the  whole,  what  our  author  affirms  will  be  allowed,  that 
Mr.  Fo^  poffefles  eminent  talents  both  for  counfel  and 
ib^ion;  and  accordingly  he  applies  to  him  that  line  of  Homer^ 

The  editor  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the  men  and  meaftire« 
that  have  fucceeded  to  the  admini^ration  of  affairs,  to  thofe 
whofe  praifes  he  celebrates.  Here  he  changes  his  tone  from 
panegyric  to  fatyr,  which,  however,  is  rather  of  that  kind 
lyhich  excites  fmart  in  the  patient,  and  fmiles  in  the  fpcfta»- 
tor,  than  the  throes  and  contortion?  which  are  occafioned 
by  malignant  and  raorofe  fatyrifts.  The  apt  application  of 
Greek  and  Latin  phrafes  to  the  vices,  follies,  and  weakneffes 
of  certain  men  who  make  a  great  figure,  is  happy,  and  comes 
from  the  hand  of  a  mafter* 

The  men  whofe  chara£lers  he  attempts  to  moderate  in 
their  own  cfteem,  or  to  expofe  to  public  contempt  and  de^ 
rifion,  are  evidently  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Thurlow,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lord  Lanfdown,  Mr.  Wilkes  (for  he,  we  pre-i 
fume,  is  the  charadler  defigned  by  Clodius),  and  Mr.Dundas, 
on  whom  he  pours  the  whole  torrent  of  his  fatyrical  powers, 
not  unmixed  with  a  greater  degree  of  afperity  than  we  find 
in  his  ilridhires  on  the  others. 
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This  writer  pays  due  refpeft  to  Mr.Grenvillc,  as  a  young 
tnan  diftingailhcd  atnong  his  cotemporaries  by  his  induftry 
and  learning,  by  prudence,  and  circumfpeftion.  He  ranks 
him  next  to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  far  inferior  to  Mr. Sheridan,  oq 
whom  he  beflows  high  praife,  as  an  orator  of  the  firft  clafs. 
Pe  fpeaks  of  the  philanthropy  and  popularity  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  kockin^ham,  under  the  name  of  Laslius.  If  he 
bcftows  not  any  praife  on  the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  converts 
his  very  filence  into  the  fineft  compliment.  In  allufion  to 
the  check  that  was  given  to  a  ibphift  who  affefted  to  cele- 
brate the  praife  of  Hercules,  he  lays,  "  Tis  yi^  (tvlor^iyit-^ 

The  force  and  elegance  of  his  frequent  Greek  quotations 
will  apologize  for  their  introduftion.  They  do  not  appear 
as  patches  on  a  garment,  but  as  interwoven  in  the  texture, 
and  effential  to  it. 

If  we  have  demoted  plus  o'qua  parte  of  our  Journal  to  our 
author's  learned  preface,  the  fubjeft  of  it  is  highly  intereft- 
ing,  the  mode  of  treating  it  is  new  and  Angular,  and  in 
out  periodical  criticifms  we  could  not  flightly  pafs  over  the 
produSion  of  fo  accompliffied  a  critic; 

We  have  only  fai*ther  to  add,  that  we  offer  our  opinion  on 
this  publication  not  by  any  means  either  as  vindicating  or 
condemning  the  principles  of  its  politics,  but  only  as  the 
whole  is  a  compofition  of  art,  and  a  repofitdry  of  lite*' 
rature. 


Art*  XII.  Supplement  to  the  Letters  written  hy  the  late  Right 
Honmrahle  Fkilip  Dormer  Stanhope^  Earl  of  Chejierfield^  t§ 
his  Son^  Philip  ^'tanh(/jrey  Efq,  late  Envoy  ^extraordinary  at 
the  Court  of  Drefden,   410,  5s.  fewed,    Dodlley,    London, 

1787. 

'T^HE  lat^  Earl  of  Chefterfield's  Letters  to  his  fon,  for- 
•  -*•  merly  publiflied,  have  been  more  generally  the  fubjedi 
of  remark  than  perhaps  any  other  produ£tion,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  of  the  kind,  The  eafe  and  elegance  with  which 
they  are  writtien,  the  chlTical  tafte  of  the  noHe  author,  and 
the  great  knowledge  of  the  world  for  which  they  are  parti- 
cularly remarkable,  have  been  univerfally  celebrated.  But 
amidit  all  the  beauty  of  compofition,  and  the  richneft  of 
fentiment,  it  rauft  be  acknowledged  that  fome  of  them 
have  been  rendered  the  vehicle  of  principles  pernicious  to 
the  interefts  of  mbrality.  For  our  own  part,  it  'was  always 
our  opinion  that  thofe  exceptionable  pa ffagcs  were  never 
really  intended  by  his  lordftip  as  abfolute  incitements  to 
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Cbertinifm,  but  meant  only  as  a  countcrpoife  to  the  rufticitj 
of  Mr,  Stanhope's  manners,  and  the  natural  infenfibility  of 
his  temper ;  and  we  have  the  pleafure  to  find  that  the  Sup- 
plement now  before  us  tends  to<:onfirm  this  idea. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  that  thefe  additional  letters 
were  tranfmitted  to  Mrs,  E.  Stanhope  by  Sir  William  Forbes, 
whofe  father  inherited  them  from  the  late  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell.  How  they  came  into  Sir  Andrew's  poffcflion  i^ 
not  known ;  but  it  is  conje<Slured  that  they  were  left  witb 
him  at  Berlin  by  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope.  Thefe  let- 
ters confift  chiefly  of  fuch  as  were  written  to  Mr.  Stanhope 
in  his  juvenile  years ;  but  Jhere  are  fome  of  a  more  recent 
date.  In  general,  they  relate  to  bi«  progrefs  in  karning ; 
concerning  which  his  lordfhip  appears  to  have  been  ex<^ 
tremely  folicitous ;  exciting  him  to  affiduity  by  the  moft  pcr- 
fuafive  arguments,  and  condefcending  to  a£t  himlelf  as  an 
afliftant  preceptor.  Some  of  the  letters  written  in  this  ca- 
pacity are  on  geographical  fubjeAs,  and  others  form  an 
epitome  of  modern,  particularly  of  Engliih,  hiftory.  Some 
have  been  written  in  French,  but,  for  the  convenience  of 
readers,  are  now  accompanied  with  a  tr^nflation. 

Though  Mr.Stanhope  was  a  very  young  boyatthc  time  when 
thefe  letters  commence.  Lord  Cheiterfield  has  not  been  ncgleflv 
iul  of  imprefling  upon  his  mind  the  dictates  of  probity  and 
virtue,  as  well  as  thofe  of  learning  and  good  breeding.  In 
proof  of  this  faft  we  have  feledled  the  following  examples : 

"  Pourfuivons  a  cette  heure  Ic  caradere  d'un  honnete 
**  homme.  11  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  eflentiel  4  un  honnete  hommc, 
*'  que  de  dire  toujours  la  v^rit^,  et  de  tenir  toujours  Icrupu- 
**  leufement  fa  parole.  Comma  de  Tautre  cot^  il  n'y  a  rien 
"  de  plus  infame,  ni  de  plus  deflionorant,  que  le  menfonge,  et 
de  manquer  a  fa  parole  *.  At  prefent,  let  us  continue  to 
define  the  charafter  of  a  man  of  probity.  To  fuch  a  one 
nothing  is  more  eflential  than  always  to  /peak  truth,  and 
to  be  ftriaiy  obfervant  of  his  promife.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  infamous  and  diihonourable  than  to  tell 
"  lies,  and  break  our  word." 

<*  One  ftiould  do  well  for  the  fake  of  doing  well ;  and  vir- 
"  tue  is  its  own  reward  ;  that  is,  the  confcioufnefs  of  halving 
**  done  right  makes  one  happy  enough,  even  without  any 
"  other  reward.  Confcioulhefs  means  that  real  and  inward 
•'judgment  that  every  man  forms  of  his  own  adlions.  For 
"  e>Lample  :  one  fays,  I  am  not  confcious  of  any  guilt ;  that 
'*  is,  my  heart  does  not  tell  me  that  I  am  guilty ;  1  feel  my- 
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«  felf  innocent :  or,  I"  am  confcious  that  1  defcrvc  to  *be  pa* 
«*  niihed;  that  is,  1  feel  that  I  have  committed  the  fault  for 
**  which  I  am  to  be  puniftied.  It  comes  from  the  Latin,  con* 
**  fare  and  confcius.     Horace  fays, 

mi  confcirefibiy  nulla  palkfcere  culpa : 

«<  which  means,  to  have  nothing  to  reproach  one's  felf  with, 
f *  and  not  to  turn  pale  with  the  remorfe  of  guilt.  He  fays  too* 

Mens  confcia  redi : 

«<  that  is,  a  mind  confcious  of  having  done  right ;  the  greatcft 
«*  pleafure  and  happinefs  that  any  man  can  have  *." 

A  letter  employed  on  the  fubjeft  of  learning  and  behaviour 
concludes  thus :  "  I  fay  nothing  to  you  now  as  to  honour, 
*'  virtue,  truth,  and  all  moral  duties,  which  are  to  be  ftri<2Iy 
"  obferved  at  all  ages,  and  at  all  times ;  becauie  1  am  fure 
<*  you  are  convinced  of  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  prac- 
**  tiling  them  all ;  and  of  the  infamy,  as  well  as  thev  guilt,  of 
*<  neglecting  or  afting  contrary  to  any  of  them.  May  you 
•*  excel  in  them  all,  that  you  may  be  beloved  by  every  body 
*'  as  much  as  you  are  hitherto  by  your,  &c.  f." 

**  I  am  very  forry  to  hear  from  London  that  you  have  ^ot 
**  a  rufti,  which  I  fuppofe  proceeds  from  an  immenfe  quantity 
**  of  bad  fruit  you  have  eaten ;  however,  it  is  well  for  you 
*«  that  the  diftemper  difcharges-  itlelf  in  this  way ;  and  you 
**  will  be  the  better  for  it  afterwards.    But  pray  let  all  fruit, 
**  for  foftie  time,  be  forbidden  fruit  to  you ;  and  let  no  WeiV- 
><  minfter  Eve,  with  either  ijall  or  baikct,  tempt  you  to  tafte. 
^*  Health,  in  my  mind,  defcrves  more  attention  than  life ; 
*<  and  yet  one  would  think  that  few  people  knew  the  value 
<<  of  it,  by  their  way  of  living.     Fruit  is  yet  the  only  irre- 
«*  gularity  your  age  expofes  you  to ;  and  you  fee  the  confe.- 
**  quences  of  it ;  but  they  are  not  to  compare  to  the  ill  con- 
^<  fequences  which  attend  the  irregularities  of  manhood. 
•*  Wine  and  women  give  incurable  dillempers.    Fevers,  the 
**  gout,  the  ftone,  the  pox,  are  the  neceflary  confequences  of 
'<  debauchery :  and  can  rational  creatures  then  wilfully  bring 
*«  fuch  misfortunes  upon  themfelves  ?    I  am  fure  you  never 
**  will.     Mens  fana  in  corpore  fam^  is  the  trueft  description  I 
«  know  of  human  happinels  ;  1  think  you  have  them  both 
"  at  prefent ;  take  care  to  keep  them :  it  is  in  your  power  to 
**doit$." 

**  I  afk  nothing  of  you  but  what  is  entirely  in  your  own 
**  power ;  to  be  an  honeft,  a  learned,  and  a  well-bred  man.  As 
"  for  the  firft,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  doubt  it :  1  think  you  know 

•  Letter  XI  r.  t  Letter  XVII,  J  Letter  XXIX. 
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«  already  the  infamy,  the  horrors,  and  the  misfortunes  that 
^'  always  attend  a  diflioneft  and  dishonourable  man  *."    • 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  thefe  extrafts  without  acquitting 
Lord  Chefterfield,  in  the  ampleft  manner,  of  deliberately 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  his  fon.  The  truth 
is,  that  he  began  to  fow  the  feeds  of  virtue  in  his  mind  as  foon 
as  it  was  fulceptible  of  moral  inftruftion  ;  and  he  feems  to 
have  purfued  this  favourite  objeft  with  a  degree  of  affiduity 
which  has  feldom  been  equalled,  and  hardly  ever  furpaffed^ 
by  any  parent.  If  the  fuccefsof  his  labour  proved  extremely 
inadequate  to  his  efforts,  in  refpeft  of  good  breeding  and  affiu 
bility,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  uncommon  poverty  of 
the  foil,  which  no  human  culture  could  improve  to  a  ftatc  of 
per  f eft  ion. 

We  infert  the  following  extraft,  on  the  art  of  pleafing^ 
from  the  thirty-fixth  letter,  an  account  of  the  charaftcr  it 
exhibits  of  the  dukes  of  Ormond  and  Marlborough^ 

*  After  all  this,  perhaps  yoa  will  fay  that  it  is  impoflible  to  pleafe 
every  body :  I  grant  it :  bat  it  does  not  follow  that  one  fhoold  not 
therefore  endeavour  to  pleafe  as  many  as  one  can.  Nay,  I  will  go  far* 
ther,  and  admit  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  not  to  have  fome  ene* 
mies.  Bat  this  truth,  from  long  experience,  I  afTert,  that  he  who  hat 
the  mod  friends  and  the  feweft  enemies,  is  the  flrongeft  ;  will  rife  the 
higheft  with  the  lead  envy ;  and  fall,  if  he  does  fall,  the  gentlefl,  and 
the  moft  pitied.  This  is  furely  an  objed  worth  purfuing.  Pnrfue  it 
according  to  the  rules  I  have  here  given  you.  I  will  add  one  ob« 
fervation  more,  and  two  examples  to  enforce  it ;  and  then,  as  the  par- 
fons  fay,  conclude. 

•  There  is  no  one  creature  fo  obfcure,  fo  low,  or  fo  poor,  who  may 
not,  by  the  fhange  and  unaccountable  changes  and  viciiiitudes  of  hu- 
man affairs,  fomehow  or  other,  and  fome  time  or  other,  become  an 
pfeful  friend,  or  a  troublefome  enemy,  to  the  greateft  and  the  richeft. 
The  late  Duke  of  Ormond  was  almofl  the  weakeil,  but,  at  the  fame 
time  the  befl  bred  and  mod  popular  man  in  this  kingdom.    His  edu. 
cation  in  courts  and  camps,  joined  to  an  eafy,  gentle  nature,  had  given 
him  that  habitual  affability,  thofe  engaging  manners,  and  thofe  mecha^ 
oical  attentions,  that  almoft  fupplied  the  place  of  every  talent  he  wanted; 
and  he  wanted  almoft  every  one.    They  procured  him  the  love  of  all 
men,  without  the  efteem  of  any.     He  was  impeached  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  only  becaufe  that,  having  been  engaged  in  the  fame 
meaiures  with  thofe  who  were  neceflarily  to  be  impeached,  his  im- 
peachment, for  form's  fake,  became  necefTary.     But  he  was  impeached 
without  acrimony ,' and  without  the  lead  intention  that  he  (hould  fuiFer, 
potwithflanding  the  party  violence  of  thofe  times.    The  queilion  for 
his  impeachment,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  carried  by  many 
fewer  votes  than  any  other  queftion  of  impeachment ;  and  Earl  Stan<«> 
hope,  then  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  fecretary  of  (late,  who  impeached  him. 
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very  foon  after  negociated  and  concluded  his  accommodation  with 
the  late  king ;  to  whom  he  was  to  have  been  pVefented  the  next  daj^. 
But  the  late  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  Atterbury,  who  thought  that  the* 
Jacobite  caufe  might  fulFer  by  lofing  the  Duke  of  Ormoad,  went  in 
ail  ha&e,  and  prevailed  with  (he  poor  weak  manto  run  away,  afTur- 
ing  him  that  he  was  only  to  be  gulled  into  a  difgracefal  f«bmiiIion» 
and  not  to  be  pardoned  in  confequence  of  it.  When  his  fubfequent 
attainder  pafl*ed,  it  excised  mobs  and  difturbances  in  town.  He  had 
liot  a  perfonal  enemy  in  the  world,  and  had  a  thoufand  friends.  All 
this  was  Angly  owing  to  his  natural  defire  of  pleafing,  and  to  the  me- 
chanical means  that  his  education,  not  his  parts,  had  given  him  of 
doing  it..  The  other  inftance  is  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough^ 
who  fludied  the  art  of  pleaiing,  becaufe  he  w^U  knew  the  ioiportance 
of  it :  he  enjoyed  it  and  ufed  it  more  than  ever  man  did.  He  gained 
whoever  he  had  a  mind  to  gain ;  and  he  had  a  mind  to  gain  every 
body,  becaufe  he  knew  that  every  body  was  njore  or  lefs  Worth 
gaining.  Though  his  power,  as  minifler  and  general,  made  him 
B>any  political  and  party  enemies,  it  did  not  make  him  one  perfonal 
one ;  and^the  very  people  who  would  gladly  have  difplaced,  difgraced, ' 
and  perhaps  attainted  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  fame  time 
perfonally  loved  Mr.  Churchill,  even  though  his  private  charadler  was 
blemifhed  by  fordid  avarice,  the  mod  unamiable  of  all  vices.  He  had 
wound  up  and  turned  his  whole  machine  to  pleafe  and  engage.  He 
]kad  an  inimitable  fweetnefs  and  gentlenefs  in  his  countenance,  a  ten- 
dernefs  in  his  manner  of  fpeaking,  a  graceful  dignity  in  every  motion^ 
and  an  univerfal  and  minute  attention  to  the  lead  things  that  could 
poilibly  pleafe  the  leaft  perfon.  This  was  all  art  in  -him  ;  art,  of  which 
lie  well  knew  and  enjoyed  the  advantages ;  for  no  man  had  ever  more 
interior  ambition,  pride»  and  avarice,  than  he  had. 

*  Though  you  have  more  than  moil  people  of  your  age,  you  have 
yet  very  little  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world ;  now  I  wifh 
to  inpculate  mine  upon  you,  and  thereby  prevent  both  the  dangers 
and  the  marks  of  youth  and  inexperience.  If  you  receive  the  matter 
kindly,  and  obferve  my  prefcriptiotis  ferupuloufly,  you  will  fecure 
the  future  advantages  of  time,  and  join  them  to  the  prefent  ineHimable  - 
ones  of  one-and-twenty. 

*I  moil  earneftly  recommend  one  thing  more  to  you,  during  your  pre^- 
fcftt  flay  at  Paris  :  I  own  it  is  not  the  mod  agreeable ;  but  1  affirpi  it  to 
be  the  moU  ufeful  thing  in  the  world  to  one  of  your  age;'and  therefbreT 
do  hope  that  you  will  force  and  condrain  yourfelf  to  do  it ;  [  mean,  to 
converfe  frequently,  or  rather  to  be  in  company  frequently,  with  both 
men  and  women  much  your  fuperiors  in  age  and  rank.  1  am  very 
fenfible  that,  at  your  age,  fvoiu  y  entree,  pour  feu  de  chtf/e^  et  mime 
Jowvent  pour  rien,  et  que  'vous  y  pajjerex  me  me  quelques  mawuais  quarts 
fbeures ;  but  no  matter ;  you  will  be  a  folid  gainer  by  it :  you  will 
fee,  hear,  and  .learn  the  turn  and  manners  of  thofe  people ;  you  will 
gain  premature  experience  by  it;  and  it  Will  give  you  a  habit  of  en- 
gaging and  rcfpeciful  attentions.  Verfailles,  as  much  as  pollible, 
though  probably  unentertaining  j  the  palais-royal,  however  dull ;  fo> 
Tcign  minifters  of  the  firft  rank,  frequently :  and  women,  chough  old» 
who  are  refpc^able  and  refpe^ted  for  their  rank  or  parts ;  luch  as 
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Madame  de  Fuifieox,  Madame  de  Nivernois,  Madame  d'AjgoiHon. 
Madame  Geoffraio,  &c  This  fujetiioftf  if  it  be  one  to  yoo,  will  coft. 
yoa  bat  very  little  in  thefe  three  or  four  months  that  you  are  to  pais  at 
Paris»  jind  wiU  bring  you  in  a  great  deal ;  nor  will  it,  nor  ought  it,  to 
hinder  yoa  from  being  in  more  entertaining  company  great  part  of  the 
day.  -  Vms  pouivevcy  fi  nwa  le  ^oulez,  tirer  un  grand  parti  di  ces  quatrt 
mois.     May  God  make  yoa  do  fo,  and  blefs  you !     Adieu. 

All  the  letters  in  this  Supplement  are  written  in  the  agree- 
able manner  of  their  elegant  author ;  and  though  the  greater 
tart  of  them  be  addreued  to  a  youth  under  the  age  of  pu- 
erty,  yet,  from  the  good  fenle  with  which  they  abound^ 
they  will  afford  pleafure  to  readers  in  the  more  advanced 
ftages  of  life. 


Art.  XIII.      Foreign  Literary  Intelligence. 

WE  have  received  frefli  accounts  and  confirmation  of  that 
literary  ardour,  that  patient  and  laborious  induftry, 
which  charafterife  the  German  nations.    Of  this  turn  for 
affidu6us  and  unwearied  application  the  world  in  ^4geitei^al 
makes  a  faWe  eftimate  when  it  fixes  on  it  the  epithets  of  dvtll 
zndpjodding,  without  refleftingon  the  ingenious  and  ufeful 
difcoveries  to  which  fuch  unremitted  and  conftant  refearches 
have  often  led,  and  naturally  tend  to  lead.    For  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  although  internal  alertnefs  and  application  of 
mind  may  weave  the  fineft  and  moft  aerial  metaphyfical  tex* 
tures,  it  is  an  attention  to  fa£ls,^  and  an  acquaintance  with 
fubftantial  and  individual  natures  alone,  that  produce  ufeful 
difcoveries,  and  promote  the  advancement  of  real  knowledge. 
In  the  indolent  climates  of  the  northern  regions  of  Africa, 
and  the  fouthernof  Afia,wehaveexamples,both  ancient  and 
modern,  of  all  the  efforts  of  abftradlion  of  which  the  human 
mind  appears  to  be  capable;  and  many,  nay  the  whole  of 
thofc  metaphyfical  fubtleties  which  have  lately  made  fo  great 
a  figure  in  the  wranglings  of  modern  fophifts,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  commenta- 
tors, and  even  in  thofe  of  Origen  and  others  of  the  Ch'riftian 
fathers.     It  is  the  property  of  genius  to  invent,  and  of  art  to 
improvfe.    The  Chinele,  from  a  long  feries  of  experiments 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  in  a  government 
which,  though  it  has  been  flormed,  has  never  been  fubverted, 
arc  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  inventions  of  Europe  ;  printing, 
magnetifm,  gunpowder,  &c.     But  the  great  difference  be- 
tween ourfelves  and  the  Chinefe  is,  that  inventions  in  China 
are  iloc  carried  beyond  their  original  perfedion;  whereas  in 
Europe  they  are  improved  and  pufhed  forward,  and  are  as  the 
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feeds  of  future  crops,  which  produce  in  their  turn  new  har-' 
veils.  The  mind  mixes  and  compounds  the  fcanty  ftock  of 
its  ideas  in  vain  if  it  does  not  increafe  their  ftore,  and  give 
them  fubftance  and  precifion,  by  arrefting  their  flight  into 
the  mere  world  of  fpirits,  and  confining  them  within  the  pre- 
cindts  of  real  life  and  nature.  We  have  more  to  expeft  from 
the  patient,  and  often  cold  refearches  of  the  Germans,  than 
from  the  quick  and  ardent  conceptions,  the  ceUres  motus  animi, 
that  arc  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  climates. 
That  invention  is  an  effort  of  genius,  and  art  of  induftry  and 
labour,  is  one  of  thofe  errors  which  might  be  called  vulgar, 
ff  it  were  not  entertained  by  fo  many  ot  the  learned  as  well 
as  unlearned.  That  it  is  an  error,  a  moment's  refleftion  is 
fufBcient;  to  evince,  and  experience  places  beyond  the  poifi-* 
bility  of  doubt. 

Tne  Germans  apply  themfelves  not  only  to  the  hiftory  of 
the  empire,  but  to  that  of  the  different  ftates  in  Germany,  the 
different  principalities,  provinces,  and  towns,  i^iiflories  have 
been  written,  or  are  now  writing,  of  governments  and  dif- 
trifts,  which,  though  they  makfe  no  great  figure  in  the  hiftory 
or  fcale  of  nations,  will  probably  bring  to  light  many  fafts 
and  particulars  which,  by  multiplying  the  fubjefts  of  com- 
parifon,  will  multiply  alfo  the  refources  of  knowledge.  Among 
thefe,  a  hiftory  of  the  principality  of  Ofnaburg  is  diftin- 

(ruiihed  by  the  elegance  of  its  compofition,  as  well  as  the  en- 
arged  and  philofbphical  views  that  have  guided  the  author 
in  the  feleftion  of  thofe  particulars  that  enter  into  his  narra- 
tive. There  has  been  lately  publiflied,  in  the  German  tongue, 
a  hiftory  of  the  republic,  or  confederacy,  of  the  Swiis  Can- 
tons, by  a  native  of  Switzerland,  in  a  ftyle  that  difplays  the 
various  energy  of  the  Teutonic  language  in  a  moft  ftriking 
manner,  and  which  feeras  to  emulate  the  fublimity  oi  the. 
natural  Icenes  which  it  defcribes.  In  this  hifl;ory  the  author 
mixes  a  great  deal  of  natural  with  civil  and  political  know- 
ledge. The  nature  and  the  arrangement  of  the  mineral  ftrata, 
the  theory  of  the  earth,  are  the  important  and  profound  fub- 
jeds  which,  above  all  others,  engage  the  attention  and  the 
inquiries  of  men  of  letters  and  peculation  in  Germany  at 
the  preient  moment. 

Among  the  princes  of  Germany  who  patronize  the  arts 
and  fciences,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  is  diftinguiihed  by 
the  politenefs  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  his  liberality.  In 
Saxpny,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  there  are  more  iUuftridus  names  in  the  republic  of 
icience  and  letters  than  in  all  Germany  befides.  Among  tKe 
bountiful  patrons  of  genius  and  literary  application  we  are 
alfo  to  rank  the  prefent  King  of  Fruilia. 
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Mr.  Goetha,  the  celebrated  author  of  Wertcr,  at  the  ex- 
|)ence  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  h^s  undertaken  a  tour 
into  Italy,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  obfervations  on  various 
fubje&s;  and  particularly  for  afcertainiqg  a  very  curious  faft, 
the  exiflence  of  a  genuine  tribe  of  the  old  Romans^  in  a  vaU 
ley  or  diftrift  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  They  live  in  vil- 
lages or  cantonments,  being  occupied  chiefly  with  the  cares 
of  pafiurage  and  agriculture,  and  in  fuch  rude  manufa£tur€9 
as  the  rural  life  requires.  Language,  nervous  conftru£lion  of 
body,  contour  of  vifage,  Ihape  and  ftature,  fpirit  and  man* 
nets,  and  tradition ;  thefe  are  the  various  fources  from  which 
the  ingenious  traveller  is  to  afcertain  the  fa6l  which  it  is  His 
objeft  to  eftablifh.  His  obfervations  and  reflexions  will  no 
doubt  afford  very  pleafing  and  ingenious  entertainment  to  the 
learned  world,  and  particularly  to  the  lovers  of  antiquities. 

From  Germany  let  us  juft  ftep  afide,  on  the  one  hand  td 
Denmark,  and  on  the  other  to  Holland;  countries  nearly  al- 
lied to  Germany  by  local  fituation,  by  origin,  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  political  connexion.  On  the  flourifiiing  ftate,  and 
aufpicious  profpefts  of  literature  in  Denmark,  we  have  al-  " 
ready  touched  in  a  former  number,  of  our  publication ;  but» 
on  a  theme  fo  fertile,  fb  pleaflng,  and  ib  much  conneded 
with  our  plan,  it  is  not  improper,  and  we  truft  it  will  not.be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers,  to  enter  into  further  particulars. 
The  eftimation  in  which  letters  are  held  in  Denmark  may  be 
imagined  from  thefe  circumftances,  that  many  of  the  profef- 
fors  in  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  enjoy  civil  offices ;  that 
the  principal  officers  of  ftate  are  men  who  are  inclined  of 
themfelves,  and  have  it  in  charge  from  government,  to  be  vi- 
gilant for  the  interefts  of  literature  and  fcience ;  and  that  the 
royal  family  never  fail  to  beftow  marks  of  honour  on  mea 
eminent  for  their  talents  and  learning.  His  Daniih  majefiy 
has  given  orders  for  publifliing,  at  the  royal  expence, 

1.  A  colleftion  of  ancient  Daniih  writers,  whereof  fix  vo* 
lumes  are  already  finiihed ;  but  the  work  will  confift  of  four 
volumes  more,  under  the  care  of  Peter  Frederic  Suhm,  lord 
of  his  majefty's  bedchamber. 

2.  A  colleftion  of  Danifh  coins  and  medals ;  two  hundred 
plates  of  which  are  already  engraved.  This  work  is  con- 
duced by  the  moft  learned  men  to  be  found  in  Denmark,among 
whom  are  the  names  of  Adam,  Muller,  Rolle,  andSpengler. 

3.  Flora  Danica;  or,  a  deicription  of  plants  growing  in  his 
majefty's  dominions ;  continued  by  profeflTor  Yahl. 

4.  Oeuvre  de  Conquillages ;  begun  by  Regenfus,  and  con* 
linued  by  Mr.  Spengler. 

5.  Danifli  monuments^  within  and  without  Denmark  ;  the 
drawings  of  which  are  taken  on  the  fpot  by  Mr.Abildgaard, 

This 
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This  royal  liberality  is  faithfully  imitated  by  his  royal  high** 
fiefe  prince  Frederic,  brother  to  his  majefty,  who  has  been  at 
fhe  expence,  ift.  Of  publifhing  Snorro  Stubefon's  Hiftory  of 
Norway,  written  in  the  Icelandic  dialed,  and  now  accom- 
panied, with  Latin  and  Danifh  tranilations.  Three  volumes 
of  this  work  are  already  finifhed ;  the  whole  to  confift  of 
ifive. 

2.  Of  erefting  monuments  in  Jagerfprius,  a  villa  be- 
longing to  his  royal  highnefs.  The  garden  is  adorned  with 
flatues  facred  to  the  memory  of  men  who  have  deferved  well 
of  their  countries  united  under  the  Danifli  crown,  viz.  Den- 
mark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  dukedonis.  Among  thefe 
we  find  Snorro  Sturlefon,  Peter  Schumaker,  afterwards  Count 
of  Griffenfeldt,  and  Magnus  Heyneffon.  The  firft  of  thefc 
illuflrious  men  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  rage  of  tyrants,  exafpe- 
xated  by  the  fleadinefs  with  which  he  adhered,  in  oppoiition 
to  their  arbitrary  views,  to  the  principles  of  true  patriotifm. 
The  fegond,  loaded  at  one  time  with  honours  by  every  prince 
of  Europe,  and  raifed  to  the  higheft  dignity  by  his  own  fo- 
vereign,  experienced  at  laft  j>crfecution  by  numerous  and 
formidable  enemies,  was  acculed  in  the  lafl  century,  and  de- 
prived of  every  honour  but  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity, and  a  mind  deftined  by  heaven  to  be  an  ornament  to 
human  nature.  The  third  was  executed  by  the  orders  of 
Lord  Walkendorf,  high  chancellor  of  Denmark,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  Danifli  miniftry  in  the  minority  of  Chrif- 
tian  TV.  under  the  regency  of  the  queen  Elizabeth.  The 
caufe  of  their  hatred^of  this  great  and  good  man  was,  that 
ie  endeavoured  to  reftrain  piratical  expeditions  at  fea, 
which  the  miniftry  encouraged  becaufe  they  fl^ared  in  the 
plunder.  The  ftatues  in  the  gardeiis  of  Jagerljprius  are  exe- 
cuted by  Widevelt ;  and  the  defcriptions  by  Owen  Mailing, 
one  of  the  fineft  geniufes  of  Denmark. 

The  plan  of  thus  calling  in  the  aid  of  ftatuary  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  great  and  good  men,  and  to  correft  the  rafli 
deciiions  of  temporary  rage  and  fadlion,  was  laid  by  Owe 
Lord  Haegh  Guldberg,  to  whom  the  Danilh  mufes'owe  eter- 
nal obligations  for  the  reform  of  the  univerfity,  his  univerfal 
hiftory,  and  feveral  other  works  which  difplay  equal  tafte 
and  learning. 

[  To  h  centinued  occaJimaUy,  ] 
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Art.  14.  >^«  haflj  Shtch  af  a  Tour  through  Fart  of  the  Aujh^ian  Nif*^ 
t  her  lands,  and  great  Part  of  Hblldndj  made  in  the  Tear  1785.  H^ith 
an  Account  of  the  Internal. Policy,  Government,  &c.  of  the  Citits  of 
Brujfeh  and  Amfterdam.  By  an  Englijh  Gentleman,  8vOi  5^.  bdar^S) 
Faiidder.  London,  1.^87. 

THIS  volame  is  introduced  to  the  public  un^Ier  fvtt\i  t^ircuAii 
ft-ftnces  as  ought  to  difarm  criticifm  of  its  rigour,  if  not  Of  al« 
moft  its  inypartiality.  We  are  informed  that  the  Sketch  was  writteil 
with  the  vfew  of  fupporting  an  unhappy  mother,  reduced  by  unfote* 
fecn  misforttmes  from  a  life  of  affluence  and  elegance  to  that  of  want 
and  aiifery ;  aggravated  by  the  additional  drftrefs  of  beholding  four 
helplefs  childl-en  looking  up  to  her  for  that  fnpport  which  fhe  has  not 
the  means  of  affording.  We  iihcerely  fympathize  with  fuch  diftrefs^ 
and  wifli  thAt  we  had  the  means  of  relieving  it.  The  price  of  out 
own  fingle  copy  would  be  a  poor  alleviation ;'  foiitwe  doubt  not  that 
many  of  our  readers  w^l  pay  attention  to  a  cafe  w^iich  has  fo  great 
a  daim-io htlmaaity.  ki  th;e'  mean  tiine, ^it  ^ffbrds  us  fathfafiioti  tO 
find  diac  we  can  commend  With  jufHee,  where  we  could  not  cenfure 
withoat  remorfe.  Thoagh'  the  work  aims  not  at  embelliihmeirt.  It 
contains  a  defcription,  far  from  inadequate,  of  the  diftfi6ls  mentioiie^^ 
in  the  mte-paee^  fometlmes  with  anecdotes  interfpeHM*  We  infetl 
the  account  orfiruges  as  an  example : 

*  You  find  an  irregular,  old,  ill  built  town  )  the  Greets  ilah-btv  ^tul 
dirty;  and  the  houies,  to  appearance,  tteatly  allied  to  poverty  and 
ivretchednefs;  yet,  wretched  as  it  now  appears  to  be,  Charles  the 
Second,  during  his  exUe,  contrived  to  fpend  Several  Very  h^ppy 
months  here )  and  I  fhall  always  look  with  a  kind  of  grateful  vener- 
attoB  on  a  place  which  afforded  him  a  pleafant  and  fafe  afylum^  at  a 
period,  when  the  power  and  threats  of  Cromwell  had  awed  mofl  of  the 
potentates  of  Europe  into  aii  infeniibility  to  his  misfortunes,  whid^ 
difgraced  them,  not  only  as  fbvereigns,  but  as  men, 

J^  Bruges  poflefTes^  at  this  moment,  as  good  a  foreign  trskde  a»  molt 
cioes  in  Flanders.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhbp.  The  markets  are^x* 
tremely  well  fupplied,  and  the  people  appear  cheerful  and  happy^  If 
was  formerly  famous  for  the  herring  trade,  which  was  firft  cultivated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  place*  Flemifh  is  (he  language  generally 
fpoken  L^re ;  and,  except  at  the  inns,  you  will  hardly  find  any  whQ 
can  ^ak  French.  I  would  recommend  all  travellers  to  the  Hotel  df 
Commerce,  which  is  much  the  beft  inn  at  Bruges,  and  the  accom* 
tnodations  by  no  means  either  bad  or  extravagant.  Here,  as  all 
the  way  from  Oftend  to  Bruiiels,  ypu  fit  in  your  bedchamber,  which 
is  generiUy  vtry  large  and  commodious.  The  wines,  in  molt  parts  of* 
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tHc  Netherlands,  arc  not  very  good.    I'hc  Fin  du  Rbin  is  generally 
the  befiT;  dll  yoa  get  as  far  as  BrUiTels  the  fin  de  BourgQgne  is  but  in- 
different; for  the  former  yoa  generally  pay  three  or  four  efcalins  a 
botde,  for  the  latter  £ve.    The  price,  however,  varies  at  different 
places.    At  Brtt|res  they  gave  us  a  hot  fupper  of  two  coarfes,  for 
which  we  paid  rour  fkelins  each.     From  Bruges  (after  havfng  walked 
round  the  town,  for  curiofities  there  are  none  to  fee)  I  took  again  the 
track-fcoot  for  Ghent,  and  went  with  my  baggage  in  a  fiacre  to  it,  * 
for  which,  as  before/ 1  paid  three  fkelins.     When  you  get  to  the  fidt. 
of  the  canal,  you  will  fee  an  impudent  fellow,  who  will  (though  you 
iland  in  no  need  of  his  afliftance)  help  your  fervants  to  convey  the 
baggage  from  the  fiacre  to  the  track-fcoot ;  and  after  he  has  done  at 
wiu  demand  a  fkelin  for  troubling  you.     If  you  give  him  a  plaket,  it 
will  be  more  than  he  deferves ;  as,  if  you  were  to  reward  him  accord- 
ing to  his  merit,  you  would  undoubtedly  give  him  for  his  impudence 
utt  C9up  de  pied.    The  company  in  the  fcoots  are  not  always  of  the 
very  bed ;  but  to  a  man  who  travels  to  fee  the  manners  and  cuiloma. 
of  the  people,  as  alfo  the  different  curiofities  in  the  places  through 
which  he  pafTes,  a  track  fcbot  is  by  no  means  either  an  unpleafant  on 
ineirgible  mode  of  conveyance.    You  dine  on  board  (as  it  is  pail  nine 
o'dock  before  you  fet  off)  and  pay  each  fifteen  fols  for  a  v$ry  good 
dinner.     For  your  paffage  you  pay  fi xteen  fols,  and  for  trunks  as 
before.   The  diftance  from  Bruges  to  Ghent  is  twenty^  feiur  miles  and 
upwards ;  and  you  do  not  reach  it  till  near  four  in  the  afternoon^    On 
eachiideas  you  go  the  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  the 
thickeft  verdure ;  a  row  of  tall  trees  decoratfs;  the  tops,  and  the  fields^ 
which  be  clofe  to  them,  are  wdl  cultivated,  and  locked  Qheerful : 
all  the  way  we  went  I  could  not  help  reflediing  on  the  peculiar  ad- 
vanta^s  this  country  enjoys  over  every  other  in  point  of  commerce, 
lytn|;  in  the.  center  of  £urope,  interfe<5led  by  rivers,,  formed  ii>  a  moll* 
particular  manner  for  inland  navigation  ;  poiTe fling  likewife  harbours 
and  ports  mod:  conveniently  fituated  for  foreign  commerce.     All  the 
Netherlands  were  formerly  under  the  government  of  the  houfe  of  Bor? 
gundy;  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  paffed  to  that  of  Auftria,  by  the 
marriage  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  to  Ma)cimilian,  fon 
of  Frederic  the  Third. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  have  been  always  famous- for 
an  eameff  prefervation  of  their  particnlar  rights  and  privileges.  One 
.  wotijd  have  imagined  that  the  fudden  transfer  of  power  from  the  Bur- 
gondian  to  the  Auffrian  line  would  have  (if  it  had  not  created  any  fer- 
ment or  oppofition)  introduced  fome  alteration  in  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  country,  fo  apt  are  we  to  ape  the  cuftoms  and  fafliions 
of  oar  fuperiors :  no  fuch  thing  was^  however,.the  cafe ;  not  the  moft 
fimpfe  transfer  of  ffock  from,  one  individual  to  anqther  could  create 
\cb  buiUe  than  this  moll  important  transfer  of  fovereignty  from  one 
hoaie  to  another.  The  Flemings  had  always  prefi^rved»  with  the  moA 
.  jealous  attention,  thofe  moil  invaluable  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  pofiefed  above  moff  other  nations  in  Europe.  The  Sates  were 
in  reality  always  fovereigns,  while  they  permitted  a  prince  to  wear 
the  cypher  of'^  royalty.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  inffance  of  the 
fowtitf  as  well  as  independency,  of  the  Flemings^  than  their  fiuaing 
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Majdmilian,  who  came  into  Bruges  wifh  a  numbel-  of  attendants,  and 
confining  him  in  the  callle ;  nor  \(^ouM  tHey  releafe  him  till  he  had 
taken  an  oath  to  preferve  inviolate  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  the 
ilatfes. 

<  When  the  track-fcoot  reaches  Cxhent,  yon  fee,  as  at  Bruges,  fe* 
veral  fiacres  ready  to  convey  your  baggage,  and  the  prlte  fimilar,' 

The  work  will  be  particularly  ufeful  to  thofe  who  inteiid  making  t 
tour  through  the  Aullrian  Netherlands  and  Holland. 

A  R  T .  1 5 ,  Jn  Hifiorkal  Narrati've  of  the  DiJco<vtry  of  iftw  'Roll And  dni 
New  Slmkh  WaUs^  Containing  an  dctttunt  of  the  Inhabitants ,  Soil^  Ani* 
null 5 y  and  other  ProduSitms  offhofe  Countries ;  and  including  a  particular 
Di/cription  of  Botany  Bay*  Illufirated  <with  a  Chart  ofNe<w  Hoflamff 
Keiv  South  Wales^  Botany  Bay^  and  the  ne*w  difcovered  I/lands  in  the 
North  and  South  Pacific  Ocean y  from  30  Degrees  North  to  ^o  Degrees 
South  Latitude^  and  from  90  to  225  Degrees  Longitude^  Bafi%  from  the 
Meridian  of  Greenijuich*    4tO.  is.  6d»    Fielding.    London,  1787; 

When  the  plan  of  tranfporting  felons  to  Botany  Bay  was  lately 
adopted  by  government,  the  ftate  and  produce  of  that  country  be- 
came popular  topics  of  converfation ;  and  a  particular  account  of  it 
was  compiled  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  public.  The  prefent  Nar- 
rati ve  is  written  with  the  fame  intention ;  but  whether  the  avidity  for 
fucb  information  be  now  abated,  we  leave  to  be  determined  by  the 
publifhers  of  thofe  temporary  produ£lions,  as  the  mod  competent 
judges. 

Art.  16.  ^he  Brttijh  Merchant^  for  1 787.  Addreffed  to  the  Chamber 
of  Manufa&urers.  Fart  /.  on  the  Com9kercial  PoUcy  of  any  Treaty  tmtt  ' 
Prance ;  and  in  particular  of  the  prefent  Treaty.  With  an  Appendix^ 
containing  the  French  Tariffs  of  Duties  iniAtards  in  1664  andiobg;  and 
a  Table  of  the  Alterations  in  our  onJ^n  Duties  affeSteJ  by  the  Seventh 
Artick  of  the  prefent  Treaty.    8vo.  2s.   Debrett.    London,  1787, 

BeJTore  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  with  I^rahce  there  was  rpom 
for  fuggefting  tp  the  confideration  of  the  public  every  argument  which 
might  caft  any  light, on  the  probable  effedls  of  that  meafure;  but  npw^ 
when  the  treaty  has  commenced,  any  farther  profecution  of  the  fub«> 
\ki  would  be  both  unnece^y  and  ufelefs.  Time  alone  will  eWnce 
the  real  operation  of  this  celebrated  compad ;  and,  according  as  it 
fhall  be  afcertained,  by  experience,  to  be  advantageous  or  prejtiidicial 
to  the  nation,  the  futuce.  renewal  or  reje^Uon  of  it  may  then  bejre* 
fpe^vely  adopted. 

AnT.  17.  Aefleiiions  upon  the  Land-f ax  of  France*  8vd.  IS.  Lon- 
don, 1787. 

»  ^  *  .      •  ■       * 

'  The  tefult  of  this  author'^s  refie^ions  is,  that.  In  order  to  reinedy 
the  great  deficiencies  in  the  public  revenues  of  France,  the  king  ought 
to  refolve^  on  the  eilablifliment  of  an  invariable  land-utx.  He  defcribes 
this  refouree  as  produ&ive  of  many  public  advantages ;.  but  the  dilToo 
lution  of  the  afieifibly  of  Notables,  by  whom  he  expe^ed  this  political 
meafure  to  have  been  adopted,  has,  for  the  prefent  at  lea^,  interrupted 
the  profpeft  with  which  his  imagination  had, flattered  him* 
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Art.  tS.   Abrief  Account  of  the  Hoffita!  of  Sj.EUxabeth^  annexed  to  tig 
Imperial  Mona/iefy  of  St.  Maximin^  of  the  Benedi^nes,  in  the  EleHorate 
'   cf  Treves,     ^ranjlated from  the  Latin ^  nvith  Notes  and  Mifcellaneous 
Obfervations.   8vo.    6s.  fewed.    Dilly.    London,  1 787. 

The  Hofpital  of  Elizabeth  is  accounted  the  moft  ancient  in  Ger* 
many,  and  fecond  to  none  in  valuable  endowments.  It  may  bean 
*ebje6l  bf  ferious  attention  to  the  religious  of  Aat  country,  but  we  can- 
not fee  how  its  fate  fhoald  prove  in  any  degree  interefting  to  a  Brrtifh 
reader^  The  tranflation  of  the  narrative,  therefore,  though  accom- 
panied with  numerous  notes,  and  fome  plates^  appears  to  us  to  be  al 
very  onpromiiing  undertaking. 

Art.  iq.    7 he  HiJIory  ofTbhit:  a  Poem ;  ^witb  other  Poems  on  'various 
Subjeffs,  By  JaneJimbury.  8vo.  zs  6d.  Jamefon.  London,  1787. 

Befides  the  Hiflory  of  Tobit,  veriified,  this  little  poetical  colleflion 
contains  the  following  productions,  viz,  Verfes  on  the  Death  of  Mr* 
Churchill;  The  Tefhple  of  Honour,  a  Dream;  an  Epilogue;  an 
Epitaph  oh  General  Wolfe;  Refledlions  in  a  Chufdiyard ;  Verfes  to^ 
Damon/ &c.  It  appears  fVom  fome  of  thefe  produ^ions,  wfitten  at 
ftn  early  age,  and  froiii  the  mott6  prefixed  to  the  colle^Ion,  th'at  Mrs. 
jane  Timbury  has  a  native  bent  to  the  fervice  of  the  mufes.  HoW  faf 
fiie  inay  be  a  peculiar  favourite  with  the  Pierian  ladies,  we  fhall  leave 
to  be  afcertained  by  her  own  expcfrience;  but,  if  her  imagination  i^ 
iitft  infpired  with  ^t  enthufiafm  of  a  votary,  we  muft  acknowledge  at 
lead, (that,  in  fentiments  and  afFediion,  (he  is  zealoully  attached  to 
the  caule  of  virtue. 

Art.  !^C.    LeVin  duPays.    8vo.  ;!8.  Robfott.   London,  1 787. 

« 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  if  a  Frenchman,  is  an  enemy  to  his 
country  ;  if  an  Englifhman,  a  vidonary  and  very  injudicious  friend. 
Adopting  the  erroneous  opinion,  that  England  formerly  produced 
wine  made  of  the  grape,  he  recommends  the  cultivation  of  vineyards 
las  an  object  of  policy.  But,  as  a  previous  ilep,  he  Ihight  with  as 
snach  reafon  have  propofed  moving  Great«Bvitain  fix  or  feven  degrees 
Dearer  to  the  equator. 

Art.  21.     7emple  of  Folly  i  in  Fot^  Cant^^    By  Tbeopbilui  Swift,  ^fq, 
4to.   5s.   Johnfon.    London,  1787.     ,  ,    .. 

This  poem,  M  may  be  prefumed  from  the  title,  is  ail  invitation  of 
<die  Temple  of  Fame;  and  the  author  has  followed  his  model  not  un- 
fuccefsfully,  in  point  of  vivacity  and  verfification.  The  defcription,  in 
general,  is  animated,  the  fentiments  fuitable  to  the  diiFerent  cha- 
'Itfdfcrs,  ^ndthefatire,  which  is  liberal  and  manly,  is  diredl'ed  againit 
the  prevailing  follies  of  the  times. 

MEDICAL* 

AftT.  tz.  '  A  SynopJU  of  a  Courfe  of  tenures  on  Anatomy  and  Pbyfiology. 
By  Bufick  Hanwood,  M.B.  F,  /?.  S.  Profejfor  of  Anatomy  in  the  XJninterJitf 
pf  Cambridge^  6vo.  2ft«  6d.  Cadell.    London,  1787. 

'     Tn  tbit  Synopfis  Dr.  Harwood  has  colleQed  the  viirioas  articles  6f 
bis  fuJTJeft  With  care,  and  arranged  them  m  perfpituoos  order.    We 
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obferve  that  in  feme  infl^nces,  a$  in  No.  501,  5^03^  and  ^17,  he  has 
ilept  beyond  the  flrid  limits  of  his  general  plan,  for  the  parpofe  of  in-' 
troducing  adventitious  fads,  connef^ed,  however,  with  the  fubje^. 
But  we  never  caA  difapprove  of  a  flight  deviation  from  method,  when 
accompanied  with  utility. 

Art.  23.  Hints  to  Families  on  the  injrreafing  Prevalence  of  Scropbulas, 
AftbmaSy  Confutnptions,  and  P^lfies^from  the  frejent  Method  of  Treatment 
in  the  Meajles  and  Small-Pox,  By  Ifaac  Swainfon.  8vo.  6d.  Ridg« 
way.    London^  ^7^7' 

A  remonflrance  againft  the  imitation  of  Velno's  Vegetable  Syrap« 
We  confider  all  publications  of  this  kind  as  mere  puff^. ;  and  there- 
for.e«  in  our  turn,  give  a  hint  to  families  to  beware  of  them. 

Aar.  24.  Short  Dire ff ions  for  the  Management  of  Infants*  By  T. 
ManteUt  Surgeon,    8vo,   2s.    Becket.    London,  1787. 

Jn  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Mantell  appears  to  have  availed  himfelf  of 
preceding  publications  on  the  fubjed ;  and  his  diredions,  therefore^ 
in  general,  are  founded  upon  fufficient  authority. 

A  R  T.  2  9  •  ji  Treatife  on  the  Intermittens  Febris^  commonly  called  the  Ague 
and  Fe^veri  ivherein  are  Phyjical  and  Experimental  Obje^ions  to  the  Bark, 
Wiith  Proofs  of  its  Inejfficary,  and  the  Danger  of  adminifiering  it  in  many 
Stages  oftbofe  Diforders,  To  nvhisb  it  added^  a  radical  and  approved 
Cure.  By  S.Thompfon^  Surgeon, ^  8vo.    is.   Wade.    London,  1787. 

Having  not  a  grain  of  faith  in  all  the  pretenfions  to  infallibility, 
from  the  pope  down  to  the  noftrum-monger,  we  are  nevermore  upon 
our  guard  than  againft  this  fpecies  of  deception.  If  all  the  world  was 
of  the  fame  opinion  in  this  point,  we  (hould  feldom  have  to  review  any 
fuch  publication  as  the  prefent. 
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NATIONAL        AFFAIRS 
For      JUL   y,       1787. 

'T^HE.RE  is  nothing  in  the  circle  of  human  affairs  that  fo 
'■'  ftrongly  interells  and  agitates  the  mind  :as  war.  Life 
or  death,  viftory  or  defeat,  the  extenfion  or  the  lots  of  em- 
pire, the  exercile  at  once  of  confummate  ^rt  and  heroic 
oravery ;  all  thele  great  and  aflefting  ideas,  blended  toge« 
ther,  form  an  objedt  fitted,  more  than  any  other  with  which 
we  are  acq^u^iinted,  to  roiile  the  ieelings  of  the  acHors,  and 
the  lympathy  of  the  Ijpeftators  of  a  conteft  in  arms  on  a 
field  of  battle.    Even  recitals  of  military  operations  take 
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ftrong  hold  of  the  mind,  and  draw  deep  and  undiverted  at- 
tention. There  is  no  other  fubjeft  on  which  the  poet  Ho- 
mer, or  the  hiftorian  Livy,  could  dwejl  fo  frequently  and  % 
lb  long,  without  languor  or  difguft.  Even  the  pleafing  paf- 
fion  of  love,  in  thofe  dramatic  compofitions  which  form  fo 
confiderable  a  part  of  the  amufemerit,  and  the  buiinefs  too, 
of  the  prelent  age,  cannot  be  contemplatepl  forfo  long  a 
time,  as  the  dangers,  the  alarmis,  the  exertions,  an4  the  fuf- 
fcrings  of  great  and  exalted  men  placed  in  perilous  fitu- 
ations. 

This  bloody,  but  deeply  interefting,  fceiie  of  amufemen^, 
the  nations  of  the  earth  afford  in  their  turns  to  each  other, 
at  f^ated  ^nd  periodical  times ;  the  intervals  of  peace  between 
rival  and  contending  kingdoms  being;  on  an  average,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  period  in  the  hillory  of  the  worlil 
when  fo  general  a  tranquillity,  or  at  leafl  fo  general  a  cef- 
fation  from  aftual  hoftilities,  as  the  four  years  which  have 
telapfed  fince  the  pacification  of  Paris  in  1783»  This  tran- 
quillity was  fo  apparent,  that  men  of  fpecujatipn,  who  are> 
lor  the  moft  part,  in  too  great  hafte  to  eftablifh  general  the- 
ories from  particular  inf^aqcfss  and  imperfeft  views  of  any 
fubjeft,  comparing  it  vvith  the  ;mivprfal  p^fliqn  for  com- 
merce, and  the  advancement  of  fcience  and  huynanity,  be- 
gan to  fxp^^^  perpetual  peace  t  and  to  date  from  this  happy 
era  the  commencement  of  the  millennium,  when  the  Satan 
of  Europe,  the  ambition  of  France,  ihould  be  bound,  for  a 
thoufand  years,  in  the  (ilken  cords  of  manufaSures,  trade, 
and  comoicrQC-  But  the  hiftory  of  the  world  is  too  young  to 
furnifh  any  Tolid  data  for  fuch  an  anticipation  of  the  policy 
of  nations.  The  fituation  of  thp  grorld  is  fo  diflerent,  at  the 
prefent  moment,  from  what  it  ever  was  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, ^ha^  it  is  impoffible,  with  any  degree  of  prqcifion,  to 
foretel  the  future  from  the  paft,  or  to  pronounce  upon  the 
condudl  of  fiates  and  Jiingdonis  in  any  given  qircum- 
fiances/ 

Yet  it  is  abundantly  evident  that>  at  the  prefent  period, 
certain  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men, 
whence  alone  all  events  and  viciflitudes  in  human  affairs 
originate,  which  tend  to  retard  the  calamities  of  wars,  and 
to  haflen  their  conclufion.  The  progrefs  of  humanity,  by 
blunting  the  antipathies  of  nati6ns,  has.  diminiihed  thofc 
wars  that  are  founded  in  animofity  merely.  The  difcovery 
that  population,  good  morals,  military  difcipUne,  manufac- 
tures, atid  trade,  are  the  real  finews  of  war,  and  fources  of 
jdoniiniop,  nq}:  nymeroUs  armies  and  exteni\ve  territories, 
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has  turned  the  atteption  of  ftatefmen  and  princes  from  the 
arts  of  war  ^o  thofe  of  peace.  And  a  general  vigilance  of  a 
political  balance  of  power  gives  a  fteadinels,  unknown  in 
former  times,  to  the  grand  machine  of  European  govern^ 
ment,  coniidered  as  one  republic, 

'CALCULATION. 

Above  all,  the  circumftance  which  contributes  to  a  general 
fpirit  of  peace  is  the  progrefs  of  calculation.    Calculation^ 
which  has  been  of  fuch  fignal  fervice  in  the  caufe  of  pfailo^* 
fophy,  has  alio  had  a  happy  influence  in  politics  and  war. 
Nations  do  not  now  rufh  into  hoflilities  from,  favage  teme- . 
rity,  from  romantic  gallantry,  or  from  religious  bigotry. 
They  fairly  compare  tne  forces  they  have  to  encounter,  and 
refle£l  on  the  coll.    And,  where  there  is  a  juft  calculation 
of  the  ftrength  on  both  fides,  the  contending  parties  are  of 
courfe  difpoled  to  liften  to  reafonable  overtures  for  peace. 
The  advancement  of  civilization,  fcience^  and  policy,  cor- 
refpond  with  this  fpirit  of  calculation,  and  furnilh  men  with 
an  ample  field  of  exertion  in  the  caufe  of  pacification.  Every 
warlike  prince,  every  adventurous  hero,  is,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  affairs,  obliged  to  become  a  politician.    Before  he 
draws  the  fword  againil  his  neighbour,  he  is  under  a  ne- 
ceflity   of  ,  weighing   the   various  influences  and   beajrings 
which  his  conduft  may  and  will  probably  produce  on  pthei: 
powers ;  how  thefe  will  fland  afle£ied  to  nis  caufe  ;  and,  in 
a  word,  what  their  inclination  and  what  their  abilities  either^ 
to  promote,  his  view^s  or  to  oppofe  them.    The  >yider  tjie 
field,  and  the  more  complicated  the  feries  of  political  inte^r 
Tt^  he  has  to  review,  the  more  is  it  in  his  power  to  reduce 
his  calculations  to  fbme  degree  of  certainty  ;  for  the  greater 
the  number .  of  minds  that  are  united  in  one  concern,  the 
lefs  room  there  is  for  the  agency  of  thofe  private  and  inex- 
plicable humoiirs  and  caprices  which  often  determine  the 
condudl  of  individuals.    The  narrownefs  and  precifion  of 
the  point  to  which  political  reafbners  have  it  in  their  power 
to  draw  their  conclufions,  is,  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the  extent 
of  the  ground,  and  the  variety  of  particulars  on  which  they 
reafon.    The  very  improvement  of  the  art  of  war,  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  and  the  perfeftion  of  military  en- 
gines, by  reducmg  that  art  more  and  more  to  mechanical 
conftancy  and  exa£tnefs,  and  rendering  the  iiTue  of  a  cam- 
paien,  or  feries  of  campaigns,  lefs  and  lefs  dependent  on 
accideiit  and  the  fladluation  of  hum^n  paflion,  tends  to  pre- 
vent war,  and  to  promote  the  fpeedy  refloratton  of  peace, 
where  this  has  been  unfortunately  interrupted.    But  the 
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coiirfe  of  time  lieceffary  to  give  thefe  caufe  fuch  efficacy  a$ 
ni^y  furmbunt  the  ftrong  paflions  that  influence  ftates  as 
ivell  as.  individuals,  and  overcome  many  inveterate  prcju- 
judices  which  have  ftill  a  great  ihare  in  the  government  of 
nations,  it  is  impoflible  precifely  to  define.    It  may  be  af- 
firmed, however,  that  this  time  has  not  yet  arrived.     The 
principles  above  enumerated  have  a  manifell  tendency  to  in- 
fluence and  modify,  to  regulate  in  fome  degree,  and  to 
foften  the  angry  paffions  ;  but  they  have  not  yet,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be  able  wholly  to  control  them ;  unlefs,  in- 
deed, the  experience  of  centuries  Ihould  eftablifh  fuch  an 
idea  of  juftice  as  fhould  preclude  all  pretexts  for^breaking 
the  general  peace,  and  excite  fuch  an  unanimous  deteRation 
of  all  -attempts  towards  unjuft  dominion  apd  ufurpation,  as 
wa^  lately  excited  by  the  violence  of  the  Landgrave  of  HeflTc 
in  Germany,     The  progrefs  of  human  improvement,  joined 
to  the  power  of  prefcnption  and  habit,  may  perhaps  one 
day  effeft  fuch  a  fettled  order  of  affairs  in  Europe  as  takes' 
place  in  extenfive'  empires,  in  the  dependencies  or  pro- 
vinces  of  which   there  may   occafionally   break    out   an 
ihfurredion,   but  wnich   is  eafily  quelled  without  much 
danger  by  the  united  power  of  the  other  dependencies  and 
provinces,   concentrated  in  the  hands  of  regular  govern* 
meht*     This  ideal  ftate  of  affairs  might  be  realized^  if  it 
ihould  happen,  which  has  indeed  never  yet  happened,  that  a 
long  feries  of  ages  ihould  roll  on  without  any  material  en- 
croachment of  one  ftate  on  another,  and  without  a  con- 
trolling power  in  one-  nation  over  its  neighbours.     As  the 
progrrfs  of  literature  and  fcience  fimplifies  the  views  of  men, 
and  unites  thein  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fame  laws  of 
nature,  lb  ^alfo  it  induces  them  to  acquiefce  in  the  fame 
general  order  of  political  affairs,  'and  to  co-operate  for  the 
general  tranquillity  and  advantage,        ' 

RT7SSIA. 

But  prefent  appearances  in  RufGa,  Holland,  and  France, 
prove  that  general  tranquillity  is  yet  at  a  diflance.  The  coro- 
nation of  the  Emjprefs  at  Cherfon  refembles  the  eleftion  of  a 
Polifh  king.  The  numerous  and  armed  train  which  attend 
h^r  imperial  majefty  ar?  fit  and  neceffary  fpeftators  and 
companions  of  her  glory,  in  a  fcene  that  infults  the  fallen  or 
the  dormant  fpirit  of  the  crefcent.  This  train  has  made 
that  imprelfion  which  it  might  have  been  expefted  to  make 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople,  and  other  large  cities 
in  Turkey,  where  multitudes  of  rude  and  ignorant  men, 
confident  in  their  numbers^  and  impelled  by  a  fpirit  qf 
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bigotry,  refent  the  encroachments  of  the  Chriftians.  The 
divan  is  in  a  critical  dilemma  ;  and  ieem,  according  to  the 
lateit  accounts,  which  indeed  have  nothing  in  them  that  is 
at  alJ  icpprobable^  to  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  chufing* 
between  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war.  If  theTurkifti  miniftry 
refill  the  inroads  of  the  Ruffians,  their  refiftance  will  pro- 
ceed from  the  remains  of  that  pride  and  religious  fanaticifm 
which  was  the  iburce  and  ftrength  of  the  Ottoman  em* 
pire. 

In  qrder  to  form  fome  probable  conjeftures  concerning  the 
ifliie  of  the  approaching  war  between  the  Turks  and  Ruf- 
fians, it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  clear  and  im^ 
portant  diftindlion  between  the  religious  fpirit^-and  every 
other  fpirit  that  forms  the  predominant  principle  in  any  go- 
vernment. Virtue,  the  fpirit  of  free  governments,  once  re- 
laxed and  diifolved,  cannot  poilibly  recover  its  tone  without 
violent  revolutions,  and  a  long  laple  of  time ;  as  lands,  ex- 
haufted  by  the  itimulants  of  loam  and  marl,  muft  lie  long 
fallow  before  they  are  ^gain  fit  for  bearing  crops.  The 
point  of  honour  converted  into  a  fubjeft  of  ridicule  by  con- 
comitant weaknefles  or  follies,  or  overborne  by  the  enervat- 
ing power  of  indolence  and  a  love  of  pleafure,  is  not  to  be 
revived  by  the  fmiles  of  an  emperor  or  ^  king.  Induftry  in 
manufai^ures  and  trade,  overpowered  by* monopolies,  or 
undermined  by  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the  ma^of 
commerce,  paffing,  by  a  natural  progrefe,  into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands,  is  not  reftofed  but  by  fuch  changes  as  new  mo- 
del the  whole  ftate.  But  the  religious  fpirit,  operating  in- 
ftantaneouily  like  light  from  heaven,  requires  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  materials  in  order  to  produce  the  moft 
aftonifhing  efFefts ;  and  with  equal  facility  rends  the  knotted 
oak,  and  blafts  the  waving  corn.  The  fudden  influence  of 
religion  is  celebrated  in  lofty,  but  not  unjuft  or  exaggerated 
Arains,  by  the  infpired  writers,  who  juftly  boaft  that  men 
of  no  natural  fpirit  or  ambition,  and  even  the  weaker  fex, 
have,  through  faith,  ^^  fubdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righte-^ 
oufnefs,  obtained  promifes,  flopped  the  mouths  of  uons^ 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  efcapeid  the  edge  of  the 
<<  fword,  out  of  weaknefs  were  made  ftrong,  waxed  valiant 
"  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  Who- 
ever reflefts  on  this  fgpernatural  power  of  religious  enthu- 
fiai'm,  and  recoUeSs  that,  by  the  force  of  religion,  the 
Saracens,  born  and  bred  under  enervating  climates,  were  aa 
overmatch,  during  many  centuries,  for  more  northerly  ar* 
mies,  will  fufpend  his  belief  that  the  Turks  muit  inevitably 
fink  uftder  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  Ruffians,  and  will 
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wait  for  the  expefled  event  of  a  conteft  between  theft  great 
nations  with  a  greater  degree  of  fuljpenfe  and  uncertainty. 

It  is  poffible  for  a  government  to  be  weak,  and  yet  for 
the  fubjefts  of  that  government  to  poflefs  great  opulence,  ad 
vftW  as  vigour  of  charadler.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
^  in  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
The  Turkifli  government  is  .weak ;  but  there  is^  yet  fome 
nerve  in  the  charafter  of  the  people.  This  latent  fpark  of 
religions  enthufiafm,  blown  into  a  flame  by  the  blafts  of  ad- 
^erlity  and'  perfecution,  may  prove  an  engine  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  the  allies  of  the  Sublime  Forte,  may  be 
wielded  againli  the  Ruffians  with  advantage.  But,  what  is 
moft  important  upon  this  point,  although  it  feems  to  have 
cfcaped  the  obfervation  of  political  writers,  is,  that  the  inva- 
ginations of  men  have  formed  a  very  fallacious  eftimate  of 
the  ftrength  and  importance  of  the  Kuffiah  empire.  The 
extent  of  the  Ruffian  territories;  the  fplendid  adliohs  and  de- 
figns  of  the  immortal  Peter,  the  numerous  armies  that  have 
been  broug)it  into  the  field  at  different  periods  by  his  fuc- 
cefTors  ;  all  thefe  circumftanccs,  have  an  impofing  air  of 
authority  and  grandeur,  and  political  analilts,  in  a  fwelJ  of 
diftion  equally  impofing,  compare  Ruffia  to  Hercules  rifing 
with  gigantic  force,  ftrangling  ferpents  even  in  his  infant 
years.  If  this  en^pire  be  16  powerful  in  its  dawn,  to  what 
degree,  it  is  faid,  of  exaltation  will  it  not  attain  when  it 
reaches  its  meridian  fplendour  ?  Nothing  lefs  thai>  univerfal 
monarchy  is  the  pi-edided  boundary  of  its  unrivalled 
greatnels. 

If,  however,  we  analyfe  this  empire  more  minutely,  and 
and  confider  the  principle  of  its  government,  the  manners 
of  the  court  and  the  nobles,  and  the  incongruities  that  are 
fcattered,  like  contending  and  fermenting  principles  in  chy- 
miftry,  throughout  its  various  and  vaft  regions,  we-ftiall  find 
reafon  to  apj)rehend  that  the  prefent  era  is  the  meridian  of . 
Ruffia  ;  and  that  its  future  courfe  will  not  be  that  of  afcent, 
but  of  declination.  Empires  fuddenly  raifed,  fuddenly  fall; 
as  trees,  tranlplanted  in  full  growth,  feldom  thrive,  and 
jooner  decay  than  the  fcion  and  fapling  raifed  from  the 
feed,  which  take  deep  root,  and  draw  their  formation  and 
nature  from  the  congenial  foil.  Empires  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  *'  a  grain  of  muftard  feed  fbwn  in  an  eaflern 
'*  field,  which  is  indeed' the  leaft  of  all  feeds ;  but,  when  it  is 
•f  grown  up,  it  is  the  greateft  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a* 
"  tree,  fo  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the 
*5  branches  thereof."  The  Roman  empire,  fprung^  as  an 
pmpire  may  fpring  in  Botany  Bay,  from  an  handful  of 
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robbers  ;  the  Macedonian,  raifed  to  fplendour  by  the  hands 
of  politicians,  philofophers,  and  heroes,  did  not  furvive  its 
founders.  The  Ruffian  empire  is  unfitly  compared  to  Her- 
cules. It  is  not  with  the  heroes  of  Marathon  that  thd  lux- 
urious and  effeminate  grandees  and  cobrtiers  of  RufEa  are  to 
be  compared ;  it  is  not  in  the  Roman  republic,  but  arnong  thp 
Roman  emperors  and  empre/Jes,  that  we  fhall  find  apt  fubjefls 
of  comparifon  to  a  people  who  adopt  all  the  luxuries  gf  Greece 
and  Italy,  without  their  tafte.  Afiatic  cuftoms  and  manners 
have  penetrated  to  Petejfburg  through  Mofcow;  and  the 
voluptuoufnefs  of  the  moft  refined  European  nations  have 
made  rhore  progrefs  among  the  Ruffians  of  high  rank  tha^x 
improvements  in  the  arts  an4  fciences. 

PRINCIPLE   OF    THE    RUSSIAN    GOVERNMENT, 

Whether  we  judge  of  the  principle  of  the  Ruffian  govern- 
ment from  hiftory  or  the  nature  of  things,  we  fliall  find  that 
it  contains  in  itfelf  the  feeds  of  deftrudlion.  There  is  no  na-- 
tion  under  heaven  in  which  revolutions  have  been  fo  frequent 
pr  fo  fudden.  The  nobles  are  fovereigns,  or  lords  paramount, 
in  their  own  territories.  And  it  requires  cpnfummate  ad- 
/drefe,  as  well  as  a  felicity  of  circumftances,  tp  manage  and 
unite  them  under  one  government,  and  in  one  fcheme  q£ 
adion.  The  demife  of  the  prelent  ernprefs  will  probibly  be 
followed  by  fome  unforefeen  convulfion;  and  the  extended 
intercpurie  and  policy  of  other  natipns,  operating  on  the  con- 
trarieties of  cuftoms,  language,  and  manners,  that  prevail  in 
a  quarter  of  the  world  which  ftretches  from  the  north  polp 
te  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  fliores  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
Eaiiern  Ocean,  may  fplit  it  foon  into  feparate  and  indepen- 
dent governments.  The  Swedes  "too,  the  allies  of  France, 
Jie  conftantly  in  wait  for  an  ppportunity  of  recovering  their 
jloft  provinc.es  ;  and  it  is  thie  intereft  ot  France,  and  even  of 
England,  tp  prevent  the  ^uffian^  from  commandihg  the  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  railing  an  uncontrolled  naval 
force,  which  they  will  certainly  do  if  they  are  ever  able  to 
expel  the  Tujrkg  from  Europe. 

Germany/ 

The  vicinity  of  Turkey,  and  other  caufes,  perhaps,  unite 
for  the  prefent  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Peferlburgh  in  ap- 
parent triendfhip^  The  Emprefs,  perhaps,  finds  it  neceffary 
to  cultivate  peace  and  good  neighbourhood  with  the  en^peror, 
in  order  to  reftrain  and  overawe  any  fadipns  and  cabals 
which  might  pcherwife  break  out  among  her  turbulent  and 
haughty  nobles,  A  more  tender^  though  equally  powerful 
tie,  is  conjedlured  to'exift  between  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
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of  the  prefent  age  and  an  Imperial  gallant,  who  poffefl^^s 
all  the  gaiety  and  complailance,  though  he  wants  the  exte- 
rior ac(!ompliflirnents  of  an  Es.sex.  But,  however  thefe  ex- 
alted perfonages  may  projedt  together  ihe  fubverfion  of  the 
Turkish  empire  in  hlurope,  the  reafons  we  have  mentioned 
incline  u?  to  believe  that  their  utmoil  e^bits  for  this  purpofe 
"will  prove  ineffeSual. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  PrufEan  monarch,  with  an  opennefs  and  an  honefty 
of  character  fitted  to  conciliate  the  contidcnce  ard  good-wiH 
of  his  neighbours,  and  with  good-fejile  an^  iirmneis  of  mind 
to  adhere  to  the  maxims,  and  to  puriue  the  plans,  of  his  moft 
illuflrious  predeceffor,  is  a  proper  head  to  the  Germanic 
league;  a  conf<^deracy  which  is  eflentially  neccli'ary  to 
maintain, Mn 'the  prefent  conjundlure,  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  to  watch  over  the  dehgns  of 
A\iftxia  and  France  againlt  the  independency  and  power  of 

UMTE>D    PROVINCES^ 

Whofe  ancient  animofities  among  themlelves  have  been  un« 
happily  revived  by  that  diffatisla&ion  and  chagrin  which  are 
uiually  confequent  iil  ftates,  as  well  as  private  families  and 
other  focieties  of  men,  on  misfortune  ,  of  which  the  loiies 
they  fuftained  in  their  late  war  with  England  are  not  thq 
chief. 

The  progrefs  of  the  European  nations,  in  manufaSures 
and  comrnerce,  is  a  race  in  which  Holland  and  hngland  have 
hitherto  outrun  their  neighbours.  But  this  race  mutt  lome 
time  or  other  come  to  an  end ;  when  it  will  be  the  late  of 
ihefe  nations  to  be  overtaken,  like  the  fieeteft  courfer,  at  the 
ftarting-pofi. 

The  Dutch,  by  indefatigable  induflry,  by  parfimony,  a 
daring  fpirit  of  adventure  in  the  midft  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  acquired,  in  the  times  of  floth  and  inattention,  the 
carrying  trade  of  Europe,  and  poflefTed '  befides  no  Imall 
funds  for  commerce  in  their  own  manufaftures.  But  their 
manufafiures  have  declined  ;  their  wealth  has  of  courft 
paired  into  fewer  hands,  and  chieily  into  thole  of  the  fubtle 
brokers  of  Amflerdam,  who  conlpire  with  negociators  or 
fa£lors  to  promote  their  mutual  advantage  at- the  expence  of 
their  ignorant  and  deluded  conDitutnts;  other  nations  alfo, 
having  learned  the  advantages  of  commerce,  begin  to  carry, 
for  themfelves ;  lo  that,  in  a  Ihort  time,  there  will  be  no 
preeminence  tn;oyed  either  by  the  Dutch  or  any  other  na- 
tion, for  each  will  have  its  proportion.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  this  operation  that  is  no^v  finking  Holland^  and  will  con- 
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tinuc  to  fink  her  ftill  lower ;  becaufe,-ih  tlie  country  itfelF, 
there  is  no  real  founci&tlon  for  wealth  or  lAipottance,  And 
although  manuf'ifturips  dre  not  yef  eqiially  diftributed,  as  it 
is  more  difficult  to  tranfpknt  and  eftablifli  th^fe  in  any  coun-* 
try  than  the  carrying  trade,  yet  \^t  flial!  find  that  they  alfo 
in  time  will  be  brought  to  a  level,  or  at  leaft  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  equality,  than  they  have  ever  been  found  in  anj 
former  period. 

COMMOTIONS    IN    tHE.  UNITED    PROVINCES. 

The  commotions  in  the  United  Provinces  will  be. ter- 
minated in  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  ways  :  firlt,  they  may 
be  fettled  amicably,  either  with  or  without  the  intervention 
of  foreign  powers ;  fecoqdly,  they  may  be  fettled  by  a  civil 
war,  in  which  no  foreign  power  fhall  huve  any  Ihare  j  or, 
thirdly,  they  may  be  fpttled  by  a  war  in  which  their  neigh- 
bours will  take  a  part;*  \  ,      * 

That  th^  difordered  affairs  of  the  Provinces  will  ever  be 
fettled  without  a  war,,  is  not  to  be  expected.  Sir  John  Da- 
vies,  a  philofopher,  a  ftatefman,  and  a  fchdlar,  in  a  learned 
age,  iays  that  paflionate  and  headltrong  nations  arc  rK>t  to 
be  fettled  in  habits  of  peace,  without  the  aid  of  the  fword, 
any  more  than  fruitful  crops  are  to  be  railed  on  rough  and 
unoroken  ground,  without  the  aid  of  the  ploughftiare  or 
fpade«  The  ground,  lays  be,  is  firft  broken  up  and  moul- 
dered»  and  then  the  feed  is  caft  into  it.  In  like  mariner, 
the  bad  humours  of  a  nation  are  firft  to  be  conquered  by 
war,  ftfid  then,  but  not  till  then,  it  will  fiibmit  to  new  and 
peaceable  regulations. 

.     FRANCE    AND    ENGLAND. 

The  two  leadii^g  nations  in  Europe,  France  and  England^ 
being  at  prefent  in  that;ftate  of  languor  vvhich  naturally  fuc-^ 
ceeds  to  great  exertions,  and  to  a  wafte  of  blood  and  trea* 
ilire,  will  not  h^ftijy  efpoufe  either  th^  caule  of  the  Stadt** 
holder  or  his  adverfaries* 

PRUSSIANS.  * 

The  PrulHans  and  the  Imperialifts,  as  being  in  better  fpi- 
Tits,  becaufe  they  •hayief  enjoyed  longer  repofe  from  war, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  fooner  drawn  into  this  quarrel 
than  the  French  or  the  Bnglilh.  The  latter,  however,  muft 
both,  fooner  or  later,  take  an  aftive  part  in  the  conteft,  un- 
lefi  they  can  accommodate  the  matters  in  diijpute. 

FRANCE. 

IJmpires  among  nations  never  a<fl  from  difinterefted  mo- 
tives. They  have  views  of  their  own  always  at  the  bottom, 
which  thejf  wilh  to  promote^  under  the  fpecious  pretext  pf 
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preferviftg  the  pubiic  tranquillity.  The  Fieoch  will  foflcf 
the  jealoufy  of  the  great  commercial  houfes  in  Holland 
againft  England,  In  the  facility  with  which  France  has 
agreed  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  and  in  their 
fortifying  and.  pouring  troops  into  Pondicherry,  they  have 
given  an  earneft  of  that  fpirit  which  is  to  predominate  in  their 
councils  Whenever  a  civil  war  fliall  break  out  in  Hollands 
The  trade  of  that  codntry,  unhappily  for  the  Stadtholder^ 
for  Great-Britain,  and  all  free  countries^  has  fallen,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  courfc  of  things,  into  a  few  hands;  and 
fhefe  few  hands,  according  to  the  nature  of  wealth,  begin  to 
grafp  at  the  whole  influence,  authority,  and  power  of  tht 
tepublic.  On  the  intcreft  and  the  vanity  of  thefe  burgo- 
xnafters,  or  Dutch  grandees,  the  policy  of  the  moll  refined 
and  aftive  government  in  the  world  operates  wifh  various 
and  gteat  fuccefs.  The  jJopulace,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  the  United  Provinces,  hate  their  immediate  fupe- 
riors,  but  adore  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  they  conceive 
to  be  placed  at  an  infinite  diftance  from  them,  as  well  as 
from  themfelves.  The  burgomafters  and  nobility  in  the 
chief  provinces  are  aftuated  by  an  aniiiiofity  againft  the  fa- 
mily of  Orange,  and  are  under  the  management  of  France. 

POLITICS    AS    A    SYSTEM    IN    FRANCE. 

In  France  politics  are  ftudied  as  a  fcience,  in  which  every 
man  muft  become  a  proficient  who  expefts  to  rife  in  the 
ftate.     There  ftatefmen  ferve,  as  it  were,  a  regular  9ppren-r 
ticefhip ;  for  no  peribn,  however  high  by  birth  or  fortune^ 
is  appointed  to  any  political  ftation  vvithout  having,  given 
proofs  of  his  ability  to  fill  it  with  propriety  before  iti  fome 
fubordinate  ftatiOn.    The  privilege  ot  the  cabinet  of  France 
to  call  to  public  offices  all  the  genius  and.  capacity  of  the 
kingdom,  is  one  advantage  manifeftly  arifing  from  what  is, 
fn  moft  other  reffjeds,  a  great  evil,  an  abfolute  government. 
In  England,  a  country  blefTed,  with  a  free  conuitution,  fa- 
mily coni>exions ;  wealth,  which  creates  dependents ;  or  the 
capricious  voice  of  the  multitude,  pufli  forward  the  vain^ 
the  dull,  the  ignorant,  into  the  higheft  offices;  nay,  in- 
ftances  might  be  produced  of  mea  raifed  to  very  high  po* 
litical  departments  by  no  other  qualities  than  ftrong  lungs, 
stamping  with  their  feet,  fierce  looks,  and  vociferation,  in 
the.Houfe  of  Commons.     The  political  exertions  of  France 
are  conftant  and  refined,  while  thofe  of  England,  though 
frequently  powerful,  are  often  defultory,  and  made,  as  it 
were,  at  random;     It  may  be  farther  obferved  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  that  there  are  more  men  of  genius  dnd  learning  to  be 
found  among;  the  high  ranks  in  France,  thaa  among  men 
of  birth  and  fortune  in  England.    In  France  ingenious  and 
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sfpiring  minds,  precluded  from  political  conftquence,  feek 
for  diftin£tion  in  arms  and  in  arts;  in  England,  the  great pb- 
jcd  of  ambition  is  to  acquire  parliamentary  intereft;  which 
is  obtained,  not  by  the  improvement, of  the  mind,  but  the 
acquilition  of  fortune. 

It  is  not  j^offible  to  fix  on  any  era  in  our  hiftory  when  go^ 
vemment  was  confidered  as  a  matter  of  iuch  indifference. 
or  of  mere  form,  *  as  in  the  prefent  .times.  A  profound 
knowledge  of  hiftory,  great  fagacity  of  mind  in  the  cha- 
raders  and.interefts  of  nations,  is  not  accounted  neceflary 
to  a  minifter.of  ftate.  The  principal  qualification  required 
is  a  faculty  of  fpeaking  and  wrangling  in  the  Houie  of 
Commons.  As  for  miinifters  who  pofTeis  feats  in  the  Houie 
of  Lords,  even  the  qualifications  of  barriilers  do  not  feem 
to  be  neceffary.  It  may,  indeed,  be  laid,  as  was  affirmed 
by  a  famous  Roman  pontiff,  that  there  is  no  room  for  ge- 
nius in  government ;  and  that  the  world  governs  itfelf.  ir 
this  indolent  maxim  were  juft,  then  it  were  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  great  offices  of  the  flate  weri 
filled  by  men  of  enlarged  views,  or  a  number  of  clerks,  or 
even  door-keepers,  who,  from  their  fiations,  learn  the  forms 
of  the  two  lioufes  with  great  ^xaSnefs.  But  it  is  certaiii 
that  accidents  have  been  controlled,  and  calamities  pre- 
vented, by  prudence  and  political  forefight ;  and  it  is  as 
certain,  that,  by  indolence  and  incapacity  on  the  one 
handl  and  the  violence  of  faftion  oft  the  other,  we  have 
fuffered  great  national  lofTes.  Have  we  not,  from  want  of 
wifdom,  loft  both  America  and  Ireland  ?  Would  thefe  lofTes 
have  happened,  had  we  been  daily  attentive  to  information, 
oi  to  thofe  general  maxinis  by  whicli  fyfteraatic  and  pro- 
found politicians  regulate  their  cQndu<5l  ^  Is  there  a,  fingle 
nation  in  Europe  that.woulcl  have  loft  Arnerica  in  tlie. 'man- 
ner we  have  done,?.,  Farliamentary  talents,  logical  acute- 
nels,"  elegant  language,  ^ind  even  indefatigable  indiiftry,  afe 
i^ot  alone' fufficient  for  c6ndu£linggre9,t  affairs  in  nice  an3 
critical  fituations.'  For  this  purpole  invention' is  requifite, 
fublimity  cl  genius,  and  knowledge,  various  and  profound, 
which  difcerns  relations  between  things  apparently  theitioft 
diftant,  and  moves  and.cbntrols  the  minds  of  men,  as  the 
mechanical  powers  raife  weights  that  could  not  be  moved  by 
any  human  force  lingly. 

That  there  is  fomething  in  the  genius  of  Our  govern- 
ment* inimical  lo  profound  and  lyftematic  policy,  is  to  be 
lamented.  National  prosperity  and  importance  are  moi« 
the  effeds  of  art  than  the  productions  of  nature.  Media- 
nical  improvements  have  hitherto  enabled  us  to  underfell  our 
neighbours  in  the  moft  important  .articles  of  manufafture* 
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But  here,  as  has  already  been  obfcrved,  things  mtift  coitte 
at  laft  to  a  level.  The  manufaftures  and  commerce  of 
France  will  be  increaled.  An  attack  will  be  made  on  the 
Britilh  fettlements  in  Afia  by  the  French,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Dutch  united*  Our  fupplies  from  India  will,  for  % 
time. at  leaft,  be  flopped,  and  public  credit  will  be  ftrained 
beyond  its  bearings.  England,  from  her  credit,  has  ihone 
for  fome  time  as  a  fplendid  meteor  among  the  nations^ 
Her  courfe  has  been  rapid,  and  her  appearance  bright :  but 
the'  fire  that  illumines  the  mafs  confumes  the  fubftance ; 
and  Ihe  will  meafure  her  period  fooher  than  we  are  aware^ 
if  the  dangers  that  fujrround  us  do  not  awaken  a  fpirit  of 
vigilance  and  forefight  that  has  not,  in  thefe  times^  marked 
the  chcaradler  of  the  Britifh  government, 

tURKS   AN®    RUSSIANS* 

The  approaching  war  between  the  Turks  and  theRuffian^i 
and  the  avowed  determination  of  the  latter  to  fend  a,  fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean,  has  occafioned  a  general  preparation  fot 
naval  ohjervation  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  for  aftion.  Theba.- 
larice  of  power,  which  feems  to  vibrate  on  a  pivot,  has  of  late 
taken  a  new  and  whimfical  turn.  The  Ruffians,  in  our  Ame- 
rican war,  were  indifferent  fjpeftators  of  the  event;  for  it  id 
not  yet  certain,. whether,  in  the  ari^ied  neutrality, the  views  bt 
^eLm'prefs  were  hottile  to  England  or  friendly.  The  Cziarina 
demands  aid  and  cq-opfe'ration  from  the  Englilh  fleet,  which 
is  refufed.  Sh6  beftows,'in  revenge,  oj  as  a  political  exjperf- 
nvent,  the  faitie-comnterci^l  advantages  on  France  that  had 
been  before  ,enjo]^edexclu(ively  by  the  Engftfli.  Yet  France 
Ss  not  foftened  by  thefe  favours  into  a  talexktion  of  a  Ruffian 
Jeet  in  the  Mediterraj^^an.  The  hbuie^of  Bourbon,  who  toh- 
fiders  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  a  landlord  does  a  lake  upon 
his  eftate,  prepares  to  refift  tlie  Ruffians,  ^nd  to  luppdft  the 
Turks.  England  too  equips  a  fmall  fleet-for  the  proteftionof 
trade,  but  is  determined  to  preferve  peace  like  good  neigh- 
bours to  the  French  anS  all  other  nations*  There  is  fome- 
thing  ftrange  in  this  afpeft  of  affairs  ;  ibmething  unnatural, 
forced,  and  violent.  '  Uuir  voice,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  for 
war ;  but,  threatened  as  we  are  by  the  power  and  the  arts  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,'  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  con- 
junfture  has  arifen  in  vyhich  we  condefcend  to  be  her  friend 
and  ally,  and  become  indifferent  fpeftators  to  the  fortune  of 
the  Ruffians,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
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Art,  I..  An  hi/lorical  relation  of  the  Orighiy  Progrefsy^and 
final  bijfolutim  of  the  Government  of  the  Rohilla  Jfgans  in 
the  Northern  Frovi7u:rs  of  Hindo/ian,  Compiled  from  a  Per- 
Jian  Manufcripty  arid  other  original  Papers,  By  Charles 
Hamilton^  Ejq.  an  Officer  in  ihe  Service  of  the  Honourable 
Eafl- India  Company  onjhe  Bengal  Ejiablifhment.  8vo/  5s. 
boards.    Kearfley.    London,  1787, 

npHlS  judicious  and  elegant  work  contains  a  hiftory  of 
^  the  Kohilla  nation,  from  the  firft  foundation  of  their 
power  to  the  battle  of  Cutterah,  which  put  an  end  at  once 
to  their  government  and  independence.  The  ingenious  and 
modeft  author,  having  been  appointed  to  the  India  Com- 
pany's lervice  about  fifteen  years  ago,  applied  himfelf  with 
affiduity  to  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental  languages,  particularly 
the  Ferfian,  that  grand  medium  of  all  correfpondqnce  and 
negociation  in  India.  His  affillance  being  called  for  on  the 
Bengal  ftation,  he  was  anxious  to  acquire  fuch  a  degree ^of 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  connexions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates  as  might  enable  him  to  execute  his  office  in*^ 
manner  worthy  of  fo  important  a  truft.  It  was  his  good 
fortune,  at  that  time,  to  meet  vnxh  an  Afgan,  confidentiaL 
fccretary  of  the  Rohilla  chief  Fyzoola  Khan,  from  whom 
he  procured,  among  a  number  of  other  valuable  papers,  a 
Feriian  manufcript,  containing  a  complete  relation  of  the 
whole  Rohilla  ftory.    The  ftriking  and  interefting  events 
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which  it  recorded,  and  which  recent  tranfadtions  had  rexv» 
dered  an  objeft  of  particular  curiofity,  induced  IVJr.  Hamilton 
to  employ  his  leifure  hours  in  arranging  its  materials,  and 
tranflating  it  into  Englifh.  This  plan  he  carried  into  exe- 
cution ten  years  ago,  and  compiled  the  narrative  which  is 
now  before  us ;  but  was  deterred,  by  motives  6f  delicacy, 
from  publifhing  it  at  a  period  when  the  conteft  of  appofite 
fadtions^  refpeaing  the  affairs  of  India^  had  agitated  men& 
minds  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  animofity,  and  while  the 
decifion  6f  the  legiflature  upon  the  moft  interefting  part  of 
its  fubjeft  was  yet  depending.  y\\c&  reafons  have  at  length 
ceafed  to  exift.  The  events  of  the  following  biftory  have 
been  freely  canvaffed  in  parliament ;  the  contending  parties, 
chiefly  interefted  in  its  difcuffion,  are  no  longer  in  a  fitu- 
ation  to  excite  the  hopes  of  partizans,  or  the  apprehen- 
lions  of  opponents ;  and  the  editor  of  this  hiftory  cannot 
now  be  charged  with  partiality  in  producing  it  to  the 
public. 

The  Narrative  is  preceded  by  a  fliort  view  of  the  aftual 
ftate  of  the  diftrifts  of  Hinddftan  fubjeft  to  the  Muffulman 
governments,  as  they  ftood  at  the  period  of  the  important 
revolutions  which  have  been  eflefted  by  the  Eri^lifh  ^trms..* 
This,  though  a  fliort,   is  a  mafterly  flcetch,   and  throws 
much  light  on  the  ftate  of  India  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Mahommedans.     It  is  well  known  that  the  prophet  of 
Mecca  badeftabliflied,  as  one  of  the  primary  principles  of 
his  doftrine,  the  merit  of  extending  it,-  either  by  perfuafion 
or  the  fword,  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.     This  injundtipn  was^ 
fo  well  adapted  to  the  zeal  and  ferocity  of  his  foltovirersi 
that,  in  lefs  than  three  centuries  after  its  iirft  propagation^ 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  fubmitted  to  the 
arms,  and  received  the  law,  of  the  prophet.     Anfiohg  the 
rell,  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindoftan  were  overwhelmed 
by  armies  of  fierce  and  hardy  adventurers,  w-ho  added  the 
fury  of  fanjiticifm  to  the  ravages  of  war;  and  whom  a  firm 
belief  in  the  rewards,  promifed  to  thofe  who  died  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  faith,  infpired  with  an  energy  wTiieh  no- 
thing could  refift.    All  the  countries  of  Hindoftan,  from  the 
1  nidus  to  the  Ganges,  were,  in  courfe  of  time,  fubdued  by 
the  MufTulman  arms.    They  afterwards  extended  their  con- 
quefts  to  the  eaftward  arid  Ibuthward  ;  Bahar,  Bengal,  the 
l)ecan,  and  the  Carnatic,  fiicceffively  fell  under  the  Mat- 
hommedans,  ^^ho,  fettling  in  the  countries  they  had  thus 
acquired,  governed  them  in  the  name,  and  under  the  autho-*v 
rity,  of  the  e^iperor  at  Delhi,  who  was  recognized  as  lord 
•paramount  over  the  whole.    The  provinces  and  kingdoms 

under 


tinder  this  extcnfive  empire  were  of  twa  different  defcrip- 
tions :  the  firft,  thofe  who  had  b6en  completely  reduced  to 
fubjeftion,  were  held  in  obedience  by  Muffulman  armies^ 
were  judged  by  the  maxims  of  Muffulfnan  jurifprudence, 
and  governed  by  royal  deputies,  or  JNewabs,  whoie  occafional 
appointments  took  place  at  Delhi,  The  fecond,  which  had 
never  been  completely  fubjugated,  retained  their  ancient 
laws  and  ufages,  aiid  were  governed  by  Rajahs,  fucceeding 
each  other  in  lineal  defcent,  but  holding  their  lands  by  a 
fort  of  feudal  vaflala^c,  and  liable  to  cjeSment  upon  any 
failure,  either  in  the  paymerit  of  their  ftipulated  tribute,  or 
the  fufnifeing  of  military  aid  when  required,  "  A  iyfteni 
fo  unwieldy,"  fays  our  author, 

<  From  it9  extent,  and  compofed  of  fach  heterogeneous  parts,  could 
not  long  be  pse^ttytd  eotire  1  and  accordingly  die  hiftorx  of  Hin- 
doftan,  for  the  lad  £ve  hundred  years,  exhibits  little  elfe  than  a  con* 
dnoed  feries  of  rebellions  and  infurredions,  and  reiterated  efforts,  oa 
the  part. of  the  fupreme  government,  to  quell  them.  The  vigorous 
adminifb'&tion  of  a  long  line  of  able  princes  held  it,  indeed,  for  fome 
tinllc,  andiminilhed ;  But  $  few  weak  reigns  undid  the  work  of  ages; 
and  doring  the  decline  of  the  houfe  of  Timour,  within  the  laft  cen- 
tury,  this  immenfe  fabric  fell  rapidly  to  ruin :  province  after  pro* 
vince  feceded  from  their  obedience;  and  the  extent  of  the  imperial 
authority  was  gradually  circumfcribe.d,  until  at  length  there  re* 
mained  to  the  defcendants  of  that  illuflrious  family  nothing  more 
than  a  wretched  remnant  of  territory  immediately  around  the  capital;^ 
and  a  itill  univerfally  acknowledged  title  to  royalty,  exprefTed  by  in* 
efficient  dedaratibns  of  fubje^lion  and  attachment,  which,  like  the 
ruins  of  fome  ftately  pile,  ferves  only  to  point  out  the  fplendour  it 
was  once  poiTeiTed  oh 

*  In  the  difmemberment  of  this  unwieldy  empire,  little  alteration 
was  made  in  the  interior  government  or  policy  of  each  particular 
province :  the  Newahs  ndgle^ed  to  remit  tneir  revenues  to  the  royal 
treafury,  and  the  Rajahs  withheld  their  tribute,  d^  renounced  their 
obedience,  the  countries  of  each  remaining,  refpeftively,  under  the 
fame  laws,  and  fubjed  to  the  fame  modes  of  public  adminiftration, 
as  before  ;  excepting  only  that  every  chief,  as  he  threw  off  his  alle* 
giance,  (in  faff^  if  not  in  terms)  inftead  of  depending  any  longer 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  court,  .affumed  to  himfelf  the  right  of 
i^bliihing  the  fucceffion  to  the  dominion  of  his  territory  in  his  own 
family;  each  fucceffor  endeavouring,  however,  to  give  oilenfible  va« 
lidity  to  his  claim  by  procuring  firmans,  or  commii&ons,  from  (he 
emperor,  to  whom  all  iliU  continued  to  acknowledge  fealtjr,  and  to 
allow  the  barren  privilege  of  beflowin^  nominal  honours  and  marks  ot 
dtiHinflion. 

<  Thus  the  empire  of  HindoHan  became,  and  has  from  that  p^. 
nod  confided  of,  a  number  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  diftridsi^^ 
totally  independent  of  each  other,  or  of  any  fuprem^  head ;  and  of 
~  "  dHUnft  defctiptiMs  ordc&ominiUit)nii>  Hindoo  and  Mii^ulioan. 

^  Qz  !  Of 
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^  Of  the  former  of.thefe  we  forbear  to  fpeak,  as  this  view  is  mcfanCr 
to  be  confined  folely  to  thofe  provinces  which,  on  the  general  defec-. 
tion,  remained,  as  before,  under  the  dominion  of  the  MufTulmans^^ 
iind  this,  although  it  particularly  points  at  the  territories  ufurped  by 
^he  Rohilla  Afgans,  may  neverthdefs  be  confidered  as  equally  apply- 
ing to  all  other  provinces  of  the  fame  clafs. 

'  The  Hindoos  in  thefe  diftrids,  although  they  have  loft  much  of 
their  priftipe  purity  and  ^mplicity  of  manners,  do  yet  Hill  retain  the 
llrongeft  marks  of  an  original  charader.     Their  climate,  their  food, 
^nd  the  delicate  conformation  of  their  bodies^  concur  to  render  them 
toil  and  effeminate;  and  the  Angular  eafe  with  which  the  earth  yields 
all  her  produdiions,  contributes  to  cherifh  the  natural  indolence  of 
their  di:pofitions.    They  are  brave,  but  their  courage  Requires  an. 
frnpulfe  to  fpur  them  on  to  action,  which  feldom  ofFers  where  all  the 
rewards  of  military  exertion  are  monopolized  by  others :  they  are 
Baturally  avaricious ;  but  the  total  infecurity  of  property,  whilit  at  the 
mercy  of  unprincipled  and  rapacious  tyrants,  in  general,  either  con^r 
fiderably  checks  this  pailion  by  difcouraging  its  end,  or  prevents  its- 
ailuming  any  Other  fliape  than  that  of  apparent  penury,  covering  the 
Bioft  fecret  and  moft  fordid  accumulation :  hence  they  are  little  de- ' 
firous  of  improving  theii*  iimation,  or  increafmg  their  polTeffions,  by 
any  of  the  bolder  or  more  dangerous  purfuits  of  ambition ;  that  abafe- ' 
ment  of  mind,  which  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  a  long  Aate  of 
flavifh'fubjedtibn,  feems  wholly  to  have  fuppreiTed  the  energy  of  fpirit 
necefTary  to  the  undertaking  of  great  and  daring  adlions;  and  whillb 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  Hindoo  itates  which,  in  the  coufie  of  various 
revolutions,  have  preferved  or  recovered  their  original  inde{>endence» 
are  enterprifing  and  adive,  thefe,  although  acute  and  ingenious,  are' 
yet  frigid  and  inert.     Thefe  imperfe^tons  do  not  prevent  them, 
however,  from  being  as  induftrious  as  the  nature  of  the  arts  they  pur- 
fue,  or  the  foil  they  cultivate,  renders  neceflary ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  make  them  the  more  eafily  governed ;  and  they  are  accordingly 
uniformly  i'ubmiiiive  and  obedient/ 

While  the  houfe  of  Timour  continued  to  flourifh,  and 
the  fupreme  government  retained  a  vigour  which  was  im- 
parted to  all  its  fubordinate  dependencies,  the  Hindoos  in 
thefe  provinces  enjoyed  perhaps  as  high  a  degree  of  prol^ 
perity  and  eate  as  is  confiftent  with  a  Itate  of  abfolute  yaf- 
lalagc.  But  this  pleafing  face  of  things  has  long  fince  vin- 
dergone  a  moft  deplorable  alteration.  The  power  of  one 
univerlal  dcfpot  being  overthrown,  a  way  was  opened  for 
^he  intolerable  and  uncontrolled  licentioulnefs  of  numberlefs 
petty  tyrants.  In  the  rapid  lapfe  of  revolutions,  effefted  lefe 
frequently  by  the  mandate  of  the  prince  than  by  the  daggef 
of  the  hired  affaflin,  all  who  could  obtain  truft  or  command 
v^ere  anxious  to  icize  the  opportunity  yof  making  the  moft 
of  lituations  fo  precarious.  As  money  was  the  life  of  ev^ry 
intrigue,  no  means,  however  nefarious,  were  omitted  ip 
acquire  it.;  the  Muffulman  government  every  where  dege- 
V  '  .  aerated, 
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werated  into  a  confirmed  fyftem  of  the  moft  profligate  ve- 
nality and  abandonied  peculation  ;  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  deftitiite  of  any  effeftual  proteftion,  became  by 
t<irns  the  prey  of  every  upftart  adventurer  whofe  circum- 
ftances  or  abilities  enabled  Him  to  afpire  at  rule. 

•  Such  was  the  aQual  ftate  of  theft  provinces  when  the  folly 
and  cruelty  of  Suja-al-Dow!ah,  in  its  confequences,  formed 
a  neceffity  for  the  Englifli  to  aft  an  important  and  decifive 
part  upon  this  theatre.  Such  was  the  reai  ftate  of  the  terri- 
tory which  had  been  wrefted  from  the  Mogul  government 
by  the  Rohilla  -Afgans,  when  the  policy  of  lecuring  the 
dominions,  and  fupporting  the  caufe  of  our  ally,  induced 
the  Britifli  government  in  Bengal  to  affift  him  in  their  ex- 
pulfion. 

•  The  Narrative  begins  by  a  retrofpeft  to  the  ufurpation  of 
Shefe  Shah.  We  have  next  an  account  of  the  rift  of  AHee 
Mahummed  to  diftinftion  and  power ;  who,  by  his  adven- 
turous fpirit,  became  the  founder  of  the  Rohilla  govern- 
ment. Of  the  various  petty  independencies  which  grew  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire,  one  of  the  laft  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  country  of  Kuttaher,  better  known  in  latter 
times  by  the  name  of  Rohilcund.  Among  other  Afgans 
who  came  to  feek  their  fortunes  in  theft  countries,  in  the 
year  1673,  were  two  brothers,  Shaw  Allum  and  Hiiffein 
Khan.  From  Daood  Khan,  a  fon  of  the  former,  AUee 
Mahummed  defcended.  While  the  court  of  Delhi  was  torn 
by  the  ftruggles  of  contending  nobles,  and  every  petty  Zemin- 
dar dared  to  rife  in  rebellion  againft  the  government,  Seyd- 
ad-deen,  the  chief  or  leader  of  the  Seyds,  confident  of  his 
own  ftrength  and  the  imbecility  of  the  government,  excited 
his  followers  to  raife  an*  infurredtion,  and  to  murder  ^11  the 
cmperor^s  officers,  or  expel  them  from  the  diftrift.  In  the 
fuppreffion  of  this  tumult  Alice  Mahummed  eminently  dif^ 
tingui/hed  himfelf,  and,  joining  the  emperor's  forces,  en- 
tirely routed  the  infurgents.  As  a  reward  of  his  loyalty  and 
bravery,  the  emperor  conferred  on  him  the  dignity 'of  an 
Ameer,  with  the  title  of  a  Newab,  accompanied  by  a 
Khelaat,  or  honorary  drefs ;  at  the  fame  time  iffuing  a 
firman,  or  royal  warrant,  confirming  him  in  the  lands  of 
which  he  had  formerly  poffefled  himfelf  in  a  furreptitious 
manner.  By  gradual  efforts  of  bravery  and  policy  he  efta- 
bliflied  his  power  and  independence  in  Rohilcund.  It  was, 
however,  but  of  fhort  duration.  His  death  opened  the  way 
for  feveral  attempts  to  overftt  the  Afgan  interefts  in  Ro- 
hilcund, and  to  drive  them  from  their  ufurped  poffeffions. 
The  Mahrattas, .  the  fiereeft  and  moft  formidable'  of  all  the 
:         .^^  G  3  Indian 
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Indian  nations,  direfted  their  attacks  againft  the  territorxef 
of  the  Rohillas,  with  an  intention  to  penetrate  alfo  into  the 
dominions  of  Suja-al-Dowlah.     The  Rohilla  chiefs,  ftruck 
with  terror  at  the  unexpefted  progrefs  of  the  Mahrattas, 
retired  with  their  families  and  treafiires  into  the  forefts  of 
Gungapore,  and  coptinued  fliut  up  there  near  four  months, 
while  the  Mahrattas  ranged  at  pleafure  throughout  the 
^hple  country,  plundering,  burning,  and  deftroying  all  be- 
fore them.     At  length  ouja-al-Dowlah,   alarmed  by  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  dominions,  advanced  with  fome 
Englifli  battalions,  under  the  coratnand  of  Sir  Robert  Bar- 
ker, to  Shawbad ;  and  from  hence  Captain  HarpA  was  de- 
puted to  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  in  order  to  open  with  them  a. 
negociation  with  refpeft  to  fuch  meafures  as  might  tend  ta 
the  effedual  expuliion  of  the  Mahrattas  from  their  territories* 
Hafiz  Rahmut,  guardian  of  the  Tons  of  Allee  Mahummed, 
but  who  had  ufurped  their  poifeflions,  had  a  conference  with 
tim  on  the  banks  of  the  Ramgunga.    The  event  of  this 
conference  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and  co-operation 
l^etween  the  Rohillas  and  the  Subadar  of  Oude,  and  an  en- 
gagement by  Hafiz  Rahmut  to  pay  to  Suja-al-Dowlah  the 
fum  of  forty  lacks  pf  rupees  for  bis  afliJftance  in  repelling 
the  common  enemy,  and  rcftoring  the  leveral  chiefs  to  their 
poffeflions^    Of  this*ten  lacks  were  to  be  paid  in^mediately, 
and  the  remainder  by  inflalments«    • 

When,  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  Rohilla  country 
was  ifreed  from  the  Mahrattas,  Suja-al-Dowlah  began  to 
prels  Hafiz  Rahmut  upon  the  forty  lacks,  due  by  his  en- 
gagenient;   upon  which  he  had  agreed  to  make   over  a 
nioiety  to  the  EngUfli,  as  a  confideration  for  their  a/Iiftance. 
He  was  fupported  in  his  requifition  by  the  Britifli  commander 
in  chief,  who,  having  affifted  at  the  original  negociation, 
bad  a  right  to  infift  on  the  punctual  obfervance  of  it.    They 
could  not,  however,  obtain  any  thing  more  from  Hafiz  than 
general  profeffions  and  acknowledgments  of  the  jufiice  of 
the  debt,  with  excufes  of  the  inability  of  the  Rohillas  to 
difcharge  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  owing  to  the  defolated  flate 
of  their  territories.    The  Vizier  would  willingly  have  taken 
occafion  frorn  hence  to  appropriate  the  country  of  Hafiz 
Rahmut  in  lieu  of  the  debt;  a  flep  which  the  treachery  of 
the  Rohillas  would  have  juftified;  but  it  was  reckoned  mofl 
expedient,  both  in  juftice  and  in  policy,  to  give  the  Rohillas 
full  time  to  fulfil  their  obligations  before  any  me^ures  Ihpuld 
,be  adopted  to  cpmpel  them. 

The  commencement  and  termination  of  the  Rohilla  war, 
jjnd  the  difafler?  '^hicU  their  own  levity  aii4  treachery 

brought 
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brought  upon, the  Rohillas,  are  well  known.     The  cha* 
rafter  of  Hafiz  llahmut  is  well  defcribed  by  our  author ; 

'  Thus  fell  Haiiz  Rahiput»  w)ip,  (qotwithHanding  his  lo\y  original}, 
whether  we  confider  him  as  a  foldier  or  ^  flat^fmati*  was  certainly 
entitled  to  fojpie  degree  of  refpedt.  As  the  direflor  of  a  fa(fliou8  and 
diftradted  government,  he,  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  talents  and  addr^fs, 
kept  together  its  feveral  parts  much  longer  certainly  than  could  have 
h^en  expected,  coniidering  the  nature  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  and  the  unfortunate  events  under  which  they  laboured* 
His  perfbnal  bravery  and  firmnefs  in  the  hour  of  danger  would  have 
enabled  the  Rohillas  to  fapport  themfelves  with  fuccefs  againft  all  their 
foreign  enemies,  and  to  have  proteded  their  dominion  from  the  many 
calamities  in  which  it  had  been  involved  for  fome  years  pad,  had  he 
^een  properly  fupportcd  by  his  colleagues ;  and  it  was  this  fpirit  that 
determined  him,  on  the  failure  of  every  other  refoi^ce,  to  prefer  an 
honourable  death  to  an  inglorious  fubmiiSIon.  £ut,  hpwever  praife- 
wortby*his  condudl  in  thefe  fituations  ma^  appear,  the  circumuancea 
of 'his  rife  to  power,  as  well  as  the  ufe  he  often  made  of  that  power 
when  acquired,  muH  detraft  greatly  from  his  merit : — and^  it  remains 
to  be  regretted  tliat  fuch  happy  endowments  (hould  have  been  blended 
with  the  mod  mifchievous  of  all  vices;  and  that  a  grafping  and  un- 
principled ambidon  fhould  have  indi^ced  him  to  betray  the  truft  of 
his  friend^  and  ufurp  the  inheritance  of  his  wards,  in  a  manner 
which  tamiihes  all  his  great  qualities,  and  throws  a  perpetual  flar  on 
(lis  mem.ory ;  nor  was  the  fatp  hQ  met  with'  lefs  defervtd  than  it  has 
been,  by  numbers,  pitied  and  lamented "f".* 

The  number  of  Rohillas  baniihed  to  the  weftward  of  the 
Ganges,  after  the  clofe  of  the  war,  by  the  treaty  of  Loll- 


<  *  It,  is  here  necefiary  to  remark  that,  (among  a  multitude  of 
fimilar  errors)  this  perfon  has  been  confounded  witi^  Hafiz,  the  fa- 
mous poet  of  Shiraz,  who  iiourifhed  above  four  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  warmth  and  eagernefs  of  political 
lefentments  (however  laudable  their  motives]  ihould  fometimes  iU- 
mulat^  the  moft  eminent  chara^ers,  by  haflily  adopting  all  circum-^ 
dances  which  can  t^nd  to  aggravate  imputed  guilt,  and  putting  them 
together  without  a  fufEcient  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  them,  to 
fully  the  pure  and  fimple  beauty  of  truth,  which  needs  not  the  turgid 
InHaHon  of  unfounded  rhapfody  to  fupport  it.  '*  Hafiz  Rahmut,  the 
anoft  eminent  of  their  chiefs,-^/?i  famous  throughout  the  Eaft  fir  the 
sieganu  of  his  literature^  and  the  ffirit  of  his.  "poetical  compofitions^  (by 
9which  he  fupported  the  name  of  naji^c).  as  for  his  courage,  was  in- 
vaded J,"  &c.  &G.— Hafiz  was  neither  a  foet  nor  a  man  of  letters, 
ilis  orijginal  name  was  Rahmut  Khan :  the  tide  of  Hafiz  (Anglice, 
i^tt^oteaor)  he  afterwards  aflumed,  as  b^ng  exprcflive  of  his  rank 
and  office/ 
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dung,  amounted  to  feventeen  or  eighteen  thoufand  mcHi 
with  their  families,  none  being, included  in  the  fpirit  of  the 
treaty,  excepting  fucb  as  were  a£tually  found  in  arms.  The 
Hindoo  inhabitants,  confifting  of  zhoMt  feven  hundred  thm-^ 
fandy  were  no  otherwife  afFedted  by  it  than  experiencing  a 
change  of  niafters,  to  which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding 
revolutions,  they  had  been  frequently  accufton[ied.  Having, 
now  brought  the  Rbbilla  war  to  a  clofe,  fays  our  author,  it 
may  not  be  unamufing  to  prefent  to  the  reader  a  fummary 
of  it  as  delivered  in  another  place  (the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons) :  ''  The  whole  nation,  with  inconfiderable  excep- 
V  tions,  was  flaughtered  or  baniflied.  The  country  was 
*'  laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword;  and  that  land,  the 
"  chofen  feat  of  cultivation  and  plenty^  is  now  throughout 
**  a  dreary  dejert\  cpvered  with  ruftieis,  and  briars,  and 
*<  jungles,  full  of  wild  beafts."  Every  perfon,'  who  is  ii^ 
the  fmallert  degree  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs,  know^ 
the  reverfe  to  be  the  truth.  Voltaire  talks  of  hiftorians 
who  create  nations  by  ajiroke  of  their  pen  \  there  ar^  oratp.rs, 
too,  who  can  annihilate  nations,  and  turn  fruitful  fields  intp 
9,  vfi\d,^vxi^isy  by  a  Jlroke  (f  their  pel}. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  **  Hiftorical  Relation"  is  the  work 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  Icholar.  Truth  and  candour  leeni 
equally  to  have  guided  his  pen';  and,  while  be  throws  light 
on  the  affairs  qf  India,  he  vindicates  the  "broken  policy  trom 
thofe  wanton  afperfioris  of  cruelty  which  fome  have  advance^ 
from  difappointed  ambition,  and  others  propagated  irora^ 
falle  compaffion,  credulity,  or  vanity.  His  ftyfe  (for 
which  our  author  makes  an  apology)  is  chafte  arid  ele* 
gant. 

An  appendix  is  fubjoined,  containing  the  original  pa- 
pers, to  which  Mr.  Hamilton  refers  as  his  authorities. 


Art.  II.  Jh$  Life  of  M.  Turgot,  Comptroller-Qeneral  of  thi^. 
Finances  cf  France  in  the  Tears  17, 4>  i775>  ^Tid  1776. 
Written  by  the  Marquis  of  Condor cet^  of  the  Frer^h  Academy, 
of  Sciences  ;  and  trdnflated  from  the  French.  Hith  an  Ap^ 
pendix.    8vo.  6s.  boards.    Johnlbn.     London,  17B7. 

A  L MO  ST  all  minifters,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power^ 
'^^  have  enjoyed,  in  their  refpeftive  countries,  the  pleafure 
of  the  public  attention ;  but  M.Turgot  is  one  of  the  fevv" 
wliofe  names  have  been  recorded  with  any  high  degree  of 
pofthumo\js  celebrity. ''  From  the  days  of  Charlemagne 
down  to  tiie  prefent  age,   an  interval  of  nine  hundred 

years^ 
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years,  only  four  minifters  of  France  have  been  confecrated 
to  fame  by  hiftorians ;  Sully  and  Colbert,  who  laboured  to 
promote  the  general  interelts  of  the  nation ;  and  Richlieu 
2nd  Mazarine,  whofe  ambitious  purfuits  were  to  eflablifli 
the  grandeur  pf  the  monarchy.  With  the  former  of  thefe 
duumvirates  we  may  affign  to  M.Turgot  his  merited  rank 
in  a  public  ftation.  This  gentleman,  whole  family  was  one 
pf  the  moft  ancient  in  Normandy,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the 
loth  of  May,  1727.  He  was  the  youngefl  of  three  brothers, 
and  originally  deftined  for  the  church,  from  the  apparent 
aptitude  of  his  temper  to  the  profeffion  of  an  ecclefiaftic. 
He  had  an  extrepie  relifti  for  ftudy ;  his  manners  were  dif- 
tinguiihed  for  fimplicity  and  modefly  ;  his  charadler  was 
penfive  y  and  he  had  a  fort  of  timidity  that  was  incom-* 
patible  with  diffipation.  After  taking  his  degree,  he  was 
6le£ted  prior  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  rank  uliially  conferred  by 
the  doftors  of  that  houie  upon  the  bachelor  who  is  of  the 
moft  conspicuous  and  honourable  family.  In  confequence 
ot  this  fit  nation,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  two  Latin  ora- 
tions; which^  though  compoled  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  afforded,  as  the  biographer  informs  us, 
ftrong  indications  of  his  abilities.  The  objeft  of  the  firft 
oration  is  to  fhew  the  benefits  which,  mankind  has  derived 
from  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  the  fecond  contains  a  hif- 
tory  of  the  progrefs  oif  the  human  underft^ndjng.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  general  analyfis  of  thefe  orations,  that  he 
dilcovered  in  each  of  them  an  uncommon  fund  of  inform- 
ation,  ingenuity,  and  acutenefs. 

During  the  cOurle  ot  his  academical  purfuits,  Mr.Turgot 
had  not  only  applied  hinifelf  to  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres^ 
but  had  liudied  the  elements  of  every  Icience,  had  made 
himlelf  mafter  of  many,  and  had  drawn  out  a  lift  of  a  great 
number  of  works  that  he  had  planned.  In  this  extraordi- 
nary catalogue  are  poenis,  tragedies,  and  philofophical  ro- 
niances;  but,  particularly,  extenfive  treatifes  upon  natural 
philolophy,  hiitory,  geography,  politics,  ethics,  met aphy- 
lics,  and  grammar.  The  plans  of  fome  of  thefe  works  are 
all  of  them  that  now  remain;  but  it  is  affjrmed  that  they 
evince  information  the  moft  various  and  comprehenfive,  and 
yievvs  the  moft  novel  and  profound. 

When  the  period  arrived  that  M.  Turgot  was  to  engage 
in  fome  profeffion,  he  chofe  that  of  the  law,  and,,  amongft: 
its  feveral  departments,  fixed  upon  the  office  of  mafter  of 
requefts,  A  perfon  who  holds  this  office  in  France  is  the 
iervant  of  the  executive  power,  where  the  aftivity  of  that 
power  embraces  every  thing:  he  is  the  inftrument  of  go- 

vernmtnt 
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vernmcnt  ii)  operations  of  commerce  and  finance^  in  whichj, 
of  all  others,  the  public  profperity  is  moll  interefted  ;  and  he 
is  called,  more  frequently  than  the  member  of  ^ny  other 
order,  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  firft  offices  of  admini^ 
ftration. 

We  find  that  the  duties  of  an  official  department  did  not 
prevent  M.  Turgot  from  giving  his  moft  ftrenuous  affiftance 
to  the  extenfion  of  knowledge,  which  be  confidered  as  an 
objeft  of  the  greateft  national  utility.  The  publifliing  of 
the  Encyclopedic  was  now  in  agitation;  and,  towards  the 
completion  of  this  great  work,  we  are  told  that  he  furniiftied 
the  articles  of  etymology,  exiftence,  expanfibility,  Tair,  and 
foundation ;  of  each  of  which  the  biographer  gives  a  genera) 
and  diflinft  analyiis. 

In  1 761  M.  Turgot  was  appointed  intendant  of  Limoges, 
The  funSions  of  this  office  are  chiefly  to  give  dirediions  ini 
detail  for  carrying  into  execution  thp  general  orders  of  ad- 
niiniftration,  the  power  of  making  provifional  decifions  ia 
certain  cafes,  ;ind  of  adjudging  others  w^ith  refpeft  to  conir 
merce  and  finance,  fubje£l  to  an  appeal  to  the  council.  On 
M.  Turgot's  appointment  to  this  office,  we  ^re  informed 
that  M.  de  Voltaire  wrote  to  him  in  thefe  words :  "  I  have. 
•*  lately  been  told,  by  one  of  your  brethren,  that  an  intend 
"  dant  is  of  no  ufe  but  to  do  mifchief :  I  truft  you  will 
•<  prove  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  much  good."  Turgot's 
cop4"^  ^^  ^^^s  department  was  fuitable  to  the  expeftatioi^ 
of  his  friend  ;  and  of  this  the  biographer  relates  fev^ral  in- 
dances,  which  it  is  unneceffary  for  us  to  enumerate. 

M.  Turgot  perfevered  in  rendering  fervice  to  the  public 
by  his  literary  labours,  as  well  as  by  the  faithful  difchargo 
of  his  civil  employment.  He  now  publifhed  his  **  Report,*' 
.  which  contains  a  complete  treatife  upon  loans ;  and  after- 
terwards  an  effay  on  the  **  Formation  of  Wealth,"  which 
the  biographer  confiders,  how  juftly  we  jfhall  not  determine^ 
as  the  germ  of  the  treatife  on  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  by 
Dr.  Smith.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  another  work,  thf 
I'ubjedt  of  which  was  mines  and  quarries  ;  in  which  he  de- 
duces, from  the  principles  of  natural  jultice,  the  laws  which 
ought  to  regulate  the  working  gf  mines,  and  the  diftribution 
of  the  property  in  them. 

On  the  dccifh  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  M.  Turgot  was 
palled,  by  the  public  voice,  to  the  firft  offices  of  government, 
as  a  man  who,  to  all  the  improvement  that  ftudy  could  pro- 
cure, united  the  experience  which  refults  from  the  habits  of 
'  bufineis.  He  was  appointed  minifter  of  the  marine,  and  in  a 
month  after  removed  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances. 

Ouf 
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Our  limits  will  not  permic  us  to  recite  the  various  regula- 
tions introduced  byM,  Turgot  in  his  new  and  important 
province;  and  they  can  be  no  otherwise  interefting  to  an 
Englilh  reader  than  as  they  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  principles 
and  extend  the  knowledge  of  political  economy.     The 
finances  of  France,  at  this  time  under  great  embarraflment^ 
began  to  revive  under  his  wife  and  aftive  adminiftration. 
Ten  millions  of  livres  in  bills  of  exchange,  advanced  to  the 
Weft-India  colonies,  had  been  due  five  years,  and  the  pay- 
ment I'ufpended.    M.  Turgot  immediately  paid  off  fifteen 
hundred  thoiifand  livres,  let  apart  a  million  a  year  for  the 
payment  of  the  remainder,  and  oflFered,  to  fuch  proprietor*' 
of  theie  bills  as  /liould  prefer  it,  to  fund  them  at  four  per 
cent.     While,  on  one  hand,  M,  Turgot  diminiflied  the  na- 
tional debt,  or  made  redemptions  which  were  ufeful  to  the 
poorer  clafs  of  citizens;  on  the  other  hand,  he  diminiflied 
anticipations  of  the  revenue,   an  additional  Iburce  of  the 
great  decline  of  public  credit.    All  this  he  effefted  without 
recourfe  to  new  loans,  or  the  impofition  of  new  tajces ;  he 
had  even  fupprefled  or  lelfened  many  of  the  old,     Thefc  la- 
bours, it  likewlfe  appears,  were  the  work  only  of  twenty 
months ;  and  two  attacks  of  the  gout,  a  diforder  hereditary 
in  his  family,  had,  during  a  number  of  months  of  this  pei* 
riod,  interrupted  his  attention  to  the  arrangement  and  exe- 
cution of  his  plans.    The  diligence  and  integrity  of  this  ex-» 
cellent  minifter,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  important  ofOce, 
are  confpicuous  on  every  occafion ;  but,  with  regard  to  thole 
parts  of  the  narrative,  we  ihall  reftri£t  ourfelves  to  the  few 
following  particulars :        . 

«  The  perfonal  cdndudl  of  M.  Turgot  had  been  Ibiftly  conformable 
to  his  principles.  He  had  difmiiTed  from  his  office  all  thofe  fubordi- 
sate  perfons  whom  a  report,  too  general  to  be  unfounded,  had  marked 
as  unworthy  of  his  coniidence.  ^  He  had  abolifhed  a  commerce  in 
grain  pade  in  the  name  of  government ;  and  for  that  very  reaibii 
juftly  odious  to  the  people.  In  entering  into  his  office  he  had  dimi;* 
niihed  the  appointments  of  it  a  fourth  part,  and  had  aiked  qothing  for 
the  expenccs  of  his  own  eilablifliment  Under  his  adminiilnttioa 
none  were  permitted  to  fhare  in  any  thing  to  which  they  had  not  cQa« 
tributed  ;  and  penfions  upon  places  were  ftridUy  profcribed.  Manjir 
gifts  extorted  from  the  towns  were  reflored.  The  deputies  of  a  cer- 
tain  town,  in  giving  him  an  account  of  their  adminiflration,  (poke  to 
bim  of  fome  emoluments  which  had  formerly  been  fold  at  a  price« 
Ihat,  frpfld  their  fubfequent  increafe,  had  become  much  below  their 
real  value.  The  miniiler  replied,  **  that  the  difference  fhould  be 
Oiiade  up  " — "  Bpt,  Sir,  a  part  of  thefe  emoluments  now  belong  te 
yourfelf. " — "  The  ncccfTity  is  fo  much  the  ftronger.'* 

*  A  merchant,  by  one  of  thofe  worn-out  compliments  which  arc 
no  longer  flattering  to  jniniAers,  propo&d  to-  give  thi^  aaioe  of  Turgot 
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to  a  veflel  intended  for  the  negro  trade.  With  the  indignation  of  z 
tirtoous  mind,  that  could  not  be  familiarized  to  a  crime  from  the 
kabjt  of 'feeing  it  committed,  M.  Turgot  rejefted  the  c^er;  and  he 
was  not  afraid  by  this  refufal  of  declaring  publicly  his  opinion,  at  the 
lijk  of  exciting  againlt  him  all  thofe  who  confidered  the  promotion  of 
.  thdr  fortune  as  connected  with  the  continuation  of  this  infamous 
traffic/ 

it  will  naturally  be  imagined  that  the  great  mind  of 
M.  Turgot,  enJightened  by  philofophy,  and  animated  with 
^  zeal  for  the  general  intereils  and  happinefs  of  mankind, 
was  an  enemy  to  religious  intolerance.  So  much  was  this 
ijie  caie,  that,  in  conformity  to  his  own  liberal  principles, 
lie  propoied  an  amendment  of  thd  oath  adminiitered  to  the 
French  kings  at  their  coronation,  and  adlually  drew  up  a 
memoir  on  this  fubjeft  for  the  ufe  of  the  fovereign  ;  urging 
his  majelty,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  to  an  unreferved  toler- 
ation in  reipejft  of  religious  fentiments  and  wor/hip,  as  a 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  inviolable  laws  of  confcience,  to 
'  juftice  founded  uppn  natural  right,  to  humanity,  and  even  to 
policy. 

Such,  were  the  fervices  which  M.  Turgot  was  rendering 
to  his  country  ;  fervices  not  only  of  the  utmoft  imf)ortance 
to  the  prefent  age,  but  calculated  for  the  jgood  of  polterity, 
when  the  king  demanded  his  refignation.  His  virtue  and 
courage  had  merited  and  obtained  for  him  the  elteem  of 
the  monarch ;  but  he  poifefled  not  that  intimate  ^and  per-» 
Ibnal  confidence  which  can  alone  liipport  a  rainifter  againft 
numerous  ^nd  powerful  parties.  He  had  long  forefeen  th© 
event,  and  retired  from  the  helm  of  government  with  a  per- 
feft  fererjjty  of  mind  ;  the  happy  eftedi  of  the  conlcioufnefe 
of  red^itude  which  he  had  difplaye4  4uriug  the  wbple  of  hit 
adminiftration. 

The  biographer  proceeds,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  exhibit 
M*  Turgot 's  pkn  of  reform  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  devclope  its  confequences  in  all  their  ex-^. 
tent ;  but  an  attention  to  x)ther  publications  y,rill  not  admit 
of  our  profecuting  the  fubjeft  any  farther.  We  cannot^ 
however,  conclude  without  laying  before  our  readers  a  part 
of  the  charadVer  of  this  ilkiftrious  llatefman,  45  reprefented 
in  the  tranllation  before  us  :  . 

*  His  difintererteclnefs  was  fttch  as  might  be  exp«£led  from  ftricl 
juftice,  an  exad  cll«mation  pf  the  advantages  of  wealth,  and  a  true 
fuperiority  of  mind.  The  difintereftednefs  which  is  allied  to  vanity* 
and  of  which  men  are  defirous  of  mr.kins  a  merit,  excited  his  com- 
pailron  or  his  contempt.  PouelJing  the  viYtue  of  humanity  in  it$ 
fligiiell  perfect  on,  lie  exercifed  it  with  all  the  delicacy,  and,  I  dare 
.iiicjt,  with  ail  the  icfaiemcu;,  of  which  it  is  fufceptiblc.     It  was  his 

duty 
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di^ty  to  be  beneficent,  but  he  was  fo  without  odentation  ;  and  he  con- 
fidered  this  virtue  as  a  weaknefs,  unlefs,  by  fub}ctling  it  to  reafon,  it 
was  made  ferviceable  to  the  general  utility.  All  his  fcntiments  were 
pure ;  all  his  firft  impulfes  were  mild  or  courageous ;  and  his  calm 
foul,  replete  with  candour  and  juftice,  offered  to  the  eyes  of  thofc  who 
could  look  at  it  a  fpedlacle  equally  delightful  and  fublime. 

*  The  conftant  agreement  between  his  principles  and  his  condoft, 
his  fcntiments  and  his  reafon ;  the  union  of  lledfaft  juftice  with  the. 
fweeteft  humanity,  of  the  moil  rigorous  virtues  with  the  moft  amiable 
qualities,  of  fenfibility  with  firmnefs  of  charader,  of  juftnefs  with 
fubtlety  of  thought,  of  method  in  reafonir.g  with  boldnefs  of  idecs/ 
of  refined  analyfis  with  extenfive  views,  of  depth  wich  accuracy  of 
detail ;  the  uncommon  merit  of  having  embraced  every  thing  in  his 
knowledge,  and  the  more  uncommon  merit  ilill  of  having  introduced 
into  the  might}'  whole  fo  much  clearnefs  and  truth;  an  immoveable 
conftancy  in  hib  opinions,  without  ever  ej^aggerating  them  ; .  all  theie 
qual.ties  form  an  afTemhlage  that  is  perhaps  peculiar  in  the  hiftory  of 
man,  and  which  could  not  have  been  exhibited  but  in  a  peaceable 
ftnd  cultivated  nution,  and  in  an  enlightened  ag*^.     Many  individuals 
have  pra<5tifed  great  virtues  with  more  eclat,  have  po/Ttired  more  brll- 
}iant  qualities,  and  difcovered  in  a  tingle  line  more  genius ;  but  no 
0ian  perhaps  ever  difplayed  a  whole  f6  perfeft  ana  lo  impoiing.     Jt 
feems  as  if  his  wifdom  and  his  llrepgth  of  mind,  by  feconding  the 
happy  gifts  of  nature,  had  made  him  not  fufceptible  of  any  ignorauce^ 
weaknefs,  or  defe6"l,  but  what  are  infcparable  from  the  lUte  of  a  li** 
jnited  being.  ,  , 

•  *  It  is  in  this  extraordinary  union  that  we  fhould  look  both  for  the 
fource  of  the  Kttie  juftice  that  was  done  to  him,  and  of  the  hatrcii 
that  was  excited  againll  him.  Env^  ftrems  to  attach  itfelf  more  clofely 
to  that  which  approaches  to  perfedion,  than  to  that  which,  though  it 
llrikes  with  aftonifhmtnt,  affords,  by  a  mixture  of  defedlsind  vices, 
that  confolation  of  which  envy  ftands  in  need.  We  may  hope  to 
dtizzle  th^  eyes  of  men,  and  obtain  the  title  of  a  man  of  genius,  by 
combating  or  by  flattering  popular  prejudices  with  addrefs,  and  we 
may  hope  to  cover  our  actions  with  the  mafk  of  fome  exaggerated 
virtue  ;  but  the  conftant  pradice  of  virtue  that  is  fimple  and  unoften. 
tatious,  with  a  reafon  always  upon  the  ftretch,  and  always  ftcady  in 
*the  road  of  trath  ;  this  i**  what  hypocrify,  this  is  what  impofture,  dc- 
fpair  of  imitating ;  j  .d  is  therefore  what  they  endeavour  to  fti.fle  and 
deftroy. 

*  To  judge  properly  of  M.  Turgot,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  his 
whole  charadler.  He  might  have  been  thought  cold,  and  yet  his 
reafon  only  had  preferved  him  from  being  very  paflionate.  He  was 
eiieemed  dildainful;  whereas  never  did  man  feei  2  more  profound 
efteem  for  talents  and  virtue,  or  fet  a  higher  price  upon  the  efforts  of 
mediocrity,  when  modeft,  and  ufefully  employed.  He  appeared 
minute  ;  but  it  was  only  becaufe  he  had  included  every  thing  in  oae 
vaft  plan,  and  conneded  whatever  appeared  of  importance  in  his  eyes 
by  ties  that  often  were  invifible  to  all  but  himfelf.  lie  fcemed  faf- 
•ceptible  of  pr^udice;  but  it  was  only  becaufe  he  judged  for  himfelf^, 
*and  becaufe  the  cojnAion  opinion  had  no  power  over  iiiin.    He  was 

*       believed 
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believed  proud ;  but  it  was  only  becaufe  he  concealed  neither  the  cbii- 
icioufnefs  of  his  powers,  nor  the  firm  conviftion  of  his  opinions  ; 
and  becaufe,  feeling  how  clofely  the/  v^txt  connedled  With  each  other, 
he  would  neither  abandon  them  in  converfation,  nor  defend  feparately 
any  detached  part.  The  particulars  of  his  opiniotis  were  indeed  not' 
known,  and  few  perfons  in  Europe  were  ripe  for  doing  juftice  co  them' 
as  a  fyftem  ;  and  as  the  cafe  could  not  be  compared  to  thai  of  de- 
tached difcoveries  in  a  fingle  fcience,  or  literary  Works  in  a£^ual  pof- 
feifion  of  the  public,  how  could  per(bns,  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judices, judge  of  him  with  fairnefs  ? 

*  It  was  by  thefe  circumftances  that  a  man,  who  never  did  any 
thing  but  what  was  good,  might  hippen  to  have  many  enemies  j  while 
his  reputation  as  a  virtuous  and  intrepid  citizen,  and  as  one  pofle/recl 
of  underftanding  and  extenfive  knowledge,  correfponded  among  thfr 
vulgar  to  their  idea  of  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  nature 
ever  produced ;  and  of  one  perhaps  who  fell  the  leafl  ihbrt  of  that  per^ 
fe&ion  to  which  human  nature  can  be  raifed.* 

Whether  the  virtues  and  eminent  qualities  of  M.  Turgot 
be  in  any  degree  ipagnified  by  the  friendfliip  or  admiratiori 
of  his  biographer,  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  % 
but  fhould  we  even  be  inclined  to  fufpeft  the  partiality,  we 
cannot  queftion  the  veracity,  of  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet ; 
and  from  the  whole  conduft  and  political  plans  of  M.  Tur- 
got, as  recited  in  the  narrative,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  hd 
was  a  man  of  fuch  liberal  principles,  fuch  extenfivfe  capacity, 
and  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  public  fervice,  as  has  feldom 
been  known  in  any  nation.  His  life  appears  to  be  written 
with  fidelity  by  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet ;  and  the  trani^ 
lation  is  fimilarly  executed. 


Art.  IIL  7S^  VLiJiory  and Philofopky  efyadaifm;  or,  a  crU 
ileal  and  philofophical  Analyjis  of  the  Jewijh  Religion.  From 
which  is  offered  a  Vindication  of  its  Genius^  Origin,  andAu^ 
tkority^  and  of  its  Conne3ion  with  the  Chrijtian,  againjl  the 
ObjeStions  and  Mijfeprefentations  of  modem  Infidels.  Bf 
Duncan  Shaw^  P.O.  one  of  the  Minijkrs  of  Aberdeen.  8vo^ 
5s.  boards*    Elliot,  Edinburgh ;  EUiot  and  Kay,  London* 

1787. 

ON  account  of  the   intimate  connexion  between  t\it 
Jcwifli  religion  andChriftianity,  an  attempt  to  invali-^ 
date  the  credit  of  the  former  has  been  a  favourite  enter- 

? rife  with  the  moft  diftinguiflied  of  the  fceptical  writers. 
'o  attack  openly  the  eftabliftied  religion  of  their  country 
would,  they  were  aware,  be  confidered  in  the  atrocious  light 
•fa  public  infult ;  abandoning  therefore  this  idea,  they  have 
\     i  iihiefly 
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chiefly  direfted  their  hoftilities  srgainft  the  authority  of  tht 
Tewim  intiitutions ;  knowing  that  if  the  foundation  fhould 
befapped  the  fuperftrufture  muft  coivftquently  fall.  Amofigft 
the  fotemoft  df  thbfe  who  have  4e«r?fca  their  ingenuity  for 
this  purpofe,  we  mention,  with  regret,  the  name  of  our  late 
friend,  Mr.  Hume,  whofe  tafenf^,  4s  a  pbKtical  writer  and 
hiftorian,  will  ever  be  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife ;  but 
who,  unfortunately,  on  the  fubjeft  of  reKgion,  facrificed  the 
native  ftrength  of  his  underftanding,  and  ,the  reftitude  of 
principle,  to  the  fubtlety  of  fallaciovrs  argument,  and^  per- 
haps, the  pride  of  fcepticifm.  It  is  with  the  view  o(  coun- 
teraSing  the  dangerous  influence  of  this  celebrated  writer 
that  the  work  now  before  us  has  been  originally  undertaken. 
A  treatife  on  the  fame  general  fubjeft  was  publifhed  not 
long  fince  by  Dr.  Lowman,  under  the  title  of  "  Rational 
of  the  Ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Worfliip :"  but  we  find  that,  be- 
fore the  publication  of  that  work,  the  plan  of  the  prefent 
was  not  only  formed,  but  almoft  completed,  by  Dr.  Shaw  ; 
and  indeed  the  diffimilarity  of  the  two  treatifes  is  fuch  as 
evinces  that  the  one  now  under  confideration  is  totally  diffe- 
rent from  the  abovementioned  produ6tion  of  Dr.  Lowitian. 
Dr.  Shaw's  work  is  rrtore  comprehenfive ;  and  Ibme  Of  the 
moft  important  fubjefts  are  placed  by  the  author,  in  a  light 
not  hitherto  contemplated. 

Dr.  Shaw  fets  out  with  an  account  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  law  ;  under  which  head  he  dfefcribes  the  conilitution  of 
the  Jewifh  church,  the  charafter  of  the  Deity,  and  the  wor- 
ship required  from  Ifrael.  He  then-confiders  the  times  de- 
voted to  the  fervices  of  religion,  the  places  of  public 
woffhip,-  the  o:fcces  of  religion,  the  preparation  required  for 
the  fervices  of  religion,  and*  the  manner  in  which  every 
thing  relating  to  religion,  under  this  economy,  -was  ex- 
prefled.  In  the  courfe  of  his  narrative,  .the  author,  we 
think,  gives  a  clear  and  full  view  of  the  charafleriftic  ge- 
jaius  of  the  Jewifli  religion  ;  and  he  likewife  endeavours  to 
fliew  that  its  rites  and  ulagcs  were  not  mere  arbitrary  ap- 
pointments, but  all  of  them  admirably  adapted  to  th<5  age 
of  the  world,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whored  they 
ijvere  principally  intended. 

The  author  n6xt  takes  a  view  of  the  political  ftate  of 
Jfrael,  as  interwoven  or  connefted  with  their  religion;  the 
propriety  of  the  refidence  of  the  vifible  fymbol  of  the  divinie^ 
prefence  aniong  the  Ifraelites  for  the  purpofes  both  of  reli- 
gion and  of  government ;  the  happy  correipondencc  be- 
twixt their  civil  and  religious  government;  with  fome  of 
the   nioft   exceptionable   parts    (as   they^  are   commonly 
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Reckoned)  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  theocracy  undet 
which  Ifrael  lived.  The  flow  march  of  the  Ifraelites  to- 
wards Canaan,  and  their  long  Itay  in  the  wildernels,  have 
been  urged  as  irrefragable  proofs  that  the  journey  of  this 
people  was  not  diredled  by  divine  wifdora  ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  of  this  work  thefe  objeftions  are  fufBciently 
invalidated : 

*  No  doubt  it  had  been  eafy  for  Mofes  to  have  conducted  Ifrael  into 
Canaan  by  a  much  (horter  courfe  than  that  he  took.  But  that  he  did 
not,  is  of  itfelf  no  fmall  prefumption  of  his  adling  under  a  divine 
agency.  For,  what  elfe  but  a  confcioufnefs  of  this  could  have 
prompted  him  to  the  courfe  he  followed,  fo  oppofite  to  the  meafures 
which  hum^n  prudence  can  be  fuppofed  to  didate  ?  Or,  how  could 
he  otherwife  have  flattered  himfelf  with  fo  much  as  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  fupport  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  people  in  fuch  a  defert  country  ; 

.  through  fuch  tedious  marches;  and  for  fo  long  a  time? 

'  Beiides  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  meafure  complained  of» 
drawn  from  the  coniideration  of  its  uncommonnefs,  allow  me,  that 
you  may  the  better  difcern  the  propriety  of  it^  to  take  notice  of  ano- 
ther circumftance  of  no  fmall  weight. 

*  Ifrael  had,  by  their  long  flay  in  Egypt,  contraded  a  ftrong  paffion 
for  the  mode  of  religion  profeifed  in  that  country ;  and  therefore  had 
God  led  them  diredly  to,  and  fet  them  in  poiTefTion  of,  the  land  of 
Canaan,  with  fuch  an  attachment  in  them  to  idolatry,  they  would 
have  n!i'n  ten  thoufand  rifks  of  being  immediately  feduced  by  the  reli- 
gion  of  that  country,  which,  in  its  principal  features,  bore  a  very 
Ihong  refemblance  to  that  of  the  country  which  they  left.  In  fuch 
circumftances,  the  wildernefs  became  a  very  proper  fchool,  in  which 
they  were  to  be  trained  up  in  the  new  religion  which  Mofes  taught 
them.  Here  they  had  no  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  there* 
fore  had  not  the  influence  of  their  example  to  ftruggle  with.  They 
were  fo  entirely  at  leifure.to  attend  to  the  inHruflions  they  might  re- 
ceive with  refpeft  to  religion,  that,  were  it  only  to  avoid  the  weari- 
nefs  that  muft  have  arifen  from  the  want  of  occupation,  it  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity,  if  not  choice,  have  become  their  bufinefs.  While,  in  the 
mean  time,  every  thing  in  the  divine  adminiftration  towards  them, 
and  particularly  the  manner  of  their  fubfiftence,  and  the  feries  of  mi* 
racles  which  were  wrought  to  provide  for  it,  ferved  to  confirm  theoL 
in  their  attachment  to  this  religion,  and  the  divine  author  of  it. 

^  Nothing  could  be  more  difficult  than  to  get  the  better  of  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  a  fyftem  of  religion  which  probably  dazzled  the 
imagination,  gratified  the  tafte  for  external  fplendour,  and  laid  little 
or  no  reftraint  upon  the  paflions  and  appetites  of  its  votaries.  To 
effect  this  required  no  inconfiderable  time.  Every  check  which  Ifrael 
received  from  the  purity  of  this  new  religion,  would,  in  a  peevifh 
mood,  make  them  think  of  falling  in  with  the  religion  of  the  country 
they  had  come  from,  which  left  them  more  at  liberty.  It  muft  be 
time  and  patience  that  could  get  the  better  of  fuch  propenfities,  and 
enable  them  fo  coolly  and  deliberately  to  confider  the  nature,  and 
weigh  the  evidence  of  the  religion  offered  to  them,  as  to  make  them 
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not  only  embrace,  but  alfb  adfiere  to  it,  in  the  fliarp  trials,  they  had 
to  pafs  through.'    '    . 

*  *Belides,  lef,it  be  cpnfidered  that  the  Ifraelites  were  a  headflrong 
and  obftinate  people/ impatient  of  contrbl,  violently  addicted'  to  ido- 
latry, and  prone  to  rebi^llidn.,  An^  who  but  muft  fee.  that  there 
would  have  been  the  greateH  impropriety  in  leading  a  people,  under 
the  influence  of  fuch  paffions,  immediately  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ? 
How.far  muft  fiich  a  meafure  as  this  have  gone  to  defeat  the  very  de- 
lign  of  their  Tettlement  in  it,  or,  at  leaft,  to  retard  the  execution  of  the 
divine  plan  ?  Much  farther  furely  than  all  their  journeyings  in  the 
wildernefs.  Their  pofieffion  of  it,  therefore,  was  put  off  till  ^h at  race 
fiiould  die  out ;  at  leaft',  none  of  them,  who  came  out  of  Egypt,  re- 
mained biit  two,  jolhua  and  Caleb,  who,  in  honour  and  reward  of 
their  fidelity,  were  preferved  to  conduit  their  countrymen  into 
Canaan. 

*  AH  thofe  who  were  allowed  to  fettle  there  not  only  received  .their 
birth  in  the  wildernefs,  but,  being  educated  and  difciplinedjh  this 
fchooly  were  happily  prepared  to  encounter  the  many  hardihips  they 
had  to  undergo,  before  they  could  obtain  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of 
thelahddeffiricd  for 'them ^  ,Ahd,  in  thie  mean  time,  the  yifible  pre- 
fence  of  God  among  them,  the  remembrance  of  his  juft  feVeriry  to 
their  fathers,  aft d  his  indulgent  kindnefs  to  thcmfelves,  ferved  to  inr 
vigofate-their  fph-its  tinder  all  the  difficulties  of  their  fervice,  and  to 
attach  them  with  the  warmeft  gratitudfe  to  him.' 

.  With  regard  tQj  the  aliedged  cruelty  of  the  divine  admi- 
aiftration,  iacQnaaianding..the  deilrudtion  ot  fa.  nfiaaynat. 
iions  to  make'irooin  for  the  iettiement  of  the  Jlraelite«,  out 
author's  obferVations  ate  no  lefe  juft  and  fatisfadory .    Stip- 

g)fing  that'areal^xcifion  of  the  Gan^anites  was  enjoined  by 
od,  he  contends  ihat  this  nteafu're  might  have  been  jufti- 
fied, 'in  their  cirCutii'ftances,  upon  the  principles  of  reafbn 
ihd  religion ;  but  he  adduces  ftrong  arguments  towards 
evincing  that  the  divine  commandment,  relative  to  this 
tranfadtion,  ought  not'to  be.ipterpreted  in  the  tuUeft  lati- 
tude,    "  It  i<$  itruje/'  fays  he,     ,  _    .; :, ; . 

•  /  Mo{eS)>^by  comokiflion  from  God,  gives  it  in  charge  to  Ifrael,  that; 
**  when  the  Xord  their  God  fhodld  deliver  thefe-  nations- to -them, 
they  ihould  -fmite  them,  and  utterfyvde^toy  them  :  -ihat  they  (houid 
make  »o  ca^venant  with  them,  nor  ihew  mercy  unto  them,  neither  make 
«i«wflff  J  with  them  *."  In  another  place  he  fays,  •' Ot- the 'cities 
of  thefe  peopltf,  which  the  Lord  thy  Goi  doth  give  thee  for  an  iabe- 
litance,  thou  ihalt  fave  alive  nothing  that  brc^^theth ;  but  thou  fhalt 
fltf/fr^  deftroy  the  Uittites,  and  Amorites,' and  Can^anites,  and  Periz^ 
zite»,  the  H^kes,  and  the  Jebufites,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  ha^  coo^- 
manded  thee,  that  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  their  abominations 
which  they  have  done  unto  their  god&i  fo  ihould  you  fm  againft  the 
Lord  your  God  {/'  .       . 
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•  Deut.  vii.  2,  3.                    t  J)eat;xx.  id,  <7,j8.  ,; 
^MOk  RBr:  Vol.  X.  Augaft  1787.  ^  '  ^^ 


^H  fheHiftory  and  >hilo)bp1ty  'of  yitclhiffk^ 

'  Let  us  take  the  wliiole  of  tTie  charge  together,  and,  i  huihbty  iifSi^ 
gine,.it  will  be  evident  to  the  candid  reader^  thi^t  the  words  which  cha"  > 
tain  it  were  not  to  be  underftood  Tn  their  utmoft  extent.  \  And,  if  one 
part  of  the  cotottiiflion  is  allowed  to.  expl^h  the  otheV  (^'hich  it  is  biit 
teafona^Ie  it  ihoatd),  are  we  i>of  led  to  conclude  th^t  it^ould  fneafl 
DO  mofe  than  to  deftroy  thcm'froiii  feeing  a  'nafioii^^ox  a  feparater 
j^eople  by  th^mfelves ;  thatfo,  by  thus  red ucfn^  them  info  a  ttafe'6'f 
cbntemjpt,  they  might  not  be  hurt,  either  by  the  force  of  their  arras, 
ir  the  infl deuce  of  their  exaAipT^  ?  And  wha't  makes  this  conftruc- 
tion  the  moi^e  probable  and  juft  is^  that,  with  tlie  very, fame  breaxh 
'ftrith  which  he  charges  f frk'el  to  deftroy  them  utterPff  he  fells  them  thai 
ley  Were  hot  to  allow  them  to  dwell  in  the  land'j  hot  ^iv'ere  'they  td 
-ihake  any  covenant  wjth  them,,  nor  enter  into  any  marriages  with 
ti'tisi.  'And>ivould  not  airihefc  have  Been  unnccciJIary  cibtioSs  if 'tl^ 
omm^nd. to  deftroy^them  a^pij^ed  9/11.0  foftening?     ,  ,   7* 

^  Iti^  trie  the  worcls  of  thie  command  are  very  exprefi  kn<!  peAfmp- 
tfy\  "  THbiithalt  faye. alive  nothmgV^  feutlfealt  ytVerl^ 

^cftroy  them."  But,  b'efides/wh'at  fias  already  been'ote^tfd  tbihew' 
I'haj  tii'e^  poght  "fo  be  uhd'eiffood  In  a  \i^r'\^'^^J(Q\^f^^  )S(6vt  mp '^ 
©bferve,  th^,  if  they  are  cphfidered,  as^they  ought  to  ^^,  as  niakiiw 
k  part  of  the  iViftrudlions  given  to  Ifrael  iFbr  kneir  Conduflt  towams  hxo% 
Ihey  might  have  occaGoh  to  be  engaged  ift  .wai:  with,  t&e'edge  of 'th'A' 
^bje&ion  is,  all  at  once,  bliihted.  .  „  .     '  ^  r  1 

*  One  general  inftrii^lion  given  them  was,  ver.  10.'  tliat,  pefbr© 
^ey  comibeticed  hbitilhies  dgaiilft  any  di^,  ^Idsther  of  ^e  'c6^t^  ia 
which  they  were  to  fettle,  or  kny  oth^r,  the)r  Ihdertd'mKke^eh^m^dver- 
mres  of  peaces  cipon  reiafotiable  terlns.  Aftet/la^^nsg  doWn  this  general 
rale  <>f  cpnduii,  the  facre4.h:i^Gtfidt^  pi-oQeedsixiP.iAfoii^.^h^jK})^ 
$hey  ought  to  behave  to  thofe  cities  that  might  h^ ;  at  a^^^^nce  ^rpjER 
the  pla,(;e  where  they  w^re  to  fettle^;  thaij,  if  tjiey,  accepted  the  terw 
(piFeied  to  them,  they  inight  enter  into  allisnce  wu]^t|icm;  tie^aufe-, 
-  from  their  diifartce,  th^re  was  little  dkiiVerlb  be  dr'eaded  Trdm 'it :  1)ut 
that,  ev^n  in  this  cafe,  though  they  were  to  take  tlfem  under  tneir 
jpfr6te£Hoir;  they  Were  to  treat  theih  as  trfbatari^V.  In  this  teShti'^ 
V^ere  they  to  l^ehavc  t6  thciir,  Jh  cafe/of  ^  Hibtftfffl^.  'fitit*  mf 
flood  on  their  defence,  and  put  thei^e'df  ^hecfi^ge  tb^Sh  fheir  ^lf» 
|}b^  and  y^louf^;  in  th4t  eveot*^  they  were  to  ftn^te  cy^cyji^are  titereof 
with  the.  e^gfi  Qf  the  fword ;  but  thi^  tyoimi^n  *n4  Jiitfe  ^oncs*,  ^nd  '^ 
Wtle^  an4  all  (hat  wafi;iQ.the  city,  even  aU  the  ipOil  thereof^  fsrys  b^ 
ffiou.fti.jylt.take  unto  thyfelf.  .  ,. .  .     -;.;.,  - 

^  *  With  rrfpeft  to  the  tities  which  belonged  to  the  f<^f».  petty  Jatfj^ 
whpfe^,C.o»Rtpy  tbey  werfi  tO;  f^fefsj,  he  tells  thfem  ^h^y  were.tpT)sh/LV<i 
in  a  very.diiF(E|r^t.iiaahnerv  if  tii^  Ijftened^ot  tp.^}ie,tgi^s.i?roijpfei» 
jjiem<>  To  thefejhey.w^r€  tp  jgiyc  do  quarter,!  all,  \^ithQut  ^Jc$:e^tiQii^ 
.wer^  to  Jbe  cutoJF,  And  the  c^fpn  feemj  tp.b^f^  b^caufe.  dift^veote 
J>yfuch.Condu£l  (I  A^an,  a  nefufal  qf  the  qveitures  of  p(:ac^'}^^e^i^Qft 
JioftUe  difpofitipn  to  Ifrael,  tl^ey  had  the,  greaj^^gre^fon  to  d;eadeVf[^ 
poflible  hurt  from  them;  and  therefore  were  called  lipQ0^'4}^^|:TiQ:^ 
ciplELof. Jelf 4iixikvatiwu  -afiL  vvelLas. 9f  rriigijttR ,^fld  Ifound  poircy,^  ^ 
provide  for  ^eir  own^  fafetjr  by  deftroying  thpfe  jvho,  were  unjplacablo 
cpei^ies  te  ft.  •  -    ^ 


'  ^  9rc^  Ms  ^ateoont  k>f  'tb^  tiiaieef  it  is  'evident  tiitft  it^s^ly  {a 
-tMfe  df  an  attbltfte  'ft^til  c^  the  terms  ioffsred  lb  ^liem,  atid  the  r«« 
dudioB  nof  their  cities  liy  fborm,  that  tbeilbadlites  vrei*e  required  to 
*  deftrc^.  4ihem  mfterly,  i^nd« .  ts  the  coinxtiand  Was  'refb^ided  ilbie}/  to 
^%  -c;^  wbttld  -it  not  ieeiR  to  intih)&te  chat'th^e  wereiother  cafes,  vx 
which  their  pf eferyadoii  w^jperfe^lx coxn^tible  wi)H the regardth^y 
oweid^  to  the  aiviite  command  ?  '  The  dat^er  wUch  Ifrael  hadto  dcepd 
from  incorporating  with  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  feven  nations,  or  al« 
lowing  them  ta  dweU  amopg  themr-whilc  they  remained  obftinately' 
attached  to  idolatry,  was>  that  they  might  be  foon  infe^ed  with  it ; 
4kit  y.tln^y  reti6anc«d'(heir't<klit^,  artd  the  aboiAM&'le  praOicclsldto 
^MkA.  kded>:  «s  the  danger  frotti  .v^em  Nwbuld  ^^  ceafe,  *  fo  th^e  is 
nbihtii^  in*^  divine  xoonnabd  ikat  ahtde  anvxCifiM;  in  that  oafe, 
ncceffary.'    .  ,  .;  .  1 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  work  the  author  treats  of  the 

duration  of  the  Moffic'fecohohnf;  ^fliewihg|  that  it  was  never 

intended  tg  be  more  than  temporary ;  and  that  it  was  de* 

*ffned  tb;p¥^^e<flle  wafBiottlie'fteeptio^  Chrjft£n 

iFrfigidn.    lite  third  part  'is  employtd'/lnprbving  that  the 

^ofpel  is 'the  bifttiJfpefifatibn  of  God's  grace  to  mankind,  irt 

•Site  W^  Wteligidus  dilioYiefy.    ftna'tfe^  fbtirth  contiirts 

\rome  gtJiterafl  tcoroHaries  from  the'preceiing'pirts  of  ihe  in- 

veftig.ation.    .The. principal  conclufions  inferred ^by  tfhe  aii- 

^thbr-ai'e,  that 'the,precfc3iife  View  bf^thi  dfirpenfttionsof  the 

"divlftegra'ce  to  mahkihd VihJWts,t'o  the  devout  and  content- 

"^Tative,  the  richeft/fund  of  moral  inftruaron;  that  the 

Jewffli  tcligion  is  worthy  of  God  for  its  atrthbr,  ahd  wis 

;perfe6Hy  flitted  to  theptiroofcs  of  its  inftitution,  the  genids 

'of  the:pfedple,,a41d  the'cii^dmirftahces  of  the 'tithes  for  which 

•?t  wa^prltldipilly  iritfehded ;  that,  if  we  'would  rightly  -ajl- 

,  -^flcrftarid'tHe  New  Teflament,  Ive  rtiuft,  accurately  ft udy  the 

•iMdVartd'^h'dt  aferitrif^  teview  of  the  ftibjfela  of  tms'inquii-y 

^vill'eriaBfe'tls^o  adducfe  a'proof  of  the  divii^e  farigin  both. of 

'the  Jewifti  aha  of  thfe  Chriftian  'religion.'  ' 

It^niim  be  acknowledged,  in  juflice  to  Dr.  Shaw,  that'  He 
•^as  hivett^ated  iis  lbbte<fl  with  great  precifion.  He  dif- 
^hyg,  in  a  dear  UgW,  the  principles  on  which  the  Jewim 
difperifatioh  wafs  fchrtfdeHj'llltiftrating,  at  the  fame  time, 
l!he  'prbbable  final  cati'fts  cfF^tlfe  divitie  proteiftion  of  thdt 
J^dpfc,  by  arguments  drawn  from  *philofophy  and  the  mor^ 
goremnient  of  tht  World.  Though,  with  refpeft  to  the 
'origirid  prcdileftion  of  the  Deity  for  tlie  defcendants  6f 
Ab^hatti,  he  is  dbltged  to  abandon  an  inquiry  infcrutable 
^  hOtHato  iJcfnetratioh,  yet  he  vindicates  the  conduft  of 
^Pinoriifence  with  a  rational  ^erfuafion  of  its  reftitude,  ahd 
'eVIrJdes,  9r6Ai' Ae  Tiriotrs  ^patts  of  the  Jewifli  difpenfation, 
•fte  -eviafettt  trao^  of  iihrrne  •wifdbm*    On  the  whole,  Ve 

H  2  tbii* 


f. too  /  " *  Mfiry  Si^f^en  ofS^ofsmindk^tcdi 

^tbtnk  the  work  will  afford  much  fatisfa£tionto  caiidid 
readers;  ^nd. that  even  the  fccptic^  if  any.fuch  flioiildpe- 

•  fufe  it,  will  rife  finom  the  falutary  labour  with  more  reve- 

♦  rential  ideas  of  the  authority  of  the  facred  fcriptures,  and 
»of  the  aptitude  of  the  Molaic  economy  for  preparing  thfc 

way  to  true  religion,  arid  thereby  eftablilhing  the  mpftefferi- 
'tial  intcrefts  of  mankind.  * 


iiijiT.  IV.    Mdfj  Sueen  pf,  ScoU  vindicaUd.    By  Johit  tVhitU 
,'   akert  B.  D.  Mthor  of  the  Hiftosy  ofi  Manchefter  yuind  ReElor 
r-  of  Ruan-Lanyharne^  ComwaU.  ■-  8vo%    3^rols.  i8s,   boards. 
Murray,  London  ;  Creech,  Edinburgh.    1787.     • 

t  I  Concluded  fifim  our  la/l.  2      *    .  ..,  :        :, 

THE  letters,    fonilets,    and    contrafts,  afcribed  to  the 
Scottifh. queen,    form  the  .hinge  on  which  this  longp 
^acltated  contjrpYerfy  chiefly  turns.    According  as  we  receive 
.thefe  as  authentic^,  or  rejed  theni  as  fpurious,  oyr  opinioiiiy 
Iwith  regard.to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary,  will  be  finally 
cftabliihed.   .  , 

,.    The  firft  thing  that  ftrikes  a/ candid  and  unprejudiced 
^reader  in  the  hiftory  of' thefe  tetters  is,  the  very  critical  pe- 
riod in  which  they  made  their  appearance.     The  confeder- 
^at:ed  lords  rofe  in  rebellion  againft  their  fbvereigri  on  the. 
icth  of  June  1567.    On  the  i^rh  they  appeareof  in  arrris 
,againll  her  on  Carberrie-Hill.  On  the  i6th  they  condemned 
*)ier  to  prifon,  and  fent  her  to  the.  caftle  of  Lochlevin.     As 
.  they  had  proceeded  to  fuch  extremities  againft  their  qffeen^ 
they  pretended  to. have  difcovei;ed  on  the  20th  a^-caiket^ 
containing   her  ^  letters  to  Bothwell.     This,  howeveiv  al- 
though the  only  circumftance  which  could  vindicate  their 
^oondqft,  they  kept  a  profound  fecret  till  the  4th  of  Deccm- 
3>^f  following.     If  the  difcovery  of  the  fetters  on  the  20th 
^|bad  been  leaU  the  triumph  bt  the  enemifes  of  the  queeji 
'would  have  been  complete ;  they  would  not  have  delayed 
'one  nioment  to'prpclaim  to  the' world  what  was  at  once  an 
j  evidence  of  the  queen's  guilt,  and  an  apology  for  their  own 
^conduft.     From  the  20th  of  June  to.  the  4th  of  December 
.j^^uany  tranfaftion&and  events  of  the  higheft  importance  had 
,.tal>£n  place;  aad  the  mofl:  powerful  motives  that  influence 
mankind  h^d  called  upon  them  to  publifh  their  difcovery. 
*  'i'heyj'et  made  no  produftion  of  the  papers,  and  ventured 
'jipt 'to.  appeal  to  th^mt     An  anfibaflador  arrived  from  France 
to  inquire  into  th/eir  rebellion,  ai^d  the  iniprifonment  of  the 

_•_   "         '  queen; 


I  ,* 


Maty  ffueen  efSciis  vindic^edf,  loir 

.  \.    .  .  '         . 

queen  ;  yet  they  apologized  not  for  their  coTidu<^  by  com- 
municating to  him  the  contents  of  the  cafket.  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  was  fent  to  Scotland  by  Elizabeth^  with  in- 
ftruftions  to  a6l  with  Mary  as  well  as  with  her  enemies.  In 
a  laboured  manifefto  on  the  fubjeft  of  their  rebelliori,  which, 
thfey  delivered  to  him  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  they  ex- 
prefsly  reprefent  the  queen  as  free  from  any  concern  in  the 
<ieath  of  her  hufband.  They  direAly  acknowledge  that  the 
crimes  of  Bothwell  had  put  arms  into  their  hands  ;  that  be 
had  accomplifhed  the  murder  in  order  that  he  might  compel 
the  queen  to  marry  him.  They  exprefs  it  as  their  firm  per- 
foafion  that  he  had  meditated  tp  take  away  hcfr  life,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  prince  her  fon.'  *«  What  reftedto  Bothwell/" 
faid  they,  **  to  finifh  the  worjc  begun^  and  to  accompliih 
"  the:  whole  defire  of  his  ambitious  heart,  but  to  fend  the 
"  fon  after  the  father^  and  to  make  the  queen  alfo  to  drink 
"  of  the  fame  cup,  to  the  end  that  he  might  inveft  himfelf 
*^  wuth  the  crown  of  the  realm  *."  Thele  are  pofitive  and 
definitive  declarations,  and  exprefsly  contradift  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letters.  In  a  regular  and  formal  deed,  which 
they  iffued  on  the  21ft  day  of  July,  they  pofitively  affert 
that  Bothwell,  after  the  murder  of  the  king,  affaulted  the 
perfon  of  the  queen,  took  her  captive  to  Dunbar,  and,  keep- 
ing her  in  bondage,  conftrained  her  to  marry  him  f.'  If  tne 
confpirators  had  been  poffeffed  of  the  letters  upon  the  20th 
of  June,  and  confidered  the  queen  as  acceffary  to  the  murder 
with. a  view  to  the  marriage,  they  could  not  poffibly,  in  a 
pofterior  day  of  that  month,  and  in  the  month  of  July, 
have  defcribed  her  as  under  bondage,  as  innocent  and  ra- 
viihed,  as  compelled  to  marry>  in  danger  of  her  life,  in  con- 
flraint,  and  in  captivity. 

'  But  when  the  Karl  of  Murray  affumed  the  regency,  it  was 
abfoluvely  neceflary  that  the  confederated  lords  Ihould  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  their  conduft  towards  their  fovereign,  in 
throwing  her  into  prifon,  and  compelling  her  to  refign  her 
crown.  From  their  being  poflefled  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment they  could  manage  their  vindication  to  the  greater 
advantage.  Accordingly,  in  a  privy-council  affembled  by 
the  Earl  of  Murray  upon  the  fourth  day  of  December,  the 
rebel  lords  affirmed  that  the  queen  was  a  party  with  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  in  the  king's  murdei  j  and  that  this  mur- 
der had  been  committed  with  a  view  to  their  marriage.  To 
fupport  this  conclufion  they  appealed  to  the  letters  which 


♦  Keiths  4)8,  19*  t  Anderfon,  Vol.  I.  p.  142,  3. 
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fbe  bad.  written  tp  him ;  iixij^iaste.  to  tbefe^  IpH^  tl^  T^m^f^ 
lpdg,qaf  hergUiU  ;  and Mpeotipiji  them  za  the^  cbie^  aft4  jpfe-^i 
f.)f  ipg  ca^fe;?  of  thci|-  reb^lioa.  Bu<,  aGCoeii/^g  t<>*th«i*  q>^i| 
account,  the  letters  were  not  ^ii^overodj  til;!  tbj?  apth  o^ 
Junq..  ^  Yet  there  i«,  pothing  more  ceirtaiiii  tbaot  tMfi  tb^ 

tbejr,  Ordex^  the  nueea  waa conaipfiijt^d  ta ^q  4?aftlei  of  J^OQ^. 
lfi;yf  n  on  the  i6th.d*y  of  Jujuq,  Tbjp  lettex«>  tberefort^  Q0|uI4> 
not  poifibly  give  rife  tp  evem$  t.b^t  w»M  pfipf  t<j:  their  dif^j 
Qovexy.  This  a,ft  of  .councit».  ai  ible^mrw  deod^  q&  their  iS^^JPn, 
is  therefore. ai^exp^eft  evideApeag^iiBfft  th<5  2^t\\t\^t\s;iky  Qfe 
t]^  letters.  They  firft  rebelled,  and  then,  they  f^W  g«,u$i% 
of  rebelliofi  i  pr,,  to  \i^e  tbek  pwn  l^nguag^,,  *«*  they  cQvUk 
**  find  np  oiker  way  or  moyea  of  viwdifiatiiag  their  oiw^ii 
<<  conduct  but  by  producing  the  leUeiV'-r^which  they  hgd 
forged  foe  the  occaiion.  , 

The  ftory  of  the  difcovery  of  the;  c^fe^t  coritairtfs  tpo 
much  of  the  marvellous  to  be.  adfuittedi  into  tru§  lyilpi^y. 
'the  Earl  pf  ^pthwell  was  accufed  of  tbft.  mwder,  of  t^hf 
Ifing.     The*  paper^s  inclofed  in  the  casket  coplain^.  no^nifj^ft* 

S roofs  of  bis  guilt;  and  it  was  eyiciently  hits  intexell  t(0  d^ 
xoj them.  Ine  caftle  of  EdiabuFgh  wa;^  entirely  at  \|^^ 
command;  Sir  Jami^  Balfour  was  bis  deputy,  and  c<»n-' 
n^hder  of  the  caftle^  After  his  marriage  with  the  queei]^ 
pjany  of  the  nobilitv  revolted  from  him ;  and  he  knew  that 
if  they  Ibould  paffe^  themfelvcs  of  ^hefe  p?jpers»  h^  deftruo, 
tion  was  in^vit^ble.  From  his  marriage  till  the;  fi.fth  of  Juae^ 
it  was  in  bis  power  to  have  deftroyed  them  ;  m^  ii  they  hadj 
reajly  exifted,  it  was  impofljble  that  he.  coiikj  b3yq  negie^^ 
^  ftep  fo  nqceflary,  not  only  for  his  own  fequrit;y  and  ^-^^ 
putation,  but  for  thofe  of  the  queen.  He  is  reprefented  a$, 
totally  indiifcrent  about  them  till  his.  army  h^d.  left  him  ; 
till  the  queen  was  condemned,  to  captivity  j  till  be  h:td  re-n 
foived  to  efieftuate.  his  efcape ;  and  when,  from  the 
treachery  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  it  was  impofliblQ  be  couldi 
xecover  them.  Thefe  ^nconliftencies  are  palpable  and^ 
glaring. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  letters  themfelves^  propfi^ 
of  their  forgery  arife  at  every  ftep.  They  contained  plaia. 
infinuations  of  murder,  and  direft  aceuft^tions  of  adultery  ; 
^d  yet  tbey  are  fent  without  theguardo/afi^il.  Mary  ijtiU 
retained  her  own  feaj  in  her  poiTeffion.  Accx)rdingjy  th^fc. 
IstterSy  though  containing  the  moft  criminal  malter,  are 
Tuppofed  to  be  fent  open^  are  neither  attefled  by  her  feal  at 
the  bottom,  nor  fecured  by  her  feal  on  the  outfide.  As  the 
letters  wanted  the  fanftion  of  a  feal;^  fo  tbe>y  bad  neither 

Juhjcri^tim 


|pi«?fy  Wf^^V*    T^,9,  Bi"i9P  9^  f^pft*  ip  ^  memorial  whic^ 

ftf.j^^ft^^it9  E.feabeth  pine  days  i%r  tlie  produftion  of 

^e^tter§,  (w?  \^?  Qf  ^bem:  "  Th^qy' are  not  fubfcribed 

t>^  th<j  all<?c(^^d  vyr^feer  tnerep:^  09^  le^le^,  nor  figned,  nor 

^qq^er  r^^ark^bJ^  circuip^ajiice  attending  tl^efe  letter? 
fe  ?|iSX  W^?^^4.  W^ff- '  ^^t  oi^e  of  the  letters  has  a  date  of 


^  Q^  ^,  *'  yx9\i\  pl^tgow  thi^  Saturday  in  th^ 
Tjbe  o^^ifliofl  0/  thefe  natural  and  continual 
^wSfof  a  je^'tf r  throws  ^  |lron|;  colouring  of  fulpicioq 
oyer  jh^  \Y^ol,^.  [ 

^ro.mjl\q^^  ^PP^.^V^'^^^  ^f  *^^  letters  to  their  fubfe- 
4juent  produftions,    they  were  not  only   varying  in  theif 
^y^l^^nqp  pr  ioxvfi,^  but  difo.  Qh^X\gir\g  in  their  number.    The 
wi^'^t^rjp  a.^e  ry portgd^  ^>y  the  febejT^  t^efnfelvffs,  to  have  bee^ 
^li  fowjl  together,  at  one  tin^e,  ^nd  in  one  jpUce.    The  let- 
ters y^px^  4irth?.t  they  pretended  ait  Arft  to  have  found  againi| 
|ier.     Tljg  ^(X  of  counpil,  2^nd  the  aft  of  parliament,  men- 
liorx  p.p|y"her  "  pnvy  letters"  as  the  groundwork  for  the 
fentence  of  muraer  againft  her.     For  one  whole  year  thej 
nfe{ep4p4  pq|  to  find  any  thing  in  the  box,  except  letters. 
Vet^  ydtii  iq  ^flopilhing  audacity,  fifteen  months  after  the 
firft  jlifcpvery  qfthe  Q^iket,  they  produced  from  it  a  collec- 
tion i^i  fynnetu  or  kv^  tq^lad^,    Thefe,"  accordingly,  they 
produced  ^t  1/veftmin4er,  with  a  view  of  fbewing,  in  con- 
cert with  tlie  letters,  her  inordinate  love  to  fiothwell.     Noi^ 
lyere  ^^p  fqniift;^  all  the  additions  that  were  then  niade  to 
thp,  P.r^ginal  pyidence.     They  pretended  to  find  niarriag^ 
cpnt/^j^f  b^t\yepa  Both  well  anq  Mary.    The  fonnets  an4 
th^  CQiyira^s  f^P^^  P^^de  their  appeaifance  for  the  fir^  time, 
Neye;;  ?)Qticed  in  the  aft  of  council,  por  in  the  aft  of  par- 
Hainefl^,  thpy  aj[^  equally  unnoticed  by  Murray  in  ^lis  ad- 
drefs  to  |ijjz^bpth.    Tbey  are  firft  nientioned  by  Murray 
V^P^  ^9  wa?  preparing  to  fet  off  for  York.     Thefe  con-: 
tra^s  ^VP  laid  to  be  two  in  number.    The  fmaller  and  un- 
dated cqntr^^  i?  exprefely  ^yerred  by  the  commiffioners  at 
Yojl^,  and  \^?f,  l^urray  hinifelf^  to  "  have  been  vvritten  by 
t^P  9"89R*s  P^VJ}  h?n4  ;*'  wiiile  the  other  is  afferted  to  *<  havq 
b^^Pj^f<(  ^i^li  tbp  ^queeh'5  hand,  and  alfo  withBothwell's, 
l^uf  wn^fen  by  th^  K^rJ  of  Huntly."    We  have  here  the 
mpil  direft  apd, unequivocal  evi4ence  pf  the  forgery.    Tbi^ 
5ttle  contradl,  ffqjn  fomc  extraordinary  but  unknown  cir- 
CiiJl^ance^  \n  its  hiftory,    is   jh?  ^nly  or^^  of  all  thefe 
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writings  attributed  to  Mary  that  was  left  at  London,  in  the 
original^  by  the  rebels  ;  and,  what  is  njore  furprizing  ftill,  19 
the  only  one  of  all  thefe  writings  that  remains  in  the  original 
at  prefent ;  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cotton  library.  Iroixi 
that  original  it  was  publiftied  by  Mr.  Gobdall ;  andi  ftoqi 
the  moft  undoubted  evidence,  it  is  not  written  hy  the  queen's 
Ttand.  This  is  a  full  proof  of  the  general  forgery,  addrefled 
to  the  fenfes.  The  lubfcription  is  alfo  in  a  different  hand 
from  the  contraft  itfelf,  and  totally  difiefeiTt  ffom  the  hand 
of  Mary.  And,  what  crowns  the  whole,  the  contraft  itftlfj^ 
which  is  aflerted  by  Murray  and  the  commiffioners  to  have 
been  written  with  the  q\ieen's  own  hand,  is  aSually  written 
in  one  totally  different,  in  the  formal  hand  of  a  lawyer. 
So  grofi  and  palpable  a  proof  of  forgery  in  one  in- 
ftancie,  blafts  the  credit  and  deftroys  the  effcft  of  the 
whole. 

Befide  the  addition  of  fonnets  and  contrafts,  the  letters 
themfelves  were  varied  in  their  number.  Five  wete  the 
whole  number  prefented  at  York  and  at  Weftminfter ;  yet 
eight  were  publilhed  afterwards,  and  produced  by  Murriay. 
They  then  rofe  to  ten,  and  afterwards  to^  eighteen.  The 
progrefs  of  Falftaff's  green  men  was  not  more  extraor- 
dinary. 

•  In  the  courfc  of  time  the  language  of  the  letters  was 
alfo  changed.  When  they  were  prefented  to  the  council  in 
Scotland,  and  produced  before  the  parliament,  they  were 
compofed  in  the  language  of  the  inland.  ^  For  fix  whole: 
months  alter  the  box  and' its  treafares  had  been  intercepted 
by  the  rebels^  ^^^Y  were  in  the  Scottifh  language.  Nor 
would  there  ever  have  been  any  change  in  this  particular  if 
Mary  had  not  efcaped  trom  Lochlevin  ;  if,  with  a  generous 
confidence  that  never  was  the  portion  of  guilt,  flie  had  not 
thrown  herfelf  upon  the  compaflion,  the  honour,  and  the 
friendfhip  of  Elizabeth,  To  the  anxious,  ifufpicious,  and 
gurlty  heart  of  Murray  it  foon  occurred  that  letters  unfealed, 
and  written  in  the  corrimon  language  of  the  country,  might 
indeed,  by  the  impreffion  of  that  ftrong  conviflion  which 
Was  employed  to  enforce  them  in  Scotland,  be  admitted  as 
evidences  of  adultery  and  murder  there,  but  would  be  re- 
jeftcid  as  kblolutely  incredible  in  England,  where  fuch  a 
conviftion  could  not  be  ernployed,  and  f\ich  an  impreffion 
would  not  be  made.  '  The  letters  were  therefore  to  be  new 
formed,  and  to  appear  for  the  future  in  French.  They  were 
fcnt  up  to  London  m  their  native  drefs.  **=  Our  fervant, 
*<  Mr. John  Wood,"  according  to  Murray's  expreffion,  *•  lias 
♦«  die  copies  of  £he-  fame  letters  in  our  language"    They 

'      '  .        continued 
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continued  to  be  Scotch  for  moreVthan  a  tivelvm^th  pofteriqr 
;to  the  difcovefy.  of  thepi*.  To  avoid  the  improbability 
jftnd  abfurdity  ot  letters  containing  the  moft  criminal  matter 
being  fent  open^  and  in  the  cQipmori  language  qf  the  counr 
'try>  Murray  fell  into  a  gre^tpr  abfyrdity.  ^  In  his  difpatch 
of  the  22d  of  June  Jie  fays  "  that  Mr.  John  Wood  has  copns 
y  of  the  fame  letters  tranjlated  into  our  language^  This  is 
certainly'the  iwe  jf)/z^j  uttra,  of'human'wickedoeis  as  well  ag 
'abfurdity.  The  rebels  Tend  z'tran/Iatfop  of  the  letters  to 
prove  a  Horrible  infjputatioa  upon  their  queen,  when  they 
profefs  to  have  the  originals.  They  fend  letters  to  Elizabeta 
that  pretend  to  be  the  handwriting  of  Mary;  and  that  frona 
her  handwriting  and  her*  word's  are .  to  be  fubflantiated  .a 
charge  of  murder  againft  her,  and  yet  fend  theni  in  a  differ 
rent  .handwritings  apd.  in  a  different  language.  .Such  bungt 
ijng  'artificers  of  fraud  would  Tiave  been  hanged  at  the  Old 
'Jewry  t.  .         "^  '  .,  .' 

•  Having  examined  the  external  evidence  for  the  forgery 
of  the  letters,  contrails,  and  fonnets,  Mr.  Whitaker  pror 
ceeds  to  confider  the  internal.  In  order  to  this  he  prelects . 
^he  reader  with  a  copy  of  the  letters  and  fonnets  in  the  lan- 
guages in  which 'they  were  publiQied ;  andTuTjjbins  a  variety 
of  reiiiarks,  pointing  out  the  numerous  fignature's  of  forgery 
which  they  dont^in.  In  a  variety  of  pointed  and  ingenious 
obfervations  he  expofts  their  contradiftion  to  fails,  their 
repugnances  to  common  fenfc,  their  inconfiftence  witli 
phronology,  and  their  violent  pppofitions  to  each  other* 
pne  argument,  which  he  juft  ftarts,  niight  have  been  profekr 
cuted  at  greater  length,  the,  vulgar  and  defpicable  ftyle  in 
which  they  afe  written.  Mary,  who  poffeffed  all  the  ac- 
compliftiments  of  her  own  fex,  and  many  of  the  improve- 
ments of  ours,  excelled  in  epiftolary  writing.  In  thofe  of 
her  letters  which  we  know  to  be  authentic,  vi^edifcover  the 
elegance  of  a  woman,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen  ;  but  in 
the  fabrications  before  us  we  difcover  nothing  but  the 
j^eaneft  paffions  of  the  fex,  exprefled  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
rrofleft  plebeian.'  The  forgers  of  thefe  epiftles  knew  not 
low  to  paint  a  queen  in  love  with  one  of  her  fubjedls. 
"hey  repr^fcnt  h?r  as  afting  wUh  all  the  fneaking  hunaility 


•  WWtakcr,  Vol.1,  p.  457. 

+  Dr.  Robertfon,  and  the  other renemies  of  Mary,  confefs  thai  the 
French  copy  of  the  letters  is  tranflated  from  the  Latin.  This  is  giving 
up  the  conirovcr fy.  Why  tranfiate  them  into  French  if  they  w^re  ori-' 
linuily  ^ritU3f  in  that  lofigMoge.? 

-^-  bf 


P^r^*^?^^!fS^^^  i^  a  Ecer,  ?nd  eive  her  thf,  ]fiyie^^  %qff!^  k^ 
vujgaqty  la  loye.  A  ftw,  n>pances  will  ftifflce :  *f  The 
V  idfev^ ^^M^l  ^W'  fl^c  is  made  1;o  'exclarm ;  **  anfi.Gqd  j^n'y: 
••  us  together  (or  ev^r,  for  the  ?naift  farthM  cqupili  tji?^ 
*»*  ev^r  t)e  uni^i^d  :  this  f?  my  fahh;  I  wUl  die  iji  it.^  I^ 
another  pfatCt  flie  ^jsr,  **  1  am  very  glad  to  write  yntp  yp,^ 
'*Vipbp/i  the  reft  ^re  lleeping,  fincel  cannpt  fleep  g^  thqy 
*•  ^o,;  and  as  \tv^uJd  defire ;  that  is,  in  yojur  arm^,  my  4.e^ 
^  loV(^.'^— *<  \^ary  it;  mot  this  ppc%  man  be  [her  l^v-fBan^J, 
^  for'Mflthotit  ^im  1  Ihould  have  a  far  pleafdnUr,ful{efi  fy 
M^  dlfcuy^t^e  ^^on}"^^*  S^eein^  to  obey  you,  my  degt^j  love,  I 
^  ^are  neither  horifiur^  npt^onfciencej  hazard,  liotgreainefs 
♦•  whatfociY^r,  ta^c  |t,  I  pray  yquj^  in^wcf  |aKr,  as  from  the 
•*.  mofk  farthi^ul  lover  that  ever  you  had,  or  ever  ihall  have.** 
Whoever  can  irnpute  fu^h  coarlenefs  and  vulgarity  of  vice  to 
ij^^  elegant  and  acqomplifhe^  Mary,  may  believe  ^ny  thing 
that  he  pleaf*66.  What  heightens  the  ablurdity,  thef^  l^tter^ 
that  e:^prc;fs  th^  violent  afl^ftion  of  the.  queen  for  her  ^4^1- 
ierer,  apd  this  coj;^tempt  an^d  Hatred  of  her  hu(t>.aod:^  we^e 
fent  unjialfd^  hy  differeni  meffengersjjwho  bad  accefs  to  know 
and  to  report  their  contents !  '    .  "^ 

Mr.  Whitak^r*^  concluding  reflefiions  ^rf  eloqueiit  and| 
aonvfnplnk. 

^v^g  now  mo^  tl^c  f<met^  cqtfrsL^  a^^  h^h  ^^ 
iifl  dii^ei:oibJ(5  Jfs^rj^u^s  of  f^^W*  ^^  ^^  i^^  pcrfofoi  xhp  U^ 

ijerred  in  the  gr^ye  9f  time. 


!?WCes  to  A^  ai^d  ^e  iUvfi  qiiiej^v  inje  ,,  _.  ^  ,...., 

*  On  tt^eir  ntght  from  Lqhdon  ipi  js^nuary  ^569,  they  and  their  co^- 
tj^niDg  cbFei*  actoipp^nied  Murray  ii^to  Scotland.  In  his  cuftody  the]^ 
f^l  cointrnued.^  jBy  his  formal  receipt  in  privy-council  indeed,  upoo 
the  i6(.th  of  September  before,  he  **'  ufoun  hh' honour  ALythfallie  pro- 
SAittis,  fhit  the  ^idd  ^aSl  letter^  and  writtingis  fal  be  alwayis  readie 
V  and  foithcoxnaad  ^0  th6i-»Er]e  of  Morton/'  who  pfetendod  to  tako 
~t^i9  fram  S^lgle^s  fcc*  6at>  dioogh  he  promifed,  he  did  not  pe^? 
ii^ffn.  Y^t  l^t  him.  not  be  dj^a^ed  Hth  a,ny  yioladon  of  his  honqajf^ 
%\  4  ^^^(^n  kii;ugh|t/'  (ays  the  clowi^  p  Shakefpe^re,  **  fwore  hy  hU 
^ofifiuK  tl^ey  ^^re  g9o4  papc^kes,  ^nd  fwore  iy  |/j  hono^  the  niuftar4 
Vf^  n?^ght;  npw,  rij  ftand  to  it,  the  pa^^akes  were  aagght,  and  the 
inullarq  w^s  good,  and  j'^/  nA^as  not  the  knight  farpworn  .'—if  ypu  fwear 
by  th^t  that  i^  not,  you  are  hot  forfworn ;  ho  more  was  this  knigh^ 
fwp,9ring  by  hi^  honour,,  fp,r  he  never  had  any,  or,  if  he  had,  he  ha^ 
ftvorn  ^  zifSiy  before  ever  he  faw  thofe  pancakes  or  that  muftard.-* 
Murray  kept  the  box  and  its  contents  in  his  own  polTeilion  during 
fhp  re(l  of.  his  hfe ;  atid  at  the  fudden  and  horrible  termination  o? 
his  life,  in  January  1570,  they  paiTed  aw^y  into  the  hsuids  of  his  fer- 
yants.  By  the  pegligence  of  the  mani  who  knew  them  fo  well,  %ndf 
yho  i^ad  made  fo.  gpdd  a  nib  of  them>  they  were  left  to  the  cars  of 
nere  fervants.  Under  that  care  they  -continued  for  feveral  nu)nths4 
Morton  an^  Letbington  feem  not  to  hav^  t|ken  the  fligbteft  cqnfKri) 


l|jb9Sit  .^«B9^  TJhcx  knew  th«n  as  wejl ,  4«  Moway^.  T^^jf  iJi^rtfoj^ 
fi€gle£led  then^  a&  he  did.  But  Lepoj^  who  retcirned  not  iato  ^^z 
laiS,  till  the  XJay  following,  and  was  un^acqu^yit^d  wUJh'  thj?  fo^ci^g 
of  theix^jt  very  naturally  confidered  thenv  19  another  light..  Arine^ 
with  the  powet  of  the  kingdoim,  under  tKe  title  £rft  of  a  lieuteAaa^ 
ai)4  then  pf  a  rege^nt^  he  wreil^d  th^iz)^  oat  of  tl^e  n^^K^  l^aods.in 
\f{hich  they  had  l^een  left  fb  long;  he  even,  ordered  thgm  to  1;^ 
fbripally  Qppjed.  He  authenticated"  his  copies  by  hi.s  p\yiv  fi)bfcrip-^ 
^pns;  and. the  fubfcrlptions  of  his  pi;ivy-counrellorsi  ^odi^j^  r^talpe^ 
thefe  \ti  his  o\yn  pofiemon,  wlule  the  oi^ginals  travelled  up  tQ  Loudoii 
a^ain.  Th^re  another  conference  was  appointed  by  ^Iji^iabj^th  for 
^tling  the  affairs  of  Mary  and  her  kingdom..  It  was  oply  oa^  Qt 
i^  ni.^ny  engines;  of  hypocHfy  whichj,  at  ^y  fudde^  ^m^r^noy  vi^ 
her  politics^  Ihe  dire^d  againll  the  unhappy  que^n.  i^orton  wan 
^^pQinfed  one.  of  the  rebel  commifliQners  for  this  mQcl^  ^onfe.rQnce ; 
^QQ  he  was.  to  take  the  important  caiki^t  wi^h  him,  and,  if  ih^erf 
flibuld.b^  any  Qccaiiop,  xo  ufe  the  papers  in  ijt  ag.^n(},l^jryr  ^QAQCOjd- 
ifegly  ^avci  a  formal  receipt,  for  them  in  privy  cQMnciJ,  as  Muri:ay  hA 
^\Ciii  before.  Oij  Januiary  %Zy  1 57 1 ,  he  "•  promeift  aod  obleift  ^iiU. 
ikys  the  privy •coun(;il,  ''  to  luring agane  and  deliver  the  faid  box  au4 
principal  let^eris  to  thie  faid  lord  regent,  at  his  r^tpming  from  thl% 
jpreicni  legatiqun.'*  Thus  e(^u;gped,.  h?  fet  fbrxh  5  thus  eq^uipp^d,  lift 
returned  toq.  He  returned  fpon  j  but  he  r^ftpred  npt  the.  paptys  tp 
J^enpx.  He  s^ed  j:u(l  as  Murr^  had  adled  before.;  hi;  kept  (hem  ill 
tis  Qwn  polftlfipn.  He  kept  them,  ev^n  tjiogi^h  he  was  np^  regeni; 
a^  Murr^  was ;  and  even  though  he  had  bpiind  hiipfelf  tp  *eftora 
them  tp  Le^ciox  "  at  his  returning  froip  his  profent  kgatioun."  An4 
h^  attendjed  ilill  lefs  than  ^ur]:ay  tp  th^  pVF^^^  pjr^fervatioi^  q( 
jthem. 

'  By  this  cpndu^,  firft  adppted  by  Murray  and  thea  copied,  bj( 
Morton,  the  papers  were  taken  out  pf  ^bat  public  coApdy  in  whick 
they  would  mou  probably  j^av^  been  rafe^  to  the  preieivt  day,  aoj^ 
f;ommitced  to  that  private,  broken,  and  fortuitous  gua^diaoihip,  vf^ 
Which  tl^ey  were  pretty  fure  to  perifh  at  laft.  Neither  Mortoa  nqiji 
Miirr^^y,  who  knew  them  bed,  chofe  tp  depo£t  them  ampoff  ihc 
public  records,  a,nd  fo  fubmit  them  to  public  infpedtion.  Thcj^ 
thought  it  belt  to  regain  them  in  their  o\vn  tuition  ;  a^d  they  a£te4 
wifely  in  fo  doing  Wheja  the  Egyptians  cojaftrufted  a  magnificent 
temple  tp  a  monkey,  had  they  been  prudent  enough  to  forbid  thq 
^^ntrance  of  the  profane  into  it,  the  baooon  naight  have  pafTed  for  ^ 

Sod.  The  papers  a(;cordingly  rernivinQd  in  Morton's  pofleifion  to  th% 
ay  of  his  death,  June  2d^  1581.  Th^y  were  then  conveyed  pri*, 
vately  and  clandeftinely,  by  the  bafta^d  ipus  of  lidjprtOB,,  to  onp  o| 
t)ip  original  confpiratprs  with  hiip  againll  Mary ;  even  to  that  tiOf^ 
P.uthven,  now  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  \ya^,  hejr  totbe  principal,  aijafliij^ 
pf  Hizzio,  and  who  w^s  acflually  concerned  hiv^elf  in  carrying  thQ 
<3^ueen  to  Lochlevih.  They  wete  confidjCr^d  as  t|;»e,  facr^d  pailadiumj 
pf  rebellion ;  as  the  holy  image,   whi<;h  was,  only  ;o  be.  feen  by  thi( 

friefts  of  anarchy^  and  on  the  keeping  of  which  from  ^he  generj%j^ 
Xe,  depended  the  face  of  tliQ  whole  empire  of  mifruje.     ror  this. 

rcafori  GovyTie  \yas  un.wiUiPg  to  pvyc  ^hat  be  had  tii^  i  i»Q  %^  ^iU 

inont 


fcS  Mary  9ueen  (f  Scots  vindicated. 

irforc  unwilling  to  part  with  them.    He  was  urged  by  Elizabeth's 
ambaffador  j  he  was  folicited  by  James's  prime  minifter.    The  mi-r 
Bitter  had  a  curiofity  to  fee  them  ;  the  queen  wanted  to  turn  them 
igain  upon  Mary  ;   and  Gowrie  would  not  part   with  them  to 
either. 

*  At  this  period  of  their  hiftory  King  James  knew  of  their  exift- 
€nce,  and  of  the  hands  in  which  they  exifted ;  yet  he  never  offered 
io  force  them  away  :  he  left  them  to  continue  there  unmolefted  ;  but 
they  did  not  continue  long  fo ;  that  bufy  period  of  plots  would  not 
fuffer  them.  In  1584  Gowrie  received  the  puniihment  from  James 
which  he  had  long  merited  from  Mary.  And  the  papers  feem  to  have 
b^en  then  transferred  to  a  man  who  was  worthy  to  be  entrufled  with 
tlie  charge.  Who  was  nephew  to  Morton,  and  who  had  been  recently 
a  confpirator  and  a  rebel  with  Gowrie>  the  Earl  Qf  Angus. 

•  *  But  the  neceflfary  feafon  of  concealment  muft  dQw  have  been 
nearly  ehpfed;  All  the  great  aflors  upon  the  icene  had  fucceflively 
difappeared  from  it»  and  had  gone  to  lodge  in  the  bofom  of  eternity 
for  that  revifal  of  their  actions  which  Omnifcience  will  execute, 
^nd  Omnipotence  will  ratify,  in  the  fight  of  all  the  world.  The 
interefts  of  fiirvlvors  were  lefs  engaged  in  the  fpurioufnefs  or  au- 
thpnticity  of  the  papers ;  arid  the  care  which  had  incidentally  pre* 
fcfved  them  hitherto,  by  taking  pains  to  conceal  them  from  the  pub- 
lic, would  now  be  relaxed,  as  the  reafon  was  removed.  Accord- 
ingly, they  appear  to  have  been  no  longer  tranfmitted  from  one  hand 
to  another;  and,  when  the  aiTaifin  or  the  executioner  had  cut  (hort 
the  life  of  their  prefent  proprietor;  to  have  in^antly  migrated  with 
fhe  foul  of  rebellion  to  fome  other  child  of  ele£^ion.  At  the  death^ 
of  Angus  they  refted  peaceably  with  the  Douglafes.  The  tranf- 
fetrable  feud  now  fetded  into  an  inheritance ;  and  |he  wandering 
palladiupi  of  Troy  became  ftationary  in  the  forum  of  Rome.  *»  I 
find,"  fays  Mr.  Goodall,  "  an  anonymous  hiftorian,  who  wrote 
about  the  relloration  of  King  Charles  II.  afHrming,  that  the  box 
and-  letters  were,  at  that^  time,  to  be  feen  with  the  Marquis  of 
Pcrnglas.*^ 

*  Yet,  where  are  they  at  prefent  ?  Hie  labor y  hoc  opus  eft.  In  the 
recent  dzys  of  Mr,  Goodall  they  were  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  ilill  in 
the  family  of  Douglas ;  but  they  were  reported  by  others  to  have 
been  feen  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's.  The  Hamiltons  had  then, 
by  the  termination  of  their  line  in  an  heirefs,  become  Douglafes. 
Yet  the  contradidorinefs  of  the  report  and  the  fuppofitions  ihews  the 
uncertainty  of  both;  and  the  non-appearance  of  them  fincc  cviiiccs 
})6th  to  be  falfe.  A  conteft  has  been  fince  maintained  concerning 
them  with  peculiar  vivacity  and  vigour.  The  whole  nation  has 
flood  by,  attentive  to  the  iffue.  The  houfc  of  Hamilton  and  thq 
ftimily  of  Douglas  have  interefted  themfelves,  no  doubt,  equally 
with  all  the  reading  and  hiHorical  part  of  the  nation,  and  muft 
have  produced  the  papers  if  they  had  them  in  their  own  pofleflion. 
Mo  longer  employed  in  the  turbulence  of  war,  the  Douglafes  and 
the  Hamiltons  have  leilure  U>  fuperintend  the  contcfls  of  literature; 
to  confider  them  as  equally  important  now  with  an  inroad  or  an  in« 
furfedion  'formerly,  and  to  be  as  ready  as  ever  to  mingle  in  the 
-     •  X  fray. 


il/ar/  ^men  of  Scots. vindicated.  xom 

Iray.    Ind^cii  the  papers  ;are  toQ  Angular  in  their  natune^. and  too 

diiHng9iAied  in  their  hiilory,  not  to  be  known  wherever  they  are 

found.     Anil  the  cafkec,  in  which  they  were  ong}niUy  repLoiitleiL 

^fA  v'ith  which^  in  all  probability^  they  have  always  travelled,  bt» 

ing  "  ane  fmall  gylt  coffer,  not  fi^lly  ane  fute  lang,"  ^nd,  •*.  being 

garnifchit  in  findrie  places  with  the  Romane.  letter  F  under  ane 

Kingis'crowne;*^  is  an  objed  impoBible  to  lie  unnoticjed  iii  abjr 

library.  . 

<  They  ««y,  however,  have  been .  feparated  from  their  brigina) 

vehicle.     They  majf  alfo  be  kept  concealed  by  that  fpirit  of  partjr 

which  originally  ^H^ithjield  them  in  England  and  in,ScptIand*',frQ^ 

the  eye  o7  exammaiion,  and  of  which  the  ghofl  is  feen  to  Jbiaun^ 

us  dill  at  tiines^'    But  we  need  not  be  ani^ious  for  t)ieir  appearr- 

ancej  their  fate  has  been  already  pronodncedj   they  are  proveci 

to  be  forgeries  by  all  the  poffible  modes  of  trying  them.^   The  in* 

ternal,  the  external  evidence;  their  variations  in  fubiUnce,  their 

variations  in  forni,  their  variations  in  words,  and  their  variations 

:eveb  in  language;  the^hiftory  of  the  rebel  conduct,  the- Mftbiy  df 

Elizabeth's  proceedim^s  at  the  conferences  in  England  concemifig 

them ;  dieir  contradioiokis  to  fa£t$,  their  repugnances  ^o  c^mmdA^ 

•ienfe,  their  ineonfiflence.s  with  all  chronology,  and  their  viok;nt>o^i 

.pofitions  to  themfelvese  and  to  each  other;  all  ibew:  tbetti  ^  b^ 

forgeries,  with  an  accumulative  weight  of  teftimony. '  And|^  in  ifhli 

fiatie  of  the  papers^  .whiatparpofe  could  the  appearance"*  of  thmorigi^i 

sals  ferve  ?     Mr.  Hume  indeed,  and  Dr.  RobenibnybaeJlhe Matter 

more  faintly  than  thcformery  have  been  weak  enough  to. infirqaate 

that  they  were  deflroyed  by  Kmg  Jame^ }  as  if,  thofe,*  who  ^^ ways 

kept  bacK  the  origin^ds  from  view,  were  not  the^  only  perfohs  Jikely 

fo  deftroy  them  f  as  if,  at  x^i^irf  rfi  appearance,  the  papers "liafi I libt 

ihamefuUy  ikulked  from  infp<6lion. awhile,  and  infamoufly  i[Sl  iwaV 

at  laft  to  avoid  it;  and,  as  if  they  would  Vehture  to  be  more  liolaah'd 

daring  al  theiry^rtfji^/^appearknce.  -  KlKSitb^h' probably  was  altd  \veak 

^enough  to  think  the  ftfme  when  (he  endeavoured  to  recovi^r  Che  fugv- 

/tive4>ieGes  that  ibe:had  fo  r&adily  difq[u^ed  before. .  .And  iheand  oiur 

two  hiftorians  were  influenced  undoubtedly  to  think  fo  frOm  thprf^me 

principle,  operating  more  or  lefs  yigofodftyin  al^*  from,  their- eag^rfiefs 

.10  ftrikct  their^i^^abjlity  to  wound,  and  their  promptnefs  tocatchaf 

any  void  of  hope  that  feemed  to  promife  a  more  decifive  Blow*    Bu^ 

'were  the  originals  ^before  the*pu1blic^at  prefent,  they  could  not  recall 

the  profcription  that  has.  gone  out^againfl  them  and  the  'c9Dies. 

They  might  aid  the  arguments  for  it;  but  chey  could  ,not  weaken 

'  them ;  they  might  add  one  more  reafon,  to*  tlie  many  already  adduced^, 

againft  the  papers  i  and  prove  to  thofe  who  were  critics  in  the  handr 

*  writing  of  Mary,  that 'they  were  hoi  written  by  her.     This  I  deubt 

not  but  they  would  prove.    The  ileady  refefal  of  Elizabeth  to  let 

'tkem  be  feen*  aAd<  the  repeated  hints  in  the  letters  themfelvesof 

thrir  b^ing  badly  penned,  very  plainly  cqr)C)ir  in  (hewing  tl)ey  M^ouk). 

And  the  oniy  one  of  th^fe" papers  which  is  known. to  exidin  ih^-original 

at  prefent,  the  firft  contrad,  has  done  fo  already  for  itfelf.    Hiit  then 

rinr  evidence  wo^  form -a  very  fmalt  addition  <»4he  general -tefti- 

.  manyt    From  its  nature  it  muft  b^  cpn^e4  to  a  few  i  and  in  the 

•  •    .  *  .  ' mean 


all,  ftiaft  be  feh  \ti  tkb  cotivattidlis^bf  all,  and  Wfll^jk  aeknb'V^tib^ 
by  tkiP  tcfngo'Cs  bf  all. 

«  The  coiilet,  that  glearmfed  To  formidable  to'rtie  eyes  of  our'fkt 
Bicrs  in  ifcSi,  fchd  fpe^tfily  (hot  fedk  int6  thdfe  Wilds  of  fpax:e.fi*% 
MdcK:^lt  had  dOfne  fbrWkrd  "lo 'th'eit  fifeKt,  was  Ibqg  fcxpeftfed  tb  kp- 
jcar  igaih.  'Soxhe  Wdi  i&ven  ofefiiAbtw  enfotiglt  to  iuppofe  lAHtt  i 
would- then  do  what  it  had  not  done  before,  that  it  would  th^n  c'oiii^ 
thudh  ttkm  to  tie  'orbit  of  the' ^artli,  atiii  '.thkt  ^f  wo\d(S  then.fer 
Srfc  tlo.  fee  i<^6Hi.'  It  Wcbtdrti^'l;^  lapferrferf,  «*  Jtvir  dreUoid,  ab»ut 
ftVeh-krid-tWenty  years  ^go.  !Btft  how  diiffeyeht " Wit's  thre  fcallft'Oit 
tbc*thr*itehed*aj^pe^rUDcevahd  evfetflio^  todehftdbter'Waslts  fecbnS 
a^eft  ithan  Its  Ifirlt  1    It  Wa$  lio  longer  a  ttete'tfr. 


<   ;. 


^thttt  irVc^fhltslt^jtM  Mr 


''.*'ttidbk^ffil€f«ec¥ndwap.  ^  •"  * 

fc  not  j<Mer}torj4td  an  a^iylti}  terror  with  it  as  fk  failed  ^irhb  its  rl««(i 
ipdJUi^  Sfixties  bye'i:  the  ^ads  of  the  gaasng  Mtiona. '  Thb  dn^t^' 
fipmet  was.jhrvmk  «p  into  a  {^etty  flar.  lo^ls  .Vaftucb,  Idiitt  wa«/to 
.  fwftUoW  itp  tSkeioaiJth.  in  its  Sres,  irvjAT'i/  only  he'.fmthy\a 'Mfc9^ti  (Sks^ 
•emersfjiwl^yedlt  ^tth  -fodbae  attention ;  bnc,  to  j^  rbft  ^  ■nmk'iD<l« 
ttSivaft  aH^kviJihhpatni  vf  light.  And  th^  rgenoraiicy  of  t^  wpild, 
thei^^oriu  tory  oatitraUy  agr^  to  iaogh'at;ttexome«,  chefopposbni, 
«ttd  th^'lurvc^ors,  aU  uaited  tdgefther.\  :• 

•THgfe  %?e  fdme  curfam  ^nd  ftirtTcfiig^  J[U<fe  prbflticea^ 
Wf,  WMtiket  in' theft  Vdlunies.  «ti  i';/2lo  'a  bWfoii  dFthfc 
k^mV^^^  Buchankfi  appeared  at  L6i1d6;i  tvith  ianpther'JSlt 
o^  Mw^s  letters,  Thele  were  eleven  in  number,  all  writtoh 
to  Jeotnv^etl,  ani  found  in  his  fecretary's  clofet  finoe  his 
^eafh^.  Yet^  Af  there  was  no  Elizabeth  to  ietul  her  :bokl 
$ia6ti0n'to  KikJk  focgerle^i^  tirey  funk  at  efnct  under  tbfiiir 
own  wdjght  k)f  imp<](iiti<ki:>  iifnd  <<  dro|:^ped  dead-bcnrarf0otii 

til  ^e  *6fid  iiibteribea  ^fcy  the'SebWffli  »bbility,  feciw- 

IftfeSihfe  Fdfh^^eH  to^Ma^  as  k  ^hifibShti,  the  gr'eartcr  ^i?ft 
x>rithaYflbi(crttt>di's  wcfre  prorettants,  and  iacfhetetits  toMulrrtiji 
Una  /Ufttr^f'4y*£  (Ht^w  ^TaTWe^  appears  j)?r/?  In  the  lAt'! 

Qu^en  Eifzabeth,  who  perfecutcd  Mary  from  the  'thifife 
tliat  'Ihe-Wt.  France  till  her  laft  hcJtir,  toraied  a  plan  of 
]j^^t^ing\i&t irifantjon ;  and eyen^  acc^fdii^g  to  Dr, Robert* 
lfo%  kckoited  Cowrie's  -con^pimcyi,  ifi  brder  tor  ^t  him  into 
4ibr  rpdile^on,  ^nd  ilnprttbn  him  fortife  L  Thi^  f traits  m 
Iktie  '(:ft«rai6terft  of -Murray  a^d  ElmAieeh  {^A^al^e  *'us  'f«r  441 
tbe  Ififtt^Ml  rMbhinatliSfts  "^bkh  th^'pr^aifSd'^agtitfift^Ht 
%hft>fttiriate  Kftlfjr.  '   '     \  '^"^ 
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triteftibVri/a'i  'cenlroVtryy  Mr.  WhSfaKer  !siilHlhentV  hi 
^ibife  a«d  i'cMte,  knd  cbihbata,  as  tifctrb  fiyi',  j^rfr^ai 
i^dl«yafe«7jh'i«j  dhmft.    If  life  flyl6  be  iibt  at   atl  tiwa 

toiiftiy  ani  lioUte,  tt  'rfi  «ritt-^tifc  art*  i5oi;grtarit>  and  'Ht 
^tftft  -tbh  fottite'r  rk  i^-'io .^-.fairMr^frt  n 
fd6Us  of  the.'  r^^'jtoSfe  -df  liii  'bw^i  IntefitfeiisV ' 
t'airis  Ij^d  '^atii.itr  lie  hits  tatth  Vo  eitMfc'ate '  tWtfi 
iht  'ndbli  fftWdge  of  vei'adi,^;'  khtf,  rnattcfltlVc 
tfiftind^o'^s,  'cim  'vrrftift  aria.  Vice,  wifddih  'aii; 
tlteiT  pi'dfter'narneS.    PcrhSj**  he  cm  ih  cofflliden 
fc&rtiiWi is |e*teirrfiiiltdly  iniW.italto  Mary.     iJe  itfribufes  tft 
fccr,  irtdife'd.rtieaaf^'ri&fjfadefiil!  fcui  feh^h  tie  draws  h(* 
ctiari^'er,  Be '  rtpreftnts  lleV  as  ifti  ai^gel.;  Snd  even  wlife'i); 
Kfe  acciifes  tier  of  adulre'ry  Kftj' miJtfdc'r,  the  ftverift  e^Wfei^t 
fi^lcn  he'erilploys  is,*'  iha't'Ytic'ti-'aa'foJii'ctimis'im/'rijcf^n^.''^. 
It  fcefns  to  be  referved.to  Mr.  Wiiitaker  \a  fin;ffllim<Si 
fitaVaiftiifeS.    -Ift 'the  cfe^efer^red  controverfy  ebnceri^ing^he 
t^r'ry  ■hiftdW  ^ft3  'Wtrqufty  'of  ttie  BHtons,  Mr.  IVracphcaoti, 
Bfe"(jp6'6nVKt  'k  tiiat  time^  feii  'doA'n  Bis  arrife-,  a'rid"rST 
freiAd  "fto^tt  {hii'fielil :  ah  A^mple  whtc*:  ^"ei-liaps'l&r.  ko^' 
iSetfCih  (iill'ilnWaK-i(^ithV^rb'fehfoci:a'fitii{. '  '^  '  '..      :■  ', 


conaparilon  of  ijvhat  it  is,  woi^Id  be  a  paradiie ;.  tor  the;anj- 
ttp^thws  wKipli  dtvjde  ijiaRagairift jiijin,  iid  naHon  ^»am^ 
nalioh.'are-thc  foiircei'oj  more  tlian  h^f  of 'the  cal^te^-f 
fies  wfhicli  affna  human  life.  THe  idea  o^  uniting'the  Eii- 
'  i;ctj«an'hanons  ili'dnc  grand  cpnftderacy,tsTaid,on,grdUar'- 
that'jy^ar'not.to  wanjt  fplidityj  to/have  occurred  to~tl 

f'  fjCat  miad  of  'IterirylV.  of  Fi'ancc,  'This^  ifi'deed,  wotil 
3VC  ^eh  t^he  juft  compldtiqti' of  tlie  "plan  ;vhich  he  'ka_ 
torihe^,  apdj'faad  begun , -to "^carry  -i^itO;  execiic^oh  w^ieWjig 
was  alumTiated,  lor  givihg  'ah  e'ffeaual  aiid  ;^erra^ncn|f 
check  to  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  the  houle  of  Aij'm  la. 
"Afl  tjoiifetlgraofeit  n-rnang  tritjcs  "and  riatld'ffs  dfTn^ftlp- 
pear  to  have  been  /ornied  onthe  fame  ground.  The  te- 
pi{b]ic  of  Aciiaia,  fo  ccIebraKd  in  htilory,  confilled  ortgi- 
ja^  of  twelve  towns.    The  firft  government  known  among 


I  tft,        Efay  on:  theUnim  ^  S$p{la^d  with  Eaig^^m^^  ^ 

th^fe  bad  beep,  as  in  otheif  parta  of  Greece,, that  of-  kii^; 
but,  in  procefe  of  time, .  rouzed  by.,  the  tyranny,  of  their 
princes,,  t^^y.  tbr^w  off  ,tl^^r^yokJe^^^.an4..U0lXed  in  one 
confederacy  for  their  joiiit  "^wHCe  flgkiiiff.  ipptjarcbica]^ 
oppreflion*  The.  confederacy  ahoanjg.  the .  Swifs  rCantbn^, 
jind  thofe  ampng  the  United  ProvJuioe?,. and. the  Airierfcair 
States,  arofe  iri.a.  fimilar  manner;  whence' it 'iscvidenti 
according  to  tixe  obfc.rvation.of  :a  very  late  hiftori^an  *,  .feat 
iilthough  the  mutual  lymp^tHy  and. afEeftipn^of  mankind^ 
and  the, advantages  of  living  Tn.  foclety,'  Jiave^.ibidoubtedly! 
great  influence,  both .  in  the  fprmatjon  and  preferyation  qt 
governments,  yet  th^re  is  another  prii^cipl?  oi  ftill  gre^tec 
efficacy  in  thefe  matters,  .i^mely.fciiat  of  fear.;  ^VKeth^r^thc 
jfeai;of  a  powerful  .eaemy,  pr  that  pf  the  maj^fty^  of  God,* 
which'  retain  men  In  fubordihafipn  '\o  .magiftf^tes  and  the 
h^ih  by  the  povver  of  religion/  .  .  \    '       "  j  .  »      r 

That  fear  is  fhe  chief  pfiiiQiple  of  cgnnejciori  and  coiife-- 
'deration .'aitidng.  tribes  and 'nati6ns^>f',nxeh^^i5  .tHMftrat^i^ 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  by  the  wriioii  of  Eng4 
land  and '  Scotlahd,  and  by  tae  republication  of  De  ^o^% 
tiilbry  of*that  franfaftion  at  this. time,  to.  Which  iW.'JDe 
Lolme's  efTay  is'an  introdu£Uon.  'Tor  it  was  noi'  till  the 
Iriih  nation  had  rendered  4hemfelv8s-4or4nidablt.  to  Eng 
land  thgt  a  perraaneot  connexion,  on  the  ground  oCiTubor- 
JKnation,  W  deemed  imprafticablc,  th^t  the  mind^  of  men 
began  to  be  turned  to  the  fuWedl  of  an  incorpofatifig  union 
between  the  two  Britifh  ifles;  on' this  dCcifion  M.  De 
Lolme's  EfTay  was  publiflied,  arid  De  Foe's  Htfforyrepub- 
lifhed;  and  whoever  has  ftudiedthe  latter  as'  accurately, 
and  with  .as  much  reflefti9n,,as  M.  De  LoLQae,.will  f^nd 
that  it  was  not  till  after  Scotland  Had  repelled  repea^^^ 
irivafions  froi^  England,  and,  in  the  courle  of  centuries, 
made  many  fevere  retaliation^  oti 'the'territori6s  of  their 
neighbours;  it  was  not  till  the  former  had  fhewn  that 
they  were  not  to  be  ftilxjued  by  ''arms ;  and  alfo,  that 
the  greatefl:  dangers  were  to  be  appi'ehended,  both  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  if  the  two  kingdoms  fhould  cc/ntinue 
to  r^emam  in  a  fiate  of  political  leparation;  that  the 
union,  which  had  at  difFerertt.  periods  be^ '  propoled  by 
the  more  powerful  to  the' weaker  kingdom,  was  entered 
on  ferioufly  by  both  parties^  and,  happily  for*  botH,  carried 
into  exectit ion.  •        •  ...  :  ' 
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Effay  on  the  Union  of  Scotland  with  England.         113 

IVJ.  De  Lolme  mentions,  in. a  brief  but  diftinft  manner, 
the  principal  attempts,  oh  the  part  of  England,  to  conquer 
her  fitter  J^ingdom;  together  with  the  caufes,  whether  phy- 
lical  or  moral,  by  which  thefe  attempts  were  fruftrated. 
After  he  has  deduced  his  narrative  from  Edward  the  Firft  to 
the  acceifion  of  James  the  Si^^th  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of 
England,  he  fays, 

<  It  may  be  added*  a$  a  conclufion,  that  the  Spots  were  able  to 
tbe  laft  to  ailert  the  indepeodence  of  their  kingdom.  They  had  not 
even  loll  any  part  of  their  territory  when  their  wars  with  the  Enghih 
became  to  be  terminated.  It  was  rather  the  reverfe ;  for  their  king* 
dom  was  advanced  on  this  fide  of  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  which  is  formed  by  the  northern  Pidls*  wall,  which 
runs  from  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  towards  Glafgow  $  and  they 
were  pofleiTed,  at  thp.  epoch  we  mention,  of  three  fourth  parts  of  the 
territory  that  lies  between  that  wall  and  the  fouthern  wall  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newcaftle  by  Hadrian ;  which  territory  had  more  than 
once  been  wholly  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Englifli.  The  limit  between 
England  and  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  acceifion  of  James  the 
FirS,  ran,  as  it  now  does»  ins  an.  oblique  direftioii  acrofs  the  fpace 
contained  between  thefe.two  walls,  almoft  reaching,  near  Carlifie,  to 
that  on  the  fouth.* 

By  the  accefGon  of  James  to  the  Englifh  cfown  an  end 
was  put  to  the  bloody  ftruggles  and  contefts  between  the 
Englifli  and  the  Scots.  But,. at  the  fame  time,  other  con- 
troverfies  now  arofe  between  the  two  nations,  from  the 
circumftance  of  the  King  of  England  being  a  Scotchman," 
which  gave  birth  to  many  complaints  and  jeaioufies  to 
both  natipns.  Tfaefe,  together  with  the  principal  caufes  of 
interference  between  the  Englifli  and  Scotch,  whether  as 
frieads'or  foes,  M.  De  Lolme  briefly  relates,  with  pertinent 
comments ;  and,  having  come  down  to  the  union,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  iays, 

5  As  a  conclufion  it  may  be  added,  that  the  union  of  the  two  na^ 
tions  was  followed  by  a  circumftance  vixy  favourable  to  the  full  fet^ 
dement  of  that  new  model  of  government  which  was  introduced  by 
it.  A  few  years  after  the  treaty  took  place.  Great- Britain  became 
at  peace  with  France  and  all  the  world,  and  continued  fo  till  abouc 
the  year  174c,  that  is,  for  thirty  years  ;  two  contefts,  of  fhort  dura- 
don,  with  Spain  excepted.  From  the  year  1740  to  the  year  177c, 
or  thereabouts,  when  tho.  American  ftruggles  began.  Great  Britain 
was  engaged  in  no  foreign  war  but  what  &rved  to  ftrengthen  her  in- 
ternal government,  inftead  of  weakening  it.  This  was  a  fpace  of 
full  fixty  years  iincc  the  union ;  a  fpace  of  time  long  enough,  though 
not  perhaps  too  much  fo,  for  rooting  Out  fuch  violent  prepoflefSons 
and  affediionsfor  certain  models  of  government  as  are  chiefly  grounded 
on  party  fpirit.* 
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M.  De  Lolme  proceeds  to  make  fereral  obfervations  oi(t 
the  ftate  of  Ireland ;  and  relates,  in  a  concife  manner,  thtr 
means  by  which  that  kingdom  came  under  fubjeftion  ti^ 
England,  Among  other  judicious  obfervations  h^  remarks 
that 

*  If  the  Irifh  bad  been  united  under  one  lung,  or  CQiqmo»  leader, 
as  the  Scots  were  when  Edward  I.  attempted  the  concjueli  of  Scotland^ 
or  if  the  Englifh  adVentarera  had,  on  their  firft  landing;  alkrnted  the 
whole  IriA  nation,  by  loudly  proclaiming  a  defign  of  univerfal  indifl 
eriminate  invafion  atid  dominion^  a3  the  fai^ie  Edward  the  FirU  did*; 
St  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would'foon  have  been  OVferpdWered 
l^  numbers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Englifh  garrifbhs,  left  by 
Edward  the  Pirfl  m  Scotland,  were  overpowered' and  driven  out  of 
the  country.' 

From  thefe  firiftures  the  I'eadep*.  is  very  forcibly  imprefiedt 
with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  i$  umv^rfaiiy  afiirmed 
by  biftoriai^s,  that  King  Janies  gave  uncommon  a^tetition 
td  the  framing,  of  the  ordinances  that  were  made  for  the 
proper  fettling  of  the  Irifh  colonies.  The  readet'  is  alfo 
ftruck  with  thcf  great  genius  and  learning  which  adorned  th^ 
feigo  and  the  court  of  King  James. 

The  outlines  of  the  Irifh  biHory,  as  con]iei£);ed:  with  and 
dependent  on  England,   being  brought  down  by  the  ob^ 
&rvant  and  penetrating  author,  he  enters  with  equal  judge- 
ment, impartiality,  and  freedom^  oh  the  caufes  by  wbicM 
the  Irifli  nation  obtained  their  pxe&nt  freedom  from  tbal^ 
commercial  and  political  rcAridioa  undef  which'  tbey  had 
formerly  laboured,;  the;  vveaknefs  of  the  Enalifl*  govern*^ 
ment,  ariiing  from  internatl  asiimofities  and  fa^hons' frrft, 
and  the  defeflion  of  the  American  •  provinces  afterwiards  ^ 
the.  volunteer  ailbciations ;  the  change  that  took  place  iiv 
the   adminiftration  of  England  in  March  1782;   and  tho 
fleps  this  country,  began  to  take  for  gratifying  the  political 
wiihes  of  Ireland,    Heref  M.  De  Lolme.  abruptly  fbops,  leav^ 
ing  the  reader  to  regret  that  fo  judicious  and  fagacious  anr 
obferver  of  the  ai&irs  of  naen  andnations  fbould  not  have 
brought  his  narrative  and  ftriftures  to  a  proper  conclufion* 
J^  continuation  is  added,  of  two  flicets  and  an  half,  by  ano* 
ther  hand,  containing  an  account  of  the  eSbrt^  that  Were 
made  by  the  Britiih  government  for  uniting  the  lifter  king- 
doms in  the  bonds  of  commercial  regulation  ;  and  fome  well 
known  fentiments  reipefting  the  advantages  of  an  uniQ» 
between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  extra<!il^  from.  Sir  Matt<«^ 
tj;i9W  Decker,  Dean  Tucker,  and  other  writers. 

We  fhall,  in  the  following  article,  briefly  deltnes^e  tha^ 
"  c;pQtents,  the  ohjeft,  and  the  cbarader  of  DeFoc^iiiftory^ 


tiyttry  if  the  Union  hefiveen  England  khd  Scotland. .   i  f ^ 

WrvirMth  M,  De  Lolme's  £ffay  is  faid,  by  his  publilher,  to 
he  an  introdu£tion. 

^  •» 

Art.  VI.  The  Hijiory  of  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  By  Daniel  De  Foe.  With  an  Appendix  of  Original 
Papers.  To  which  is  now  added^  a  Life  of  the  celebrated 
Author ^.and  a  copious  Index.  4to»  il.  los.  boards*  Stock* 
dale.     London,  1786. 

V|  Ri  De  Foe j  in  a  preface',  gives  a  fhort  abridgment  of 
^^  the  ftate  of  affairs  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  the 
union  to  the  publication  of  his  work.    In  order  to  under- 
^xnd  the  whole  frame  of  the  union,  which  he  calls  a  won- 
derful tranfaftion,   he  inquires  into  its  primary  fprings, 
and  traces  the  fevefal  fteps  by  which  Providence  has  led 
the  nations,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand,  and  brought  them,  by 
a  recoUedlion  of  mutual  difafters,  to  feek  in  fome  fhape  an 
tinion,  as  ^he  only  harbour  in  which  the  fhip  ot  Hate  can 
lafely  reft.     This  part  of  his  Work  he  entitled,  A  General 
Hijtory  of  Unions  in  Britain ;  of  of  the  interferences  and 
connexions  of  the  Scotch  and  Engliih,  whether  hoftile  or 
amicable;  whether  by  mutual,  temporary  conquefts,  or  by 
blood,  or  by  negociation.     Having  traced  thele  points,  or 
fteps  of  gradual  approximation,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
ftate  of  affairs  in  both  kingdoms,  previous  to  a  treaty  of 
union ;  he  then  comes  to  the  final  treaty  that  was  fet  on 
foot  for  the  purpofe  of  uniting  the  two  Briti/h  nations,  and 
which  is  properly  called  the  union:  a  tranfaftion  in  which 
there  was  a  vaft  variety  of  circumftances,  changes  of  prof- 
pe£ls,    turns  of  management,   and  temporary  expedients 
adapted  to  temporary  accidents.    The  zealous  promoters  ot 
the  union  were  oppofed,  with  equal  zeal  and  ability,  though 
not  with  equal  fuccefs,  by  a  powerful  party,  who  main- 
tained the  ftruggle  to  the  very  laft  moment  in  which  re- 
fiftance  was  pradtjcable.    This  new,  untrodden,  and  intri* 
cate  ground,  Mr.  De  Foe  treads  with  cautious,  but  witH 
hxm  fteps,  and  with  modefty  unites  dignity.     He  was  an  eve 
witnefs  of  the  moft  important  part  of  the  tranfaftions  ne 
relates.    He  refided  in  Edinburgh  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  debates  in  parliament  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  union,  and 
Ae  tumults  of  the  people.     He  has  collefted  whatever  it 
was  neceffary  for  him  to  know  with  great  care ;  and  waft 
fumiflied  with  materials  for  his  Hiftory  by  the  beft  hand^. 
Though  Mr.  De  Foe  was  in  the  confidence  of  governmenr^ 
ttidr  an  avowed  amd  warm  friend  to  the  union,  yet  in  his 
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Hiftory  (and  this  is  remarkable,  becaufe  he  fpeaks  iharply- 
in  his  dedications)  he  treats  the  enemies  of  that  meafurc 
with  moderation  and  refpe<9:.     He  does  juftice  to  their  ta- 
lents- and  virtues^  and  iofes  fight  of  their  imperfeftions  and 
ctrors  in  conten^plating  the  caufesi  from  which  they  fprung. 
He  is  laborious,  diligent,  circumftaDtial,  and  exaft,  in  re- 
lating and  authenticating  fads,  which  he  does,  as  if  he 
were  before  a  tribunal  of  juftice,  by  producing  papers  and 
vouchers'.    But  he  is  not  a  mere  detailer  of  fa£is,     Mr.  De 
Foe  evidently  poifeffed  a  turn,  not  lefsr  hippy  than  ftrong, 
and.almoft  impetuous.,  for  contemplating*  and  penetrating 
into  the  af&irs  of  nations,  their  internal  policy,  and  their 
relations  to  one  another.     He  is  well  acquaintdi  with  hif- 
tory, both  ancient  and  modern,  which  h^  has  viewed  with 
the  eye  of  a  politician ;  and  from  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
has  drawn  many  maxims  which  he  applies    to.  the  bufy 
fcenes  before  him.     Though  of  an  ardent  temper,  the  au- 
thor poffeffes  innate  honefty  of  difpofition.    He  fpeaks  of 
all  nations,  clafTes,  and  combinations  of  men  with  liberality 
and  candour. 

In  perufing  this  hiftory  we  are,  ft  ruck  with  the  compaft  of 
political  talents  which  appeared  in  the  debates  about  the 
Union,  not  only  in  the  Englifh,  but  in  the  Scottifh  parlia- 
ment. The  fpeech  of  Lord  Belhaven  is  juftly  celebrated, 
in  oppofition  to  the  union.  There  is  one  recorded  by  JDe 
Foe  in  favour  of  it,  which  is  intitled  to  equal  praife,  though 
.  conceived  and  delivered  in  the  aquabile  genus  dicendi, 
namely,  that  of  Mr.  Seton,  of  Pitmedden,  one  of  the  com- 
miflioners  appointed  by  her  majefty  for  treating  concerning 
this  great  event. 


A&T.  yil.  Practical  Ohfervatims  on  the  Natural  Hifiory  and 
Cure  of  the  Venereal  Difea/e^  By  John  Howards .  Surgemi 
Svo.  3  vols.   los*    boards.    Baldwin.    London,  1787. 

Tlyf  OST  of  the  difeafes  incident  to  the  human  body  have, 
^^  in  general,  been  chiefly ,  treated  by  the  members  of 
that  particular  department,  whether  medical  or  chiturgicaU 
under  which  they  naturally  range;  but,  in  refpefi:  of  the 
venereal  cliftemper,  all  diftinflion  of  the  different  prdfeffions 
appears  to  be_entirely  difregarded,  and  the  whole  hoft  of 
theraj>eutics,  phyficians,  Xtn^eons,  and  apothecaries,  indif- 
crimmately  contend  for  luperior  knowledge  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  the  public.  The  dileafe,  itideed,  being  marked  by 
external  fymptoms  through  the  whole  of  iti  courfe,  it  mM- 
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iiem  to  be  moft  piropetly  comprehended  within  the  province 
of  the  furgeon.    Confidering,  however,  that  the  efFeft  of 
the  medicines  employed  in  the  cure  is  generally  exerted/pn 
the  vaicular  fyltem  and  the  animal  economy,  the  laws  anci 
regulation  of  which  pertain  to  the  department  of  the  phy- 
fician,  he  is  doubtlefs  entitled  to  an  equal,  if  not  a  preferable 
authority,  in  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe.     But  it  is  not 
our  intention  tp  difpute  the  limits  of  medical  and  chirurgical 
jurir4i(5lion ;  the  two  profeffions  are  moft  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed when  they  co-operate  in  fuch  cafes  as  indicate  the 
united  aififtance  of  each  art ;  and  a  gisnerous  emulation  in 
the  acquifition  of  knowledge  ought  ever  to  meet  with  En- 
couragement.    We  have  no  objeftion  to  the  venereal  difeafe 
being  occupied  by  pradWtioners  of  all  denominations ;  but 
let  individuals  purfue  their  objeft  by  liberal  mean^,  and  not 
endeavour  to  eltablilh,  by  fallacious  pretenfions,  a  monopoly 
to  themfelves  on  this  great  common  of  medical  inquiry  and 
empirical  adventure.     This  is  at  prefent  a  reigning  evil, 
which  we  wiih  to  fee  eradicated  t  as  we  know  it  to  be  pro-, 
4u(9:ive   of  confequences    extremely  injurious   to  fcience. 
Within  thefe  three  years  there  have  appeared,  in  this  coun- 
try, one  or  two  prod  unions  on  the  venereal  difeafe  of  lingu- 
lar merit  for  the  hints  which  they  fuggett,  or  the  ufeful  ob- 
iervations  they  contain.  Were  all  publications  on  the  fubjeft' 
confined,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  original  remarks,  or  to 
confirm  the  authenticity  of  former,  which  had  not  been 
fuffici6ntly  efiablifhed,  we  might  expeft  to  meet  with  new 
information  in  every  fucceffive  produftion.    But  fo  far  is 
this  from  being  the  fa<ft,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  at  ' 
befi  only  mere  repetitions  of  the  fame  doSrine,  varied,  per- 
haps for  the  fake  of  variation,  with  fome  trifling  dillinAion  ; 
and  it  is  well  if  any  pra6iical  injun£lion,  of  doubtful  confe- 
quence,  be  not  recommended  from  the  fame  motive. 

The  author  of  the  prefent  work  has  divided  his  fubjefl; 
into  two  general  heads;  the  former  comprehending  fbmc 
remarks  on  the  natural  hiflory  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  in- 
cluding the  gonorrhoea ;  and  the  latter,  the  curative  part. 
He  intimates  a  very  reafonable  fufpicion  that  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe  niay  be  greatly  altered  from  its  natural  courfe 
by  the  ufe  of  the  means  employed  to  effedl  a  cure.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  natural  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that^  if  the  fymptoms  be  fo  accurately  afcer- 
uined  as  to  determine  the  reality  of  its  exiftence,  there  is 
but  little  caufe  to  regret  that  our  knowledge  of  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe  fhould  be  facrificed,  even  in  every  inftance,  tq 
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the  far  more  valuable  acquiiition  of  an  efie&ual  nttthod.V 
*ure. 

Id  dcfcribing  the  difeafc,  Mr.  Howard  delineates,  reipcc- 
lively,  the  primary,  fccondary^  and  anomalous  fymptoms  ; 
lifter  which  he  introduces  fome  general  obfervations  on  the 
nature  of  the  gonorrhoea.  On  tlSs  fubje£k  we  ntieet  with  tbt 
following  ricmarks : 

*  The  ingenious  Mr.  J.  Hunter  is  or  opinion  that  the  mere  contaft 
of  chaiicrous  matter,  on  a  macous  farface*  fbch  as  the  urethra,  will 
produce  a  gonorrhcea ;  and  that  the  inoculation  of  the  difeiUed  mpcom 
ffQtck  the  latter  will  occaiion  a  chancre :  he  may  be  per&£lly  right  in 
|)Oth  opinions ;  but  I  wifii  them  to  be  authenticated  by  a  number  of 
experiments.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  moch  confequence  to  be  decided 
in  hade,  either  by  a  fupppfed  fa£l  on  the  one^  hand,  or  a  fingle  expe- 
riment on  the  other.  With  refpeA  to  the  conlad  of  chancrous  mat« 
ter  on  the  furface  of  the  urethra,  Dt.  W.  Harrifon,  in  a  Thefis  pub« 
liftied  at  Edinburgh,  in  1 781,  afiirms  the  fame.  In  his  experioient 
chancrous  matter  was,  according  to  the  London  Medical  Journal,  in« 
troduced  into  the  urethra,  and  it  produced  a  gonorrhoea.  As  I  have 
not  (een  the  Thefis,  bnt  have  the  information  from  this  periodical 
work,  I  knoitr  not  the  nature  of  the  gonorrhoea  which  was  produced* 
Variety  of  irritants  will  caufe  a  running,  a  heat,  and  iardor  urinae, 
when  applied  to  fo  irritable  a  furface  as  the  urethra ;  and  therefore^ 
unlefs  the  whole  progrefs  of  that  faditious  diieafe  was  clearly  thip 
iame  as  in  the  common  gonorrhoea  virulenta,  it  cannot,  I  believe,  (hew 
that  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion.  With  refpedi  to  the  conudt  of  chancrous 
XiKitter,  is  perfe6lly  juft. 

*  The  fecond  experiment  of  Dr.  Harrifon,  .made  with  a  view  to 
^fcertain  whether  the  inoculation  of  gonorrhoea!  matter,  or  mucous, 
would  caufe  a  chancre,  produced  neither  chancre  nor  fecondaiy  fymp- 
toms. When  the  refult  of  two  inoculations,  both  made  in  precifeiy 
the  feme  manner,  and  with  the  fapie  fluid,  difler  fo  nbaterially  iii 
^  event,  as  Mr.  Hunter's  and  pr.  Harrifon^s  do,  a  doubt  will  natq* 
rally  arife :  and  nothing  can  (hew  the  neceffity  of  a  minute  attention 
to  circumftanjces  more  ftrongly  than  the  contraft  of  the  two  experi* 
agents;  nor  poi{^t  out  more  forcibly  th^  propriety  of  profecuting  thp  in- 
ijiiiry  further,  and  on  a  larger  fcale.  The  cafe  of  inoculation  given 
by  Mr.  Hunter  feems  to  be  periedly  condufive ;  but  Dr.  Harrifon'^i 
experiment  militates  againfl  it;  and  if  it  did  not,  the  local  eStOis  on 
the  part  inocqiated,  defcrlbed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  a  critic  would  fayg^ 
might  be  the  effipA  of  irntatipn  5  and  the  fubfccjuent  fecondary  fyfr 
ftms  might  have  originated  in  a  latent  difeaff^,  or  former  infe£tion  fup* 
prefled.  {n  an  experiment  of  fuf^h  great  importance;  there  ihould  bfC 
nq  previous  vice  in  the  conditution,  nor  fofpicion  of  vice.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter does  not  fay  a  word  on  tlirs  head.  But  if  there  was  not,  and  thp 
mattc^r,  f^o^l  Wl^ich  Mr.  Hunter  tpolf  the  infecting  ^uid,  was  gonorr- 
h<ieal  (^bd  in  this  particular  no  one  can  fufpeft  a  roiftake),  the  affinity 
between  gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  ^  gonorrhea  and  I\te9  yenereaj  is^ 
ig  my  opinion,  proved  beyofnd  a  doubt. 
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*  If  Mr  Hunter  and  Dr.  Harrifon's  opinions,  wifii  ^efpt&  to  lh> 
^fie^  arifing  from  the  mere  contact  of  chancroas  matter,  .are  wett 
JFounded,  I  canflQt  reconcile  hiftoric  tedimony  with  thefe  fa^s  but  fay 
fttppofii\g  that  a  confiitution,  in  which  mercury  has  not  loDgi>efonp 
been  fr<^ly  introduced,  is  capable  of  modifying  infe&ion  fo  mack  that 
the  contad  of  chancrous  matter  fliall  produce  only  a  gonorrhoea;  whe» 
in  another,  ndt  fo  circumftanced  with  refpedi  to  this  medicioe,  the  faiac 
snk£ting  fluid  ihall  caufe  a  chantre. 

'  But  even  this  opinion  ^ill  be  overturned  if  the  h£k  be  thi^ 
fhsuicrous  matter  will,  by  iimpie  conta^jt,  communicate  gonorrhoea  O 
SL  conHkotion  npt  under  the  influence  of  mercury.* 

This  author  is  <loubtle&  .juftilied  in  ob&rving,  that  the 
expsBfinaents  from  which  the  gonorrhoea  virulenta  is  inferred 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  lues  venerea,  do  not,  in  his  opi- 
nion, fully  eftabliih  the  fa^.  But  if  he  is  difTatisfied  with 
the  too  fmall  number  of  thofe  experiments,  why  did  he  not 
enlarge  it  by  an  additional  number  of  his  own  ?  The  expe- 
riments are  very  (imple,  and  might  furely  be  multiplied 
without  much  difficulty. 

•  With  regard  to  the  method  of  cure  of  iht  lues  venerea, 
^f^e  find  nothing  in  this  work  which  merits  any  patticultsr 
;ittention,  as  the  author,  through  the  wl^ole^  adheres  to  the 
common  mode  of  praaice« 


Art.  Vlll.  Ohfervations  on  Pt^ifins ;  andrtm  the  Ufe  tf  Mtr^ 
•  €ury  in  the  Cure  of  obftinate  Dyfenteries.  By  Thomas  Houl^ 
Jtimy  Af.  D.  late  Senior  Phyfician  to  the  Liverpool  Infirfnary^ 
4ind  HoTwrary  Member  of  the  Literary  and  Pkilofophical  So^ 
aety  of  Manch^er,  and  of  the  Phyfical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
'  jlJ^ew  Edition,  with  Additions^  Amendments,  and  an  ^- 
peTidix.  8vo.  is.  6d.  ftitchcd.  Elliot,  Edinburgh ;  El- 
liot, Kay,  and  Co.  London,     1 787. 

TiifOST  of  the  articles  in  this  treatife  have  been  formerly 
^^  publiflied,  at  diffefent  times,  and  are  now  reprinted  in 
One  colkftion,  accompanied  with  an  introduftory  difcburfe 
<)n  poiibns.  The  firft  article  relates  to  mineral  poifons  ( 
with  refpeft  to  preventing  the  fatal  operation  of  whieh,  thte 
author  gives  the  following  diredions,  as  a  fupplement  to 
Tifbt'*  Advice  to  the  People,  and  Buchan's  Dqm^flic  Me* 
dicini!^,  "^bere  the  recommendation  of  alkaline  falts,  in  caies 
of  that  kind,  %as  been  entirely  omitted  : 

*  When  fymptoms  of  poifon  appear,  mix  a  tea-fpoonful  of  any  of 
the  fqllowing  articles  :  fait  of  tartar,  fait  of  wormwood,  pearl-afh,  pot- 
a(h,  fpirit  of  hartfhom,  or  of  fal  volatile,  wilh  hailf  a  pint  of  water; 
and  of  this  let  one  half  be  given  to  the  patient  immediately,  and  the 
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oAer  ID  a  fliort  time  afterwards, ,  It  will  fomedmes  give  great  relief^ 
and  the  volniting  will  ceafe.  That,  however,  is  (till  to  be  promoted  $ 
and  if  it  does  not  return  on  drinking  warm  water,  &c«  after  waiting 
a  while,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha ;  or,  if  that 
is  not  i^ificient,  one  dill  ftfonger.  After  each  vomiting,  a  dofe  of 
this  folution  of  fait  of  tartar  fhooM  be  given  $  and  it  may  be  repeatied 
iBvarytwo  or  three  hours,  efpecraljy  if  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  returns* 
It  ihould  be  continued  too  in  fmalF  dofes  fdr  fome  time  after  the  fymp- 
toms^uppear.  '  If'  none  of  thefe^altis  are  at  hand)  a  litde*  wood  afhes 
'mixed  with  t;>oiling  water  v^l  anfwer  the  fame  end,  fuftermg  them  to 
Hand  till  tliey  fettle,  aind  pouring  the  water  clear  oiF,  or  filtering 
tl^roi^gh  linen-  By  tailing  i^  the  degree  pf  faltneft  will  determine  if 
the  iblutiop  ^e  ^ng  enpfigh ;  if  ift  be  ^ot  difagr^eablyiO|,.it  may  be 
given.'  '        /  , 

We  have  infertcd  thefe  dlreftions  for  the  purpolc  of  cor 
operating  with  the  author's  defign ;  but  the  principles  upon 
which  he  proceeds  are  well  known  to  all  who  are  converlant 
inchemiftry,  •  . 

The  lecond  article  contains  the  cafe  of  a  boy  poifoned  by 
fhe  rpot  of  the  hemlock  dropwort.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  cure  him  by  vomiting,  but  without  eflfeft.  Some  other 
t>oy8,  however,  who  bad-  partaken,  but  more  fparingly, 
of  the  lame  noxious  vegetable^  were  relieved  by  the  ule  of 
emetics. 

The  third  treats  of  the  method  of  affifting  perfons  who 
have  been  brought  into  danger  f|fom  drinking  an  immoder 
rate  quantity  of  fpirits.  The  jirft  e^d  of  thpfe  liquors^ 
the  author  oblerves,  isfti^ulant;  they  quickei^  the  circu- 
latiohy  an4  occaiioxi  much  blood  to  be  thrpwn  upon  the 
head;  but  tl)|ey  afterwards  prove  fe4ati4re.  Plentiful  dilu- 
tion, ana  evacuation  by  voipaiting,  are  here  (he  obvious  in- 
^icatiqns. 

I'he  next  article  is  employed  on  canine  madnefs;  but  Dr. 
Houlfton  has  f  uggefted  no  improvement  towards  the  cure  of 
this  dreadiul  maiady, 

i  he  author's  obiervations  on  the  e^fls  of  mercurials  in 
obftinate  dylenteries  were  made  upon  three  patients  in  the 

Jmblic  infirmary  at  Liverpool.  Thofe  perfons  had  all  beea 
bnprts  time  ip  hot  climates,  and  were  fuppofed  to  have  obr 
^rudipns  in  the  liver.  The  meifcury  was  adminiliered  ii^ 
the  form  oj  unftipn,  and  they  were  copipletely  cured.  The 
fucceistul  iflue  of  thele  cafes  correfponds  entirely  with  our 
experien.ce  ot  tbie  faUitary  egeft^i  of  inercury  in  hepatic  ob- 
ftruftions.  But  the  phyftcian  would  be  greatly  difappointed 
who  Ihould  expeft  the  lame  refult  from  the  ufc  of  mercury 
in  dylenteries  accon^pa^^d  with  a  fcorbutic  acrimony  of  thq 
fluids. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Houlftojn's  obfervatioris  Ythc  cafes  of  dyfcntery  ex'-  ' 
Cepted)  add  nothing  to  the  fund  of  medical  knowledge.   lii 
the  ippendix  we  meet  with  the  following  anecdote  : 

'  A|acharini  the  finger  c^nfQU  d  me  towards  the  end  of  laft  fommer; 
aod»  aniongft  many  other  comf>)aintS9  aiTured  me  (and  the  people^ 
ahoQt  her  confirmed  her  ftory)  that  (he  had  twice  fuiiered  a  fpontaneoiw 
hydrophobia,  accompanied  with  extreme  tbirft.'  Each  attack  lafted 
twenty-four  hours;  the  one  happened  in  Jane  1784,  the  other  in 
June  1785*  and,  as  near  as  fhe  can  reco]ie£L»  on  the  fame  day  of  the 
month.  She  is  very  nervous,  fubjedt  to  ilrone  paffions^  and  not  free 
from  obflrudions  in  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly.' 

The  other  articles  in  the  appendix  are  tto  frivoIo\is^  ta 

require  any  i^otice. 

Art.  IX.  The  Hifiory  of  the  Revolution  of  SMh-Carolina, 
from  a  Britijh  Proyii}ce  to  an  Independent  State »  By  David 
Rqmfay^  M.D.  Member  of  the  Jmerkan  Congrefs.  8vo. 
2  vols.    1 2S.    boards.    Collins,  Trenton.     1787. 

^HE  author  of  the  prefent  hiftory  entertains  the  opinion 
^  that  the  revolution  of  the  governments  of  America 
firom  Britiih  provinces  into  independent  ftates  exhibits  many 
ufeful  leffohs,  both  to  princes  and  people.  For  our  owiif 
part,  though  we  acknowlcdgtf  the  great  importance  of  this 
revolution,  we  cannot  confider  the  hiftory  of  it  as^  well 
calculated  to  afford  political  inftruflipn,  however  much,  ac-^ 
<;prding  to. his  own  declaration^  he  has  aimed  ^t  this  objeA, 
If  prefents  us  with  no  developement  of  extraordinary  cha-. 
racers,  nor  With  incidents  which  lead  to  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  fhould  not  have  expected 
any  great  addition  to  philofophical  remark,  even  had  the 
author  included  .the  hiftory  of  the  revolution  in  all  the  other 
provinces ;  but  as  he  has  confined  his  narrative  to  that  of 
South'Carolina  alone,  both  the  extent  and  importance  of 
his  fubjeft  become  proportionably  diminutive.  With  re- 
{pe&9  however,  to  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  we  do 
not  queftion  it.  He  informs  us  that  he  was  a  witnqfs  to 
many  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  hiftory;  that,  from  the 
year  of  the  declaration  pf  independence. to  the  termination 
of  the  war,  he  had  the  honour  of  reprefenting  Charkfton 
in  the  legiflature  of  the  ftate ;  for  two  years  he  had  the  ad- 
ditipnal  hpnpurof  being  one  of  the  privy-council;  and,  ibr 
one  year,  of  reprefenting  the  ftate  in  the  continental  con- 
greft.  Befides  ferving  in  thefe  ciyil. offices,  he  was  fre- 
'  .  .      ~  <juently 
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quently  in  Che  field  yfith  the  arxny,  in  the  iine  of  hk  firo^ 
fieSion,  fltlendii^  on  th^  fick  and  wounded. 

After  this  enumeration  of  public  hipinomrs^.  who  &dil 
queftion  the  inipartiaUty  of  this  hiftorian,  which  he  is  likjC- 
wifeat-great  pains  to  eftaWiih?  The  truth  is,  that  we  be- 
lieve E^.  Ram(ay  to  be  as  impartial  a  writer  as  is  poiSble 
for  a  man  under  the  influence  of  the  ftrongeft  republicjm 
^nd .  party*prejudices ;  and  that  he  ic  m  much  a  man  o£ 
principle  as  is  confiftent  with  the  ientiments  of  pne  who 
triumphs  in. America's  being  free  from  every  ecclefiaftical 
eftibliihment« 

,  The.occurrjsnces  and  tranfaiiions  in  this  Hiftory  are,:in 
general,  of  fuch  a  public  nature  that  a  great  part  of  them 
has  formerly  been  related,  though  not  lo  minutely,  in  tlie 
newfpapers.  The  hittory  confitts  chiefly  of  preparations  for 
war,  of  nmrcbes  and  countermarches,  and  of  ikirmifties, 
attaclu,  find  fieges,  condu<^ed  with  a  variety  of  fortune, 
and  of  which  the  detail  can  now  be  but  little  interefting  to 
Britifli  readers.  From  the  chara&er  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Balfour,  the  commander  of  Charlefton  after  its  redufliion, 
we  fufp^dl:  that  the  reprefeatation  in  Khe  following  parage  lift 
uncazidid  and  iinjuft. 

<  &v<nd  comaaiKlants  were  feeceffivdy  appointed  to  fiipeiinteiHl 
the  aifairj  ,of  the  town.  Amoi^g  thefe  Liefitenaot  Cojonel  Niibet  fial- 
ibor  juul  the  greateft  ftane  of  adminifiration.  This  gentleman,  having 
italTed  himieU  i^  the  army  by  his  obfeqi^ous  devotednffs  to  the  hu* 
moors  and  pleafures  of  Sir  William  Howe,  difplayed,  in  the  exercife 
of  this  new  office,  all  the  frivolous  felf  importance,  and  all  the  dif- 
gafting  infolence,  which  are  natural  to  little  minds  when  puiFed  op  by 
^dden  elevation,  and  employed  in  functions  to  which  their  abilities 
are  not  equal.  By  the  fubveffion  of  every  trace  of  the  popular  go. 
▼ernment,  without  any  proper  civil  eftablimment  in  its  place,  he,  witb 
a  iew  coftdjotors,  aifamed  and  exerciied  legi(lati<«,  judici^  and  exe- 
cutive poweiis  over  citisens  in  the  fame  manner  as  4>ver  the  comrooai 
ibldkry  under  tlieir  command.  A  feriesof  pioclamatioOfS  was  iiTued  by 
his  authority,  which  militate^  as  well  againft  the  principles  of  the 
Britifh  conftitudon  as  tikok  of  judice,  equity,  and  humanity.  For 
ijlight  biiences,  and  on  partial  and  in(umcient  information,  cidaeos 
were  co;ifined  ,(>y  his  orders,  and  that  often  without  any  trial.. 

*  The  place  allotted  for  fecuring  them  being  the  middle  part  of  the 
cellar  uncer  the  Exchange,  was  called  rhc  Provoft.  The  dampncfs  of 
this  unwholefome  fpot,  together  with  the  i*^ant  of  a  fire  place,  caufed, 
among  the  unhappy  ftrfFerers,  fome  deaths,  and  much  ficknefs.  Co- 
Ipnel  dtaric,  Colonel  Beard,  Captam  Moore,'  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  alter 
being  ^pu£  in  irons,  were  brought  on  foot  to  Charieflon,  by  rapid 
9iarche6,  from  diftapt  parts  of  the  country.  Thefe  gentlemen,  ia 
conj^ndtion  with  MefTrs., Peter  Bocquet,  Samuel  Legare,  Jonathan 
X^rrsis^in^  Henry  PcrooAeau,  and  Daniel  Stevens,  waxe  ibut  up  ia 
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^is  place  of  conftncmcnt.    Two  young  ladies,  of  moft  amiable  ch*. 
facers  and  refpedtablc  connexions,  on  a  groundlcfi  fufpidon  of  giving 
intelligence  to  the  Americans,  were,  for  a  (hort  time,  Tobjeaed  to  iktit 
&me  indignity.    Thefe  were  crowded  togetW  with  the  fipk,  labour- 
ing under  contagious  difeafes,  with  aegroe«»  deferters^  and  women  of 
jnfamous  charafterj,  to  the  number  of  fifqr* fix,  within  narrow  b*mits« 
So  liitle  regai'd  was  paid  to  decency,  that  t,h(6  calls  of  nature  could  not 
be  iatU£ed  but  in  the  open  view  of  both  fcxes,  promifcuqufly  coU 
-lefied  in  one  apartment.    The  American  ftate-prifoner,  and  the  Britifh 
fcldP,  flived  the  iame  fete.    The  former,  thougb  for  the  moft  part 
charged  with  nothing  napte  than  an  aftive  executionof  thelawsof  the 
IWmip,  or  having  ^oken  words  difrefpeftfcl  or  injurious  to  the  Britifli 
officers  or  government,  or  of  correfponding  with  the  Americans,  fiif- 
fered  indignities  and  diftrcffes  in  common   with  thofe  who  wert 
accufed  of  crimes  tending  to  fubvcrt  the  peace  and  cxiftence  of 

fociety. 

*  Such  was  tic  adminiftration  of  police  by  LieotoiaDt-Colonel 
Balfour.  His  conduft,  on  the  whole,  tended  greatly  to  ftpei^theii  the 
whi^  intf  reft,  and  to  difliinifli  the  number  of  royalifts.*  « 

This  author  reprefents  the  c;vil  conduft  of  the  Britiffi 
rulers  in  America  as  extremely  injurious  to  the  royalcaufe^ 
by  vioUting  the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  ;  while,  on  the 
i^her  hand,  the  American  leaders,  though  far  from  being 
adepts  in  the  maxims  of  refined  policy,  improved  every  prro- 
vidential  concurrence  of  circunaSlanccs  which  happened  in 
their  favour.    The  condudl  which  he  chiefly  cenlures  in 
the  former  was  that  of  arming  one  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  againft  the  other.    Laudatur  ab  his,  cuU 
tatur  ah  Hits.    But  might  it' not  have  been  happier  for 
America,  at  this  time,  could  they  have  armed  in  the  fame 
i:auCe  all  the  men  capable  of  military  fervice,  not  only  ii| 
South-Carolina,  but  the  aflbciated  provinces?    The  fubfe-. 
quent  extratft,  however,  may,  fo  far  as  we  know,  give  a 
faithful  account  of  the  calamities  wbicii  were  the  confc* 
quence  of  thofe  civil  diffcnfions  : 

*  It  was  not  only  by  the  violence  that  was  done  to  the  pubTic  fenti- 
ments,  in  arming  the  inhabitants  againft  their  countrymen,  that  the 
Britilh  rulers  injured  their  intereft.  The  circumftanpes  attending  tha| 
ineafure  were  produftive  of  diftrcfs  to  the  new-made  fubjeas,,as  well 
as  of  differvice  to  the  caufe  of  his  Britannic  majelly.  The  cfficecf 
who  obtained  commiflions  in  the  royal  militia  were,  for  the  moft  par^ 
fficn  of  qiipopular  charader^  They  had  been  confidered  either  as  tj- 
mid  and  lukewarm  friends,  or  difguifed  enemies,  ^nd  were  objefts  of 
J:ontcmpt  to  the  adlive  fpirited  whigs.  All  commiffions  from  the 
Afuericans  beipg  extin^,  the  officers  who  had  lately  aded  by  their 
audiority  were  inftantly  called  upon  to  do  duty  as  privates  under  men 
Yfhm  they  lately'  commanded,  and  whop  they  generally  defpifed, 
T^  ^pvoliitipn  gave  an  ogportuiiity  ^or  t^ie  j^aurication  of  pivatp 
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refentm^nts.  The  Britiih  militta-ofiicers  perfecuted  individuals,  wboni 
they  difliked,  with  fo  much  feverity,  that  many  of  them,  who  would 
have  wi^ed  to  remain  quiet  at  home,  were  driven;  in  felf-defence, 
to  join  American  parties.  After  their  fecond  revolt,  they^foon  ob- 
tained fottowers  from  among  their  former  friends  and  connexions, 
who  were  in  the  fame  predicament  with  themfelves. 

*  The  diftindlion  of  whi^  and  tory  took  its  rife  in  the  year  1775. 
Both  parties  in  the  interior  country  were  then  embodied,  and  were 
obliged  to  imprefs  provifions  for  their  refpcdive  fppport.    The. ad* 
vocates  for  congrefs  j^evailing,  they  paid  f^or  articles  confumed  in 
their  camps ;  but  as  no  funds  were  provided  for  difcharging  the  ex- 
pences  incurred  by  the  royalifts,  all  that  was  confumed  by  them  was 
coniidered  as  a  robbery.     This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  piratical  war 
between  whigs  and  tories,  which  eventually  was  productive  of  great 
diftrefs,  and  deluged  the  country  with  blood.     In  the  interval  be* 
tween  the  infurredlion  of  1775  and  the  year  1780,  the  whigs  were 
occafionally  plundered  by  panies  who  had  attempted  infurreSions  in 
favour  of  royal  government.     But  all  that  was  done  prior  t6  tht 
furrender  of  Charlefton  was  trifling  when  compared  to  what  fol» 
lowed.     After  that  event,  political  hatred   raged  with  uncommon 
fury,  and  the  calamities  of  civil  war  defolated  the  ftate.     The  ties  of 
nature  were  in  feyeral  inflances  difTolved,  and  that  reciprocal  goodt 
will  and  confidence  which  hold  mankind  together  in  fociety,  was  in 
1^  great  degree  extinguifhed.     Countrymen,  neighbours,  friends,  and 
brothers,  took  different  fides,  and  ranged  themfelves  under  the  op* 
pofmg  ftandards  of  the. contending  factions,     in  every  little  precind, 
inore  efpecially  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ftaie,  king's-men  and 
congrefs-men  were  names  of  diftindion.    The  paffions  on  both  fides^ 
'  were  kept  in  perpetual  agitation,  and  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of 
fury  whidi  rendered  individual^  regardlcis,  not  only  of  the  Taws  of 
war,  but  of  the  principles  of  humanity.     '  hile  the  Britifh  had  the 
afcendency,  their  partisans  gave  tuU  fcope  to  their  interefted  and 
malicious  paifions.     People  of  the  worll  characters  emerged  froni 
their  hiding-places  in  fwamps,  called  themfelves  king^s  men,  and 
began  to  appropriate  to  their  own  ufe  whatfoever  camein  their  way. 
Every  a6t  of  cruelty  and  injuflice  was  fandtified,  provided  theiiCtor 
called  himfelf  a  friend  to  the  king,  and  the  (ufFerer  was.denominated 
a  rebel '    Of  thofe  who  were  well  djfpofed  to  the  claims  of  America, 
there  were  few  to  be  found  who  had  not  their  houfes  and  plantation^ 
repeatedly  rifled.     Under  the  fanClion  of  fubduing  rebellion,  private 
revenge  was  gratified.     Many  houfes  were  burned,  and  many  people 
inhumanly  murdered.     Numbers,  for  a  long  time,  were  obliged  either  * 
entirely  to  abandon  their  homes,  or  to  deep  in  the  woods^and  fwamps. 
Rapine,  outrage,  and  murder,  became  fa  common  as  to  interrupt 
the  free  intercourfe  between  one  place  and*  another.    That  fecurity 
and  protedlion,  which  individuals  expefl'by  entering  into  civil  fo- 
ciety, ceaftd  almoft  totally.    Matters  remained,  in  this  fituati(>n  for 
the    greatefV  part    of  a  year  after   the  furrender   of  Charleftoo.  ; 
When  General  Greene  returned  to  South -Carolina,  in  the  fpring  0/ 
178 1,  every  thing  was  revcrfed,     Jn  a  few  weeks  he  difpoffeffed  th<r 
Britiih  of  all  their  pods  in  the  upper  country,  and-the  exafperated 
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whigs  ODce  more  had  the  fuperiority.  On  their  return  to  their 
homes,  they  generally  found  (larving  families  and  defolate  planta- 
tions. To  reimburfe  their  lofTes,  and  to  gratify  revenge^  they,  in 
their  turn,  began  to  plunder  and  to  murder.  The  country  was  laid 
wafle,  and  private  dwellings  frequently  (lained  with  the  blood  of 
hufhands  and  fathers  inhumanly  med  in  the  prefence  of  their-  wives' 
and-  children.  About  this  time  Governor  Rutledge  returned  to 
South-Carolina,  and  exerted  his  great  abilities  in  re>eiUbHiliing;order 
and  fecurity.  *  To  this  end  h^  iifued  a  proclamation,  Atit^y  ^rbid- 
ding  all  violence  and  rapine.  Magiflrates  were  appointed  in  every 
part  of  the  ftate  recovered  from  the  BritiHi.  Civil  government  was 
reftored.  Property  was  (ecured.  Confufion  and  anarchy  gave  place 
to  order  and  regular  government.  The  people  were  happy,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  revolution.' 

With  refpeft  to  the  compofition  of  this  provincial  hiftory, 
the  narrative  is,  in  general,  perfpicuous,  and  the  ftyle,  on 
foine  occafions,  animated. 


Art,  X.  Jn  Account  of  the  Culture  and  UJe^  of  the  Mangel 
Wurzely  or  Root  of  Scarcity.  Tranjlated  from  the  French  $f 
the  Abbe  De  CommerelL    'Svo*    is.  6d,     Dilly.     Londonj, 

.  1787. 

tT  appears  that  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  otherwife  called,  the 
•^  root  of  fcarcity,  has  been  cultivated  in  Germany  with 

f;reat  advantage,  though  as  yet  very  little  known  in  France, 
t  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  the  beet-root,  but  is  fupe* 
rior  to  it  in  every  refpe£l,  and  feems  to  form  a  diftind  Ipe- 
cies.  Both  the  leaves  and  root  are  efculent,  affording 
wholefome  and  agreeable  food  for  men,  as  well  as  particu^ 
larly  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  cattle.  This  valuable  root  is 
not  alFefted  by  the  viciffitude  of  the  feafons,  nor  ever  fuffers 
from  the  infedls  and  vermin,  fo  pernicious  to  all  other  kind$ 
of  vegetables.  It  is,  befides,  notJiable  to  blading  or  mil'*' 
dew;  and  the  greateft  drought  does  not  obftruft  its  vegeta-^ 
tion.  It  does  not  injure  the  foil  in  which  it  is  planted,  but 
prepares  it  to  receive,  before  winter,  the  corn  and  othec 
feeds  which  may  be  intended.  With  all  thefe  advantages, 
the  mangel  wurzel  is  affirnied  to  be  of  the  eafieil  culture. 
In  a  word,  according  to  tHe  repreientation  given  of  it  by 
the  Abb^  de  Commerell,  who  delivers  a  particular  account 
of  its  treatment,  and  application  to  different  iifeful  pur- 
po(es»  it  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  plants  in  nature,  and 
deferves  the  gieateft  attention^  as  an  object  of  agricidtural 
improvement. 
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f  he"  treatilfc  6f  the  Abb^  de  Commerell  on  this  futy^S:  il' 
Mblifhed,  in  the  prefent  tranflation,  by  Dr.  Lettfom,  who 
Ukewife  relates  the  following  particulars  of  the  mahget 
wurzd,  as  evinced  by  his  own  experience :  He  informs  us» 
that,,  in  the  Midfunamef  of  1786,  having  obtained  ^  kw 
tetds^  of  tfair  vegetable,  of  the  cultivation  and  qualities  q£ 
which  he  wxs  then  ignorant,  he  planted  them  in  light  earth>* 
wfiich  >*as  then  placed  in  his  hothoufc. '  They  vegetated'  inh 
:lbout  a  week  ;  and,  in  the  fpiace  of  two  months,  had  ac- 
quired ftalks  of  the;  thicknels  of  a  goofe-quiU,  when  the]^ 
were  tranfplanted  into  the  open  air.  Though  this  was  ia 
September,  they  continued  to  increafe  rapidly,  and  pre- 
fbrvcd  their  verdure  .throughout  the  winter.  In  this  feafon 
lie  plucked  off  fome  of  the  leaves,  and  had'  them  boiled  for 
/he  table*  They  were  of  a  fine  green  colour,  lighter  thaa 
fpinach,  and  fomething  like  it  in  tafte,  with  a  flavour  re- 
ihmbling.  that  of  afparagu&»  At  this  period  he  took  lip  the 
loots,  each  about  four  ounces  in  weight,  which,  after, boil- 
ing, ate  very  much  like  parfnips,  and  had  the  fame  ffiap6 
6f  the  roots.  Dr.  Lettfom  calculates,  from  the  prodiid  of 
kis  garden,  that  a  fquare  yaitl'  of  ground,  planted  with  the 
mangel  wurzel,  will  yield  fifty  pounds  in  weight  of  falutary 
food;  an  abundance  equjilled  by  few,  if  any  other  plant  hi- 
therto cultivated  in  Europe,  lie  promifes  that  he  fhall  pay 
ftrther  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  .  vegetable  ;  and 
kopes  to  give  its  botanical  hiftbry,  and  an  accurate  engravinjj 
of  it,  coloured  from  nature.  , 


JiRT.  XI.  Experiments  and  Ohfervations  on  Light  and  Colours^ 
To  which  is  prefixedy  the.Analogy  between  Heat  and  Motion^ 
ivo.   3s.   fewtjd.    Johnfon.    London,  1786* 

^H*E  autiior  of  this  treatife'  fets  out  with  the  propofition^ 
'*  that  **  there  is  an  analogy  between  bodied  at^rell  in 
**  mechanics,  and  abfolutely  cold  in  chemiftry.'*  This  he 
founds  upon  the  principle  that  reft  is  a  privation  of  motion, 
and  cold  a  privation  of  heat.  His  next  proppfitiori  is,  that 
♦•  there  is  an  analogy  between  velocity  in  moving  bodies^ 
^  and  temperature,  or  lenfible  heat,  in  heated  on^s."  In 
fupportiilg  this  propofition  he  has  recoui^e  to  feveral  cafes, 
which  are  ingenioufly .  rmagiiied,  but  do  not  amount  to 
the  eflabliflinient  of  that  analogy  for  which  he  induftrioUfly 
Contdnd^.  His  third  propofifion  is,  that  "  there  is  an  aVia!- 
<«  logy  between  the  quantity  of  matter  in  nfibving  bodhes, 
^  and  the  fpecific  heat  in  heated  ones^  #hoie  weights  (or 
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*«  quantities  of  grofs  maiter)  are  the  fame.**  This  propd- 
fition  is  fupported  Bra  i!ilf  greater  number  of  cales,  rela- 
tive to  bodies  of  different  fpecifie  heat,  that  h«ve  no  che- 
mical aftion  on  each  other ;  bddies  that  have  a  chemical 
•iftion  on  each  other ;  and  thoft  of-  common  temperafture, 
The  cafes  and  obfervatipns  fuggefted  by-  the  author  on  thi$ 
fubjeft,  though  numerous,  clear,  and  well  imagined,  by  no 
means  tend  to  evince  any  complete  analogy  between  heat 
and  motion ;  though,  in  a  particular  view,  Ibme  diftant  r^ 
iemblance  may  \»  traced;  But  both  in  the  pbyiieal  and 
H^oral  world,  nothing  is  more  eafytfaaai',  by  the  help  of  a 
Uvefy  imagination,  and  wetl*chdfen  objeds,  to  delineate  be- 
0veen  tbmn  an  analogy  which  has  nd  real  ^iftehce^  It 
is  a  principle  which  ought  never  to  be  attmitted,  but-  with 
the  utmoft  caution,  into  philofophica!  difquifition^. 

In  the  difcburfe  on  the  light  and  colours  of  heated  bodie^ 
thfij  author  treats  of  light  in  a  mere  experimental  way, 
without  inquiring ;wh>t  is  the  caufc  of  it  in  bodies,  or  wbe^ 
tlier,  in  the  ipace  between  them  and  the  eye,  light  be  a 
quality  or  a  I'ubftance.  He  endeavours  here  to  evmce  his 
theory,  in  the  lame  manner  as  in  the  preceding  treatife,  by 
propoCitions,  experiments,  and  remarks;  and,  we  may  add» 
with  fimilar  plaufifeility.  Subjoined  are  fome  conjeflurcs  on 
the  light  of  the  celeftial  bodies;  from  which  part  oi  the 
work,  as  a  ipecimen,  we  ikall  lay  before  our  readers  the 
fblk>wing  iliort  exttad: : 

•  C  O  Nj  E  C  T  U  R  B     I. 

*  That  the  Sun  is  npt  an  wtiftjkmmah^  Bvdy  iii  4  State  of  Tgmti4n» 

.  <  For  from  th^great  falg^cy  and  dearaefs  of  the  fan *s  light,  itzpm 
^fi9Xi  to  proceed  ra^^n^'  frpin  a  fiai&c^  or  rari^cd  fluid  vapo&r,.  tbaa* 
from  a  mere  ignited  denfe  body.  A  heated,  denfe,  nnt&fiaaim&ble 
body,  thoagh  in  fufion,  (even  th,e  coals  of  a  fire,  in  which  comhii^n 
alfo  obtains)  emit  light  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  and  that  in  fo  confufed 
a  manner,  that  it  is.  of  very  llttid  ufe  towards  viiion.  Whereas  the 
fiain^  of  a-  candle,  though  it  contains  a  quantity  of  heat  which  may  b^ 
coniidered  as  nothing  in  comparifon  to  that  of  a  large  fire  that  does 
not  flame,  yields  light  regularly,  and  in  much  greater  abundance. 

*  If  it  be  urged  that  the  fun  is  meant  to  heat  as  well  as  ^inet  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  the  fun  is  at  fo  great  a  dillance  from  the  pla- 
nets that  they  could  derive  no  advantage  from  its  heat  taerely  as  juchp 
even  though  it  (hould  be  much  greater  than  its  prefent  colour  fpeaks  * 
if  to  be.  And  if  more  light  can  be  yielded  by  it  in  a  moderate  heat» 
anil  tkis  light  ha»  equally  the  power  of  exciting  heat  in  bodies^  it  would 
4bea  €0  be  by  mu«h  the  more  eligible  plan* 
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*  C  O  NJE^TUR  EH. 

■  J  -•  , 

^^  ^SrbiiAtheB(^ofiUBmisn9tinaSuuofC6Mbufiibni 

,  *  That  the  fan  if  not  in  fuch  a  burning  ttate  as  was  mentioned  ii^ 
the  introdttdUon^  feems  probahle  from  its  light  haying  contioaed  many 
thoafand  years ;  long  before  the  expiration  of  which  we  may  reafon"! 
ably  fuppofe  that  either  the  whole  of  ^  in^ammable  matter  wonld 
have  been  decompofed,  or  its  atmofphefe  {yhlogifticated,  fo  as  to  be 
no  longer  o^ble  of  maintaining  that  procefs;  for  in  fo  rapid,  aiid 
imi'oevjkl  a  combn^ion  as  this  moft-be  (hppofed  to  be,  it  does  not  ap« 
pear  likely  either  that  the  latter  conld  be  purified,  or  the  fbraier  re« 
newed,  fo  as  to  keep  pace  with  their  confumption  ;  efpecially  as  fcge-^ 
tables  (the  great  means  by  which  our  atn^oiphere  is  purified),  cannot 
fxiH  in  fudi  a  heat  as  this  combuftion  muft  produce. 

<  If  we  fuppofe  the  combuftion  to  be  flow  and  gent1e»  as  in  phof- 
phorus,  thi^  does  not  correfpond  with  the  intenfe  luftre  and  vividnefs 
of  the  fttn*s  light;  and  another  objection  to  this  will  alfo  be  found  la 
the  nert  article. 

<  To  theie  may  be  added  the  arguments  nfed  in  the  introduftiOii  %x$ 

this  paper,  and  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  conjeAure* 

,  .  .  .  •  » 

*  C  ONJ  E  C  TUR  E     III. 
<  That  the  Body  9/  the  Sun  is  not  at  all  in  a  luminous  Static 

*  Tiiis  conjedure  is  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  fun^s  bdng^^ 
inhabited,  and  that  its  inhabitants  enjoy  the  fenfe  of  feeing. 

* .  For  if  the  matter  of  the  fun*s  body  be  in  a  ihining  £ite,^  whether 
from  ignition,  combuflion,  or  any  other  canfe,  diHind  vafion  cannot 
take  pkce.  For  it  will  be  obvious  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
this  lubje6k,  that,  for  the  common  and  ufeful  purpofes  of  fight,  only 
the  rays  that  are  risfieAed  or  tranfmitted  by  bodies  not  luminous  are 
proper.  And  that  this  refle£lioo  or  tranfmifiion  cannot  properly  take 
place  in  bodies  that  fhine  with  a  light  of  their  own.  Alfo  the  eye  itfelT 
muft  then  be  in  a  like  luminous  ftate/ 

Thefe  experiments  and  obfervations  difcover  much  inger 
unity,;  but  add  no  important  fails  nor  principles,  fatisfac- 
torily-  eftablifhed,  to  the  flock  of  philofophical  knowledge^    . 
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Art.  XII.  An  EJjby  &n  Sea-bathing,  and  the  inUmatUfi  rf 
Sea-fVater.  By  Richard  Kentijb,  Af .  D.  K^.S.  Eiinbimgk^ 
Mefnkr-of  fiveral  Uterarif  SM'eties^  ig[c.  iick    8yOii  iSiTdd, 

ftitched.    Murray.    London,  1787.  ■--. 

COLD-BATHING,  though  praaifed  by.tbg  tnQitnts,  ap^ 
pears  to  haye  be^n  little  regarded  in  modern,  stimes,  a» 
a  m^dieinal  expedient^  ufitU  t^e  beginning  of  tbe  |>refent 
century  s  wben»  accQfdinf  to  our  aaitbai*^  obfervatios^:  it 
M'Si$  ceeomnfwided  l^y  Sir  John  Floyer,  to-whoofb  he  might 
have  added  Dr»Baynard«  Since  that,  timfl,  the  o^^inion  o( 
its  great  utility  has  been  grsidually  confirii^ed;  and  it  is 
tiovir  juftly  regarded  aa  a  principal  remedy  in  ^11  diftafts 
proceeding  . from  relaxation.'  Dr.  Ketitiilt  ^etvfures^  wfth 
good  rea(bn,  the  practice  of  ordering.'  all  patieota  to  bleed 
and  purg^  before  they  have,  rejc;ourfe  to  fea-bathing.  ^Fdr 
tbeic  injwndions  he  cites  the  authority  of  Six  John  Floyer, 
.Dx.jiM^fii  and  Dr*  Bucbaa.  Bat  he  oiigbt.not*tQ  liave  in* 
fcfred  ffOjfri  thoTc  wviterl)  tbe  general  opinion,  of  tht  facultf , 
which  Dr^  Keati/h  muft  know  Xs.repiLignant  to  fuch.  general, 
indifcriminaise)  andinnntccfliry  modes  of  (Mr^arBtion^  Sir 
John  Floyer  was  a  country  gentleman  j.  of  vcryJaHle  medical 
krto^4edge ;  Df.  RulieFs  chief  oh^dbwas  to  cute  a  vklated 
.ftate  of  the  fluids  by  the  ihterAalufe  .of  fea-rWiat^rf  Mfd 
Dr.  Buchan's  dircSions  relative  Jto  f<*a-bathing,  wc  are  free 
to  iay,  are  neither  founded  upon  rational  principle?  of  {cienc*^ 
nor  fupported  by  any  good  authority*  . 

But  while,  with  Dr.  Kentifli,  we  diftpprove  of  tad  coo* 
demi))  in  the  moft  explicit  terms,  the  indiicrtminate  and 
general  ufe  of  bleeding  and  purging,  previous  to  the  ttfe  rf 
lea-bathing,  we  mean  not  to  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion  thit 
there  are  no  cafes  whatever  in  which  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  evacuations  may  not  be  prefcribed  with  advantage,  in 
a  moderate  degree.  For  inftance  :  in  a  plethoric  conftitu- 
lion,  and  where  the  relaxation  is  incipient,  it  is  certain  that 
venefeftion  would  render  the  ufe  of  the  cold-bath  not  only- 
more  fafe,  but  efFeftual.  We  have  known  two  cafes  i^i 
whicb  the  tejjierity  of  the  patients  produced  the  rupture  of 
1  blood-veflel.  With  refpe£^  to  the  other  evacuation,  thetie 
will  feldom  be  occaiion  for  extending  it  beyond  the  ufe  of  a 

fentle  laxative ;  but  this,  in  particular  cafes,  may  be  proper. 
Ixclufive  of  fuch   drcumflances,   we    entirely  join   witfe 
Dr.  Kendlli  in  reprobating  ^  ufe  both  of  bleeding  an4 
purging,  under  the  erroneous  raea  of  preparatipn.    But  we 
mun,  in  the  ampleft  nuuner^  abfolve  thp  faculty^  In  general, 
fiwc.RBv,  Vol, X.Augult  1787.       '    K.  fton^ 


ip  .  .fiehtUh^s  EJay  onCoId'haihiTlg. 

from  any  infinuation  that  they  confider  fuch  a  preparative 

coijrfea^uniyerfally  either  proper  or  requifite,  and  not,  on. 

Ihe  cofttmry,  as  both  uniieceflary  and  permcious. 

.     DfJ.  Kenttflt' informs  us  that  he  has  met  with  peffbns  who 

dould  not  bear  to  enter  the  bath  failing;  and  that  he  has 

obferved  bathing  to  difagree  from  this  circumftance  only, 

as  it  proved  hignly  beneficial  to  the  fame  pcrfons  who  ufed 

it  foon  after  moderate  eating.    On  this  account  he  would 

revive  an*  ancient  pradlice;  of  recommending  to  perfo^s 

.much  debilitated  a  imali  quantity  of  food  previous  to  their 

entering  the  bath.    Inftances  of  this  kind  are  not  ianfre- 

-.quent ;  but,  inftead  of  Jhon  after  moderate  eating,  whieh  is 

.anJndefiiiite  time,  we  mould  approve  of  fufpending  the  im« 

'  merfion  for  at  leaft  an  hour  and  a  half  from  that  period. 

We  join  vdth  Dt.  Kentifh  in  thinking  that  the  common 

irule  of  imitierging*  with  the  head  toremoft  is  founded  n^oi^ 

in  prejudice  and  error,  than  in  juft  and  rational  phyfiology; 

■  though  we  cannot  accede  to  his  propofition,  taken  in  a-ge- 

-Sieral  fenfe,  that  the  application  of  cold  water  to  t lie 'ex- 

^tooemiti^  diminilhes  the  impetus  of  blood  to  the  head.    We 

,l»ve  knowiiii  a  Aux  of  humours  i^on  the  eyes  repeatedly  est- 

icited  by  the  aq[>plication,  continued  for  a  very  fhott  time,  of 

i  cold  water  to  the  feet. 

:     The  following  extraft  may  ferve  to  explain  the  phyfical 
operation  of  cold  or  fea-bathiiig^  -  ■         ' 

*  The  cofd-biadi  may,  under  due  regulation,  be  ufeful  m  twcr  dif- 
cfcrent  difeafes.     A  tendency  to  ir^flammation  may  be  checked  by  the 
continued  application  of  cold  air  or  cold  water ;  and  it  is  here  wor- 
thy our  redtark,  that  the  young  and  healthfnl  bathers,  perfons  of  full 
:  habits,  and  accuilomed  to  high  living,  ought  to  be  cautious.  In  the  ufe 

'  ^»f  llie  bath  as  a  ftimnlant.    They  require  cold  as  cold,  and  not  \\dc|i 
•a  view  to  its  .operation  in  producing  heat.     They  (houid  continue  in 

_  the  water  for  a  longer  fpace  of  time  than  invalids ;  and,  by  a  little  at-« 
j^ention,  they  vyill  foon  perceive  the  duration  required.  Healthy 
'(Winimers  atd  divers,  who  acctidom  themfelves  to  continue  long  in 
"jhe  water,  find  a  cool  and  refrefhing  effe6l  from'  it;  and,  if  they  do  not 
continue  too  long,  they  are  ftrengthened;  but  a  very  trifling  excefs 
"debilitates  the  (Pronged  men.  The  medium  fhouid  be  ftudied.  What 
i  would  extinguiih  the  Hying  principle  of  eue  perfon  may  be  ialutary  to.. 
:lanpther.  It  is  impoiTible  to  fix  the  ptecife  degr«;e  o£  cold  which  may, 
;or  even  ought  to  be  applied  as  a  remedy  to  di^ei  en t  perfons,  urder  di£. 
rfexQRt  circumftances ;  the  fum  of  our  obfervations  is  this :  the  weaker 
^e  perfon,  thd^  more  fudden  Ihould  be  the  application  of  cokl  to-  pro^ 
duce  a  ftimulant  effed  ;  for  the  more  fuddenly  the  body  is  deprived  of 
■Jts  heat,  the  more  quickly  will  it  recover  it  from  the  furrounding  at- 
mofphere.'  But  if  a  fedative  efiiKl' is  required,  the  duration  (houid  be 
"greater.  It  Will  fcarce  feeid  ncceflary  to  enlarge  on  the  other  efFetis  of 
'  cold^  as  whafchas  been  fard  wiU  fia$ce  to  ihcw,  that,  as  exciting  laltr- 
-  — •  -*  tary 
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."•'..         . '  ^       ^  .  • 

kary  or  moderatlQg  morbid  aftions,  it  will  occafionally  ad  as  a  tonic 
iHengthening  remedy.  The  aftringe&t  property  depends,  likem£e> 
upon  the  geaeral  operHtion,  aiid  requires  no  •feparate  coBfidcrpjipn. 
Tlieianie  may  belaid  of  a  diuretic  <;ffed,.  obfeinrabfe  by^  thoQ^  who 
frequent  the  bath.    .  ;        .*  :^.  .  /r" 

.  *  In  this.invefttgation  of  i(be  operation  of  cold»  we  oi^ty  copi(i4qr4he 
water  as  the  mediuih  of  apjplication  s  the  efFeQs  qf  it  are  th^  fame, 
however  applied.  When  the  body  is  chilled  by  cold  air,  on  ks^  return 
to  a  warm  atmofphere>  the  fenfatioh  of  glowing  warmch  is  perceived, 
and  the  ftimulus  of  the  re-entering  heat  is  evident;  but,  if  it  is  too 
fiidden,  a  fenfe  of  pain  h  induced,  as  we  perceive  by  warming  bur 
hands  at  a 'fire  in  the  Wint6r  when  they  hav^'been  half  frozen  with 

cold.  '      -  *  *      ■        ^       ' :  • 

*  La?ation  in  waiter  is  certainly  die  moft  falutary  mode  of  apfjyiog 
coLdy  as  we  thereby  get  rid  of  impurities  which  mig^t  pit>ve  the  ccca- 
iiooal  caufe  of  difeafes ;  and,  independent  of  t^3  w^on,  it  feeHis  to 
produce  effedt  by  its  fuperior  capacity  for  heat.  Tl^e  gravity  of  iea*<. 
water  has  been  fuppofed  to  produce  ijpeclfic  eHedtf ;  and  the  phyficians 
o{  the.  mechanical  (td:  endeavoured  to  explain  the  ef&ds  of  cold-« 
bathing  on  the  principfe  of  prefTure  alone;  but  as  this  opinion,  with 
fcyeral  others  equally  futile,  is  now  rejefted,  I  fhall  not  think  it  ne- 
ceiTary'  to  enter  more  fully'  into'  tHe  fubje6l.  The  fpecific  gravity  of 
Ihc'watcr may,"  with  great  propriety,' be  overlooked,  as  it  affords  no 
folndon  of  the  phenomena  t)f  bathing.  The  degree  of  temperature  is 
the  o^ed  of  con(iderati(m>  and  deferves  the  miaute  attention  of  me^ 
dBcalmen.* 

Dr.  Kentifli  has  fubjoined  fome  experiments  relative  to 
batting,  made  with  the  thermometer  ;  but  from  fuch  efibrti 
at.  improvement,  however  accurately  and  ingenioufly  cbnr 
duSed,  we  can*  expeft  nothing  more  than  a  confirmatioti  of 
principles  already  eftablifhed  beyond  a  doubt. 

•  *  -  •        . 

II  II  I  ■■II  ,     I Ill        '    ■■'    ■  J  I  ■  II         11  yi  II  ■  li  II  11  ■^■11     ■■III    i>  w^i^ii^— ,— 

Art.  XIII.  J  Difertati'on  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the 
Scythians  or  Goths.  Being  an  IntroduSion  to  the.  ancient 
and  modern  Hijiory  of  Europe.  By  John  Pinkerton.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  boards.     Nicol.     lJ>nd6n,  1787. 

A  NTIQUARIES  have  feldom  been  men  of  deep  refearch 
**^  or  profound  erudition,  and  have  written  riidre  fre- 
quently from  national  enthufiafm  than  from  the  fpirit  of 
philofophy.  For  the  mdft  part  they  have  formed^  a  favou- 
rite theory  previous  to  examination,  and  ranfacked  the  re-^ 
cords  of  hiftorV  to  elevate  the"  ch^rafter  and  fpleridour  of 
"one  nation  at  the  expence .  of  the  reft.  Of  old  it  was  fre- 
quently agitated  among  the  Aflyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Scy- 
tbiaag,  which  'was  the  moft  ancient  people  f  Similar 
inquiries  have  bceilt  purfued  in  modem  fimea ;  and  very 

K  z  ingenious 


1^2  '  Vijferiaiim  on  the  Origin  of  the  ScytTiiMs  «r  i^'oikf. 

iTpgcmous.  and  learned  dilTertations  have  been  writterf, 
though  ieldpm  read,  to  prove  jthat  Adam  courted  Eve ;  and^  . 
that  the;  devil  feduced  her  in  Chtnefe,  Coptic »  Hebrew^ 
High  Dutch,  and  Erie.  To  a  philofopher  fuch  in^inries  are 
-unimportant  and  frivolous:.-  I'o^him  it  is  fu^iciem  to  knOw 
that  mankind  have  fprimg  from  the  lavage  ftalc  ;  that  bar- 
barous nations  have  been  the  anceftors  of  civilrzcd;  that 
about  five  thoufand  years  ago  civilization  and  refinemfeni 
began  in  Egypt  and  ^he  Eaft,  and  fince  that  period  have 
been  gradually  ipreading  themfelves  wt&  over  the  V^rorld* 
Although  he  may  believe  or  fufpeft  that  there  are  diftinft 
Aboriginal  race^  of  men,  he  will  z^pt  attempt  to  trace  their 
fteps  over.Jhe  globe,  as  their  early  hiflory  is  covered  v^itli 
^rknefs  and  fable^  and  as  many  difiereat  tribes  are  blended 
into  one  nation. 

Of  late  years  a  more  fober  fpirlt  of  inveiligation  hiB  beci4 
Introduced  into  the  ftudy  of  antiquities.  The  Academy  of 
Infcriptions  and  Belles  iJettres  in  Paris  has  produced  man]^ 
valuable  difTertations  on  thisfubjed,  and  thrown  much  light 
on  the  hiftory  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe.  The  Gep- 
mahs  have,  with  much  learned  indufiry,  invefliigated  their 
cwn^anticfuitins;  and,  in  our  own  i^ation,  Sberringh^m?  the. 
translator  of  Mallet,  and  Mr.  Whitaker  of  Manchelier,  by 
|>Iending'gopd*fenfe  with  erudition,  have  nftn  to  diflin^ion 
^d  eminence  in  this  path  of  literature. 

The  author  of  the  DifTertations  before  us  feems  to  be  a 
novice  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  antiquities,  j^fthough  hi* 
c^fervations  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  nations  are  often 
juft,  they  are  by  no  means  new  to  the  learned  world ;  and 
thejprotbund  dilcoveries  wfateh  he  thinks  he  has  made,  wer^^ 
no  fecrct  to  any  perfojo  but  himfelf. 

In  the  firft  part  of  his  Differtation  he  treats  Of  the  Idtotit^J' 
of  the  Scythians,  Geta?,  and  Goths ;  inquires  whether  they 
^oceeded  frona  Europe  into  Afia,  or  from  Alia  into  Europe; 
explains  their  real  origin  and  firft'  progrcfs ;  defcribes  theif 
fetdements  in  the  Eait,  and  between  the  Enxine  and  MedL- 
terranean  Seas,  The  nanies  Getae  and  Gothi  are  often  uf^d 
lynonimouily  by  ancient  authprs„  and  probably  nrieant  oner 
people.  That  they  were  Scy thianis  in  the  general  fenfe  of 
the  word,  may  be  alfo  admitted,  for  ancient  Sbythia,  com- 
prehended a  gfeat  part  of  Europe  and  Afia,  The.SchoIiaft 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius*  fays  there  were  'fifty  Scythian  na- 
tions.   Strabo  inforiiis  us  f  that  the  Alani,  a  Scythic  natio^^ 

'•■  tV.  jii.  t  Lib.  Vi>.  565,  ■  . 
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liad  twenty-fix  languages,  Mithriclates,  king  of  Pontus,  we 
ire  told,  learned  twenty-two  tongues  to  ccnVcrfe  with  his" 
own  fubjefts,  who  were  chiefly  Scythic,  or  in  the  old  feats 
of  the  '  Scythians,  In  ftiort,  the  term  Scythian  (except 
when  confined  toScythia  proper)  was  among  the  ancients 
an  indefinite  appellation,  and  comprehended  all  the  tribes 
and  nations,  the  Sarmatians  and  Celts  excepted,  that  wan*^ 
dered  without  a  fixed  habitation  through  the  north- weft  of 
Europe  and  the  north-caft  of  Alia. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  Mr.  Pinkerton  inquires  whether 
the  Scyttians  (meaning  the  Goths)  came  originally  froni 
^aii^inavia  into  Afia,   or  from  Afia  into  Europe.    Jor* 
Dandes,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  centuryi 
afTerts  that  the  Goths  poured  from  Scandinavia  down  the 
Euxine,  thence  fpread  into  Afia,  which  they  fubdued,  and 
took  pofTeifion  of  Egypt.    But  this  idle  dream  was  neVcr 
fcrioufly  believed  by  any  judicious  hiftorian.     WheaMon- 
tefquieu  and  other  writers  have  adopted  the  phrafe  of  Jor*- 
nandes,   and  called  Scandinavia  the  officina  gentium,  they 
mean  only  tliat  the  barbarians  who  overturned  the  Roman 
empire  came  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  a  faft 
which  even  Mr.  Pinkerton  will  not  deny.    The  Edda,  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  followers, 
of  Odin  were  an  Aiiatic  people ;  and  the  mythology  con- 
,tained  in  it  is  altogether  oriental.    The  Afiatic  origin  of  the,. 
Gothic  tribes  is  known  to  all  learned  men ;  and  our  author 
may  find  it  afTerted  in  Condillac's  Cours  d'Etudej  in  the 
traoflator  of  Mallet,  and  in  Dr.  Smith's  treatife  on  the 
wealth  of  nations.     Our  author's  idea  of  a  great  Scythic 
tmpire  in  Afia,  which  was  terminated/by  Ninus,  after  laft^ 
ing  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  is  founded  on  very 
ilender  authority.    If  he  means  only  that  Afia  was  peram- 
bulated by  wandering  tribes  before  it  became  the  feat  of 
fixed  communities,  every  enlightened  reader  of  hiftory  wiU 
agree  with  hini. 

in  the  third  and  fonrth  chapters,  in  which  Mr.  Pinkerton 
defcribes  the  eaflern  and  weflcrn  fettlements  of  the  Scy- 
thians, there  is  much  learning  difplay^ed,  but  more  fancy 
and  conje<3ure.  In  one  fenfe  of  the  word  all  nations  are 
defcended  from  the  Scythians,  i.  e.  all  civilized  nations  drew 
their  origin  from  migrating  and  barbarous  tribes.  But  that 
Mr.  Pinkerton's  beloved  Goths  went  up  and  down  the  world 
merely  to  civilize  and  refine  its  inhabitants,  is  an  idea  truly 
Gothic,  and  ranks  in  the  fame  clafs  of  abfurdity  with  the 
Cuthites  of  Bryant,  the  Celts  of  Pelloutier,  and  theGothones 
of  Cluverius  and  Grotitifs,V horn  they  very  charitably  fend 
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on  the  fame  errand*  A  favourite  dulcinea  feems  to  be  as 
necefiary  to  an  antiquary  as  to  a  knight  errant.  The  ana- 
logy between  the  Greek  and  Teutonic  tongues,  on  which 
our  author  infifts  fo  much,  is  fo 'Well  known  that  Ibm^ 
learned  men  have  reckoned  them  dialedls  of  t^ie  fame  lan- 
guage. That  the  Celtae  were  among  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  though  denied,  by  oi^r  aut^iox,  is  too  wel} 
known  to  itand  in  need  of  aiiy  proof.  Mr^  Pinkerton's 
avcrfion  to  the  Geltap  is  of  the  fame  temperature  with  his  af- 
fe<aion  to  the  Go.ths.  .,     ^  .     . 

Mr.  Pinkcrton,    in  the  fccond  part  of  hi«  differtation, 
treats  of  the  fettlement  of  the  Goths  pver  all  Germany,  and 
in  Scandinavia.    In  chapter  firft  he  ihews  that  the  Germans 
were  not  of.  Sarmatic  nor  Celtic  origin.    This  was  altoger 
ther  unneceffary.     Tacitus  diftinguiflies  between  the  Gerr 
nians  and  the  Sarmatians  in  the  cleareft  and  moft  exprefs 
riianner.     Though  Cluverius,  Pelloutier,  and  Mallet,  have 
endeavpured  to  confound  the  Goths  and  Celts,  the  learned 
tranfl-itor  of  Mallet's  Hiftory  of  Denmark  has  demonftrated 
that  they  were  totally  different  nations ;,  and  that  diftinftioni 
is  now  recognized  by  every  perfon  who  has  any  pretenfions 
to  learning.     Mr.  Pinkerton,  on  this  part  of  his  liibjed,  has 
done  nothing  more  than  to  abridge  the  arguments  of  Mai-, 
let's  tranflator.     In  the  fubfequent  chapters  he  employs  a 
hundred  pages  in  proving  that  the  Germans  were  Scythians ; 
a  point  which  required  little  illuftratipn,  as  Herodotus  places 
inoft  of  his  Scythians  in  Gernriany;  and  affirms  that  the  Ifter, 
or  Danube,  W4«  the  largeft  river  of  Scythi^.    Byt  that  the 
ancients  always  defigned  one  identical  people  by  the  terni 
Scythian,  remains  to  be  proved.     In  the  laft  chapter  there 
is   much   antiquarian   refearch  and  hiftorical  learning  dif- 
playcd.     1£  Mr.  Pinkerton  poffeffed  more  temper,  a  refpedi: 
|b,r  the  abilities  of  other  authors,  and  a  left  tranlceDdan,t 
idea  of  his  own,  he.  would  excel  in  thefe  .ftudies  and  re- 
fearches. 

Pneof  his  favourite  maxims,  **  that  authorities  are  fafls 
"  in  hiltory,"  ^s  to  be  received  with  confiderable  liirytation. 
No  fmall  portion  of  hiftorical  Ikill  \i  requifite  in  apprediat- 
Jng  authorities  among  the  ancients.  What  Cefar  \vrites 
concerning  the  Gauls,  and  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans,, 
may  be  receive^  as  hiftorical  truth,  as  they  ppffeffed  the 
hig:  eit  abilities,  and  wrote  from  their  own  obfervation. 
But  fucb  univerfal  and  often  injudicious  colleftors  and  com- 
pilers as  Diodorus  Siculus  and  'IVogus  Pompeius  (abridged 
by  Juftin),  are  not  to  be  followed  as,  gyidea,  without  com- 
paring them  w^ith  theoriginal  hiftorians.  .Even  the  judicious 
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Strabo  fometimes  contradids  Tacitus,  and  ibnoetimes  hint- 
fclf.  In  phyfi^s  no  lyftem  is  formed  from  a  fingle  phaeno- 
menoDy  or  a  fingle  experiment;  and  no  hiftorical  theory 
ought  to  be  fonndcd  on  the  fingle  affertion  of  an  ancient  au- 
thor, unlcis  it  be  confirmed  by  cotemporary  writers.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  is  too  apt  to  cflimate  the  authority  of  the  an** 
cients  cxaftly  as  they  confirm  or  oppofe  his  own  opinions. 

There  is  a  ftyle  and  manner  peculiar  to  this  author,  of 
which,  as  it  is  without  example  m  ancient  or  modern  litera- 
ture, wc  fhall  prefent  Ibme  fp^cimens  to  the  reader.  Coii«- 
cerning  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hume  he  delivers  the  following 
opinion*:  "  Mr.  Hume,  who  knew  nothing  about  Goths, 
**  nor  the  Gothic  conftitution,  and  who  is  iojhallow^  that, 
•*  far  from  reaching  the  httom,  he  has  not  reached  the  bot- 
**  torn  of  the  furf ace y  but  merely  (kimmed  its  top,  obfervcs 
**  in  his  own  life,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  look  on  the  Eng- 
**  lifti  conftitution  as  a  regular  plan  of  liberty  before  the 
"  death  of  Charles  the  Firft.  A  profound  remark  truly,  and^ 
"  moft  fagacious !  Is  it  a  regular  plan  now  ?  Did  regular 
^*  plans  of  government  ever  exift,  lave  in  Utopia  ?  Have 
•'  not  all  governments,  fave  defpotifm,  been  ever  totally  ir- 
**  regular  ?  While  a  man  has  life,  his  puUe  muft  ever  be 
**  liable  to  irregularities;  when  he  is  dead,  it  is  regular 
**  enough  /''  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  will  never 
be  able  to  imitate  the  Jballownefs  of  Mr.  Hume  till  he  ac- 
quires that  regularity  of  pulfe  which  is  the  confequence  of 
death,  **  The  more  irregular  that  government  is,  it  is  the 
"  more /Vf^,  as  in  the  Greek  democracies t."  Then  Holland 
at  prefent  is  the  freeft  government  in  the  world. 

His  opinion  of  Mr.Jamos  Macpherfon  is  in  the  fame  flraifl 
oi panegyric : 

*  The  5rft  of  thefc  opinions,  namely,  that  the  Germans  were  Sar* 
znatae,  prgceeds  from  fuch  grofs  ignorance  that  I  am  reallv  aQiamed 
to  mention,  much  more  to  refute  it.  T  have  diligently  peraled  m&ft 
writers  on  Gern)an  antiquities,  but  they  had  all  fome  degree  of  read<- 
ing,  and  conld  never  fall  into  an  error  which  the  whole  ancient  an* 
thors,  find  complete  modem  knowledge,  concur  to  refute.  1  bis  un- 
happy difcovery  muft  therefore  be  affigned  to  its  right,  owner  and 
inventor,  j^mch  Macpherion,  Efq,  in  whofe  "  Introduction  to  the 
Hifiory'of  Great- Britain'"  it  £rfl  occurs.  The  author  of  that  ilrange 
and  (ruly.  Celtic  work  having,  with  that  over- heated  raihnei's  which 
genius  colliding  with  perfect  ignorance  can  alone  infpire,  attempted  to 
introduce  the  moil  difeafed  dreams  into  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland, 
Aioiight  he  could^  behind  his  Celtic  mift,  ufe  equal  freedoms  with  the 
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Irifiory  of  Ei^rope.  B^ib  man,  and  ill  adrifed !  The  mift  t>f  Celtia 
npnfcnfe  he  may  gild  with  ^  beams  «f  r«al  genius ;-  bott  Mrith<he  ig<» 
noraoce  oi  a  rcbool]>oy»  to  write  on  the  ftntiqiiiitieB  of  the  GerxBxnsy  fH 
Which  tbc  learned  of  aU  Europe  had  been  evec  GooYcrfaot,  was  de^ 
j>k>rab]e.  indepd^  and  worthy  of  etieriial  JaoglMerik  did  not  commiferr 
pition  for  the  ingenious  tranflatpr  and  coppofer  of  Irifh  poetry  mov§ 
every  reader  to  gentlenefs.  At  the  faine  time  it  is  much  fufpeded  that 
his  motives  entitle  hip  (Q  no  excufe;  and  the  high  and  contemptaoay 
jnanher  iti  which  he  treats  others  annuls  all  favour.  His  Offian  Ihewft 
that  he  piiques  himfplf  greatly  on  being  a  Celt,  and  will  not  admit  the 
Engllrti,  or  French,  or  Germans/or  other  paltry  modern  nations,  to  that 
high  honour  I  Indeed  the  nvaHce  »nd  contempt  borne  by  tjje  Cd[6c  fa- 
vages,  for  they  are  favagcs,  have  been  fai^ages  fmce  the  world  began, 
and  'will  be  for  ev£r  favages  while  a  feparat^  people,  ths^st  is,  whild 
themrclves^  and  of  unmixt  blood) ;  I  fay,  the  contempt  boine  by 
thofe  C«4t9  for  the  Englifh,  Lowland  Scots^  and  later  Irilh  (who  ar^ 
Eu^^lifa  and  Scots)^  is  extreme,  and  knows  bo  bounds.  Mr.  Mac« 
pherfon  knew  that  his  own  dear  Celts  are,  and  have  ever  bee^  re- 
garded as,  a  weak  and  brutifli  people  ;  and  in  revenge  tells  us  we  are 
aiiSarni:itXy  a  people  eminently  martial  and  famous,  which  he  forgets^ 
but  remarkable,  as  his  exprefs  quotations  (hew,  for  naftinefsl  tl^ld*; 
ing  tells  us  that  a  (hallow  book  may,  like  a  (hallow  man,  be  eafily 
(ten  through;  and  I  can  fee  nothing,  if  the  defign  of  Mr.  Macpher*. 
fon's  book  be  not  to  exalt  his  fweet  Celts  at  the  expence  of  al)  truthm 

^eaifiing,  'and  common  fenfe. 

♦  ' 

Quand  Tabfurde  eft  optre.  Ton  lui  fait  trop  d^hon^em: 

X)e  vouloir  par  raifon  combattre  fon  erreur ; 

'Ehcheiir  ell  plus  Court,  faias  s*ech^uiFer  la  bile. 

Fontaine^ 

f  Sorry  I  apt,  tovvard  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  be  (hew-^ 
iog^  againil  a  BritHh  author,  that  the  Germans  were  not  Sarinataps 
|hac  is,  that  a  Saxon,  or  a  Sile(iaa,  is  not  a  R.u£lan,  and  does  not  (peak 
the  Sarmatic  (Slavonic),  but  Gothic  tongue.  For  if  a  German  (ludent, 
in  his  firft  year  at  college,'  (hould  happen  to  fee  this  tra^,  he  will  con- 
'  dude  me  as  ignorant  as  my  cbuntryman>  Mr.  Macpherfon ;  to  confute 
^  al)folute  nonfenfe  Being  furely  as  ridiculdus  as  to  write  i(.  Stung  with 
this  refleflidn,  J  ihall  ha(len  from  my  aukward  fituation,  after  a  iflight 
remark  or  two;  for  it  would  be  abfurd  to  draw  a  fword  wten  a  fbaw 
viU  do,  and  I  have  a  champion  of  far  other  force  to  encounter.* 

His  antipathy  to  the  Celts  (probably  on  account  qf  Mr» 
Macpherfon  their  patron  and  defender)  is  no  left  ftrikiii[g» 
•*  The  Celts,"  fay$  he,  p*i52,  *<  were  fo  filthy  that  even 
f*  their  ckanlhup  was  the  extreme  of  naftinefij*^ 

*  In  the  Iri(h  one  word  has  olten  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  meanings; 
f^ffl  implies  ajlrang€r^  a  natinie^  ttiilk^  a  tjoatrior^  v^Uit^  a  pUdgr;  m 
cvn^ueror,,  the  billy  of  a  iroutp  a  'w/fger,  &c.  This  muil  be  the.-ca^'ia 
all  favage  tongues,  which  mud  be  poor  and  confufed.  But  the  Celtic, 
i  will  I'entur^  to  fay,  is,  of  all  favage  laiigoages*  the  mod  confufi^d,  as 
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^  Grffi  tre»  0f  all  favtgcf*  the  mofi  deideat  io  nndcritanfiog.  Wiff 
lioa  and  v^gennk^  may  ba  traced  among  the  Samoieds,  Laplandecf^ 
Ketroesy  &c.  ^«c  .among  the  Celis»  none  of  ^native  growth.  All  ety<^ 
IBolog^  of  names  is  folly;  bat  Celtic  etymology  is  fiieer  bvvcpyi 
Epoagh  of  Celtic  etfflu)]x3|gy  I  let  as  leave  it  to  cai^idatas  for  be^W 
pod  go  on/ 

Afi  this  way  of  writing  has  not  obtained  a  name  in  our  Un- 
giiage  we  (hall  henceforth  call  it  the  "  Pinkertonian."  ^ 

There  are  two  expreffions  quoted  above  from  tjiis  Diflerv 
jUtipn  which  we  recommend  to  the  conlideration  of  the  au-* 
th^r :  ^*  The  high  and  confemptums  manner  in  which  Jie  treatp 
<*  others  annuls  allf4vmr"^^*'  It  is  needlefs  to  draw  ^'Jtmd 
i*  againft  an  author  when  zjiraw  will  do."  , 
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J^jsi  T .  XIV.  TKp  Lounger.  A  Periodipat  Pap^y  ptihlfjbed  at 
^diT^burgh  ifi  th^  Tears  1785  and  1786.  3  vols,  izmo^ 
I2s.    jQdtched*     Creech^   Edinburgh;    CadeU|  I^ndon, 

[  Concluded  from  our  loft.  ] 

BESID£)  the  plegant  papers  of  the  ferious  and  femimentfi^ 
'  kind,  in  which  the  Lounger  holds  a  decided  preemir 
pence  over  moft  performances  of  this  nature,  there  are  other$ 
.of  a  gayer  clafs,  that  delineate  comic  piAures  of 'life  and 
manners.  The  innovation,  which  the  fudden  influx  of 
wealth  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  baa  made  in  the  code 
of  private  life,  is  well  repreiented  in  the  correfpondence  of 
John  Homefpun  and  of  Margery  Muihrom.  The  charadler 
Df  Colonel  Cauftlc  is  happily  imagined,  and  naturally  intro- 
duces much  genteel  fatire  on  modern  manners.  The  letter 
from  Urbanus,  in  the  eighty-ninth  number,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  rural  xkgarice  and  Jevtiment  which  were  cuLr 
jtiyated  at  the  country  &atof  a  man  of  fafhion,  is'a  mafter- 
piece  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  tranlcriptiom 
The  paper  on  witchcraft  contains  much  ingenuity  an4 
Jiumour. 

The  critical  effays  which  are  fcattered  through  thp 
LoUnger  have  a  very  cpnfiderable  portion  of  merit.  The 
obfervatidns  on  no vcl- writing  and  comedy  are  good ;  thofe 
pn  trage4y  ought  to  be  received  with  -fome  limitations. 
The  critical  remarks  on  the  charadVer  of  FalftafF  difplay 
inuch  knowiedge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  genius  of 
Shakefpeare.  '  The  prolific  and  tuxurjiant  imagination  of 
that  bard  is  diicovered,  not  only  in  his  tragic  but  in  hia 
^omic  fcenes«    $y  ^  fing^i^ar  felicity  pf  invention,  he  has 

produced. 
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produced,  in  the  beaten  field  of  ordinary  life,  characters  o£ 
iuch  perfect  originality,  that  we  look  on  them  with  no  lefs 
wonder  than  at  thofe  preternatural  beings  which  are  the 
creation  of  the  poet's  pen  ;  and  yet  they  fpeak  a  language 
fo  purely  that  of  common  focicty*,  that  .we  have  but  to 
,  ftep  abroad  into  the  world  to  hear  every  expreffion  of  which: 
it  is  compofed.  Of  this  fort  is  the  charafter  of  FalftafF, 
which'has  been  a  favourite  of  the  public  for  near  two  cen* 
turi^s. 

'  FalftafFis  truly  and  literally  ex  Epicuri  grege  poreus^  placed  here 
within  the  pale  of  this  world  to  fatten  at  his  leifure,  neither  difinrbed 

1  hj  foxing,  ndr  rcftraiaed  by  virtue.  He  is  not,  however,  poiltively 
much  a  villain^  thpugh  he  never  llartsafide  in  the  purfuit  of  intereft 
or  of  i^eafare  when  knavery  comes  in  his  way.  We  feel  contempt, 
therefore*  and  not  indignation,  at  his  crimes,  which  rather  promotes 
|han  hinders  .our  enjoying  the  ridicule  of  (he  fituation,.  and  the  admir* 
able  wit  with  which  he  exprefTes  hiipfeif  ip  it.  As  ^  man  of  this 
Wor}dy  hp  \%  endowed  with  the  moH  fuperior  degree  of  good  fenfe  and 
dtfcemment  of  charafkr ;  his  conceptions,  equally  acute  and  juft,  he 
delivers  with  the  exprelTion  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  underiiandiag ; 
and  we  fee  that  he  ihinks  lik^.a  wife  man,-  even  when  he  is  not  at  £e 
pains  to  talk  wifely.- 

'  Perha)^s,  indeed,  there  is  no  quality  more  confpicuousthroughoi;)]: 
the  writings  of  Shakefpeare  than  that  of  good  fenfe;  that  intuitive 
fagacjcy  with  which  he  looks  on  the  manners,  the*  characters,  and 
the  purfuits  of  mankind.  The  biirfts  of  paffion,  the  ilrokes  of  nature^ 
the  fublimity  of  his  terrors,  and  the  wonderful  creation  of  his  taiicy, 

.  are  thofe  excellencies  which  ftrike  Ipedators  the  moH,  and.  are  there* 
fore  moA  commonly  enlarged  on ;  but,  to  an  attentive  perufer  of  his 
writings,  his  acute  perception  and  accurate  difcernment  of  ordinary 
character  and  conduct,  that  fkill,  if  I  may  io  exprefs  ic»  with  which 
he  delineates  t'he  plan  of  common  life,  will,  I  think,  appear  no  lefs 
Urikipg,  and  perhaps  rather  more  wonderful;  more  wondeiful,  bccaufe 
we  cannot  fo  eafily  conceive  ^at  power  of  genius  t)y  which  it  tells  u$ 
"what  a£lua}ly  exiils,  though  it  has  never  feen  it,  than  that  by  which  it 
creates  what  never  exjflcd.  This  power*  when  we  read  the  works» 
•and  confider  the  fituation,  of  Shakefpeare,  we  fhall  allow  him  in  a 
^oft  extraordinary  degree.  The  delineation  of  manners  found  in  the 
Greek  tragedians  i%  excellent  and  juH;  but  it  cpnfiils  chiefly  of  thofe 
general  maxims  which  the  wifdpm  of  the  fchools  might  inculcate, 
which  a .  borrowed  experience  might  teach.  That  oi  Shakefpeare 
marks  the  knowledge  of  intimacy  with  mankind.  It  reaches  the  ele- 
vation of  the  great,  and  penetrates  the  obfcurity  of  the  low ;  detedls 
the  cunning,  and  overtakes  (he  bold  ;  in  (hort,  prefents  that  abHratt  oJF 
lite  in  all  its  mcde^,  and  indeed  in  cvtry  time,  which  every  one  with* 
out  experience  mult  believe,  and  ^stry  one  with  experience  mufl  know 
•to  be  true. 

*  With  this  fagacity  and  penetration  into  the  charaders  and  motives 
4}f  n^ankind,  Shakefpeare  has  xnvelled  FalliaiF  in  a  remarkable  degree : 
he  never,  utters  it,  however,  out  of  character^  ox  at  a  feaion  where  it 

might 
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mlgbt  better  \it  fpared,  Indeevly  his  gop^fenfe  Is  rather  in  hh. 
thoughts-^an  in  his  fpeech ;  for  fo  vfi  may  call  thofe  f<Hiloqtties*in 
ii^ich  he  generally  utters' it.  He  knew  what  coin  was  moft  cnrretit 
witH  thofe  he  dealt  withal,  and  faihioned  his  diiconrfe  according  to 
the  dlfpoiition  of  his  hearers :  and  he  fomedmes  lends  himfelf  to  th<; 
ndicole  of  his  companions^  when  he  has  a  chance  of  getting  any  in» 
tereft  op  the  loan. 

*  But  we  oftener  laugh  with  than  at  him ;  for  his  humonr  is  infinite, 
and  his  wit  admirable.  This  quality,  however,  ftill  partakes  in  him 
pf  that  Epicurean  grofTnefs  which  I  have  remarked  to  be  the  ruling 
chara^leriftic  of  his  difpofition.  He  has  ndther  the  vanity  of  a  wit, 
nor  the  iingularity  of  a  humorifl,  but  indulges  both  talents,  like  any 
other  natural  propenfity,  without  exertion  of  mind,  or  warmth  of  enh 
jbyment.  A  late  excellent  a6tor,  whofe  lofnthe  ftage  will  long  i^rec, 
nfcd  to  reprefent  the  charafter  of  PalftafF  in  ftipanner  diilerent  Mm 
what  had  been  unifornily  adopted  from  the  time  of  Quin  downward^}. 
He  exchanged  the  comic  gravity  of  the  old  fchool  for  thofe  burfts  of 
laughter  in  which  fympathetic  audiences  have  fo  often  accompanied 
him.  From  accompanying  him  it  was  indeed  impollible  to  refrain*; 
yet,  though  the  execiition  was  maflerly,  I  cannot  agfee  in  that  id^a  tf 
the  chara^er.  He  who  laughs,  is  a  man  of  fieeling  in  merriment. 
l^alftaiF  was  of  a  very  different  con  ititntion.  He  turned  wit,  as,  he  fay i, 
he  did  **  difeafe,  into  commodity ,'^-r->"  Oh!  it  is  much  that  a  lie- with 
a  (light  oath,  and  a  jefl:  with  a  fad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that 
liever  had  the  ache  in  his  (houlders/* 

'  The  greateft  refinement  of  morals,  as  well  as  of  mind»  is  proda|:ed 
by  the  culture  and  exerciie  of  the  imagination,  which  derives,  or  is 
taught  tb  derive,  its  objeds  of  purfuit,  and  its  motives  of  a£lion,  not 
from  the  fenfes  merely,  but  from  future  con^derations,  which  fancy 
anticipates  and  realizes.  Of  this,  either  as  the  prompter,  or  the  tt* 
ilraint  of  conduft,  FalftalF  is  utter  y  devoid  5  yet  his  imagination  is 
wonderfully  quick  iand  creatine  in  the  pictures  of  humour  and  the  aiTo- 
ciations  of  wit.  But  the  "  pregnancy  of  his  wit,^'  alccording  to  his 
own  phrafe,  •*  is  made  a  tapfter ;"  and  his  fancy,  how  vivid  foever, 
dill  fubjedls  itfelf  to  the  grofTnefs  of  thofe  fenfual  conceptions  which 
are  familiar  to  his  mind.  We  are  aftoniHied  at  that  art  by  which  Shake** 
fpeare  leads  the  powers  of  genius,  imagination,  and  wifdom,  ill  cap* 
tivity  to  this  Ton  of  earth ;  it  is  as  it  tranfported  into  the  enchanted 
iiland  in  the  Temped,  we  faW  the  rebellion  of  Caliban  fuccefsfiil,'  and 
the  airy  fpirits  of  Profpero  miniflering  to  the  brutality  of  his  (lave. 

' '  Hence  perhaps  may  be  derived  great  part  of  that  infinite  amafe- 
ment  which  fucceeding  audiences  have  always  found  from  the  repr«- 
fentation  of  FalftafF.  We  have  not  only  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  com- 
binations, and  of  that  contrafl  to  which  philofophers  have  afcribed 
the  pleaftire  we  derive  fiom  wit  in  general,  but  we  have  that  fingular 
combi|(iation  and  contrail  which  thegrois,  the  fenfual,  and  the  bratifh 
mind  of  FalllafF  exhibits,  when  joined  and  compared  with  that  ad- 
mirable power  of  invention,  of  wit,  and  of  humour,  which  his  con« 
verfation  perpetually  difplays. 

'  In  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes  we  find  a  chara£^er  with  a 
remarkable -mixture  of' Wifdom  and  abfurdity,  which  in  one  page 
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4ot9mmtt9^f  ia^citfy  and  genius ;  hot  his  good-fenfe  hoW  fief  of  1\]^ 
V^fc»fed  ia^giDstios,  of  his  :over-raling  madnefs  for  the  atchievemeiit^ 
pi  tipiglit^erraii^yy  for  hesoic  valour  and  Keroic  love.  The  ridicnlp 
i|i  d^B  charadier  of  Don  Quixote  confifts  in  raifing  low  and  vulgar  in- 
cidents, through  the  medium  of  his  difordered  fancy ,  to  a  rank  of 
jya^ppptaflce,  digifitj;  iwdiblempity,  to  which  in  dieir  nature  they 
l^e  t)ke  Btpft  oj^poiite  that  can  be  imagined.  Widi  FalHaff  it  is  nearly 
^e  jevesfe;  ^e  ridicule  is  produced  by  fabjeAing  wifdom*  honour, 
jWfi  pther  the  moft  grave  and  dignified  principles,  to  the  contr^  of 
l^^f^cafs,  liuiFoQfieryy  and  folly.  It  is  like  the  ^aftime  of  a  family 
4l^ipcr^,'j)v}vprf  I^^ghter  is  equally, ei^cjted  by  drefling  clowns  as 
j^tiemen,  .ox  gendemen  as  clowns.  InFalftsm,  the  heroic  attri*- 
^n^s  of  Qur  feature  are  made  to  wear  die  garb  of  meannefs  and  ab- 
Airdity.  In  Don  Quixote,  the  common  and  the  fervileare  clothed 
.ill  .the  dre&s  pf  the  dignified  and  the  majeUxci  while,  to  heighten 
^jieiidicole,  Sancho,  in  the  half-deceived  fimplicity,  and  half-dif- 
jG^nOD^  f^rewdnefs  of  his  chara^er,  is  every  now  and  then  employed 
^rpoUoif  tije  malk. 

/  '  if  you  lyould  not  think  me  whimfical  in  the  parallel,  continiied  * 
^inyifxiend,  I  ihould  (ay  that  Shakefpeare  has  dra^yn,  in  one  of  \k\% 
,lfl\0ie4^^cly  fubfequent  plays,  a  tragic  cbara^er  very  much  refem- 
;bli^g  the  comic  one  of  FalHaff;  I  mean  that  of  Richard  the  Third. 
Both  are  men  of  the  world ;  both  poffe^s  that  fagacity  and  underfland- 
lipg  which  is  fitted  fpr.its.purpofes ;  both  defpife  thole  refined  feelipgs^ 
,d)<^ie  motives  of  delicacy,  thofe  reflraints  of  virtue,  which  might  op* 
)|i|tt^  the  courfe  they  have  marked  out  for  themfelves.    The  hypo« 
^a^y  P^  ^^^^  co^^  t^co^  nothing ;  and  they  never  feel  that  detefUofi 
.ff  ii  to  themfelves  which  rankles  in  the  confcience  of  lefs  determineii 
^^yppciitel.     Both  ufe  the  weaknefies  of  others,  as  ikilful  players  at 
^  gaj^e  do  the  ignorance  of  their  opponents ;  they  enjoy  the  advan* 
^ge  not  only  without  ielf* reproach,  but  with  the  pride  of  fuperiority. 
.iRid^^rd  indeed  afpires  to  the  crown  of  England,  becaufe  Richard  H . 
,w^^^  and  ambitious ;  FalilaiT  is  contented  with  a  thoufand  poun4s 
.of  Jtiftice  Shallow'^s,  becaufe  he  is  only  luxurious  and  diifipated.  Rich- 
ard courts  Lady  Anne  and  the  Prlncefs  Elizabeth  for  his  purppies  ; 
h^alfiajF  makes  love  to  Mrs*  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  for  his.     Richar^  . 
{is witty,  like  FalilalF,  and  tal^s  of  his  own  figure  with  the  fame' 
iarcaftic  indifference.     Indeed,  fo  much  does  Richard,  in  the  higher 
^walk  of  villainy,  refemble  Falftaff*  in  the  lower  region  of  roguefy 
.^nd  difiipation,  that  it  were  ndt  difficult  to  fhew,  in  the  dialogue  of 
.the  two  chucaders,  however  diifipiilar  in  fitoadon,  many  pafifages  and 
iC^prefiiOtts  in  a  ilyle  of  remarkable  refemblance. 

*  Of  feeling,  and  even  of  paflion,  both  chara^ers  are  very  litU^^ 
j^fceppble;  as  FaKUfF  is  the  knave  and  the  fenfualift,  fo  Richard 
.is  the  villain  of  principle.  Shakefpeare  has  drawn  one  of  paflion  in 
^the  perfon  of  Macbetn.  Macbeth  produces  horror,  fear,  and  fome- 
times  pity;  Richard,  deteftation  and  abhorrence  only.  The  firft  ho 
rhas  led  amidftthe  gloom  of  fublimity,  has  (hown  agitated  by  various 
^ARd  ,wartring  emotions^    He  is  fometimes  more  fanguinary  than 
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fticliard)  becaufe  he  is  not  tn%nfible  of  fie  weakoefs  or  tite  paffloo  of 
revenge ;  whereas  the  cruietoy  of  Itieh^u^  ii  only  pitott'dabate  to  tho 
cbjed  cff  his  ambition^  at  the  cowardice  of  FaUlaft  is  proportionate 
to  the  objedl  of  his  fear:  bat  thebloodjr  and  flBvengefal  MiK:beth 
is  yet  fufeeptible  of  compaffion,  and  fabje^  to  remorfe.  In  contem* 
plating  Macbeth  we  often  regret  the  perveriion  tff  his  natafis;  ktA 
€ven  when  the  jaAice  of  Heaven  of^rbkes  htm,  ^t  almoft  forgfet.oi]f 
batfied.  at  his. enormities  in  par  pity  for  his  osisfortiiries.^  Aiefaardr 
Shakespeare  has  placed  amidft  the  tangled  patfasof  party  and  aanbir: 
tioo;  has  reprefented  conning  and  fierce  from  his  biFth,  untpuched' 
1^  the  fenfe  of  humanly*  hardly  fubje£l> to  remorfe;, and  nqrer  to 
ceotrkion ;  and  his  fall  produces  that  unniixed  and  perfefl  fatxsfac^ 
tion  which  we  feel  at  the  death  of,  fome  faViSge  bead  that  had  defo* 
b^.the  country  from  inftinfiive  fiercenefs  arid  natural  mali^tf. 

*  The  weird-fiders^  the  gigantic  ddtiei  of  northern .  mytholbgy^ 
«re  fit  agents  to  form  Macbeth.  Richard  is  the  prodndtion  of  tkofib 
ivbrtdly  and  cfeebing  demons  who  Aide  upon  the  earth  th^iriliM. 
meoti  of  mlAihief  to- embroil  and  plag«e  mankind.  Falftaff  it^  tfa# 
work  of  Circer'M<l  her  iWiniih  aflbdates,  wbo^  iafome  hiVQmttsL 
lioor  of  revelry  and  riot,  mocilded  this  coitipoand  of  grofs  4e<« 
Iftnchery,  acute  difcernmenti  admirable  Invention^  and  nimble  wlf^^ 
and  fept  htm  fop:  a  confort  to  England's  madcap  prince;  to  ilamp 
corrency  on  idlenefs  and  vice,  and  to  wave  the  flag  of  folly  and  di^ 
pation  over  the  feats  of  gravity,  of  wifdojh,  and  of  virtue.*^ 

Thefe  ingenious  obier yationagive  the  critic^  reader  *<  bac|( 
^^the  image  of  his  mind,"  happily  illuftratecl  and  exprefiU 
in  the  moS  dlegant  language.  ,  ' ' 

.  The  Loanger.criticiies.UYing  p*t$  iswejl  i$  thedeaS. 
Robert.  Burn^  the  Ayrihire  ploughman  and  poet,  w^s  £rft 
introduced  fo  the  public  notice  in  ft  very  elegant  paptr  in 
this  coUeftion*.  We  are  focry  to  learn,  frohi  jhe  laft  num- 
ber, that  the  authors  of  the  Mirror  and.  the  Lounger  bave^, 
isken  their  final  leave  of  the  public  in  the  charafter  of  peri-* 
odicri  efiayifts.  Compoiitions  of  this  kind^  that  adtdre& 
themfehret:  to  the  fancy  and  the  feelings,  form  kn  elegant 
^dit^on  tb  the  Hock  <  of  public  pfeafure,.  and  infinuatoin^ 
ftnidiion  «iilder  the  yell  of  amufement.  By  a  lav^.of  Alfredii 
a  merchant,  'who  had  made  three  voyages  to  foreign  psirts^ 
was  entitled  t6  tjie  honours  of  nobility  i  the  authors  before 
lis  have  aireacly  made  two  fuccefsful  ones;  and  as  th^  vows 
ofiauthots^.Iike  thofe  of  lovet's,  are  not  to  be  entirely  cre- 
dited, we  are  not  without  hoy^  of  hearing  *<  nm^  laft'Ufmk 
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Art.  XV.      Fbfeign' Literary  Intelligences 
[  Cmtinuedffm  our  loft.  ]  • 

T  N  order  the  more  effeSuaUy  to  accomplish  the  a<Ivance-^ 
4  ment  df  literature  and  icience,  feveral  learned  focieties 
Jlaye  i)6efi  eftablifhed  in  DenmarJc,  under  the  patronage  and 
proteftion  of  the  crown. 

1 .  The  Royal  Society  of  Sciencesi  

2.  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Imprbvfenftent.bf  the  DaniAi* 
Hiftory  and  Language. 

3.  A  CorAmimon,  appointed  by  tne  prefent  king,  for  di- 
refting  the  legacy  made  by  Ar.nas  MagnulTon,  a  native  of 
Iceland,  This  Maghuffon,  being  a  profefTor  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cppenhagan,;  travelled  many  yearp.  over  Iceland^ 
for  the  purpofe.  of.  coUeftuig  .nianufcript$«.  .  Many  .oif  thieie 
wercdeftroyed  in  the  drcadfutfirc  which,  in  tbe.yea?  1738^ 
reduced,  the  greateft  part  of  Copenhagen  to  afhes*  .The  re* 
fttainder,  coniifting  of  fourteen  hundred  volumes,  including 
many  thouftnds  of  twriginal  deeds  and  records,  he  gave  to  the 
OniveriSty.  AH  thefe  manufcripts  are  to  be  published  •;*and; 
for  defraying  this  eicpeficd,  the  p'rofeflbr  bequeathed  his  wKbli 
forturibi  The  prefent  nrienibers  of  the  royal <n)mmiffion. for 
managing  the  Af nefian  legacy  are  me!n  equally  diilinguifhed 
by  rank  and  learning.     Their  names  are  as  follow  :  i 

Botte  Willum,  Lord  Liixdorph,  privy-cottnleUor,  knight 
of  the  Danebroge,  deputy  of  the  royal  chancery,  inipeSoc 
of  thjs  univeriity  and  fchools  in  both  kingdoms,  aiTeifbr  o£ 
the  high  court,  and  preiident  for  life  of  the  royal  fociety  of 
fciences :  Peter  Freideric  Suhm,  lord  of  his  raajefty's.  bed- 
chamber, &c,  John  Erichfen^  the  king's  counfeUbr,  lord  of 
the  exchequer :  Sculo  Theodore  Thorlaicus^  the  kihg^s  couh-p 
fellor :  J^rties  Baden,  profeflbr  of  eloquence  iti  thetrriiverfity 
of  Copenhagen ;  A4)raham  Kail,  profeflbr  of  hiftory ;  and 
Grim  Johnlon  Thorkelyri,  profeflbr  of  antiquities  in  the 
faid  univerfity. 

The  publications  that  have  been  made  by  the  above^ 
mentioned  gentlemen  are,^  *  , 

1 .  Kriftni  Saga ;  or  the  Hiftory  of  the  Introduction  of  t|ie 
Chriftian  Religion  into  Iceland; 

2.  Gunnlang  Ormftunga  Saga;  or,  theXifeof-.Gunnlang- 
Ormftunga,  an  Icelandic  Nobleman  in  the  tenth  century ; 
with  cuts. 

3.  Kungurvaka ;  or,  the  Lives  of  the  firft  Six  Bifliops  of 
Schalholt,  in  Iceland. 

4.rEdda;  or,  the  ancient  Mythology :  confifting  of  longs 
colleded  by  Sxmund  the  Sapient^  in  the  eleventh  century. 
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To  which  may  be  added  the  following,  aU  of  them  writtm 
in  the  Icelandic  language,  and  tranilated  into  Latin^  with,  a 
gloffary: 

.  '   I.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Orkneys. 

2.  The  Hiftory  of  the  firft  Settlement  in  Iceland  by  Nor* 
vreglans,  Scotch,  Irifli,   and  Emigrants  from  the  Weftern 

.Ifiands  of  Scotland,  or  the  Hebrides. 

:     3.  Heruarar  Saga ;  or,  the  molt  ancient  Hiftory  of  Sweden* 
4.  Rymbagia;  or,  the  ancient  Aftronomy. 

.  5.  Eyrbyggia;  or,  the  Hiftory  of  the  firft  Inhabitants  of 
the  weftern  Part  of  Iceland. 

All  thefe  manufcripts  have  lately  beep  publifbe4  at  the 
expencc  of  Lord  Suhm,  who  ^K>t  only  pays  ialaries  to  fevemi 
ftudents  for  tranflating  old  manufcripts^  but  alio  keeps  his 

j library,  confifting  of  more  than  .one  hundred  ajid.  twenty 
thoufand  volumes,  open  to  the  infpe(ftion  of  all  men  of  let- 
ters, and  conftantly  adds  to  it  the  beft  new  publications  on 

*all  lubje£ts,  and  in  all  languages.  His  collediion  <^  books 
in  geography  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  larg^ft  and  the  moli  com- 
plete in  the  world ;  among  which  there  is  an  UQ|)araIUled 
chorographical  <;olleftion  relating  to  Great-Britain..    Thfe 

Jibrary  has  coft  its  munificent  owner  about  forty  thoufand 

.pounds.  .       '   f 

There  is  a  fourth  literary  fociety  in  Denmark,  namely,  the 

..Royal  Society  of  Heralds.     This  fociety  has  already  pub^ 

Jiilred  a  diftionaVy  of  the  Daniih  nobility,  under  the  preiir 

dency  of  Mr.  Bertouch,  knight  of  the  order  of  StanijBausj  and 

one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

The  fame  encouragement  which  is  ftewn  in  Denmark  to 

.polite  literature,  is  extended  to  the  fciences  and  theifine  arts. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Painters  and  Architefts,  under  the 
aufpices  oif  the  king,  and  the  management  of  bis  majefty's 

^brother,  has  produced' leveral  artifts  of  confiderable  enii- 
nence  and  reputation.  Mr.  ;Friefler  the  engraver^  and  Mr. 
Abeldgaard  the  painter,  are  juftly  held  in  high  efteem  both 
in  France  ajid  Italy,  though  their  names  are  but  little  known 
in  England.  Mr.  Wide  welt  the  ftatuary,  has  rivalled  the  ex- 
citlency  of  his*  father,  and  ftgnalized  his  fkill  by  the  monu-^ 
lent  ol  Frederick  Vat  Rolkild.  Mr.  Abeldgaard  is  at  prer 
riit  employed  in  painting  the  heroic  ,a<ftions  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark^  intended  to  decorate  the  great  rooms  called  £2^^ 
Saleriy  in  the  royal  palace  at  Chriftianlburgh,  in  order  to 
tranlmit  to  lateft  pofterity.  deeds  worthy  of  kings. 

Such  is  the  general  view,  of  the  ftate  of  literature  and 
fcience  in  Denmark ;  whofe  interetts  and  advancementarc 
not  likely  to  be  either  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  thole 

illuftrious 
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illuftiioas  ffleii  td  ^hom  his  majefty  his  recooitfnieiided  fhtdi^ 
Thcfeare, 

Lord  Schacb  RathloW,  nlinifter  6f  flate.  This  noblemad,r 
patron  of  the  royal  univeffity  of  Copenhagen,  endeayoui^s  to 
iixeite  in  that  learned  body  a  fpirit  of  emulation^  and  to  en-^ 
courage  diflinguiihed  merit  by  fuitable  rewards. 

Count  Bernftorph,  minifter  of  ftate  fof  the  foreign  de- 
partment, whO)  treading  in  the  footfteps  of  the  late  Count 
JBerhftorphy  his  iUuftrious  uncle,  beftows  on  his  tenants  a 
meafure  of  happinefs  unknown  to  their  neighbours  and  fel-« 
low-fubjeds,  by  emancipating  them  from  feudal  oppreffion. 

Lord  George  Kofenkrank,  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty  | 

whofe  zeal  for  the  profperlty  of  his  country  is  to  be  equalled 

only  by  his  political  knowledge,  derived  both  from  ftudy  and 

aAual  experience.     This  nobleman  refided  long  in  England 

-as  ambaifador  from  the  Daniih  court. 

Lord  Henry  Starhpe,  minifter  of  ftate,  whole  charaftef^ 
progrefi,  and  (ituation  in  life,  are  laid  to  bear  a  near  refem-* 
blance  to  thofe  of  the  Lord -Chancellor  Thurlow  in  England^ 

Lord  Huch,  minifter  of  ftate,  and  a  general  in  the  army^ 
Is  well- known  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Silefian  war  in  1758. 

Having  mentioned  thefe  public  efforts  for  the  advance** 
ment  of  knowledge  in  Denmark,  we  ihall  proceed  to  take 
notice  of  the  diftinguifhed  philanthropy  and  public  fpirit  q£ 
the  Count  Reventlow,  firft  lord  of  the  royal  exchequer.  The 
count  has  beftowed  on  his  vaflals  and  tenant§  as  much  free^ 
jdom  as^itis  poftible  for  him  to  confer :  but  he  does  not  ftop 
here.  Like  a  father  to  his  tenants,  he  has  eredled  fchoon 
On  his  eftates,  where  children,  without  any  expence,  are  in- 
ftruifted  in  reading  and  writing,  and  where  rewards  are  dit- 
^ibuted  among  fuch  as  excel  in  their  ftudies,  and  in  ther 
probity  of  their  manners.  The  example  Off  Count  ReventloW^ 
4)y  a  powerful  fympathy,  excites  a  very  general  imitation* 
The  attention  that  is  fliewn  in  Denmark  to  education  de- 
lerves  the  higheft  praiie.  To  the  negligence  <>{  it  in  Eng- 
land may  be  afcribed  the  vice  that  terminatas  in  the  prema-* 
ture  death  of  many  of  the  natives. 

The  Batavian  mnfes,  which  have  indeed  illuftrated  thfe 
ii!itural,  civil,  and  politicalTrghts  t>f -mankind,  but  which 
fcave  grovelled  longer  in  the  mud  of  ancitrtt  philology  than 
Svas  neorifikry  to  bring  to  light  all  that  was  worthy  of  being" 
^npwn  in  ancient  authors,  have  affunlcd  of  late,  as  might 
have-beenexpe&ed,  an  angry  tone  and  aipeft,  aiid  mingfeit 
4n  the  rage  of  civil  difcbrd.  Thfe  power,  or,  as  ma:ny  will 
t5>y,  the  tyranny  of  the  States-General,  while  it  enc6m-age» 
political  inveiftive  oh  one  fide^  iwes  ahd  tcfftrains  all  literary 

ppa-» 
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jrodtiflions,  within  Ihc  pr^ciaftsof  the  provinces,  in  favour 

jof  the  Stadtbolder.    But  there  is  a  proteffor  iji  Gottingeri, 

an  ^fiiv^drfity  town  in  the  dominions  of  Hajnover,  who,  with 

,eguat  induiiryand  fpirit,  diftingpi/hes  himfelf  by  fpecuhi- 

jtiops  in  fervour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party.    The 

States  of  .Holland  maxle  a  formal  complaint  of  tbbGottingen 

policial)  to  the  regency  of  Hanover>  in  vain.    The  pro- 

<flfl[c»r-wa&  permitted  td  cfommunicate  his  fentiments  arid 

oBfctvSfttdrts  with  perfect  freedom.    Mis  publications  are 

gf^Mily  bought  up;  read,  and  clrcnlated,  among  the  Prince 

of  •Cfrarfg^'k  friends  in  the  United  Provinces.    The  States  ^t 

ifilftj.ufy^d  it  prudent  to  buy  up  all  the  copies.   This  proved 

^<p^^i;it  enc9uragcm0nt  to  the  profeffor  pf  Gottingen. 

.■^pilMtgWu.n    ji  I     Jill  <    till    I      i    I         M         I    I  I  mmmmmmmrm 
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A^T^  16.  •  ''Fr(^e  on  fenjeral  Occafions,  accompanied  «with  fomt  fleets  in 
Tet^fe,'  By  George  Colman.  3  vols.  £mall  8vo.  los.  6d.  boards, 
Cadell.  'London,  178^. 

Ibyfft  4  Colman  has  long  been  known  to  the  world  for  his  genius  in 
j^jL  varions  departments  of  literature.    His  works,  which  had 
•  heeii  publiflied  in  detached  pieces,  are  now  formed  into  one  coUeb* 
tionl     The  firft  volume  confiUs  entirely  of  eflays,  under  the  tide  of 
the  Adt^enturer,  the  Genius,  the  Gendeman,  and  the  Terrse  Filius. 
'Volume  fecond  contains  a  number  of  letters,  and  other  mircelianeous 
produdioDS,  amoDg  which  are.  Critical  Reflexions  on  the  Old  Engliih 
Drtoatic  Wj-iters  j  Preface  to  the  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ; 
'Appendix  to  the  Comedies  of  Terence  ;  Remarks  on  Shylbck^s  Re* 
ply  to  the  Senate  of  Venice ;  and  Thoughts  on  Public  Education, 
The  two  articles  laft  mentioned  are  now  pnnted  for  the  .firft  time. 
There  are  likewife  fome  poetical  compofitiott,1  among  which  is  the 
RoUiad,  a  helt>ic  poem,  written  in  1759.    It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  t^at-this  piece  has  no  connexion  with  die  fatirical  poem  of  the 
fame  title^  pubhihed  a  few  years  ago.     Volume  third  comprizes  the 
tranflation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  j  a  great  number  of  prologues 
and  epilogues,  fome  of  which  were  never  before  printed ;  with  a  few 
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Art.  17.  J  Trip  to  Holland  \  containing  Sketches  of  Chambers:  togm 
tber  lAjith  Curfory  Obfernuitioni  on  the  Manners  and  Cufloms  of  thw 
Dutch,    2.  vols,  fmall  8vo.  5  s.  fewed.   Becket.   London,  1787; 

This  is  profeiTedly  written  in  imitation  of  Sterne'ff  Sentimentai- 
Journey,  which  it  refen^bles  not  l«fs  in  the  defultory  fprnv  of  the  nar- 
.  tative,  than  in  the  (hortnefs  of  the  chapters,  and  the  whole  Sbandeait 
'  0yle  of  publication*  In  the  choice  of  his  fubjedb  the  anihor  haa 
Ukewtfe  copied  the  manner  and  tafte,  but,  in  the  profecution  of  tbeni^ 
has  feldom  attained  to  the  charaderiilic  pathos  of  his  predeceifos. 
He  condn^ls  os  through  a  Angular  country  withoat  increaiing  our  in-^ 
formation  i  and  we  are  introduced  to  fcenes  and  perfons  which  pro* 
mife  novelty,'  without  proportionable  interefl.  An  affectation  of  the 
caricature  is  too  often  perceptible  ;^  and  judicious  remark  facrificed 
to  the  whim  of  frirolity.  The  prodcrdlion,  however^  is  not  without 
(bme  merit,  both  of  a  negative  and  politive  kind.  It  will  neither 
weary  the  reader  with  prolixity,  nor  difguft  him  with  coarfenefs ;  and 
Ihe  entertainment  it  affords,  though  at  the  expence  even  of  a  Dutch» 
man,  k  more  tiaflured  by  liberality  of  ientiment  than  by  national 
prejudice* 

A«.T.  i8*  J  Poetical  Tour  in  the  Tears  1 7^4,  1 785 ,  msd  1 7ff6r^  By  m 
Member  of  the  Arcadian  Society  at  Rome.  8vo.  48.  fewed.  Rob* 
ion  and  Ca     London,  1.787. 

We  are  informed,  by  an  advertifement,  that  thefe  poems  are  the 
cfFufions  of  momentary  impreflions^  kaflily  written  on  the  very  fpo(» 
where  thofe  impreilionfi  were  received,  without  any  intention  of  future 
publication ;  until  fome  of  them  having  been  printeii  in  magaannee 
and  newfpapers  inaccurately,  and  unknown  to  the  author,  he  at 
leng^  determined  on  becoming  editor  to  the  whole  colledion  hsm« 
felf.  Thefe  poems  bear  few  or  no  marks  of  any  obvious  affie^lation  ^ 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  written  without  enthufiafm,  and  will 
therefore  be  read  without  tranfport.  The  aathor,  however,  dircovera< 
a  poetical,  though  not  afplendid  fancy;  and  he  feems  to  pofFefs  • 
facility  of  veriiiication  well  adapted  to  the  extemporaneou  execcifCs 
of  a  fportive  votary  of  the  mufies. 

.  AftT.  I9W    The  Odes  of  Anacr$Qn  ;  tranjfate£  from  the  Greek.     By  tbi^ 
Rev.  £>.  H.Urguharti,  M.4*    410.21.    Cadell.    London,  1787. 

There  are  feme  peculiar  circumftances  which  in  one  refped  facifi- 
tate,  and  in  others  impede,  the  attempt  of  tranflating  the  ode9  of 
Anacreon.  The  general  finoilitude  of  the  fubjeds,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  verfe,  fuperfede  that  verfatility  of  talent  which,  is  indifpenfable 
In  transfufing  into  a  different  language  the  fenciments  of  moit  of  the 
fvther  lyric  poets ;  but  the  beautiful  tendernefs  of  Anacreon  reqiairef« 
the  mod  delicate  touches  of  art.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Urquhart  ha» 
performed  the  undertaking  fuccefsfuUy.  He  has  rendered  the  fenfe 
^  the  author  with  propriety  and  elegance ;  and  where  the  quantity 
-  of  the  meafure  could  only  be  fuppl^  by  paraphtaie^  has  prefervod 
(Ik  Spirit  of  Anagr^Hi 
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o^RT.jLO.     l^be  Attorney's  Vade»Mecum^  and  Client's  hftruQor :  treating 
tf  Anions  (fetch  as  art  mnjo  mdfl  in  Ufe)  i'*of  profecuting  and defendlr^ 
them  ;  of  the  Pleadings  and  La'w;  alfo  of  Hue-and-Cry^     7 he  Suhje&s 
arranged  in  a  char  and  perjpicuous  Manner.     By  John  Morgan^  Bar^ 

rifter  at  La^^    2  voli.   8vo«   i2s.   boards^  London^ 

The  dcfign  of  this  work  is  to  enable  pratlitlonen  to  anderftand 

^almbft  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  profcCuting  and  defend irtg  of 
actions.  It  is  arj-anged  in  fnch  a  manner,  that,  whenever  a  difBculc 
cafe  occurs,  if  an  attorney  has  any  dOubts,  he  may,  in  moft  inftanceSp 
immediately  refer  to  a  fimilar  point,  and  find  inltrudions  for  manag« 
ing  the  caufe  to  rhe  greated  advantage  of  his  client.  In  the  execution 
of  this  work  Mr.  Morgan  has  chiefly  followed  the  plan  of  Comyns't 
Digeil,  but  occaiionally  made  conliderable  variations;  omitting 
what  feemed  of  little  ufe^  adding  what  was  evidently  of  importance, 
and  faggefling  a  variety  of  oblervations  on  cafes  copied  from  that 
learned  author.  He  has  alfo  availed  himfelf  of  the  New  Abridge- 
ment, commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bacon's,  though  principally 
taken  fi'om  manufcripts  of  the  labe  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert.  Whil« 
thefe  have  been  avowedly  his  moi\  general  guides,  he  has  had  re« 
cottrfe  to  other  books  of  known  utility,  and  has  not  negleded  th« 
late  reporters.  Obfervations,  likewife,  refulting  from  his  own  expe^ 
hence,  are  frequently  interfperfed  in  the  work.    He  has  avoided,  as 

'  xnuch  as  poifible,  Latin  terms,  that  the  whole  might  be'better  adapted 
to  the  purpofe  of  general  ufe.  Witli  all  thefe  advantages,  Mr.  Morgan 

'  prefumes  that  this  work  will  be  of  unqueHionable  utility  to  gentle* 
men  at  the  bar,  as  containing  multum  in  parnfo.  In  this  bpinion  we 
readily  join  with  him ,-  and  wiih  luccefs  to  the  produce  of  his  induHry, 

.'which  has  been  fo  laudably  exerted. 

.  Art.  21.  The  Vindication  of  Fame  ^  an  Ode\  in  Honour  of  John  Hofmari^ 
Efq,  Infcribed to  the  Howardian  Committee,  4to.  is.  jDilly.  Lpn^, 
don,  1787. 

.  We  are  informed  that  this  Ode  having  been  anticipated  by  th« 
•*  Triumph  of  Benevolence,"  the  author  added  fo  many  llanzas  as 
might  Conned  it  with  the  name  of  John  Howard,  Efq.  the  gentleman 
celebrated  for  his  hunianity  in  the  vlfuing  of  prifons.  Mr.  Howard; 
it  is  generally  known,  declined  the  honour!  of  fculpture  which  wer# 
intended  for  him  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  fame  amiable  modeft/ 
would  have  led  him  to  deprecate  thofe  of  poetry  likewife,  had  he  ever 
l)een  apprized  of  the  deugn.  But  it  may  "be  fome  confolation  for 
the  officioufnefs  of  compliment  to  know  that  the  wreath  of  fame,  with 
which  he  is  prefented  by  this  poerical  volunteer,  was  never  produced 
in  the  laurel  grove  of  ParnafTus. 

Art,  22.    A  Poetical  Epiftle  to  a  Curate.    By  Jofiab  Thomas.,    4to« 
2s.  6d.  Faulder.    London,  1787. 

This  cpillle  has  been  profefledly  written  witK  the  lands^ble  view  of 

'  Veconciiing  the  author  to  his  own  condition.     He  appears  to  be  •">!• 

whofe  mind  is  enriched  by  reading  and  reflection.    The  fentimeni* 

are  philofopbical,  and  arc  generally  enforced  in  an  anii^^ted  ftrain  of 
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."Art.  23.    ^he  fallen  Cottage,  a  Poem.  By  T.  C.  Ricbman.  4X0.  ss.63. 
Wall.     London,  1787. 

This  poem  fomewhat  refeiiibles  *' The  Deferted  Village,''  whieh 
,the  author  has  evidently  had  in  his  eye.  The  rural  fu^A  of  the 
latter  is  here  contradled  into  a  fmaller  compafs ;  but  the  agreeable 
:fimplieity  of  the  fcene  and  charaders  is  preferved  without  modi  di* 
minution.  It  is  written  in  blank  verfe,  and  the  meafure  is  frequently 
liarmonious ;  butj  on  fome  occaiions^  we  find  errors  of  quantity,  and 
on  others,  violations  of  cadence. 

^Art.  24.  J  Jhort  EJajf  on  the  TropagattonandDifyerfion  of  Animal s 
nnd  Vegetables :  being  chiefly  intended  as  an  Anfisjer  to  a  Letter  lately 
publijhed,  and  Juffofed  to  be  twritten  by  a  Gentleman  ofExeter^  in  Fa^ 
*vour  0/ equivocal  Generation.  i2mo.  is.  6d.  Wilkie.  London^ 
1787. 

The  do£lrine  of -equivocal  generation  was  not  without  fome  abet* 
tors  among  the  hypothetical  philofophers  of  ancient  times ;  but  it 
never  was  fupported  either  by  fatisfadlory  argument  or  obfervation, 
and  has  long  (ince  been  exploded  as  a  viiionary  notion,  founded  otiy 
in  the  extravagance  of  conjediure.  An  attempt,  however,  being  lately 
snade  to  revive  this  antiquated  opinion  by  a  gentleman,  as  is  fuppofed^ 
of  Exeter,  the  author  of  the  prefent  Eflay  has  taken  up  the  pen  ia 
refutation  offuch  whimfical  theory.  To  mention  the  fads  and  argn- 
ments  adduced  in  the  difpute,  would  be  unneceflary ;  we  ihall  there- 
fore only  obf^rve,  that  the  author  of  the  produ£tion  now  before  u$ 
examines  the  fubjed  with  the  candour  and  judjgment  of  a  philofopher ; 
and  that,  by  various  remarks  and  confiderations  drawn  from  natural 
hiftory  he  evinces  the  improbability  of  any  other  mode  of  propag^« 
tion,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  than  that  which  is  confo* 
jiant  to  the  obvious  law8ofthecreation»  therelultofphyficdinquiayp 
aad  the  experience  of  mankind* 

Art.  25.  An  Effay  on  the  Method  of  ftudying  Natural  Hi fory.  Being 
an  Oration  deli*vered  to  the  Societa*  A  ttur^st  Studiofirum  at  ESnburgh^ 
in  the  Tear  \']%t.  By  Richard  Kent  fjh,  8vo.  2S.  'Elmfly.  Lon- 
don, 1787. 

In  this  eflay  the  author  delivers  a  general  account  of  the  thiee 
great  departments  of  nature,  commonly  called  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, and  the  animal  kingdoms;  fpecifying  the  moil  ebvious  dif- 
tindions  in  each,  and  pointing  out  the  writers  who  have  treated  moA 
fully  of  the  different  fubjeds.  This  eflay  may  be  ufeful  as  a  guide  to 
thofe  who  are  purfuiug  the  pleaiing  fiudy  of  natural  hiitory. 

Art,  26.  SeleS  Cafes  in  the  different  Sfecies  of  Infanityy  Lunacy,  or 
Madflefs^  nvith  the  Modes  ofPraSice  as  adopted  in  the  Tnatment  of 
each.  By  IVilUam  Perfed,  M.D.  8vo,  6s.  boards.  Murray, 
Ldodon,.  1787. 

^Tuis  volume  confifts  of  fixty-one  cafes  which  have  come  under  the 
^'athox't  obftrvation*  tie  makes  no  attempt  to  inveftigate  the  caufes 
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«f  \t^9mty\  but  morely  4ercribes  the  fymptoms  of  die  various  pa« 
tientSji  and  the  means  which  were  ufed  for  their  reoovery. 

Art.  27.  P'ro/peSiiis  of  a  SyJIem  of  Anatomy  ;  iiluflrated  <witb  ahovi 
T*wo  Hundred  and  Forty  Copper- plat esj  colleSedfrom  the  moft  celebrated 
Authors  in  Europe.    By  Andre<w  Bell^  F,S.J,S,     Folio.     London, 

The  obje^  of  this  work  is  to  famifli  a  complete  view  of  the  fcienc^ 
of  anatomy  in  its  prefent  improved  ftate,  by  exhibiting  repreient- 
ations.  of  the  various  parts  of  ^e  human  body,  with  an  account  of 
their  different  fun^ions.  It  appears  that  the  work  is  already  con^ 
fiderably  advanced^  for,  out  of  two- hundred  and  Ibrty  copper-plates, 
of  which  it  will  confifH  one  hundred  and  forty  are  faid  to  be  coai«^ 
pleted.  The  price  of  the  whole  is  fixed  at  mne  gi^neas.  Having 
ieen  no  fpeciinen  of  the  wofl^  we  <!aii  as  yet  judge  only  in  regard  ta 
the  utility  of  the  defign.  \  Its  merit  will  depend*  in  a  sreat  meafur^ 
upon  elegance,  but  moft  of  all  upon  accuracy,  which  is  indif* 
penfable.  ' 

Ajr.t,  28.  A  Set  of  Anatomical  Tables  f  <with  Explanations^  and  an  Abridgt^ 
ment  ofthefraHkt  ofMtd^wfftry ;  <voith  a  View  to  illujli^ate  a  Treatifo 
on  that  Subjea,  andaOflleaionofCafes.  By  William  Smellie^  M.O. 
A  nenfi  Edition^  carefully  correSed  and  revifed^  taitb  Notfs  ofid  Hbtftram 

'  tions.  Adafted  to  the  preftnt  improved  Method  of  Braaiee,  By  A. 
Hamilton^  M.D.  F.R.S.  Edinburgh,  and  Profejfor  of  Midwifery  in  tbi 
Uni'verfty  of  Edinburgh,    Svou  6s.   Ellioit.     London,  1 787. 

This  volume  comprehends  forty  tables,  fufiiciently  well  executed 
in  the  common  manner,  and  accompanied  with  a  (hort  account  of 
the  obftetrical  practice  in  the  different  fituations  reprefented. 

Art.  29.    An  extraordinary  Cafe  of  lacerated  Vagina ,  at  the  full  Berkd 
rfGeftati^ni  nvith  Objervations,  tending  to  Jhtw  that  many  Cafes  re* 
laied  as  Ruptures  of  the  Utemu  baivo  been  Lacerations  of  the  Vagina* 
By  WilHam  Go£^on,  Member  of  the  Corporation  ofSnrgoom  in  London^ 
8vo.  is.6d.    Murray.    London,  1787. 

It  appears,  ffom  this  cafe,  and  Mr.  Goldfon*s  obfervations  on 
fome  others,  that  a  laceration  of  the  vagina  has  been  confounded  hf 
obftetrical  praditioners  with  a  rupture  of  the  oteras  >  from  the  for. 
flier  of  which  accidents  no  fofpicioii  had  hitherto  been  entertained  of 
the  child's  ever  efcaping  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  fad^ 
however,  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  cafe  related  in  the  prefent 
pamphlet ;  which  likewife  affords  proof  that  fuch  an  Occident  is  by 
no  means  neceffarily  fatal ;  but  that  a  woman  fo  circumftanced  m^y 
be  fafely  delivered,  without  performing  the  Caefarean  operation. 

Art.  30.    Sfanijh  Memoirs:  in  a  Series  of  original  Litters,    Containing' 
the  kiifiory  of  Donna  tjabella  IXella  Villareoj  Niece  to  Don  John,  twoto- 
»ietb  and  lafi  Duko  ofAranMna*     Fublijhedby  the  Author  of  Maria^  , 
or  the  Generous  Rufiic»    I  a  mo.     z  vols.     5s.     boards.  .  Ellipt. 
London,  1785. 

If  we  may  credit  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  thefe  letters,  t{iej 
were  difcovcred  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  cheft  in  the  Scots  college 
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$x  Seville,  by  a  bi(hop,  who  was  for  many  years  faperior  of  that  femi* 
nary ;  and  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  about  th«  year 
1 67 1.  We  rouft  acknowledge  it  appears  not  very  coniiftent  witii 
this  account,  that,  though  containing  the  epiilolary  correfpondence 
of  natives  of  Spain,  no  mention  is  made  of  their  being  tranflated 
from  the^  language  of  that  country.  We  arc  therefore  kft  to  con- 
clude that  they  wer^  originally  written  in  Englifh ;  a  fuppofitioa 
which  cannot  be  admitted  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  their 
being  fabricated.  Whether  genuine  or  fictitious,  they  are  not  happily 
conceived  for  affording  cither  entertainment  or  inf!ru£tion  ;  and"* 
every  effential  incident  in  the  narrative  is  a  violation  of  probability. 
The  editor  has  added  a  pofifcripty  in  which,  from  the  extraordinary 
occurrences  in  the  hiftory,  he  recommends  a  perpetual  confidence 
SB  the  goodnefs  of  Providence.  1  he  moral  deferves  to  be  incul-r 
cated ;  but  we  wilh  to  have  attained  it  by  the  perafal  of  lc&  than 
feventy-one  fuch  melancholy  letters. 
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,   jpr    Aye ysT    1787. 

THE   LOW    C0U|»T|tlE8, 

^HE  grai^d  objeft  jto  which  all  eyes  are  attrafled,  xh^ 
^    centre  around  which  the  great  political  powers  of  Eu- 
rope have  beguB,  or  meditate  to  arrange  thcmfelycs,  .m 
difierent  ilationfi,  as  it  were;  a^id  at  different  di(lanceSj»  is^l 
the  ancient  Belgium,  diftinguiihed  at  prefent  from  France 
and  Germany,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged,  by  the  namo; 
of  the  Low  Countries,  including  the  Auftrian,  or  catholic^ 
as  well  as  the  Seven  United  Provinces.    It  is  not  quit^  two 
centuries  fince  the  whole  of  thefc  provinces,  to  the  number 
of  feventecn,  were  united  in  one.  common  caufe ;  a  refift- 
ahce  to  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  governed  at  that  time,  by  the 
elder  branch  of  the  hou^e  of  Auftria,  to  whom  the  "Nether- 
land^  had  been  transferred  as  an  inheritance  in  the  end' of 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy 
to  the  Archduke  Maximilian.    The  fpirit  of  liberty  preV 
vailed  over  the  veteran  armies  of  Spain,  and  tbe, wealth  of 
the  New  World.     Ten  of  the  feventeen  provinces,  having 
fuccefsfuUy  vindicated  andeftablilhed  their  privileges,  after? 
a  long  ^nd  bloody  war,  returned  to  their  obedience  tinde^ 
^  SpniiJ^  monarch,  |n,thc  charaftcf  pf  thePukeof  Bur^ 
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ifaRdy-^  the  other  feven,  under  the  aufpices  and  ftandard  o£ 
William  of-JsTallau,  Prince  of  Orange,  after  a  conteft  in 
arms>  ilill  more  obdinate,  and  of  longer  duration,  formed  the 
confederacy  commonly  called  the  republic  of  Holland.     At, 
the  preient  moment,  although  the  cauies  in  which  they  ar«. 
irefpedively  eiigaged  are  neither  common  nor  even  £milar, 
yet  in  this  they  agree,  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  difoorh- 
tented  with  their  refpeftive  Ibvereigns  ^  and  whether  with  », 
or  without  jufl:  caule,  breathe  the  fame  ferce  ifpirit  of  li- 
berty, which,  even  in  remote  times,  diftinguilhcd  the  Belgic 
nation^  and  exempted  them  from  the  molt  grievous  of  thoie 
taxefi  which  the  vi£torious  Romans  impofed  on  their  fub- 
jeded  neighbours.     Were  aU  thefe  provinces  united  at  thii 
day  in  sC  common  caufe,  and  under  one  head,  the  greaieft 
republic  ia  the  world  would  be  formed,    Alpirit  of  emu-' 
lotion  among  the  different  flates,  each  retaining  its  own  pe- 
culiar forms  of  internal  government,  the  connexion  that 
iiibfifts  between  each. individual  fubjed  in  fmall  flates  and- 
the   public;    and  that  unity  of  defign  and  aftion  which 
would  be  given  to  the  exertions  of  the  confederacy  in  a 
popular  caufe  by  one  fovereign  and  leader ;  thele  circum- 
ilancesi.  in  the  adventurous  and  enlightened  times  that  have 
interyened  between  the  period   when   the  feventeen  pro- 
vinces were  transferred  to  the  Auflrians,  and  the  prefent,, 
might  perhaps  have  exalted  the  united  Belgic  nation  to  a 
height  of  profperity  and  fplendour  unknown  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  world.     The  Belgic  provinces  have  great  caufe  to 
lament  the  marriage  which  exalted  the  heirs  of  the  houfe 
of  Burgundy  to  the  imperial  purple  ;  and,  what  is  not  more 
true  than  remarkable,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  at  the  head 
of  the  Seventeen  United  Provinces  alone,  would  have  been 
more  powerful  princes  than  they  have  ever  been  fmce  the 
fovereignty  of  them  has  been  united  in  their  perfon,  with 
tKat  of  the  German  and  Italian  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auilria  :  fuch  is  the  advantage  of  compaA  dominion,  and 
the  prefence  of  the  fovereign. 

When  ilates  and  kingdoms  are  united  under  one  fbve- 
r^ign,  whethex  by  conqueft,  or  fucceflion,  or  fcederal  corn- 
pad,,  it  is  the  conflant  fate  of  the  fmaller  to  fall  into  the 
wake^  to  ufe  a  marine  term,  of  the  greater.  The  laws,  the 
cuiloms,  the  manners  of  great  monarchies,  are  extended 
from  the  court  to  the  annexed  kingdoms,  which  become  {o 
many  provinces.  The  interefts  and  incUnaiion^  of  the  ;pcw 
.and  e3^treme  parts  of  the  empire,. are  facrificed  to  the  poli- 
tical views  and  perfbnal  humours  of  the  diflant  monarch,  - 
^ibie  hi^iifelf^  and  expofed  to  the  intereilec^  cgunfels  of 
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Aiofc  around!  him,  who,  with  afll  thfer'  prejuSiceS*  of  edii^' 
cation,  and  the  confidence  cff  power,  are  enftufted  iil 
the  provinces,  with  the  firft  offices,*  civile  itiilifkrV,*  ^tid  ec^.*^^ 
clefiaftic :  hence  proceed  jealopfles,' liiiirmursi  axirf  difconj*' 
fents,  which  oftfcn  break  oirt  ihtoaftis  of  revolt  2lri<i  rebel- 
lion. Independence  of  governitient  is,*  ih  generali  a'  greatei? 
bleiEng  than  any  other  that  can  accrue  to  a  fniall  kingdoiti 
ihnexed  to  a  greater.  It  nodiriflies  national  ^  ^rfdi^ ;'  it  fti-' 
Ifiulatcs  a  fpirit  of  exertion  and  glory  in  ihdividtialsV  Wh6,' 
ni  moderate  independent  kingdoms,  by  diftinguifliyd'  meirir 
ire  q(uickly  brought  under  the  eyef  of  the  court ;  it  watchcrf 
c5Ver  the  public  interefts,  and  ftudieS  the  objfecSs.  v^hWlj  the? 
nation  are  invited  to  purfiie,  eithei'  by^  ibcal  or  foliticaT 
fituatibn. 

According  to  thefe'  fentrmenfs,  it  has  hap^n^d  s^t  dif- 
ferent times,  that,  when  two  diftinft  and  independe'nt'  kin^^^ 
dbms,  each  enjoying  its  oWh^'laws^  have  been*  uttited  by, a' 
fdsderal  compaft  under  one  foveyeign,  the  we^er,  irfordfer 
to  preferve  its  liberty  and  independence,  has  ftparateld  itfdf* 
from  the  former.    Thus  Spain  and'  Portugal  wer^  fulVjeft  td 
the  faiHi  fovereign,  Philip  the  Second ;  and,  notw?tBftaild- 
ing  that,   in  this  foederal  uiiion  the   P6rtugue!ie  obtained* 
moft  advantageous  conditions  from  Sjpain,  they  Ab  foohef 
found  a  favourable  opportunity* than  they  revolted  froni 
their  alle^a'nce,  and  elefted  the  Duke  of  Braganza  for  theiV   . 
king.    Sweden  and  Denmark  were  united  by  a  foederal 
compaft  under  one  monarch ;  but  the  S\Vedes,  judging  H 
fcparatioh  mbre  for  their  intereft,  Broke  the  treaty  and- 
chofe  for  their  fovereign  Guftavus  I.    In  th6  Scotch  parlia- 
ment, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  oh  the  queftion  concern* 
ing  the  fettlement  of  the  fucceflibn  to.  the  crown  in  tb6  Ha* 
noverian  family,  it  was  obferved,  tjiat,  although  the  Scots,- 
*  in  the  firft  confederate  war,  had  acquired  great  reputation^ 
and  their  trade  was  expofed  to  various  diiadvantages";  yet, 
during  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  were  not  fo  much  afs-men^ 
tioned  :  and,  after  the  peace  was  made,  their  foldiers  were 
difbandied  without  any  gratuity  or  grant  of  privilege, '  The 
Scots  patriots  infifted,  on  this  occafion,  on  the  corruption 
of  tlieir  peers,  the  embezizlement  of  their  public  treafure, 
the  conftant  oppreffion  of  the  commons ;  of  taxes,  burthens; 
and  contemptuous  treatment;  the  tuin  of  their  commerce 
4t  Darien  \  the  proliibition  of  watering  at  the  Eriglilh  co- 
lonies ;  and  other  grievances'  which  they  were  forcfed  to' 
fufFer,  as  if  they  had  been  aliens  dr  outlawl.     Some  of  the 
Scots  .noblemen,  it  was  ur^ed,  and  others  of  gteit  intereft 
with- their  coiintryraeii,  who  h^id  cafy  iccefs  toi  ttee  fovc-* 
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itign,'  had  fanig'  bcien  inflaenccd,-  by  thtf  hopfes  of  rdwardy 
to  overthrow  ^tne  aut;hority  of  tbfe^laws,  and  even  fmhalfy  Ur 
repeal  the  old  and.enaS  new  ones.  Thefc  men;  the  Scots* 
tfcitri&ts  alfirmfedV  werer  under  engagements  to  aflent  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  Englift,  and'  to-  be  fvrbfervient  to  that 
intereft  before  thev  were  promoted  to  employments.  Fronr 
the  acceflfton  of  James  tlie  Firff,  it  was^  faid,  to  the  throne 
cff  England,  a  ^a:ce  of  one  hundred  yeairs^,  the  power  of  the 
inajgift^tes,  decifions  in  courts  of  jufticej  parliaments,  au- 
thority, jurifdiftion*,  allegiance,  the  conduft  of  war,  and 
the  laws  themfelves,  had  been-  sdl  fubjefted  to  the  direftioir 
of  the  Englifli.  The  hiftof  ian*  who  relatesr  thcfe  particuw 
lars  *  adds,  *<  AH  thefe  thingy  vf'ere  made  fubj^fts  of  heavy 
«<  compteints  by  the  Scots,  which,  however,  it  is  certaw 
<*  thi  icings  of  England  had  .it  not  hr  their  po^^er  to  re-' 
«<  drefs  :  for  ktngs  mu/i  of  mc^^  hemour  the  niore  poweffut 
«  nation:' 

This  is  t  juft  pifture  of  the  geirerai  fitiiation  of  lefle* 
ftates  and  kingdoms  When  they  sre  added  to  the  ddmihiom^ 
of  diftant  and  powerful  monarchy. 

AUSTRIAN   ll£TH£&I^ANt>$v  . 

'  Asthe'Belgie  nation  derive  their  liberties'  aficf  frfe'cconfti-^ 
tution  from  an  earliei"  origin  f  han  any  6thei:  government  o*f 
Europe,  the^Y^'netian  ftate  alone  excepted,  fo  there  is  n« 
nation  in  which,  on  the  whole,  greater  moderation  has 
been  difpteyed  by  the  fovereigns,  or  lefe  inclinaffion  to  ih- 
Vade  the  rights^  of  their  fubjefts.  Not  only  did  the  Seven-^ 
teen  Province^  enjoy  uninterrupted  liberty  mider  their  rc- 
^£livc  dukes  and  counts,  from  tbextirties'  of  the-  fucceflbw 
of  Chairfemagne,  when  they  Were  firft  formed  t>  and  afteif 
they  w^re  united  into  one  great  dominion  under  the  dukeiE 
of  ^Burgundy,  but  frorii  the  period  when  they  were  annexed 
tb  the  Auftrian  territories  to  the  prefent  rtioAient,  from  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  to'  Jofeph  the  Second,  there  is  but 
dne  inftance  of  an  Auftrian  monarch  attacking  what  mat 
be  called  his  maternal  inheritance  •;  for,  though  the  Spanim 
court  continued  war  with  the  Dutch  for  the  Srft  nine  yearg^ 
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^  See  a  full  accoont  of  the  iituatloh  and  complaints  of  Scotland 
in  die  Sixth  Book  of  Cunninghamls  Hiilory  of  Great-Britain. 

f  For -a  very  fatisfadlory  and  pUaiing  account  of  the  origin  and! 
pjrogrefs  of  the  Auilrian  provinces  in  the  Netherlands^  and  the  ftate 
they  were  in  on  the  eve  of  the  prefent  commotions,  fee  the  Skietchet 
given  of  them  by  Mr.  Shawt 
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of  Philip  the  Third,  tnd,  after  a  truce  of  fwclve  yeats,^rew 
newed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip.the  Fourth^ 
the  Second  Philip  was  the  only  a^reflbr..  •.    , 

The  Auftrian  princes,   in  their  conduft  towards  their 
faithful  and  afieftionate  Flemings,  are  not  Icfe  entitled  to 
the  praife  of  found  policy  than  to  that  of  moderation.     If 
the  Ibvereigns  of  the  NetherJands  would  chufe  to  derive  all^ 
the  advantages  from  the  foil,  from  the  rivers,,  and  local, 
iituation  of  thofe  provinces,  ar^d  from  the  noted  ingenuity 
of  the  natives  in  works  of  induftry  and  art,  they  mult  treat; 
them,  not  as  flaves  or  inferior  animals,  but  as  feilow-nien»> 
entitled  to  proteftion,   liberty,  aiid  juftice. .    Thefe  alone  > 
infpire  thofe  habits  of  induilry  which  are  the  life  of  com^ 
merce,    The.mifery  and  defolation  which  have  io  oixt% 
beenv  occafioned  in  great  monarchies  by  tyranny  and  in- 
^ftice^  Ihould  open  the  eyes  of  princes,   and  expofe  to^ 
their  view  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  enormity  of  their  crimes,  * 
As  in  private  life  exp/erience  evinces  that  virtue  leads  ta 
happinefs,  and  vice  to  mifery,  fo  the  pernicious  confe-- 
quences ,  of  oppreffion  ought  to   teach  the  governors  of 
kingdoms  the  wifdom  of  political  juftice,     Thp  connexion 
between  activity  and  freedom,  between  induftry  ar^d  juftice, 
on4:he.  one.l>and,  aijd  between  floth  and  oppreffion  on  the 
Cither,  is  beautifully  expreffed  by  Virgil, 

Liberia^  gua  fera  tamen  rejpexii  inerttm. 

•    -"  . 

The  prefcnt  emperor,  it  would  appear,  is  willing  to  grant 
fccurity  in  pcrfon  and  property  to  the  order  of  peafants  ia 
his  Auftrian  territories.  Wherefore,  it  may  be  aflced, 
Ihould  this  a6Hve  prince  be  fo  anxious  to  fow  the  feeds  of  • 
liberty  in  a  new  foil,  and  yet  tear  it  up  where  the  tree  has 
been  fo  early  planted,  and  fo  profperoufly  flouriflied  ?.  : 

He  wifhes  to  introduce  new  regulations  into  the  Nether-* 
lands,  it  is  faid,  fpr  the  benefit  of  his  people:  <'  In  their 
f*  hands  he  is  fafe :  he  will  rem?:dy  all  real  grievances :  he 
*<  will  not  fuffer  any  of  his  interidants^  or  otf^r  officers ^  to  !?€ 
"  guilty  of  a5ts  of  oppreffion.'*  But  againft  ajl  thele  evils 
there  is  a  fecurity  more  effectual  and  permanent  than  any , 
that  the  will  of  one  man  can  beftow  provided  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  by  the  conftitution.  Is  liberty  to  be  accepted  by' 
the  h5o:h-fpirited  and  freeborn  Flemings  as  a  gift,'  from  the 
generpfity  of  an  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  not  claimed  from 
the  Duke^  of  Burgundy  as  a  debt  due  to  juftice?    Thb 
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ROSE  or  JUSTICE  *  IS  fwcct  even  when  plucked  ^  and  car* 
Tied  in  the  hand  'which  may  foon  throw  it  away,  and  in 
whicby  at  all  events,  it  muft  foon  wither ;  but  its  fra- 
grance  is  flill  fweeter,  and  will  fiourifli  tonger  on  the  tree. 
No  pretence  of  abules,  or  of  vain  inftitutions ;  no  confider- 
ation  whatever,  fliould  be  fufFered,  direftly  or  indireftly,  to 
invade,  even  in  one  inftance,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
conftitution,  provided  the  prefervation  of  the  conliitutioa 
itfelf  does  not  render  certain  alterations  in  thefe  laws  to  be 
Indifpenfably  neceffary.  We  fay  dirtOly  or  indirtffly;  be- 
cause innovations  acquiefced  in  are  converted  into  prece«» 
dent$9  and  precedents  are  accumulated  into  laws.  The  ' 
cvi^s  arifing  thence  cannot  be  remedied  without  violence  ; 
and  the  rcftoratipn  of  good  order  muft  neccffarily  be  pre- 
ceded by  anarchy  and  bloodilied;  for  in  all  iiates  the  fove-' 
reign  power  gradually  aiTumes  greater  prerogatives  thai* 
originally  belonged  to  it,  and,  its  invafions  and  influence 
reciprocally  ftimulating. and  ftrengthening  each  other;  ty-' 
jranny  feizes  the  reins  of  governnient,  and  rules  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  until  the  people,  reduced  to  extremity, .  in  felf«* 
defence,  aiTert  their  conftitutional  and  natural  rights-.  It  is 
not  the  map,  therefore,  who  inflames  the  natural  propen-^ 
iities  of  crowned  beads  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  his 
people,  that  is  either  a  true  friend  to  his  prince^  or  a  well« 
i^ifher  to  the  ftability  of  his  government, 

7HJS   FLEMINGS, 

The  Flemings  beheld  at  firft  the  attacks  of  his  imperial  * 
fnajefty  on  the  monafteries  and  church-lands,  though  not 
without  concern,  yet  without  thofe  lively  emotions  they 
dilcovered  upon  the  jnvafion  of  their  civil  and  perfbhal 
j-ights  :  when  hereditary  juridI£tions  were  aboliflied ;  when 
SEIGNEURS  wpre  deprived  of  their  power,  and  prafti- 
tioners  in  la\y  of  their  livelihood;  when  a  native  pf  Brabapt 
might  be  fhot  without  ceremony,  if  he  did  not  obey  the 
icall  of  an  excife  officer,  and  the  vvhip  and  knout  might  be 
;jipplied  in  the  Belgig  nation,  asv  in  Auilriaand  Ruffia,  at 
jhe  Hod  of  a  defpot.  Had  the  provinces  teftified  their 
^larm,  and  fignified  a. determined  purpofe  of  refiftance,  the' 
poment  the  monafteries  began  to  be  plundered,  the  rapine 
pf  the  emperor  might  have  been  checked  in  the  beginning. 
Jiis  fcheme,    by  the  connivance  of  the  laity,   has   beca 

*  The  pageant  ufed  by  certain  cities  in  th?  Low  Countries  is^ 
^V9  and  gaincs^ 
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partly'  apcdm^^lifliecl,  at  the  expence  of  the  clergj ;  Itis 
mind  has  now  taken  a  firmer  hold  of  his  objed,  and  he  wiH 
]<ecede  from*  it  with  the  greater  f-eluftance%  AH  this  a5* 
iords  2  moft  important  and  pathetic  ieilbn  to  the  neigh» 
boutikig  nations,  as  all  are  ihterefted  in  the  preiervation  of 
|leace  and  political  independence.  It  is  the  violation  of 
bm  that  tbi'ows  every  thing  into  confuiion  and  miiery : 
wit3i  regard  to  internal  government,  akid  with  reijpeft  to 
ttattonsd  freedom  and  power,  h  fubverts  even  kingdomsj 
Prince^  perhaps  imagine  that  they  fee  ibme  etui  to  theii 
defires,  aind  that  the'  next  acceffion  of  power  which  the^ 
ImVe"  in  view,  will  be  the  msoA  at  which  they  will  aim:  bnt 
t^iey  find  that  the  horizon  retires  before  them,  and  that  it 
will  fbudflill  only  when  they  ceafe  to  pur&e  it.  It  is  a 
comrhoii  intereff,  therefore,,  to  maintain  juftice  and  to  fue** 
couir  the  oppreiied,  in  order  to  preveht  the  evils  of  immo^ 
derate  power  and  ambition;,  and  to  meet  that  enemy, 
while-  yieft  Weak  and  dTifbatM/y  whonv  they  mnaft  otherwiie 
^fftoounter  at  their  owii  doors-  undor  ^eat  di&dvaoQ'* 
klg^s.' 

.  The.Auftrian  Netherlands  &ave  enjoyed  their  rights  tnA 
privileges  upwards  of  fixteenr  hundred  y^ars,  and  they 
hkve^  been  uniformly  coniifmed  to  them  by  the  oaths^  of 
»tl  their  fovereigns  upon  their  coronation ;  as  weH  as  gim^ 
ranteed  by  neighbouring  powers  in  various  treaties,  partis 
cularly  the  barrier  treaty  of  171 5,  To  refign  them,  there- 
fore, without  a  ftruggle,  was  not  to  be  expedled.  They 
have  prefented  repeated  and  fpirited  remonflrances  to  go-^ 
'^cmment,  iVhich  are  now  under  confideration.  And  from 
fhefe  we  ate  enabled  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  makes  head  agairtll  the  fv^ord  in  the  hand 
of  tyi*atlts.  The  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  con- 
fiftm^  of  three  branches,  bears  a  ftrong  analogy  to  thd 
Englifk  conftitution :  and  as  Englishmen,  when  they  op- 
pofe  the  arbitrary  or  unwift  meafures  of  government,  plead 
the  general  inclination^,  and  even  determinations  of  the 
people ;  Ilq  the  remonftrants  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  plead 
the  information  they  have  received  from  the  fyndics,  or 
reprcfentatives  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Opinhn 
unites  a  people  ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  emancipation 
from  flafvery  is  efFefled.  The  multitude  without  leaders 
would  prove  torpid  and  inactive,  or,  if  aftive,  aftive  to  no 
nurpofe  ;  atid  a  few  daring  fpirits  combined  in  one  projeft 
without  the  people,  would  be  defencelcfs.  But  the  weight 
#f  the  people  givev  force  and  efficacy  to  the  fcheiiies  of 
I  '  their 


^tbeir  leaders,  who  give  life  ^nd  dire&ion,  in  their  turn,tlo 
the  fentiments  of  the  people. 

As  the  fights  of  the  Flemings  are  confirmed  by  a  long 
iferies  of  ages,  and  clearly  defined  by  exprels  and  writtea 
engagements,  fo  we  find  their  clz^ims  to  liberty,  a^d  their 
•remonftranoes  againft  arbitrary  power,  to  be  unembar* 
tafled  and  diftind,  plain,  bold,  and  almoft  didlatorjal.  It 
^muft  be  confeiTed,  it  was  not  in  this  Ayle  that  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  England  urged  their  claims  to  immunities  ^nd 
•rights  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James,  the  Firfi^ 
and  Charles  the^Firfl.  The  genuine  patriots  of  thoie  dajJ 
ifelt  the  dignity  and  advanced  the  juft  pretcnfions  of  humaa 
nature.  But  their  natural  being  blended  with  their  confti«> 
tutional  rights,  and  the  conftitution  not  yet  J>u|*ged  from 
the  grpfineis  of  feudal  barbarity,  we  find,  in  their  fpeechea 
in  parliament,  as  well  as  in  their  addrefTes  and  fupplica** 
tions,  a  ftrange  mixture  of  what  is  due  to  mankind,  with 
a  reverence,  almoft  fuperftitious,  for  the  perfbns  and  authO" 
rity  of  princes.  In  the  com poiit ions  addrefTed  to  the  go- 
vernors-general of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  emperor, 
the  remonftrants,  without  violating  the  decorvim  due  to 
crowned  heads,  fpeak  with  the  freedom  and  energy  of 
ancient  Romans*  Neighbouring  nations  that  have  any 
rights  to  proteft,  "are  interefted  in  the  fupport  of  this  ge- 
nerous fpirit  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  It  was  from  p^ 
commerce  with  Flanders  that  we  imbibed  with  induftry 
ideas  of  freedom,  without  which  induftry  cannot  exiu* 
Deftroy  all  the  roots  of  induftry  on  the  continent,  and. it 
will  foon  fade  and  fall  in  Great-Britain. 

The  Flemings  complain  of  the  introduftion  of  Aufirians 

to  the  firft  places  of  power  and  truft,  juft  as  their  anceftors 

did  of  that  of  the  Spaniards.     Their  jealoufy  is  naturally 

directed,  not  fo  much  againft  the  emperor  as  thoie  who 

furround  his  throne.    Yet  Prince  Kaunitz,  an  enlightened 

and  experienced  ftatefman,  ^advifes  moderation,  while  the 

emperor,  confirmed  perhaps  in  his  firft  fentim^nts  by  thofe 

of  military  counfellors,  prepares  to  fend  an  armed  force 

into  the  Netherlands ;  a  meafiire  which  is  indeed  neceffary 

.  to  enable  him  to  enforce  his  reform,  or  to  recede  from  it 

•  with  a  good  grace,  and  without  diminution  of  bis  au-* 

tbocity.     The  IbbjedJ-s  'of  Brabant  are  exempted  from  the 

burthen,  of, quartering,  the  troops;  but,  in  lieu  of  this,  they 

are  afTefTed  to  a  certain  amount.    This  tax,  with  ptherst 

^they  have  in  faft  refufed  to  pay,  until  the  encroachments 

.of  the  emperor  are  retrafted,  agreeably  to  the  conllitu- 

jUpaal.li^ws^f.jBr4b>ant  ^od.Flgn4erS|  ^nd  the  other  prp^* 

vinces. 
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:«inccs.  This  Condudl,  though  legal,  is  highly  fpidxcis 
What  can  the  emperor  oppofe  to  it  but  force?  and  if  hm 
oppofes  force  to  jufticc,  is  it  to  be  liippofed  ^hat  a  fpirit 
^indignation  and  reiiftance  will  not  be  excited  in  the 
BelgiCy  and,  in  fbme  degree,  in  other  nations  ? 

It  is  a  common  error  among  politicians  that  fubjefls  arc 
to.be  governed  by  habit  and  example,  without  ftudying  or 
difcerning  the  figns  of  the  times.  In  countries  where  the 
doctrines  of  the  proteftants  prevailed,  the  rapine  of  politi* 
cal  power  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  enthuiiafm  of  reli- 
gion. But  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith  in  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
,therland8,  though  not  fo  violent  as  in  former  times,  is  ftitt 
ftrong  and  aftive ;  and  the  plunder  of  the  monafteries  vio- 
lates the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  Angular  fpedacle  to  behold  the  monafteries  of 
Flanders  converted  into  magazines  and  places  of  arms  ;  and 
the  priefthood  ranged  on  the  fide  of  liberty  and  the  natural 
Tights  of  the  people.  , 

THE   SEVEN   UNITED    PROVINCES* 

From  the  earlieft  formation  of  this  republic  jealoufies. 
V'ere  entertained,  by  many  of  the  nobles,  of  the  illuftjiouj 
houfe  of  Orange.  It  was  laid  that  William  of  Naflau, 
the  firft  Prince  of  Orange  of  that  name,  the  founder  of  the 
republic,  aimed  at  the  fovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
and  had  it  in  contemplation,  under  the  name  of  theit 
Stadtholder,  to  become  didator  to  the  other  provinces. 
From  this  jealoufy  fprung  a  faction  inimical  to  the  family 
of  Orange,  which  was  Itrengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
policy  of  France  operating  on  the  commercial  rivality  ai 
England,  which  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Holland,  and 
with,  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company.  It  was  doubtlefs  the 
invincible  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  the  ardour  of  a  juft  caufe^ 
not  perfonal  ambition,  which  fupported  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
as  well  as  his  immediate  fuccefTor,  in  thofe  unparalleled 
and  fuccefsful  efforts  which  they  made  in  oppofition  to  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  certain  it  is,  that  William  the  Third,  Prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  King  of  England,  was  offered,  by 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  the  fovereignty  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  as  well  as  of  princely  eftates  in  the  French  do- 
minions, on  condition  of  his  abandoning  the  other  pro-- 
vinces;  which  the  prince  nobly  rejefted.  Yet  the  arifto- 
cratical,  or  Louveftein  fatftion,  fometimes  prevailed  in  the 
(councils  of  the  States-General,  and  the  Stadtholdefs  were 
^caiioAally  fufpended  from  their  high  office.    Thefe  in- 

tervalf 
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lervals  were  uniformly  marked  with  misfortune  and  dif«* 
race  to  the  provinces.  At  lafl  in  1747  the  office  of  Stadt- 
Eolder  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Orange,  both 
in  the  male  and  female  line«  The  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Overyffel,  breaking  through  this  fettlement>  have  fuf- 
pended  William  the  Fifth  from  the  Stadtholder/liip,  cha« 
grined  by  their  late  lofles,  and  ftimulated  by  their  new 
allies  the  French,  The  policy  of  France  in  this  condudk 
being  obvioua  to  the  whole  world,  the  ^deluded  Hollanders 
abne  excepted,  a  negotiation  has  been  entered  into  for  tKe 
fupport  of  the  Stadtholder,  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Berlin.  And  to  this  meafure,  it  is  faid,  on*  grounds 
*tfaat  appear  highly  probable^  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ha^ 
"wifely  acceded. 

FRAKCY^ 

France,  even  were  Ihe  not  diverted  from  her  fchemei  of 
ambition  by  difordered  finances,  and  the  growing  fpirit  of 
liberty  which  fhe  has  been  at  fo  much  pains  to  cheriih  in 
other  countries,  and  which  now  recoils,  like  a  dreadful  en- 
gine, on  her  own  head,  would  find  it  an  arduous,  an  im<# 
pofGble  talk,  though  flrengthened  by  the  wealth  of  Hol- 
land, to  carry  the  fchemes  of  that  turbulent  and  angrj 
province  inta  e^cecution. 

The  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  native  country^ 
a  prince  to  whom  we  niay  juAly  apply  the  verfe  of  tb^ 
poet, 

Ingenui  vultus  puer  ingenuiqui  pudoris^ 

has  proved  how  iincerely  the  people  are  attached  to  th6 
royal  family.  The  engaging  aiFability  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  modeft  and  ingenuous  deportment  of  his 
brother,  infpired  the  audience  at  our  well-condufled  fummet 
theatre,  where  thefe  two  princes  very  lately  appeared,  withr 
an  exultation  and  joy  partaking  of  enthutiafm.  This  ac- 
compliihed  prince,  the  Duke  of  York,  trained  up  in  the 
elements  of  war  in  Germany,  under  the  eye  and  aufpices  of 
the  late  great  King  of  Pruilia,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  on^ 
.da;^  H  fit  leader  to  the  B^itiih  army. 


Cor  ft  a^ 
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«  « 

Wcgive  the  following  letter  jto  our  readers  eiaftTy  as  wk 
received  it,  without  pretending  to  Touch -for  the  fzSi'lt 
aflertts: 

;ro  ./fc^  AuTHqllS  . jf  #fe  Ejff GLISH  R^^ 

Gentlemen,  ^arfiamentfStmt,  Aug^  zp,  1 787, 

Siey  in  y9ur  Lit^rar^  IntiUig/enQe  (R^vi^for-yfifyf  P-^i)* 
ymmentim  Goetha  astbeuifOhor  fif  Wfert^r.  .Qe.not  Jp^ 
icmnv  /A^.Werter  jvas  wjriiUn  i/MacpJterfon,.flwrf|;7iplwfaBM^ 
tiftruded  m  the  Worlds  like  Oifian,  .as .  a  trqf^tion:?  Jt  wof 
iwrittcn  in  Englijb^  trar^aUd  inU  French,  and  thm  intB  Q^^ 
man.  I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  its  publicatim  in.ljaubJh 
and  was  applied  to  for  the  original ;  but  thejuppofed  original^ 
i,  c.  the  tran/lation  into  Frgi^hj  was  not  puhlijbed  in  the  fame 
year  as  the  original  Englijb.  J  had  a  copy  of  the  French  before 
/  left  Paris.  ^  Andfo  nmchfor  Ooetha's  Werter !  *        - 


/ 


I  am^  tic. 


»£.ijfir# 


^    JliJiiJU.JJ   . 
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%•  Communications  fir  The  English  Review  an  requified  h 
befent  /«  Mr.  Murray,  No.  3*,  Fleet^ftrcct,  London;  tvhere  Sui^ 
fcrihtrs  fir  MsMambly^Pfrform^ij^e  rejfpeSfully  Jejired  to  fji^f  im 
'  tbeir  Nanns%  .  -  -^ 
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Art.  I.  The  Hiflory  of  the  Turkifh^  or  Ottoman  Empire^  from 
Hi  FouTutation  in  1300  to  the  Peace  of  Belgrade  in  i^/p.  To 
which  is  prefixed  an  Hiflorical  Di/cour/e  on  Mahomet  and  hit 
Succejfors.  TruTi/lated  from  the  French  of  Mignot,  by  A. 
Hawkins,  Efg.  8yo.  4  vols.  il.  4s,  1Stockdal6,  LOn* 
don,  1787P 

'T*HEdominioii8  which  Mahomet  had  acquired  by  fana- 
•*'  ticifm  and  valour  defcended  to  his  fucceffors,  A  le- 
giflator  as  well  as  a  conqueror,  he  knew  how  to  fecure  by- 
policy  what  he  had  gained  by  arms ;  and  for  five  centuries 
after  his  death,  an  empire,  which  in  its  progreis  extended  to 
three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  comprehended  the  fineit  and 
moft  fertile  countries  of  Europe  and  Afia,  continued  in  the 
fiiiBiily  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  But  during  the  reign  of 
JVIotamafem,  the  eighth  caliph  of  the  Abbafian  race,  aa 
Innovation  took  place  which  changed  the  affairs  of  the 
Eaft,  and  introduced  a  race  of  barbarians  to  the  throne  of 
the  caliphs.  Motamafen,  fufpedling  his  own  fubjefts,  en- 
ttufted  the  guard  of  his  perfon  to  toreigners.  He  kept  in 
his  pay  a  numerous  body  of  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  a  war- 
like and  ferocious  people,  who  had  fprung  from  Scythia  ; 
and  attached  them  to  the  fervice  of  his  fuccefTors,  who  in 
the  iequel  experienced  greater  calamities  from  this  horde  of 
barbarians  than  they  could  ever  have  feared  from  the  Ara- 
bians.   The  caliph3  degenerating  into  luxury  and  tStmi-* 

•feNa.RBY.VoUX/Scpt,i787,  ^  na^/^ 


x6z  HiJIory  of  the  Turkijh,  or  Otteman  Empire, 

nacy,  the  Turks,  confcigus  of  their  ownftrength  and  ifte 
weaknefs  of  their  mailers,  affumed  the^  reins  of  govern- 
jnent.  Having  embraced  Iflamifm,  they  rofe  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  ftate  ;  and  beiiig  adniitted  to  an  intimacy  with 
the  caliphs,  they  fomented  quarrels  between  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  deftroying  the  one  by  the  other.  They  appro- 
priated to  theralelves  thofe  governments  with  which  thejc. 
were  entrufted  by  the  feeble  caliphs,  in  order  to  keep  thertl 
at  a  diftance  from  the  feat  of  empire.  The  Korazan,  the 
Thervan,  Mefopotamia,  and  Syria,  became  fo  many  inde- 
pendent fovereignties,  difmembered  from  that  of  the 
caliphs,  - 

Rhadi  Billah,  who  afcended  the  throne  m  the  322d  year 
of  the  Hegira,  gave  the- finifliing  blow  to  the  authority  of 
the  caliphs,  which  had  tottered  fo  long.  Without  capacity, 
and  void  of  ambition,  the  only  aft  of  abfolutc  fovcreignty 
which  he  exercifed  duriiig^  his  reign  was  to  ftrip-  himfelf  of 
power.  He  appointed  an  officer  between  himfelf  and  the 
Vizier,  who,  charged  with  all  the  weight  of  government,, 
became  the  real  monarch.  This  new  mafter  was  called 
Emir-aJ-Ontrahy  or  prince  of  jTrince's.  To'  rid  himfelf  ©f 
every  .kind  of  trouble,  the  Caliph  permitted  the  Emir-al- 
Omrah  to  read  public  prayers  in  the  great  mofque,  and  in 
the  pulpk  of  Mahomet;  a  funftion  till  then  indifpenfably 
referved  to  the  Caliph,  and  which  neither  Mahomet  nor 
any  of  his  fucceflbrs  had  ever  executed  by  deputy.  From 
this  period  the  office  of  Caliph  loft  all  its  power,  and  this 
new  dignity,  formed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Caliphate,  be-- 
came  the  chief  objeft  of  ambition  in  the  empire.  About 
the  4$oth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Trogrudbek,  grandfon  of» 
Scljioud,  founder  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Selgieucids,  after 
having  vanquiflied  the  Emir-al-Omrah,  afpired  to  that 
dignity  hirafejf^  in  order  to' afcend  the  pulpit  of  Mahomet, 
and  be  affociated  in  the  priefthood,  which  the  MufTulmen 
Itill  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  and  fupport  of  the  fo^ 
vereign  power.  After  TVogrudbek,,  the  Caliphate  was  but  a 
vain  title.  The  Selgieucid  Turks  tor©  this  empire  to. pieces, 
in  order  to  plunder  the  wreck. 

The  commencement  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  fixed 
about  the  700th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  1300th  of  tho' 
Chriftian  era.  The  Ottomans  are  thus  deicribed  by  oui? 
author:  *    , 

*  The  Ottomans,  whofe  hiftory  we  are  aboat  to  wrilfe^  arc^  zccovS^ 
bg  to  the  opinion  of  the  moil  learned  in  Oriental  dynailiea,  deCcended 
from  the  Ogufian  'JTurks.  Being  driven  from  their  abode  on  the  bor- 
i§t»  pf  the  Cafpian  fea^  by  iateftioe.  warsi  they  took  ihdcer  among 
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the  Selgkucid  Turks,  fovereigns  of  Iconia,  and  received  their  name 
from  pttomahi  their  firft  chief,  who  became  fovereign.  Till  then 
their  hiftory  is  confounded  wit^  that  of  the  other  Turks :  it  is  only  at 
this  period  that  it  became  peculiar  to  them.  We  fhall  unfold  by  what 
means  thefe  people,  without  any  defire  of  glory,  or  love  of  their 
country,  have  been  able  to  execute  aftonifliing  a£ls  of  courage,  enflave 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  all  the  country  that  thefe  laft 
poflefled  in  the  Eaft  in  their  greateft  profperity.  , 

*  For  a  whole  century  the  known  parts  of  the  world  had  been  ha- 
rafled  with  amazing  emigrations ;  the  nations  Were,  as  one  may  fay, 
precipitated  on  one  another.     The  beft  part  of  Afia  continued  m  the  ^ 
poAeiHon  of  the  defcendants  of  Zengifkhan.     Houlagou,  one  of  them« 
who  was  tributary  to  his  brother  Magou,  the  great  Khan  of  the  Tar-- 
tars,  poflefled  all  Perfia ;  he  had  put  to  death  the  laft  of  the  Caliphs, 
and  deflroyed  this  tide,  or  at  leaft  this  power,  for  ever.     The  Greek 
empire,  reduced  to  the  city  of  Conftantinople,  and  to  feme  parts  of 
Thrace,  of  Macedonia,  of  Theflialy,  and  of  Bithynia,  was  not  reco- 
vered ftom  the  crufades,  the  fchifm,  the  ufurpatipn  of  the  Latins,  and' 
from  fo  many  inteftine  and  foreign  wars,  after  which  the  ancient 
matters  were  at  length  remounted  on  their  fhattered  throne.     The 
kingdom  of  the  Selgieucids  of  fubjugated  Iconia,  like  all  the  otheir 
pofleflions  of  the  Tufks,  had  ended  with  Mazoud  IL  its  laft  mafter : 
in  fincf,  the  empire  of  Mahomet,  cemented  by  fo  much  blood  and  fo 
many  vi6lories,  had  yielded  to  forces  more  fanguinary.     If  there  wera 
ftill  remaining  fome  petty  Mahometan  fovereigns  in  a  corner  of  Afia, 
they  'were    thofe    that    the   conquering  Moguls    had  difdained  to 
notice. 

*  In  efFeft,  after  the  diflblution  of  the  kingdom  of  Iconia,  fome 
fervants  of  the  laft  Sultans  fought  their  fafety  in  acceflible  mountains. 
As  foon  as  the  vanquilhers  were  retired,  thefe  new  Emirs  came  to  dif- 
pute  with  the  Greeks  fome  ancient  pofleflions  which  were  laid  wafte. 
The  hiftorians  moft  to  be  credited  count  fivt  of*  thefe  Emirs,  or  cap- 
tains, who,  after  having  appropriated  to  themfelves  in  common  all  the 
flat  country  of  Afla  Minor,  divided  it  between  them,  in  order  to  con- 
quer, each  on  his  borders,  the  ftrong  cities  and  the  maritime  towna 
whichthe  Greeks  ytt  poflefled. 

'  Othman,  the  Ton  of  Trogrul,  who  had  ufefuUy  ferved  the  laft 
Sultan  of  Iconia,  was  one  of  the  braveft^  Bithynia,  which  extends 
along  the  borders  of  thfe  Black  fea  as  far  as  the  Propontis,  had  formed 
his  government  under  »the  laft  Sultans  of  iconia,  and  became  his  lot 
after  their  overthrow.' 

'  The  Mahometan  empire  had  flouriflied  by  enthufiafm, 
2nd  the  levereft  military  difcipline;  Othman,  founder  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  followed  the  fame  maxims.  He  called 
Aimfelf  the  envoy  of  God  to  render  Iflamifm  triumphant, 
weakened  by  Zengifkhan  and  his  fuccelTors.  Though  he 
never  bore  the  title  of  Emperor,  nor  even  of  Sultan,  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  power  of  his  defcendants,  by  an- 
oouncing^to  his  fubjeds  the  power  of  the  Deity,  by  whofe 
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authority  he  afted.  In  perfmiding  them  that  the  fovereign 
was  the  organ  by  which  God  manifcfted  to  them  bis  will,  ne 
infpired  them  with  fuch  a  devotion  for  the  blood  of  their 
malters,'  that  it  makes  an  eflential  part  of  the  form  of  wor- 
fliip  which  the  Ottomans  believe  due  to  the  Divinity.  They 
ftill  believe  at  this  day  that  the  houfe  of  Othman  will  only 
terminate  with  their  empire,  which  is  to  laft  coeval  with 
the  world.  Though  the  Ottoman  Emperors  are  not  like 
the  Caliphs,  fucccflbrs  of  Mahomet,  their  pcrfon  is  not  left 
facred,  nor  their  orders  lefs  regarded  as  the  injundHons  of 
Heaven,  unlefs  they  contradift  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
The  blind  obedience,  which  communicates  itfelf  ftep  by  ftep, 
renders  the  authority  of  the  loweft  officers  of  the  empire  as 
abfolutc  as  that  of  the  Emperor. 

Under  the  defcendants  of  Othman,  the  Turkifh  empire 
continued  gradually  to  extend  its  territories  and  augment  its 
power,  till  the  fplendid  but  ferocious  reign  of  Mahomet  the 
Second,  when  the  laft  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  which» 
during  to  many  ages,  had  governed  the  worlds  contributed 
to  fwell  the  conquefts  of  a  barbarous  defpot,  the  croft  being 
taken  down  and  the  crefcent  erected  on  the  towers  of  Con- 
ftantinople.    The  Greek  empire  bad  been  long  in  a  flate  of 
decline,  and  the  fucceiTors  of  Confkantine  beheld  the  totter* 
ing  fragnxent«  of  the  throne  of  the  Cefars,    In  the  reign  of 
Amurath  the  Second,   the  Greek  Emperor  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  pay  homage  to  the  Ottoman  fceptre  ;  an  impor- 
tant vi£tory  to  the  Turk  over  his  ancient  rival  in  greatnels. 
John  Paleologus  having  died  without  children,  his  brother^ 
Conftantine   Dracozes,  would  not  venture   to  afcend  the 
throne,  without  the  permiffion,  of  Amurath.     He  fent  am- 
baflaclors  to  iblicit  his  conient,  before  he  prefumed  to  call 
himlelf  fovereign.     This   humiliating  and  fliameful  con- 
dut\  feemed  to  prefage  the  approaching  deftrudlion  of  the 
empire.     On  the  death  of  Amurath,  his  fon  and  fucceffof 
Mahomet  the  Second,  made  it  the  great  objeft  of  his  am- 
bition  to  become   mailer   of  Conuantinople.      With   this 
view  he  enticed   from  the  Greek  Emperor  ieveral  expe^ 
rienced  founders  and  workmen,  to  whom  Conftantine  did 
^not  give  fufficient  encouragement,     Mahomet  wifhed  to 
have  a  formidable  artillery,  and  to  eltablifti  batteries  on 
both  fides  of  the  ftraits.     For  this  purpofe  he  built  a  fort  oa 
the  wefl  fide,  direflly  facuig  that  which  his  grandfather  had 
built  on  the  ealt,  in  order  to  lecure  the  poffeffion  of  this 
important  pafl'age.    After  various  attempts  on  the  fide  of 
Conftantine  to  check  the  fury  of  the  Turk,  the  fiege  was 
begun.    The  de&riptton  of  this  celebrated  event  in  the 
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Tiirti/ft  hiftory  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  our  author's  ftyle  and 
manner : 

'  ConfiaBtine  made  a  lad  effort  ^  be  fent  an  embafly  to  the  Tark  to 
oiFer  him  any  tribute  that  he  (hould  demand »  and  to  reprefent  to  him 
the  injullice  of  invading  a  coantry  which  confented  to  fubmit.    But 
Mahomet  wiflied  to  efrace  every  trace  of  the  Greek  dominion.    Ha 
replied,  that  Conftantinopfe  was  ab-eady  his  conqueft ;  that  if  Con* 
fiantine  would  furrendet  it  to  him  without  refiftance,  he  would  fpare 
much  blood ;  be  even  offered  him  the  enjoyment,  during  his  life,  of 
that  part  of  the  Morea  wKich  yet  belonged  to  the  Greek  empire,  in 
order  that  the  laft  emperor  might  'not  entirely  lofe  the  ffate  of  fove« 
reign.     Whatever  the  Turkiih  niflorians  may  have  faid,  whofe  recitals, 
copied  from  each  other,  are  beyond  all  credibility,  Conftantine  re- 
folved  to  defend  to  the  lad  moment  this  precious  remnant  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  to  die  with  it.    This  was  what  Mahomet  had  ex- 
pe6led ;  he  had  difpofed  every  thing  for  a  general  affault ;  he  fur- 
rounded  the  palace  on  every  iide  that  was  open,  and  promifed  the 
pillage  to  the  foldiers,  abandoning  to  tHem,  without  referve,  all  the 
effedls  and  all  the  inhabitants,  folely  referving  to  himfelf  the  terri- 
tory and  buildings.     Mahomet  distributed  at  each  breach  his  worft 
troops,  compofed  of  foldiers  coUeded  in  haffe,  and  who  knew  nojt 
how  to  fight ;  they  were  fuiiained,  or  rather  conftrained,  by  the  ja- 
niiTaries,  who,  with   flicks  or  fwords  in  their  hands,  forced  thefe 
wretches  to  place  ladders  and  mount  the  iirft  to  the  affault.    Mahomet 
calculated  men  in  the  chances  of  war  with  more  exadtnefs  than  ha« 
inanity ;  numerous  as  were  thefe  troops,  he  confidered  them  of  nm 
other  ufe  to  hiin  than  to  fill  up  the  ditches  by  the  number  of  dead  bo- 
dies, and  to  fatigue  the  arms  and  blunt  the  fleel  of  the  enemy.    In 
effe^,  they  all  mounted  to  the  afTauIt,  and  not  one  reached  the  breach* 
All  thefe  operations,  commenced  at  the  fame  time,  feemed  to  ronfe  the 
courage  of  the  befieged,  who  precipitated  from  the  tops  of  the  ladders 
thoafands  of  men,  penetrated  with  terror,  as  foon  as  they  were  gottea 
up.     But   when  the  janifiTaries,   marching  on  the  bodies  of  thefe 
wretches,  mounted  in  their  cum,  with  as  much  agility  as  courage,  the 
Greeks  experienced  efforts  which  they  were  unable  to  reiift.     The 
attack  of  thefe  brave  foldiers  was  covered  by  a  ihower  of  arrows  di£r 
charged  at  a  fmall  diftance,  almoft  every  one  of  which  reached  its 
deffination.    The  lieutenant  J  ulliniani  received  one  of  thefe  arrows, 
which  pierced  his  hand  through  the  gauntlet  with  which  it  was  co- 
vered, and  another  ftruck  him  in  the  (houlder  for  want  of  his  cuirafsi 
forced  by  extreme  anguiih,  he  quitted  his  poff  to  feek  relief.     The 
Greek  Emperor  learned  at  another  breach,  where  he  commanded  in 
perfon,  the  difcouragement  which  Juftiniani^s  retreat  had  fpread  along 
the  ramparts.     In  effed,  the  janiiTaries  approached  in  greater  numbet 
towards  this  place ;  they  foon  reached  the  top  of  the  wall ;    and; 
having  redoubled  the  fl;>ughter,  and  enlarged  the  breach,  whole  bat- 
talions mounted  by  this  opening,  where  they  no  longer  faw  any  re- 
finance.    They  ran  along  the  ramparts,  and  diilributed  themfelves  at 
the  different  affaults  where  their  comrades  had  not  yet  lucceeded.   The 
vnfortunate  Conftantlne,  feeing  himfelf  between  two  &xt%t  and  know- 
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irg  the  enemy  were  fpread  over  the  city,  exclaimed;  "  Will  no 
Chriflian  deign,  through  pity,  to  take  my  life?"  To  prevent  hi» 
falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the.van<jui(hpr^  he  laid  afide  his  gilde^ 
arms,  and  precipitated  himfelf  into  the  ^niddle  of  the  janiflaries,  who 
killed  him  without  knowing  him, 

*  Whilll  the  chiefs  and  foldiers  were  braving  death  on  the  breaches, 
the  filly  people  ran  to  St.  Sophia's,  to  await  the  event  of  a  pretended 
predidtion.  Some  impollor  had  prognolHcated  to  thepi,  a  long  time 
before,  that  the  Turks  (hould  enter  Conftantinople  one  day,  and 
would  penetrate  as  far  as  the  column  of  Conliantihe,  where  an  angel 
ihould  dcfcend  from  heaven,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  common 
inan  a  fword  and  a  fceptre,  faying  to  hiip,  ••  Avenge  the  people  of 
the  Lord;"  that  the  Turks  would  immediately  take  to  flight;  that 
the  Greeks  ihould  drive  them  in  turn,  under  the  comniand  of  this 
king,  chofen  by  God  himfelf;  and  that  they  would  purfue  them  at 
far  as  a  place  called  Monardera,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  faith  of  this  abfurd  prophecy,  almoft  rejoiced  to  fee 
their  fellow- citizens  flaughtered :  (hut  up  in  the  churches,  they  were 
addreffing  tumultuous  prayers  to  God,  when  the  Ihouts  of  vidlory,  and 
the  noife  of  the  axes  breaking  open  the  doors,  announced  to  theni 
death  or  captivity.  The  janiSaries  furrounded  this  unarmed  multi- 
tude ;  avarice  foftened  their  barbarity ;  they  bound  them  together  two 
and  two,  choofmg  rather  to  fell  or  employ  them  in  their  fervice  than 
to  maffacre  them.  Almoft  all  the  foldiers  had  perifhed  by  the  fword 
of  the  conqueror. 

*  The  great  duke,  or  admiral,  was  more  unfortunate  than  all  the 
Others.  The  magnificence  of  his  arms  difcovered  hiim  ;  he  was  con- 
duced alive  to  Mahomet,  who  treated  him  at  firft  with  fome  huma- 
nity. The  conqueror  aflced  him  why  the  Greeks  had  perfifled  in  de- 
fending Conftaniinople.  "  You  have,"  faid  he,  "  loll  your  property 
and  liberty,  which  I  would  have  preferved  you."  The  pnfoner,  who 
bad  no  longer  aiiy  thing  to  diifemble,  replied,  '*  Your  firft  oflicers  en- 
couraged us  to  hold  out,  averring  that  you  would  never  be  able  to 
reduce  us."  This  anfwcr  inftantly  recalled  to  Mahoinet's  mind  fomc| 
advice  which  his  Grand  Vizier,  Ali,  had  prefumed  to  give  him  againft 
bis  intereft  and  glory.  The  great  duke,  who  named  no  one,  con- 
firmed by,  this  reply  all  the  fufpicions  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Vizier 
was  ftrangled  immediately.  The  affauh  h^d  been  given  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  city  was  pillaged  in  the  depth  of  the  night.  The  torches 
and  arms  carried  terror  every  where.  Notwithftanding  the  calamity 
of  Conftancinople,  there  was  ftill  that  magnificence  which  the  ancient 
fplendour  of  the  empire  had  introduced.  Rich  clothes,  magnificent 
furniture,  gold,  and  precious  (lones,  every  where  offered  to  the  avidity 
of  the  foldiery.  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  all  were  bending  under 
the  weight  of  their  booty.  The  fack  of  Conftantinople  was  perhaps 
the  leaft  bloody  of  any  related  in  hiftcry.  The  foldiers  Jcilidd  onlj^ 
fome  young  peribns  of  both  {txti,  on  whom  they  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  divifjon,  and  who  were  maffacred,  through  debauchery  and 
rage,  by  thofe  who  would  not  give  them  up  to  th^  ftrongeft.  The 
churches,  which  were  richer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Chriftendom, 
>vere  pillaged  ftill  more  than  the  palaces  pf  the  grandees.    The 
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'Turks  committed  every  profanation  with  which  the  cxcefs  of  vidtory 
could  infpire  ferocious  men,  who  thought  to  honour  their  religion  by 
infulcing  that  of  the  vanquifhed.  They  dragged  about  the  flreets  the 
images  of  Jefub  Chrifl,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  faints,  though  the 
>\lcoran  acknowledges  the  former  for  a  prophet,  and  his  mother  for  a 
virgin  after  her  delivery  :  they  drank  out  of  the  facred  vaiies,  and  em* 
ployed  iome  of  them  for  infamous  ufes,;  they  covered  their  horfes  with 
the  ornaments  of  the  prieils  and  prelates,  w)iom  they  were  pleafed  to 
load,  all  enchained  as  they  were,  with  the  gold  and  filver  plundered 
from  their  churches.  Cardinal  Ifidore,  the  pope  fi  legate,  was  taken 
prifoner  and  fold  like  the  reft,  but  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  conceal  hif 
Dame  and  dignity.  The  Turks,  who  detefled  the  Latin  Chrifliana 
ilill  more  than  the  Greeks,  knew  that  a  cardinal  redded  at  that  time 
at  Conflantinople,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  difcover  him.  The 
4:ardinal  legate  deceived  them  by  taking  the  clothes  from  a  dead  body, 
^nd  kaving  it  the  marks  of  his  dignity,  in  the  moment  that  he  faw 
;the  city  on  the  point  of  being  taken.  No  one  betrayed  him,  un* 
doubtedly  becaufe  no  one  knew  him  again.  In  this  difguife  he  was 
ibid  for  a  trifle  to  a  merchant,  who  valued  him  but  little  on  account 
of  his  age  and  weaknefs.  In  the  fequel,  he  found  means  to  efcape 
/rom  his  captivity  and  return  to  Rome*  where  he  ended  his  days* 
Condantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month 
■which  they  call  Gimaafel-euvel,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  857,  th» 
twenty  eighth  of  our  May,  in  the  year  of  Jefus  Chrill  i^S3*  ^^^ 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-three  after  Conflantine  had  removed 
the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Byzaptium,  and  had  given  his  name  to  that 
celebrated  city,  defigned  to  become  the  capital  of  another  great  em-, 
pire.  Thus  ended  the  lad  fhadow  of  Roman  greatnefs,  that  had  fpread 
jtfeif  over  half  the  world,  and  which  had  decayed  nearly  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time  that  it  had  taken  to  raife  itfelf.' 

But,  although  the  image  of  the  Roman  grandeur  was  now 
deltroyed,  and  a  barbarian  had  feated  himfelf  on  the  throne 
of  the  Cefars,  this  €vent  proved  favourable  to  the  progrefi 
of  claffical  literature  in  Europe.  Letters  had  begun  to  re- 
vive in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  facking  of  Con- 
flantinople furnifhed  European  ftudents  with  preceptors  in 
the, arts  and  fciences.  SeveralJearned  men  palTcd  fron^ 
Greece  into  Italy,  whence  they  fpread  themfelves  all  over 
the  Weft.  They  brought  with  them  a  more  perfedt  know- 
ledge of  their  language,  valuable  manufcripts  of  their  beft 
authors,  with  the  precepts  and  examples  of  that  eloquence 
which  received  its  birth  in  their  delightful  climes,  and 
which  the  Romans  had  formerly  borrowed  when  they  fub- 
je<fted  them  to  their  yoke.  The  new  conquerors  difdained 
to  owe  this  advantage  to  the  vanquiilued.  Confined  to  their 
own  prejudices,  the  Turks  are  never  educated  in  the  fchool 
pf  Grecian  pljilofopby  or  eloquence.    For  a  long  time  tiie 
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ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors  bad  been  neglefted  in  theun^- 
verfities  of  the  Weft  ;  but  it  foon  recovered  itfelf  after  the 
fall  of  the  Eaftern  empire.  Gregory  of  Tiferne  was  the  firft 
who  publicly  taught  Greek  and  Rhetoric  at  Paris,  Among 
thjB  moft  celebrated  of  his  fucceiTors,  who  enriched  France 
with  the  treafures  of  their  country,  were  BafTarion,  who  was 
honoured  with  the  Roman  purple,  Argyropile,  George  of 
Trebizond,  Philelphe,  Hermonyme  of  Sparta,  and  Andro- 
nicus  of  Theffalonica.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
fame  century,  Emanuel  Chryfolore  refiored  the  tafte  for 
Greek  literature  in  Italy,  He  taught  Leonard  Aretin,  and 
Le  Pogge  of  Florence, 

M.  Mign9t  continues  his  hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  the  peace  of  Belgrade  in  1740.  The  latter  part  of  it  is 
ib  much  connected  with  European  tranfadions,  and  has 
been  fb  often  recorded  by  modern  authors,  that  it  contains 
little  novelty  to  moft  readers  of  hiftory. 

General  obfervations  and  remarks  on  the  empires  of  the 
Eaft,  a  developement  of  the  caufes  of  their  progrefs  and 
decline*  is  interefling  and  inftruftive;  but  the  hiftory  of 
the  oriental  governments  in  detail  has  always  been  found  tp 
be  languid  and  diigufting.  Rapid  revolutions  efFecSled  en- 
tirely by  the  fword  ;  extenfive  conquefts  made  by  barbarous 
tribes  of  nations  in  the  decline ;  profcriptions*  maftacres, 
treachery,  perfidy;  the  defpotic  tyranny  of  the  prince,  and 
the  abjeft  condition  of  the  people,  form  a  group  of  hiftorical 
figures  which  repel  the  European  eye,  and  from  which  our 
feelings  revolt.  Inflead  of  the  lultre  of  heroic  aftion,  we 
mark  a  favage  ferocity,  or  a  barbarous  cruelty  ;  in  the 
place  of  a  profound  or  refined  policy,  we  difcover  low  Itra- 
tagem  and  deceit ;  and,  inftead  of  the  annals  of  the  nation, 
we  bave  only  the  hiftory  of  the  defpot.  The  ftiuggle  of 
the  petty  Grecian  ftates  for  liberty  or  fuperiority  are  more 
interefting  to  preient  curiofity,  and  will  always  command 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  world  much  more  than 
the  revolutions  and  conquefts  of  thofe  mighty  empires  of 
the  Eaft  which  fent  forth  their  millions  from  one  corner  of 
Aiia  to  another,  and  extended  their  dominions  over  the  moft 
ftourifhing  provinces  of  the  eaftern  and  the  weftern  world, 

M,  Mignot  is  not  acquainted  with  the  oriental  languages, 
but  he  has  carefully  perqfed  Leunclavius,  Ducas,  the  Annals 
of  the  Sultans,  tranflated  by  Gaudier,  and  other  authors,  of 
which  he  gives  a  catalogue  in  the  preface,  M.  Cardonne, 
interpreter  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  oriental  languages, 
Imd  profefibr  of  the  Arabic  tongue  in  the  royal  college,  took 
4ke.  pains  to  translate  for  hiiii  the  moft  .interefting  anct 
»  V  *  inftrudivc 
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lnftru£kive  parts  of  the  three  Turkitfi  annalife,  Naima  E,f^ 
fendi,  Rachid  EfFendi,  and  Tchelebi  Zade,  which  commence 
in  thp  year  1594  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  iiniih  in  1727^ 
Baron  de  Tott  left  him  the  remarks  which  a  jfifteen  yeani 
reiidence  at  Conftantinople  envied  him  to  make  on  the 
charader  and  manners  of  the  Turks.  Our  author  is  nepheiiir 
to  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  and  has  probably  been  excited  by 
Avunculus  HeUor. 

Though  not  equal  to  that  lingular  and  univ^rfal  genius^ 
he  poffelfes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  fubjed,  a  dearneis 
pf  arrangement,  and^aftrength  as  well  as  juftnefs  of  ob- 
iervation,  which  do  honour  to  his  hiftorical  talents.  At  the 
clofe  of  their  refpeftive  reigns  he  draws  the  charader  of 
the  emperors ;  a  fpecies  of  compoiition  in  which  he  excels. 
Without  the  pomp  or  parade  of  metaphyfical  refinement  or 
rhetorical  embellifhment,  he  deduces  from  the  hiftory  the 
predominant  qualities  of  the  defpot  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
aid  rather  than  anticipate  the  refieftions  of  the  reader.  His 
fubjeft,  however,  is  not  fertile,  either  in  great  or  in^good 
charadlers.  In  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire  we  find  the 
mofl  refpedlable  as  well  as  the  moft  contemptible  monarchs; 
a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  a  Domitian,  are  contrafted  by  a  Titus^ 
a  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines.  Under  the  empire  of  the 
Caliphs  too  we  meet  with  luminous  periods*  The  court  of 
Haroun-al-Rafchid  was  poliihed  and  refined,  and  his  rdgn 
was  the  Auguftan  age  of  the  Mahometan  empire.  But  in 
the  annals  of  the  Ottomans  we  mark  no  lucid  intervals; 
their  original  ignorance,  and  original  ferocity,  unenlight- 
ened and  unrefined,  dilUnguiih  and  debafe  every  period  of 
their  hiftory.  Seldom  does  even  an  illuflrious  individual 
attract  our  attention.  Sometimes  we  find  Viziers,  fuch  aa 
the  Kiuperlis,  who  had  fenfe  to  difcern  and  fpirit  to  pur(ue 
the  interefts  of  the  empire.;  but  fuch  charaAers  are  rati 
Tiantes  in  Gurgite  vajto.  The  emperors  are  fcarcely  to  bo 
diftinguiftied  from  one  another  but  by  3  greater  or  leflee 
portion  of  cruelty  or  voluptuoufnefs. 

Although  the  empires  of  the  Eaft  are  generally  of  fhort 
duration,  the  Ottoman  power  has  continued  for  near  fijc^ 
centuries,  hot  this  fecurity  and  permanency  the  Turks  are 
pot  indebted  to  their  own  political  or  military  talents^  but 
to  the  maxims  of  European, policy.  Although  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  or  the  Emprels  of  Ruflia,  may  caft  an  ambi* 
tious  eye  to  the  dominions  of  the  crefcent,  the  power  of 
France  and  of  Vpjfi^  wiU  retard  if  POt  prevent  the  fall  of 
tbatempirct 
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Thehiftory  of  th«  Turks  is  chieiiy  known  to  the  Englifli 
reader  by  Knollcs,  an  injudicious  and  inelegaQt  writer,  td 
whofe  dull  and  voluminous  compilations  the  work  before  u* 
is  a  proper  fubltitute.  The  tranflation,  though  by  no 
means  without  errors,  is  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the 
tnglifli  reader. 


.Akt.  II.  The  Hijiory  of  Mexico.  ColIeSledfrom  Spanijh  and 
Mexican.  HiJiorianSy  from  Manufcripts^  and  ancient  Paint- 
ings  of  the  Indians.  Illufirated  by  Charts  and  other  Copper-- 
plates...  To  which  are  added.  Critical  DiJJertations  on  the 
J^andy  the  Animals ^  and  Inhabitants  of  Mexico.  By  Jbbe 
D.  Francefco  Saverio  Ciavigero.  Tran/lated  from  the  original 
Jtaiian,  ly  Charles  Cullen,  Efj.,  2  vols.  4to,  2I.  %s.  boards.^ 
Kobinlbns,    London,  1787* 

[  Continued  from  June.  ] 

1 N  the  fecond  book  of  this  hiftory  we  have  an  account  of 
^  the  Toltecas,  Chechemecas,  Acolhuas,  Olmecas,  and 
pther  nations  that  inhabited  the  country  of  Anahuac  before 
the  Mexicans.  The  Toltecas  are  the  oldeft  nation  of  which 
there  are  any  records  in  America.  Baniihed  from  their 
own  country  in  the  kingdom  of  ToUan,  they  began  to 
wander  in  the  569th  year  of  our  era.  They  wandered  from 
region  to  region  for  one  hundred  and  four  years,  till  they 
jirrived  at  a  place  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tollant- 
ainco,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  eaft  of  that  fpot,.  where,  fomc 
centuries  after,  was  founded  the  famous  city  of  Mexico. 
Not  chufing  to  fettle  in  that  country,  although  the  climate 
is  mild,  and  the  foil  fruitful,  in  twenty  years  after  they 
Hioved  forty  miles  towards  the  weft,  where,  along  the  banks 
of  a  river,  they  founded'the  city  of  Tollan,  or  Tula,  after  the 
name  of  their  native  country.  That  city,  the  moft  ancient 
in  Anahuac,  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of 
Mexico,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Toltecan  kingdom, 
and  the  court  of  their  kifigs.  Their  monarchy  began  in 
the  607th  year  of  the  Chriiiian  era,  and  lafted  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  years. 

The  Toltecas  were  the  moft  celebrated  people  of  Anahuac 
for  their  fupeifior  civilization  .and  fkiil  in  the  arts  ;  whence, 
iu  fubfequent  ages,  it  became  common  to  diftinguilh  the 
moft  remarkable  artifts  by  the  appellation  of  1  oltecas.  They 
always  lived-  in  fociety,  colledted  into  cities,  under  the  go-f 
H  ,^  vernment 
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T«rnment  of  kings  and  regular  laws.  Thej  were  Icfs  ad- 
difted  to  the  exercife  of  arms  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
arts.  The  nations  that  have  fucceeded  them,  have  acknow-- 
ledged  themfelves  indebted  to  the  Toltecas  for  their  know-- 
ledge  of  the  culture  of  grain,  cotton,  pepper,  and  the  moft 
ufetul  fruits.  Nor  did  they  only  pradife  thofe  arts  which 
are  diftated  byneceffity,  but  thole  alfo  which  minilter  .to 
luxury.  They  had  the  art  of  carting  gold  and  filver,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  from  the  cutting  of  all  ..kinds  of 
gems.  Nothing,  however,  raifes  their  character  fo  high  as 
their  having  been  the  inventors  or  reformers  of  that  fyftem 
of  the  arrangement  of  time,  which  was  adopted  by  all' the 
civilized  nations  of  Anahuac,  and  which  implies  numerous 
obfervations,  and  a  wonderfully  correft  aftronomy.  Acofta 
and  Gomara  (from  whom  the  modern  compilers  have  chiefly 
borrowed)  make  no  mention  of  this  people,  becaufe  their 
knowledge  of  them  was  imperfeft  and  obfcure.  We  are, 
therefore,  indebted  to  our  author,  as  well  as  to  Torquemada 
and  Boturini,  for  introducing  to  our  acquaintance  the  firft 
civilized  natioa^  of  America. 

After  haying  given  an  account  of  the  Chechemetas, 
Acolhuas,  and  Olmecas,  our  author  defcribes  the  expedition 
of  thfe  Aztecas,  or  Mexicans,  frojn  their  native  region  of 
Aztlan  to  the  country  of  Anahuac.  Aztlan  was  fituated  to 
the  north  of  the  gulph  of  California,  and  its  inhabitantg 
began  to  migrate  towards  Anahuac  in  the  year  1 160  of  the 
vulgar  era.  After  having  wandered  or  fojourned  in  various 
regions,  they  arrived  at  laft  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Mexico,  in  the  1325th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  On  tak- 
ing pofTeffion  of  that  place,  they  erefted  a  temple  to  their 
god  Huitzilopochtli,  the  god  of  waf.  Around  the  fanftuary 
tjbey  began  to  build  their  miferable  huts  of  reeds  and  rufhes. 
S^uch  was  the  beginning  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  which,  in 
^fter  ages,  was  to  become  the  court  of  .a  great  empire,  and 
the  largeft  as  v^ell  las  molt  beautiful  city  of  the  new  world- 
By  changing  their  fituation,  the  Mexicans  did  not  fuddenly 
improve  their  condition.  Infulated  in  the  middle  of  a  lake, 
without  lands  to  cultivate,  without  garments  to  cover  them^ 
and  living  in  a  conftant  diftruft  of  their  neighbours,  they 
Jed  a  miferable  life,  and  fuppor-ted  themfelves  folely  on  the 
animal  and  vegetable  produftions  of  the  lake.  But  neceflity 
is  the  parent  of  induftry  and  of  ingenious  invention.  The 
chief  waiit  which  the  Mexicans  experienced  \V2ts  that  of 
ground  for  their  habitations,  as  the  little  ifland  of  Tcnoch-^ 
titlan  was  not  fufficient  for  its  inhabitants.  To  remedy 
this  defeft,  they  raifed  palifades  in  thofe  placed  where  the 

\vateip 
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water  was  fhaUow,  which  they  terraced  with  flones  an<t 
tiif  f,  uniting  to  their  principal  i/land  feveral  fmaller  ones  at 
a-  little  diftance.  In  order  to  procure  what  was  neceffary 
for  their  habitations,  their  clothing  and  their  food,  they 
applied  thcmfelves  with  the  utmoft  affiduity  to  fifbing,  and 
to  the  catching  of  innumerable  kinds  of  birds,  which  Hocked 
there  to  feed  in  the  water.  By  inftituting  a  traffic  with 
this  game^  in  the  furrounding  villages  fituated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake,  they  obtained  the  objeds  of  their  wifhes* 
The  chief  exertion  of  their  induftry  was  to  form  moveable 
fields  and  gardens,  which  floated  on  the  waters.  The  me- 
thod which  they  purfufed  to  make  thefe,  and  which  they  ftill 
pradife,  is  extremely  fimple. 

•  They  plait  and  twift  willows,  and  roots  of  marfli  plants,  or  other 
materials,  together,  which  are  light,^  but  capable  of  fupporting  the 
^rtfa  of  the  garden  iirmly  united.  Upon  this  foundation  they  lay 
the  light  bu(hes  which  float  on  the  lake,  and  over  all  the  mud  and 
dirt  which  they  draw  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fame  lake.  Their 
vegolar  figure  is  quadrangular ;  their  length  and  breadth  various ;  but» 
a»  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  are  about  eight'  perches  long,  and  not 
more  than  three  in  bppadth,  and  have  lefs  than  a  foot  of  elevadon 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe  were  the  firil  fields  which,  the 
Klexicans  owned  after  the  foundation  of  Mexico;  there  they  firfl  cul- 
tivated  the  maize,  great  pepper^  and  other  plants  necefiary  for  their 
fupport.  In  progrels  of  timei  as  thofe  fields  grew  numerous  from  the 
induthy  of  thofe  people,  there  were  among  them  gardens  of  flowers 
and  odoriferous  planes,  wh^ch  were  employed  in  the  worfhip  of  their 
*  gpds^  and  ferved  for  the  recreation  of  the  nobles.  At  prefent  they 
cultivate  flowers,  and  every  fort  of  garden  b^rbs,  upon  them.  Every 
day  of  the  year,  at  fun»rife,  innumerable  veiTels,  loaded  with  various 
kinds  of  flowers  and  herbs,  which  are  cultivated  in  thofe  gardens,  are 
feen  arriving  by  the  canal,  at  the  great  market-place  of  that  capital. 
^11  plants  thrive  there  furpriflngiy;  the  mud  of  the  lake  is  an  ex« 
tr^nely  fertile  foil,  and  requires  no  water  'from  the  clouds.  In  the 
largefl  gardens  there  is  commonly  a  tittle  tree,  and  even  a  litde  hut  to 
ihelter  the  cultivator^  and  defend  him  from  rain  or  the  fun.  When 
the  owner  of  a  garden,  or  the  Chinamfa^  as  he  is  ufually  called^ 
Wiflies  to-  change  his  fituation,  to  remove  from  a  difagreeable  neigh- 
bour, or  to  come  nearer  to  his  own  family,  he  gets  into  his  little  veifel, 
9ttd,  by  his  own  firength  alone,  if  the  garden  is  fmall,  or  with  the- 
^^flance  of  other»  if  it  is  large,  he  tows  it  after.him,  and  conduAs  it 
wherever  he  pieafes,  with  the  litde  tree  and  hut  upon  it.  ,  That  part 
«>f  the  lake  where  thoie  floating  gardens  are  is  a  place  of  infinite 
recreation,  where  the  ienfes  receive  t&e  highefl  poflible  gratification.* 

In  iimilar  circumliances  mankind  have  dilcovered  the 
greatett  efforts  of  ingenuity,  and,  flimulated  by  neceflity, 
have  invented  tl^e  arts  of  civil  life.  A  fituation  in  which, 
there  are  dilticulties  to  iurmount,  ^nd  obftacles  to  overcome^ 

I  bring*' 
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brings  the  human  powers  into  exertion, "and  ftrikcs  out  in- 
ventions or  improvements.  The  annual  inundation  of  the 
Nile  taught  the  Egyptians  to  avail  themfelves  of  its  waters; 
the  fpirit  of  induftry,  and  the  principle  of  improvement, 
being  once  fet  agoing,  gave  birth  to  the  arts  and  fciences. 
The  barren  territory  of  Phenicia  turned  the  attention  of  it» 
inhabitants  to  the  lea,  who,  by  improving  their  maritime 
advantages,  became  the  firil  commercial  power  in  the  an- 
cient world.  Venice,  rifing  from  its  marfhes,  fct  the  firrf: 
example  of  ingenuity  to  modern  Europe  ;  and  a  few  iflands, 
formed  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  mud  of 
the  lake  of  Mexico,  gave  rile  to  the  greateft  empire  in  th0 
new  world. 

The  Mexican  government  was  originally  ariftocratical ; 
the  whole  nation  paying  obedience  to  an  aflembly  compofed 
of  perfons  the  i^ioft  refpe<9:able  for  their  nobility,  wildom, 
or  valour.  The  number  of  thofe  who  governed  at  the 
foundation  of  Mexico  was  twenty,  among  whom  the  chief 
in  authority  was  Tenoch,  as  appears  from  their  paintingslr 
The  humble  ftate  in  which  they  felt  themfelves,  the  calar 
mities  which  they  fufFered  from  their  neighbours,  and  the 
example  of  the  Chechemecas,  the  Tepenecas,  and  the  Col- 
huas,  incited  them  to  ere6l  their  little  ftate  into  a  mor 
narchy,  imagining  that  the  royal  authority  would  throw 
ibme  fplendour  on  the  whole  body  of  the  nation ;  and  flat-: 
tering  themfelves  that,  in  their  new  chief,  they  would  find 
a  guardian  who  would  watch  over  the  ftate,  and  a  general 
who  would  defend  them  from  their  enemies.  The  eleftion 
fell,  by  common  confent,  on  Acamapitzin,  the  fpn  of  a  no- 
ble Afteca,  and  a  princefs  of  the  royal  family  of  Colhuacan, 
Under  the  reign  of  eight  kings  the  Mexicans  continued  to 
extend  their  territories,  and  augment  their  power,  by  the 
conqueft  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century ;  that  eventful  period,  when  a  hand-^ 
ful  of  Europeans,  arriving  in  America,  ihook  the  kingdom 
to  its  centre,  changed  the  deftiny,  and  reverfed  the  whole 
order  and  fyftem,  of  the  new  world.  Montezuma,  at  that 
time, fat  on  the  throne;  a  prince  remarkable  for  his  military 
talentsj  and  tyrannical  difpolition,  who  by  influence  and  ad- 
drefs  had  turned  the  Mexican  monarchy  into  a  complete 
fyftem  of  defpotifrru  The  account  of  his  government,  pa- 
laces, and  gardens,  is  written  with  much  elegance,  and 
gives  a  pidlure  of  American  n\agnificence  which  will  aftonifti 
an  European  reader : 

*  All  the  fervants  of  his  palace  confined  of  perfons  of  rank.     B^* 
fides  thols  wbo  conftantly  lived  in  ic»  every  morning  fix  hundred 
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feudatofy  lords  and  nobles  came  to  pay  court  to  him.  They  pafl^a 
the  whole  day  in  the  antichamber,  where  norie  of  their  fcrvants  wertf 
permitted  to  enter,  converfing  in  a  low  voice,  and  waiting  the  orders 
of  their  fovereign.  The  fervants  who  accompanied  thofe  lords  were 
fo  numerous  as  to  occupy  three  fmall  courts  of  the  palace ;  and  many 
waited  in  the  ftreets.  The  women  about  the  court  were  not  lefs-  in 
number,  including,  thofe  of  rank,  fervants,  and  flaves.  All  this 
numerous  female  tribe  lived  (hut  up  in  a  kind  of  feraglio,  under  the 
care  of  fome  noble  matrons,  who  watched  over  their  conduft ;  a*  . 
thefe  kings  wete  extremely  jealous,  and  every  piece  of  mifcondudt' 
which  happened  in  the  palace,  howevef  flight,  was  feverely  punifhed. 
Of  thefe  women  the  king  retained  thofe  who  pleafed  him  ;  the  other* 
he  gave  away,  as  a  recompence  for  the  fervices  of  his  vaffals.  All 
the  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  obliged  to  refide,  for  fome  month» 
of  the  year,  at  the  court ;  and,  at  their  return  to  their  flates«  to  leave 
their  fons  or  brothers  behind  them  as  hoflages,  which  the  king  de- 
shanded  as  a  fecurity  for  their  fidelity  ^  on  which  account  they  re- 
quired to  keep  houfes  in  Mexico. 

*  The  forms  and  ceremonials  introduced  at  court  were  another 
cffedl  of  the  defpotifm  of  Montezuma.  No  one  could  enter  the  pa- 
lace, either  to  ferve  the  king,  or  to  confer  with  him  on  any  bulinefs> 
without  pulling  off  his  flioes  and  flockings  at  the  gate.  No  perfon 
was  allowed  to  appear  before  the  king  in  any  pompous  drefs,  as  it 
was  deemed  a  want  of  refped  to  majefly  ;  confequently  the  greateft 
lords,  excepting  the  neareft  relations  of  the  king,  llripped  themfelve® 
of  the  rich  drefs  which  they  wore,  or  at  lead  covered  it  with  one  more 
ordinary,  to  fhew  their  humility  before  him.  All  perfons,  on  entering 
the  hall  of  audience,  and  before  fpeaking  to  the  king,  made  three 
bows,  faying  at  the  firil,  lord  ;  at  the  fecond,  my  lord ;  and  at  the 
third,  great  lord.  They  fpoke  low,  and  with  the  head  inclined,  and 
received  the  anfwer  which  the  king  gave  them  by  means  of  his  feci;e- 
taries,  as  attentively  and  humbly  as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  aa 
oracle.  In  taking  leave,  no  perfon  ever  turned  his  back  upon  the 
throne. 

*  The  audience-hall  fer\'ed  alfo  for  his  dining  room.  The  table' 
was  a  large  pillow,  and  his  feat  a  low  chair.  The  tabje-cloth,  nap- 
kins, and  rowels,  were  of  cotton,  but  very  fine,  white,  and  always- 
pcrfeclly  clean.'  The  kitchen  utenfih  were  of  the  earthen  ware  of 
Cholula  J  but  none  of  thefe  things  ever  ferved  him  more  than  once,  as 
immediately  after  he  gave  them  to  one  of  his  nobles.  The  cups  ia 
which  they  prepared  his  chocolate,  and  other  drinks  of  the  cocoa,  were 
of  gold,  or  fome  beautiful  fea-fhell,  or  naturally  formed  vefTels  cu- 
rioufly  varnifhed,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  .  He  had  gold 
plate,  but  it  was  ufed  only  on  certain  feitivals  in  the  temple.  The 
number  and  variety  of  difhes  at  his  table  amazed  the  Spaniards  who 
faw  them.  The  conqueror  Cortez  fays  that  they  covered  the  floor  of 
a  great  hall;  and  that^here  were  dilhes  of  every  kind  of  game,  fifii, 
fruit,  and  herbs,  of  that  country.  Three  or  four .  hundred  noble 
youths  carried  this  dinner  in  form ;  prefentcd  it  as  foon  as  the  king  (at 
down  to  table,  and  immediately  retired;  and*  that  it  might  not  grovr 
cold,  every  di(h  was  accompanied  with'it^  cbafing-di(h.  The  king*' 
marked  with  a  rod,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  the  meats  which  he 
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iSiofei  and  tlie  reft  were  didributed  among  the  nobles  who  were  in  the 
anticbamber.  Before  he  fat  down,  four  of  the  moil  beautiful  women 
<)f  his  feraglio  prefented  water  to  him  to  wa(h  his  hands,  and  conti- 
nued Handing  all  the  time  of  his  dinner,  together  with  iix  of  his  priiv 
cipal  miniflers,  and  his  carver. 

'  As  foon  as  the  king  fat  down  to  table,  the  carver  fbut  the  door  of 
the  hall,  that  none  of  the  other  nobles  might  fee  him  eat.  The  mi- 
niders  Aood  at  a  diflance,  and  kept  a  profound  filence,  unlefs  whea 
they  made  anfwer  to  what  the  king  faid.  The  carver  and  the  four 
women  ferved  the  diihes  to  him,  beiides  two  others  who  brought  hioi 
bread  nuade  of  maize  baked  with  eggs.  He  frequently  heard  mufic 
during  the  time  of  his  meal,  and  was  entertained  with  the  humoroot 
fayingfi  of  fome  deformed  men  whom  he  kept  out  of  mere  flate.  Ho 
ihewed  much  fatisfadlion  in  hearing  them,  and  obferved  that^  amonglfc 
their  jells,  they  frequently  pronounced  fome  important  truth.  When 
his  dinner  was  over,  he  took  tobacco  mixed  with  liquid  amber,  in  a 
pipe  or  reed  beautifully  varnifhed,  and  with  the  fmoke  of  it  put  him«» 
fclf  to  fleep. 

*  After  having  flept  a  little,  upon  the  fame  low  chair  he  gave  au- 
dience, and  liiiened  attentively  to  all  that  was  communicated  to 
him;  encouraged  thofe  who,  from  embarra/fment,  were  unable  to 
fpeak  to  him,  and  anfwered  every  one  by  his  miniflers  or  Secretaries. 
After  giving,  audience,  he  was  entertained  with  mufic,  being  muctt 
delighted  ^ith  hearing  the  glorious  anions  of  his  anceilors  fung.  At 
gther  times  he  amufed  himfelf  with  feemg  various  games  played,  of 
which  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter.  When  l^e  went  abroad,  he  was  car-* 
ried  on  the  (houlders  of  the  nobles  in  a  litter  $;overed  with  a  rich  ca- 
Bopy,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  courtiers;  and  wherever  he 
pafled,  every  perfon  (lopped  with  their  eyes  (hut,  as  if  they  feared  to 
be  dazzled  with  the  fplendour  of  majelty.  When  he  alighted  from 
the  litter  to  walk  on  foot,  (hey  fpread  carpets  that  he  might  not  touch 
the  earth  with  his  feet; 

*  The  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his  palacesy  houfes  of  plea« 
fure,  woods,  and  gardens,  were  correfpondent  to  his  majefiy.  The 
palace  of  his  ufual  refidence  was  a  vail  edifice  of  Aone  and  liroe^ 
which  had  twenty  doors  to  the  public  fquare  and  flreets ;  three  great 
courts,  in  one  of  which  was  a  beautiful  fountain,  feveral  halls,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  chambers.  Some  of  the  apartments  had  walls 
of  marble  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  (lone.  I'he  beams  were  of 
cedar^  cyprefs,  and  other  excellent  woods,  well  finiihed  and  carved« 
Among  the  halls  there  was  one  fo  large,  that,  according  to  the  tedi- 
mony  of  an  eye-.witnefs  of  veracity,  it  could  contain  three  thoufancl 
people.  Befidqs  this  palace,  he  had  others,  both  within  and  without. 
the.  capital.  In  Mexico,  befidesxhe  feraglio  for  his  wives,  there  was 
lodging  for  all  his  miniders  and  counfellors,  and  all  the  officers  of  his 
hott(ehold  and  court ;  and  alfo  accommodation  for  foreign  lords  who 
arrived  there,  and  particularly  for  the  two  allied  kings; 

*  Two  houfes  in  Mexico  he  appropriated  to  animals ;  the  one  for 
birds,  which  did  not  live,  by  prey;  the  other  for  thofe  of  prey,  qua-> 
drupeds,  and  reptiles.  There  were  feveral  chambers  beiongirg.tov 
Ij/icirH,  and  galleries  fupport<;d  on  pillars  of  maible,  all  of  one  yiece. 
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Thefe  gallaries  looked  towards  a  garden,  where,  in  the  midft  of  fomV 
ihrubbery,  ten  fifh-ponds  were  formed,  fome  of  them  of  frefh  water 
for  the  aquatic  birds  of  rivers,  and  others  of  fait  water  for  thofe  of  tht 
iea.  In  other  parts  of  the  hoafe  were  all  forts  of  birds,  in  fuch  num- 
ber and  variety  as  to  flrike  the  Spaniards  with  wonder,  who  could 
nc|t  believe  there  was  any  fpecies  in  the  world  wanting  to  the  collec- 
tion. They  were  fuppHed  with  the  fame  food  which  they  fed  ujwa 
while  they  enjoyed  their  liberty,  whether  feeds,  fruits,  or  in{e6^s« 
For  thofe  birds  which  lived  on  fi(h  only,  the  daily  confumption  was  teil 
Caflilian  pefos  of  £fh,  (according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  conqueror 
Cortez,  in  his  letters  to  Charles  the  Fifth)  which  is  more  than  three 
hundred  Roman  pounds.  Three  hundred  men,  fays  Cortez,  were  em* 
ployed  to  take  care  of  thofe  birds,  beiides  their  phyiicians,  who  ob* 
ferved  their  diilempers,  and  applied  timely  remedies  to  them.  Of 
thofe  three  hundred  men,  fome  procured  them  their  food,  others  dif- 
iributed  it,  others  took  care  of  their  eggs  at  the  time  of  their  incuba- 
tion, and  others  picked  their  plumage  at4Eertain  feafons  of  the  year; 
for,  befides  the  pleafure  which  the  king  took  in  feeing  fo  great  a  mnl- 
txtodeof  animals  collected  together,  he  was  principally  careful  of  their 
feathers,  not  lefs  for  the  fake  of  the  famous  Mofaic  iniages,  of  which 
we  ihall  fpeak  hereafter,  than  of  the  other  works  which  were  made  of 
them.  1  he  halls  and  chambers  of  thofe  houfes  were  fo  many  in  num* 
ber,  as  the  conqueror  abovementioned  attefl^,  that  the^  could  have 
accommodMed  two  great  princes  with  all  their  retinue.  This  cele* 
brated  houfe  was  iituated  in  the  place  where,  at  prefent,  the  great  con- 
"vent  of  St.  Francis  Hands. 

«  The  other  houfe,  appropriated  to  the  wild  animals,  had  a  large 
and  handfome  court,  with  a  chequered  pavement,  and  was  divided 
Into  various  apartments.  One  of  them  contained  all  the  birds  of  prey» 
fro0^  the  royal  eagle  to  the  keibel,  and  many  individuals  of  every 
ijpecies.  Thefe  birds  were  diilributcd,  according  to  their  fpecies,  in 
various  fubterraneous  chambers,  which  were  more  than  leven  feet 
deep,  and  upwards  of  feventeen  in  length  and  breadth.  The  half  of 
evei:y  chamber  was  covered  with  fiat  ftones ;  and  (lakes  were  fix^d  in 
the  wall,  on  which  they  might  deep,  and  be  defended  from  rain. 
The  other  half  of  the  chamber  was  only  covered  with  a  lattice, 
through  which  they  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  fun.  For  the  fupport  of 
fihefe  birds,  were  killed  daily  near  five  hundred  turkeys.  In  the  fame 
boufe  were  many  low  halls,  fJled  with  a  great  number  of  ftrong 
iRiooden  cages,  in  which  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  coy  otto,  and  wild  cats 
were  confined,  and  all  other  kinds  of  wild  beafls,  which  were  fed  upoa 
dicer,  rabbits,  hares,  techichis,  and  other  animals,  and  the  inteftines  of 
Jmman  facrifices. 

<  The  King  of  Mexico  not  only  kept  all  the  fpecies  of  animidi 
wiiich  other  princes  do  for  ibite,  but  likewife  fuch  as  by  nature  feemed 
fBe«n)pted  from  flavery,  namely,  crocodiles  ami  ferpents.  The  fer^^^ 
(ents  were  kept  in  large  cafks  or  veiiels;  the  crocodiles  in  pond.s,  which 
were  wiitied  round.  There  were  alio  various  ponds  for  fiih,  two  of 
which  that  axe  remaining  and  ilill  beautiful,  we  have  feen  m  the  pa* 
Itoe  «f  Cha,poit<yc»  two  auks  from  Mexico. 

<  Montezuoiat 


^  ftlontezuina^  who  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  ev^iy  A)rt  6f  ani- 
"  Inal  in  his  palace,  alfo  collefled  there  all  irregularly  formed  iiien,  who 
'  either  from  the  colour  of  their  hair,  or  of  their  fkin,  or  fome  other  de- 
formity in  their  perfons,  were  oddities  of  their  fpecies.  An  humour 
this,  however,  not  unattended  with  beneficial  cenfequence^^  as  it  gave 
maintenance  to  a  number  of  miferable  obje^s^  and  delivered  them  from 
the  inhuman  infults  of  their  other  fellow-creatures. 

*  All  his  palaces  were  fqrrounded  with  beautifdl  gardens,  Where 
there  was  every  kind  of  beautiful  flower^  odoriferous  herb,  and  medi* 
cinal  plant,  ^e  had  likewife  woods  indofed  with  walls,  ahd  fur- 
nifhed  with  variety  of  gamc^>  in  Which  he  frequently  fported.  One  of 
thofe  woods  was  upon  an  iilahd  in  the  lake^  known  at  prefect  among 
the  Spaniards  by  the  name  of  P//r0ff. 

*  Of  all  thefe  palaces,  gardens,  and  wood^^  th^re  is  noiy  remaining 
the  wood  of  Chapoltepec  only,  which  the  Spanifh  viceroys  have  pre- 
ferved  for  their  pleafure.  All  the  others  were  deftroyed  by  the  con* 
querors.  They  laid  in  ruins  the  mod  magnificent  buildings  oJF  anti^ 
i^uity ;  fometimes  from  an  indifcreet  zeal  for  religion,  fometimes  ia 
revenge,  or  to  make  ufe  of  the  materials.  They  neglefled  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  royal  gardens,  cut  down  the  wood^,  and  reduced  that  coun- 
try \o  fuch  a  ftate,  the  magnificence  of  its  former  kings  could  not  now 
£nd  belief,  were  it  not  confirmed  by  the  teflimony  of  thofe  who  were 
the  caufes  of  its  annihilation.' 

Here  we  find  a  govefiirtient,  like  the  oriental  empires^ 
feudal  in  its  form  and  defpotic  in  its  nature.  The  mo- 
narchy of  Mexico,  however,  at  firft  was  limited ;  but  as  it 
ovtred  its  greatnefs  to  conquered  kingdoms,  an  acceilion  of 
territory  to  the  nation  was  alfb  an  addition  of  power  to  thfe 
prince ;  and  Montezuma,  beflde  the  afcendency  which  he 
acquired  by  his  perfonal  charafter  and  military  virtues^ 
united  the  fun£lions  of  king  and  priell;  an  union  which 
never  fails  to  introduce  unlimited  and  defpotic  power  *♦ 

In  the  fixth  book  Clavigero  gives  an  account  of  the  reli^ 
gion  of  the  Mexicans,  their  gods,  temples,  priefts,  fstcrifices, 
and  offerings  ;  their  fails  and  auflerities,  their  chronology^ 
calendar,  and  feftivals ;  their  ceremonies  upon  the  birth  of 
children,  at  mari'iages  and  funerals. 

In  tracing  the  hiiiory  of  the  humail  m{n4>  it  is  amufing 
to  a  philofopher  to  obferve  the  fame  truths  and  the  fam» 
errors  making  their  appearance  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
in  every  age  of  the  world.  Not  that  thefe  were  handed 
-down  by  tradition  from  remote  anceftors,  or  tranfmitted 
from  one  people  to  another  by  oral  communication.  The 
feeds  of  fuperftition,  as  well  as  of  good  fenfe,  ingenuity^ 
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and  policy,  are  fown  in  human  nature,  and  fend  up  Ihotbtff 
in  every  fituation  that  favours  their  growth.   The  Mexican^ 
had  an  idea,  though  imperfeft,  of  one  Supreme  Being;  and. 
they  believed  alfo  in  the  exifteiice   of  an  evil  fpirit,  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  whom  they  diilinguifhed  by  the  appel-^ 
lation  "of  Rational  Owl,  and  who  they  affirmed  often  ap^ 
peared  to  men,  for  the  purpofe  of  terrifying  or  injuring 
them.     The  Otomies,  the  moft  barbarous  nation  of  South- 
America,  believed  that  the  foul  perilhed  with  the  body; 
while  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  poliflied  nations  of 
Anahuac,  coniidered  it  as  immortal,  extending  at  the  fame 
time  'the  blefEog  of  immortality  to  the  fouls  of  brutes. 
Their  ideas  of  a  future  flate,  if  not  very  philofophical,  were 
gay  and  elegant.     They  believed  that  the  fouls  of  foldiers 
who  fell  in  battle,  and  of  women  who  died  in  labour,  went 
to  the  houfe  of  the  fun,  where  they  led  a  life  of  endlefs  de- 
light.    There  every  day,  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fun's 
rays,  they  hailed  his  birth  with  rejoicings,  and  attended  him 
to  bis  meridian  with  dancing,  and  the  mufic  of  inftruments 
and  of.  voices.    After  four  years  of  that  glorious  life,  they 
fiippofed  that  thefe  fpirits  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  biids 
of  beautiful  feathers  and  fweet  fong ;  but  always  at  liberty 
to  rife  again  to  heaven,  or  defcend  upon  the  earth  to  war- 
.ble  and  fuck  the  flowers.    The  Pythagorean,  or  rather  In- 
dian tranfmigration,  was  held  by  the*  people  of  Tlafeala, 
.who  believed  that  the  fouls  of  perfbns  of  rank  went,  after 
their  death,  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  beautiful  birds  and  the 
nobler  quadrupeds ;  while  the  fouls  of  inferior  perfons  were 
fuppofed  to  pais  into  weafels,  beetles,  and  other  animals  of 
an  inferior  clafs.     The  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  mode  of 
exiftence  different  from  what  we  have  feen,  probably  fug- 
gefted  this  wild  theory,  which  has  made  the  tour  of  the 
globe.    Thedoftrine  of  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  as  it 
IS  the  only  true,  is  alfo  the  only  intelligible,  idea  of  a  future 
'ftate. 

Among  the  deities  worfhipped  by  the  Mexicans,  there 

were  thirteen  principal  or  greater  gods,  Jn  honour  of  whom 

they  confecrated  that  number.    The  four  periods  of  their 

century   (containing  fifty- two  years)  confifted  of  thirteen 

years  each;  thirteen  months  formed  their  cycle  of  two  hun- 

,'dred  and  fixty  days ;  and  thirteen  days  their  ihialler  periods. 

Their  year  conftued,  like  ours,  of  three  hundred  and  fixty- 

fivedays;  for  though  it  was  compofed  of  eighteen  months, 

each  confifting  of  twenty  days,  which  amount  only  to  three 

hundred  and  fixty,  they  added  after  the  laft  month  five  days, 

^  which  they  callisd  Nmontmi,  on:  ufelefs,  becaufe  in  thefe 

'.;  .     day^ 
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6kji  they  did  nothing  but  receive  and  return  vifits*    'The 
Mexican  fyftem  of  the  diftribution  of  tirhe,  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  Toltecans,  is  artificial  and  intricate,  and 
eould  not  be  the  produftion  of  a  rude  or  /unpoHflied  people. 
What  appears  moft  furprifing  in  their 'mode  of  computing 
time  is,  that,  having  difcove/ed  the  excefs  gf  a  few  hours  in 
the  folar  above  the  civil  ye^r,  they  made  ufe  of  intercalary 
days  to  bring  them  to  an  equality;  but  with  this  diiferencc 
from  the  mode  eftabliftied  by  Julius  Caefar  in  the  Roman 
Calendar,  that  they  did  not  interpofe  a  day  eVet*/  four  years, 
but  thirteen  days  (employing  even  here  their  favourite  num- 
ber) every  fifty-two  years,  which  produces  the  fame  regu* 
lation  of  time.    The  true  length  of  the  folar  year  was  only 
difcovered  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  nations  emi-  . 
Aent  for  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  in  the  later  periods  of 
their  hiftory.    The  Mexican,  or  Toltecan,  computation  and 
arrangement  of  time  is  fo  different  from  that  of  all  other 
nations  as  manifeftly  to  demonftrate  that  their  aftronomy 
Ss  Aboriginal.     This  difcovery  therefore,  with  their  efforts' 
in  the  arts,  entitle  them  to  hold  a  higher  rank  in  the  fcale 
of  civilized  nations  than  has  been  affigned  to  them  by  the 
generality  of  modern  hiftorians,  who  have  carefully  tran-" 
fcribedthe  errors  and  follies  of  one  another. 
'  Speculatipns  concerning  the  origin  arid  termination  of  the 
world  never  occur  to  rude  and  barbai;ous  tribes,  but  are 
among  the  early  efforts  of  the  mind  when,  confcious  of  its 
powers,  it  begins  to  examine  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to 
generalize  its  conceptions,  to  review  the  pafi:,  and  to  ex* 
plore  the  future.    The  Mexicans  difcoVered  four  ages  of 
time  by  as  many  funs.     The  firft,  or  the  age. of  water, 
commenced  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  continued 
until  the  time  at  which  mankind   perifhed  in  a  general 
inundation  along  with  the  firft  fun.     The  fecond,  or  the  age 
of  the  earth,  lafted  from  the  time  of  the  general  deluge  until 
the  deftruftion  of  the  giants,  and  the  great  earthquakes, 
which  concluded,  in  like  manner,  the  fecond  fun.     The 
third,  or  the  age  of  air,  continued  from  the  deftruftion  of 
the  giants  to  the  great  whirlwinds,  in  which  all  mankind 
periftied  along 'with  the  third  fun.    The  fdurth,  or  the  age 
of  fire,  began  at  the  laft  reftoration  of  the  human  race,  and 
was  to  continue  until  the  fourth  fun  and  the  earth  were  4^* 
ftroyed  by  fire.     This  age,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  end  at  the 
condufioq  of  one  of  their  centuries ;  hence  their  pompous 
fcftivals  in  honour  of  the  god  of  fire,  celebrated  at  the  be- 

§  inning  of  every  century,  as  a  thankigiving  for  his  reftr^in- 
Jg  his  voracity,  and  deferring  the  termination  of  the 

N  3t  '         world. 
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worlds  As  nature  contains  within  itfelf  the  principles  of 
deftruftion,  the  occafional  convuFfions  of  the  four  elements 
Higgefted  this  fanciful  theory,  which,  though  not  fo  Inge- 
pious,  is  equally  rational  as  any  theory  of  the  earth  that 
has  been  delivered  by  modern  philoibphers,  from  Burnet  to 
BufFon, 

The  feventh  book  treats  of  the  political  and  military 
government  of  the  Mexicans  ;  their  laws  and  punifliments^^ 
their  military  force  ;  their  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  theif 
games ;  their  drefs,  food,  and  houfehold  furniture ;  their 
language,  poetry,  mufic,  and  dancing ;  their  medicine^  hif- 
tory,  and  paintings  their  fculpture,  Mofaic  works,  archi- 
tecture, and  other  arts.  With  regard  to  thefe,  the  reader 
will  find  many  curious  particulars,  unknown  to  other  hiflo-* 
rians,  which  place  the  Mexican  inftitutions  and  arts  in  a 
favourable  point  of  view*  The  education  of  youth,  whichr 
is  the  chief  fupport  of  a  ftate,  and  which  bell  unfolds  the 
charafter  of  every  nation,  was  fo  well  condufled  among 
the  Mexicans,  as  to  retort  the  fupercilious  contempt  of  cer- 
tain critics  upon  themfelves,  who  believe  the  empire  o£ 
reafon  circumlcribed  to  the  boundaries  of  Europe*  The  in-, 
llruftions  and  advice  which  parents  delivered  to  their  chil-> 
dren  ifliew  their  ideas  on  this  fubjeft,  and  mark  the  progreiir 
which  they  had  made  in  reafon  and  morality.  We  flial> 
tranfcribe  the  exhortations  of  mothers  to  their  daughters,  fo«^ 
tfae  entertainment  of  the  reader : 

•*  My  daughter/'  faid  the  mother,  **  born  of  xay  fubftance,  brought 
&cth  with  my  pains,  and  nouriihed  with  my  milk,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  bring  thee  up  with  the  greateft  pofiible  care,  and  thy  father 
has  wrought  and  poli(hed  thee  like  an  omerald,  that  thou  mayeft  ap-^ 
pear  in  the  eyes  of  men  a  jewel  Of  virtue.     Strive  always  to  be  good  ^^ 
for  otherwife  who  will  have  thee  for  a  wife  ^  thou  wilt  be  rejedled 
by  every  one>    Life  is  a  thorny,  laborious  path,  and  it  is  neceiTary 
to  exert  all  our  powers  to  obtain  the  goods  wbich  the  gods  are  willing 
to  yield  to  us ;  we  mud  not  therefore  be  lasy  or  negligent,  but  di* 
ligent  in  every  thing.    Be  orderly,  and  take  pains  to  manager  the 
economy  of  thy  houfe*     Give  water  to  thy  hufband  for  his  hand9> 
and  make  bread  for  thy  family.     Wherever  thou  goeft,  go  with'  mo- 
defty  and  compofure,  without  hurrying  thy  fteps,  or  laughing  with- 
thofc  whom  thou  meeteil,  neither  fixing  thy  looks  upon  them,  nor 
cadine  thy  eyes  thoughtlefsly,,  fird  to  one  fide  and  then  to  another^, 
that  thy  reputation  may  not  be  fullied  %  but  give  a  courteous  anfwer . 
to  thofe  who  falute  and  put  any  queflion  to  thee. 

'  Employ  thyfelf  diligently  in  fpinning  and  weaving,  in  fewin^ 
and  embroidering ;  for  by  thefe  arts  thou  wilt  gain  edeem,  and  au 
the  necefiaries  of  food  and  clothing.  Do  not  give  thyfelf  toa 
pach  to  fleep,  nor  fie^  the  fiiadei  bat  go  in  the  open  air,  and  there 
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ftpbfe  thyfelf ;  for  effeminacy  brings  along  with  it  idlenefs  zxni  othef* 
vices. 

*  In  whatever  thpn  doeft,  encourage  not  evil  thoughts,  but  attend 
ibiely  ta  the  (ervice  of  the  gods,  and  the  giving  comfort  to  thy  pa- 
rents. If  thy  father  or  thy  mother  calls  thee,  do  not  ftay  to  bd 
called  twice  $  but  go  inflantly  to  know  their  plea fure,  that  thou  mayft 
not  difoblige  them  by  flownefs.  Return  no  infolent  anfwers,  not 
ihew  any  want  of  compliance ;  but  if  thou  canil  not  do  what  they 
Command,  make  a  modeil  excufe.  If  another  is  called,  and  doea 
not  come  quickly,  come  thoti,  hear  what  is  ordered^  and  do  it  well. 
Never. offer  thyfclf  to  do  ^at  which  thou  canft  not  do,  Deceivt 
no  perfon^  for  the  gods  fee  all  thy  a6tians«  Live  in  peace  with  every 
body;  and  lave  every  one  ftncerely  andkoiiellly,  that  thou  mayeft  be 
beloved  by  them  in  return. 

'  Be  not  greedy  of  the  gdods  which  thou  hail.  If  thou  feed  any 
thing  prefented  to  another,  git«  «0vay  to  no  mean  fufptcions ;  for  the 
gods,  to  whom  every  good  belongs,  diftribute  ^M^ry.  thing  as  they 
pleafe.  If  thou  wouldft  avoid  the  difpleafure  of  others,  let  nonemeet 
•vith  it  from  thee, ' 

'  Guard  againft  improper  familiarities  with  men,,  nor  yield  to  the 
guilty  wllhes  of  thy  heart,  or  thou  wilt  be  the  reproach  of  thy  fa- 
snily^  and  wiU  pollute  thy  mind  as  mod  does  water.  Keep  not  com^^ 
pany  with  diffolute,  lying,  or  idle  women,  otherwife  they  will  iU'- 
faliibly  infedl  thee  by  their  example.  Attend  upon  thy  family,  and 
do  not  go  on  ilight  occaiions  out  of  thy  hoafe,  nor  be  feen  wander* 
ing  through  the  ib-eets,  or  in  the  market-place }  for  in  fuch  places  thou 
wilt  meet  thy  ruin.  Remember  that  vice,  like  a  poifonous  herb,  brings 
death  to  thofe  who  tafle  it ;  and  when  it  once  harbours  in  the  mind, 
it  is  difficult  to  expel  it.  If  in  pafCng  through  the  flr^ets  thou  meeteft 
with  a  forward  yduth,  who  appears  agreeable  to  thee,  give  him  no 
correfpondence^  but  diffemble  and  pais  on.  If  he  fays  any  thing  to 
thee,  take  no  heed'  of  him  nor  his  words ;  and  if  he  follows  thee, 
torn  not  your  face  about  to  look  at  him^  left  that  might  inflame  his 
paflion  mere«  If  thou  behaveA  fo,  he  will  foon  turn  and  let  thee 
proceed  in  peace. . 

*  Enter  not,  without  (bme  vrgent  motive,  into  another*s  houfe^, 
that  nothing  may  be  either  faid  or  thought  injurious  to. thy  honour; 
but  if  thou  enterell  into  the  houfe  of  thy  relations,  falute  them  with 
refpe^l,  and  do  not  remain  idle,  but  immediately  take  up  a  fpindle  to 
ipin,  or  d<$  any  other  thing  that  occurs. 

*  When  thou  art  married,  refpeft  thy  huiband,  obey  him,  and  di- 
ligendy  do  what  he  commands  thee.  Avoid  incurring  his  difpleafure, 
nor  ihew  thyfeff  paifionate  or  ill-natured,  but  receive  him  fondly  to 
thy  arms,  even  if  he  is  poor  and  lives  at  thy  expence.  If  thy  huf« 
band  occaiions  thee  any  difgufl,  let  him  not  know  thy  difpleafure 
when  he  commands  thee  to  do  any  things  but  diflemble  it  at  that 
time,  and  afterwards  tell  him  with  gentlenefs  what  vexed  thee,  that 
he  may  be  won  by  thy  mildnefs,  and  offend  thee  no  farther.  Dif* 
)ionour  him  not  before  others,  for  thou  alfo  wouldd  be  diOionoured. 
If  any  one  comes  to  vifit  thy  hufband,  accept  the  viiit  kindly,  and 
ftqy  ^  the  civility  th#u  caniifc.     If  thy  huibapd  is  foolifh,  be  thou 
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difcreet.  If  he  fails  in  the  management  of  wealth,  admonifh  h!m  of 
his  failings ;  but  if  he  is  totally  incapable  of  taking  care  of  his  eflate» 
take  that  charge  upon  thyfelf,  attend  carefully  to  his  poiTeffions,  and 
never  omit  to  pay  the  workmen  punflually.  Take  care  not  to  lofQ 
^ny  thine  through  negligence. 

'  '  Embrace,  my  daughter,  the  counCel  which  I  give  thee  ;  I  am  al« 
ready  advanced  in  life,  and  have  had  fufiicient  dealings  with  the  worlds 
1  am  thy  mother;  I  wi(h  that  thou  mayefl  live  well.  Fix  my  pre-r 
cepts  in  thy  heart -and  ho-we/s,  for  then  thou  wilt  live  happy.  If,  by^ 
not  liften^ng  to  me,  or  by  negledling  my  indrudions,  any  misfortunes 
l)efai  thee,  the  f^ult  will  be  thine,  and  the  evil  alfo.  Enough,  my 
^hild.    May  ;he  gods  profper  thee !" 

.  The  exhortations  of  fathers  to  their  fons  were  of  the  fame 
nature  and  tendency.  The  knowledge  of  them  was  obtained 
from  the  Mexicans  themfelves  by  the  firft  religious  mif- 
fionaries,  particularly  Motolinia,  Olmos,  and  Sahagan,  who 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  language^ 
and  made  the  molt  diligent  inquiry  into  their  manners  an^ 
cuftoms. 

To  contemplate  the  phenomena  of  civilization  ;  to  tracfli 
the  various  fteps  in  the  progrefs  of  nations  beginning  to  re-* 
fine,  and  to  mark  the  courfe  which  the  human  mind  holds 
when  guided  only  by  its  own  light ;  is  one  of  the  moft  cu- 
rious: fubjeils  of  philofophical  inveftigation.  In  the  old 
continent,  nations  civilized,  or  beginning  to  civilize,  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  one  another;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
diftinguifh  between  their  inventions  an4  their  acquifitions ; 
between  what  arofe  fpontaneoufly  ar^ong  themfelves,  and 
what  they  aclopted  froni  their  neighbours,  But  the  king-r 
doms  of  MexicQ  and  Peru  in  the  new  world  had  no.  original 
to  copy,  and  no  model  to  in^itate.  Hence  their  untutored 
efibrta  and  felfroriginated  in\provements  are  more  attraftive 
and  interefling  than  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  like  that 
of  other  fafliicms,  from  one  nation  to  another.  We  are, 
therefore,  highly  indebted  to  the  Abbe  Clavigcro  for  th^ 
accurate  and  mmute  information  which  he  has  given  ua 
concerning  the  hlftory,  the  inventions,  the  arts,  and  (hq 
|i^nners,  of  the  Mexicans, 

[  To  be  concluded  in  a  future  Number.  1 
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» 
.Art.  III.     Ohferyations  on  the  Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown. 
4to.    los.  8d.    boards,     Debrett,    London,  1787. 

TT  appears,  from  the  preface  to  thefe  obfervations,  that 
.-*  the  author  had  begun  tp  colleft  materials  for  them  in 
the  year  1775,  but  without  any  defign  of  publication,  until 
perceiving  a  probability  that  the  ftate  of  the  land  r^venuf 
will  foon  be  fubmitted  to  parliament,  he  determined,  with 
the  view  of  facilitating  the  deliberations,  of  the  legiflature, 
to  lay  before  the  public  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  on  this 
interefting  fubjeft.  Without  entering  into  any  fruitlefg 
■fpeculations  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  land  revenue,  in  the 
more  remote  and  dark  periods  of  our  hiflory,  he  contents 
himfelf  with  obferving,  that  the  law  of  tenures  was  firmly 
ei^abliflied  in  the  time  of  William  the  Norman;  and  that  all 
the  land  in  England  was  held  of  the  king,  as  the  fuprem^ 
lord  of  the  whole  territory.  '  This  point  is  clearly  evincefi 
upon  the  eflablifhed  principles  of  the  feudal  policy;  though 
in  what  manner  and  degree  this  property  of  the  crown  took 
place,  what  was  the  precife  nature  of  it,  and  what  kind 
of  dominion  the  king  exercifed  over  it,  are  queftions  re» 
Ipefting  which  antiquaries  are  as  yet  undetermined;  and 
'different  opinions  on  the  fubjedl  are  lupportcd  by  authorities 
of  great  weight,  '  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  princips^l 
revenue  of  the  crow^n,  for  many  ages  after  the  conqnefk, 
continued  to  be  derived  from  land  ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  a 
great  part  of  that  eflate  confifted  in  the  lands  which  were 
ftyled  Terrae  Regis;  and  which,  according  to  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  our  forefathers  thought  it  impious  to  alienate. 

The  revenue  which  the  crown  drew  from  its  ancient 
demefnes  was  oViginally  by  returns  in  fpecie  from  the  te.- 
nantvS ;  but  it  appears  that  this  mode  of  revenue  was  con- 
verted into  pecuniary  payments  by  Henry  the  Firft,  in  con- 
fequ-^nce  of  grievous  corhplaints  made  by  the  tenants  of  the 
hardfhips  they  fufTered,  in  bringing  viftuals  and  necefTaries 
from  diflant  parts  of  the  country  to  the  king's  houfehuld. 

The  author  of  the  obfervatiqus,  after  Ihewing  the  various 
means  by  which  the  kings  of  England  became  poflefied  of 
their  effates,  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  the  alienation  of  the 
crown  land.  We  find  from  hiltpry,  that  the  kin^s  of  Eng- 
land!* have  ever  exercifed  a  right  of  dilpofing  of  the  crowa 
lands  at  their  pleafure;  but,  in  ancient  times,  tbei^  being 
hardly  any  other  revenue  to  fupport  the  Itate,  fuch  aliena^* 
tions  made  it  necefTary  for  the  crown  to  reibrt  to  the  afTift-  . 
iince  of  the  cgmmous  for  fupplies.    Taxes  and  impofitions, 
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therefore,  being  the, unavoidable  confequcnce  of  profufioif, 
•in  grants  oi  the  revenue,  the  people  have,  on  various  occa» 
fions,  afferted  the  right  of  refuming  fuch  alienations  as  oc-s 
cafiqncd  4  burthenfome  rpcourfe  to  pecijni^ry  ai^s  from  the 
public.  But,  in  the  prefent  age,  this  power  of  refumption 
Is  regarded  as  an  pbfdlete  praftice  5  and,  however  great  may 
be  the  diftrefles  of  the  public,  it  is  now  maintained,  thai: 
fiot  only  grants  in  fiee,  but  grants  for  life,  are,  in  no  caft 
whatever,  to  be  refumed.  Such  a  principle,  though  liberal, 
«nd  founded  in  an  inviolable  regard  for  the  fecurity  of  prii? 
vate  poffeffions,  might  neyerthelefs  have  proved  of  pernir 
cious  confequence  to  the  public,  had  not  an  aft  for  flopping 
the  farther  alienation  of  crown  lands,  without  the  authority 
t>f  parliament,  been  paffed  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of 
Q\5een  Arine.  On  the  acceffipn  pf  his  prefent  majefty,  the 
^hole  land  revenue  was  ontt  more  alienatedfrom  the  crown  ; 
lut  it  is  onljr  a  temporary  alienation  during  the .  natural  life 
of  the  kingV 

»    The  author  next  takps  a  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
-land  revenue,  as  it  confifts  either  in  pofTellion  and  aftual  ej^- 
joyment,  or  ia  reverfion  and  expettancy.    Of  the  fonti^r 
"kind  are,  firft, 'the  demifable  eftates,  which,  being  aftually 
leafed  out,  or  in  a  courfe  of  leafing,  produce  a  reiit  annually, 
>nd  alfo'  a  fine  upon  every  renewal.    Secondly,  fee-farm 
-rents,  and  other  rents  oF  various  kinds.    Thirdly,  honours^ 
*tnanors,  and  hundreds,  hot  in  leafe,  but  urider  the  care  df 
ftewards  appointed  by  patent,  or  by  conftitution  froin  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    Fourthly,  lands  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  crown  for.  the  convenience  of  his  majefty  or 
the  public  fervice.    And,  fifthly,  all  eftate  and  intereff  which 
the  cro\Vn  has  in  forefts  and  waftes.    Of  the  other  kind, 
namely,  thofe  in  reverfion  or  expeftancy,  are  all  heredita^ 
ments  which  may  come  to  the  crown ;  firft,  for  want  of 
•heirs  ;  fccondly,  by  forfeiture,  y  or,  thirdly,  by  the  limitation 
of  remainders  to  the  crown. 

'  With  refpeft  to  the  hereditaments  in  pofleflion,  th^fe  are 
widely  fcattered  all  over  the  kingdom,  infomuch  that  there 
are  few  counties  in  which  the  crown  has  ftot  fome  lands. 
We  are  informed  that  thefe  demifable  eftates  are  either  it^ 
aftual  courfe  of  leafing,  for  terms  of  fifty  years,  where  the 
greatef^  part  of  the  value  confifts  of  buildings  ;  or,  in  other 
pafes,  for  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  according  to  the 
proyifions  of  the  civil-lift  aft  of  the  firft  of  Queen  Anne  5  or 
clfe  they  are  in  leafe  upon  unexpired  grants  of  long  terms, 
made  previous  to  that  aft.  In  general,  the  revenue  arifinjg 
frojA  them  is  of  an  iniproyeable  jiaturc,  as  appears  by  the 
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^fport  of  the  CommifSoncrs  of  the  land  revenue,  Th^ 
^atement  which  w^  meet  with  relative  to  this  fubjeft,  is  at 
^ibws: 

Amount  of  the  fines  in  the  firft  fixteen  years  £ 

after  the  civil-lift  aft,  ending  in  1 717  -  23,08$ 
In  the  next  fixteen  years,  ending  in  1733  -  43>i5i 
In  the  next  fixteen  years,  ending  in  1749        •      62,018 

Jn  the  next  fixteen  years,  ending  in  1765        •  103,391 

In  the  next  fixteen  years,  ending  in  1781       -  l33>5o8 

It  appears,  upon  the  fame  authority,  that  the  demifed 
Jand  revenue  produces,  on  an  average,  fomething  more  than 
20,ocol.  per  annum  ;  and  that  eftates  to  about  the  fame  va« 
lue  have  been  alienated  from  the  crown,  by  authority  of  par- 
liament, fince  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  in  perpetuity 
w^  taken  away. 

In  refped  of  fee-farms,  it  is  hardly  pofflble  to  afcertain 
fhc  amount  of  the  rents  with  any  degree  of  precifion.  We 
are  informed  that  the  rents  which  fall  under  that  denomi^ 
nation  amount  to  about  23,900 1.  but  the  real  ef&ftive  fee« 
^irm  rents  are  but  a  fimall  part  of  that  fum  ;  for  there  are, 
included  in  that  fum,  rents  in  arrcar,  and  rents  grante4 
jiway  (chiefly  among  thofe  called  fee-farm  rents),  amount- 
ing to  fto  lefs  than  17,5001,  ^^r  annum ;  fo  that  the  fee-farm 
rents  aftUally  received  are  not  more  than  6^400].  fer 
§nnum. 

The  third  article  of  land  revenue'  in  poiTeffion,  which  con- 
(ifts  of  honours,  manors,  &c.  and  is  under  fhe  care  of 
Rewards,  appears,  from  our  author*s  reprefentation,  to  be' 
very  unprofitable ;  for  he  tells  us  that  thefe  fiewardfhipt 
.are  rather  a  charge  oq  the  revenue  than  a  iupportor  increafe 
of  it. 

The  fourth  fpecies  of  eftat^  in  pofleflion,  which,  as  hat 
been  already  mentioned,  confifis  of  lands  retained  by  hit 
Tnajefty,  either  for  his  owA  convenience  or  the  public  fer- 
vice,  yields  no  pecuniary  emolument..  But  the  fifth  and  laft 
jcind  of  efiate  in  pofiemon,  though  npt  in  its  preient  ftate 
produftive  of  any  confiderable  revenue,  is  of  fuch  a  nature, 
^hat  it  may  be  rendered,  and  in  all  probability  will  become, 
pi  great  importance  to  the  public ;  we  mean  the  intereft 
ivhich  the  crown  has  in  the  forefts,  chaces,  parks,  warrens, 
jjind  waftes,  in  England  and  Wales. 

After  defcribing  the  manner  in  which  the  land  reyenup 

\%  now  managed,  the  author  advances  to  the  confideration  of 

*4ivers  meafures  and  proje&s  for  the  improvement  of  this 

jpiportant  objeft,    He  obfcrv^s  th^t  jbe  furrcnder  of  the 
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crown  }ands  to  the  public,  has  been  of  great  utility ;  biii 
that  nnich  more  was  refigned  in  this  part  of  the  bargain^ 
(bn  his  majefty's  acceilion,  than  was  forefeen ;  for  that  no 
Mlowance  was  made  for  the  improveable  nature  of  the  land 
Te^enue,  though  it  was  fure  to  continue  increafing,  byjhe 
fapie  of  time  alone,  excluiive  of  any  additions  which  might 
happen  from  contingent  caufes.  Many  rents  were  only  no- 
ijoinal,  being  little  more  than  acknowledgments  reierved 
^pon  long  leafes,  granted  as  matters  of  favour  antecedent  to 
the  civil-lift  adl  of  Queen  Anne,  Many  of  thole  leafes  have 
fallen  in  fince  the  king's  acceffion,  and  others  will  foon  ex- 

£'rc.  In  thefe  cafes  nominal  rents  are  frequently  converted 
to  confiderable  fums;  and  hundreds  of  pounds,  we  are  in- 
formed, have  been  fometimes  referred  in  lieu  of  mere  ac* 
jfcnowledgments.  Beiides,  that  in  thi$  mode  of  eftimating 
the  land  revenue  by  its  s^nnual  produ6Vion,  in  rents  and  fines, 
no  credit  could  be  taken  for  the  adventitionjs  increafc  which 
it  might  receive  by  efch^at^  and  forfeitures,  nor  for  the 
augmentation  which  mull  accrue,  whenever  allotments  are 
:inade  to  the  crown,  on  the  enclofure  of  forefts,  chaces,  and 
waflcs.  This  laft  confideration  is  certainly  of  great  import- 
ance;  and  iiii^  this  reign  the  forefts  fhould  be  enclofed,  and 
a  Ihare  fet  out  in  lieu  of  the  various  rights  and  royalties  of 
the  crown,  equal  tO:the  proportion  which  has  been  allotted 
in  fbme  late  inftances;  and  if  this  fhare  fhould  be  conftdered 
as  given  up  by  the  crown  to  thQ  public,  under  the  a£t  of 
parliament  which  gives,  to  the  aggregate  fund  the  revenue 
aiiiing  fi-om  rents  of  lands  iind  fines  for  leafes  of  the  fame, 
it  would  be  found  to  be  a  conceffion  far  more  conftderable 
than  was^  underftood  or  intended  to  be  made  at  the  time  of 
bis  majefty's  acceilion. 

Indilcufting  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  na«* 
tional  concern,  the  author  takes  a  view  of  the  grand  pro-» 
jeft  of  eirclofing  and  improving  the  forefls  and  waftes*  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  lis  to  accompany  him  through  the 
detail  of  this  interefting  inquiry,  but  we  fliall  lay  before 
our  readers  what  he  advances  towards  obviating  fome  ob- 
jcfftions  which  have  been  fuggcfted  againft  the- completion  of 
this  meafu^e  : 

•  The  obje£lions  which  are  fo  frequently  urged  againft  cnclofarct 
in  general,  do  not  apply  to  the  enclofure  of  foreds  and  waftes» 
Many  Arong  arguments  have  been  ufed  againft  enclgfing  ce«mmoa 
field  lands,  and  imall  commons;  but  none  of  thefe  have  any  force  in 
the  cafe  of  great  trails  of  land,  or  of  mere  waftes,  fuch  as  boggy 
moors,  cold  heaths,  marlhy  fens,  and  barren  mountains.  Whenever 
thefe  are  capable  of  improvement,  by  being  divided  and  fenced, 
di,ained  and  manured^  ic  is  fo  much  clear  ^aia  to  the  proprietory.  an4 
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&e  public.  No  doabt  can  be  raifed  on  the  atility  of  a  meafure  which 
occaiions  the  produflion  of  an  additiona^l  quantity  of  provifions* 
Jliches  and  population  muft  increafe  together  with  the  means  of  Aif-^ 
tenance.  Families  will  multiply  where  there  is  plenty  of  food  s  and 
where  more  is  raifed  than  is  fuificient  for  domeftic  confumption,  fof* 
reign  markets  will  be  found  for  the  en.conragement  of  exportation* 
The  cultivation  of  this  country  is  very  inferior  to  what  it  might  be, 
though  fuperior  to  that  of  mofl  other  nations.  Many  circumftances 
concur  to  render  this  country  peculiarly  capable  of  improvement ; 
the  variety  of  its  foil ;  the  indulhious  and  enterprifing  difpoiition  of 
its  inhabitants ;  the  civil  liberty  which  it  enjoys;  its  commerce;  its 
txtent  of  coad ;  its  inland  convenience  for  carriage,  both  by  roads* 
fiavigable  rivers,  and  canals ;  all  confpire  to  facilitate  the  progref9 
of  agriculture.  What  then  are  the  o(>ftacles  which  impede  tho 
^ourfe  of  this  great  falutajy  work^  the  cultivation  of  our  forefts  and 
wafles  f 

*  The  |ir(l,obje£iion  arifes  from  the  want  of  an  adequate  capital 
to  defray  the  expence  of  fuch  an  undertaking.  This  is  an  objec-* 
tion  to  the  pra^icability  of  the  meafore,  not  merely  to  its  expe-» 
diency  or  utility.  But  when  it  is  confidered,  that,  on  an  endofuro 
of  thefe  lands,  they  miiit  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  {hares, 
in  compenfation  of  the  rights  of  common  in  all  the  pariihes  interefted 
}n  the  premifes,  the  expence  will  not  appear  fo  difcouraging,  and  fQ 
infurmountable  an  obftacle  to  the  proceeding.  Th^  number  of  per* 
fons  who  will  be  interefted  to  contribute^  according  to  their  (hares,  will 
facilitate  the  produdion  of  money,  which  would  not  be  procured  for 
fuch  a  purpoie  from  a  few  rich  men  ;  though  much  aiiiilance  may  bq 
reafonably  expefled  from  the  great  proprietors  of  land,  who,  not- 
withHanding  the  prciTure  of  the  times,  ftill  continue  to  advance  mo- 
pey  for  the  promotion  of  local  improvements,  whereby  their  eflates 
may  be  benefited,  fuch  as  the  making  of  turnpike  roads  and  navi- 
gable canals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fo  foon  as  the  enclofure 
of  any  foreil  fhall  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  terms  adjufled,  both 
fpiritand  wealth  enough  will  be  found  in  the  country  to  cultivate  the. 
foil.  What  inducement  can  be  Wronger  to  a  farmer  to  lay  out  a  part, 
of  his  capital  than  the  profpe£t  of  acquiring  a  folid  and  permanent 
property  in  land,  in  lieu  of  an  undefined  and  precarious  right  of  com- 
ptionP.  What  countryman,  poficHed  of  a  few  hundred  pounds^ 
would  prefer  the  trouble  and  rifk  of  putting  out  his  money  to  inte- 
reft,  or  of  getting  fome  one  to  purchafe  for  him  in  the  (locks,  rather 
than  employ  his  little  capital  in  improving  or  buying  a  parcel  o| 
ground,  contiguous  to  his  habitation,  which  he  may  expedl  to  have 
at  a  nlbderate  price,  and  which  he  will  know  how  to  eftimate  hoot 
his  knowliedge  of  the  country  and  his  occupation  in  life  i  it  is  true 
that,  previous  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  a  capital  muft  he  pro-^ 
vided  for  feveral  expences  preparatory  to  the  .  undertaking.  An  aft 
of  pailiament  muii  be  obtained,  commidioners  appointed,  and  furvey^ 
made.  Thefe  charges  might  be  defrayed  by  the  iale  of  timber ;  and, 
if 'that  ihoold  be  infufiicient,  by  the  fale  of  a  part  of  the  king's  a^lot^ 
l^ent }  the  large  allbunents  which,  in  late  inAances.  have  beea  made 
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to  the  crown*  were  given  as  Well  in  coniideratlon  of  the  payment  or 
yiefe  charges  as  of  the  furrender  of  various  rights  and  royalties. 

*  Another  objedlion,  often  nrged,  is*  that  the  bringing  of  fo  muck 
land  to  market  would  lower  the  price -of  that  fpecies  of  property. 
Suppofing  this  to  be  true,  why  are  we  to  coniider  fuch  an  efiedt  as  a 
public  evil  ?  That  it  might  be  prejudicial  to  individuals,  who  at  thi$ 
time  want  to  fell  their  lands,  may  be  true  to  a  certain  degree.  But 
the  nation  is  no  lofer  by  the  finking  of  the  money  price  of  land,  when 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  con^modity  proceeds  only  from  there  bein^ 
«!V extraordinary  plenty  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  finlung  of  the  value  or 
I2lnds,  if  it  proceeded  from  their  being  exhaufled,  from  a  want  of 
people,  or  fiock,  or  induflry*  to  cultivate  them,  or  from  an  inability 
to  difipofe  of  their  produce,  would  indeed  be  a  public  calamity.  But 
if  land  were  to  be  purchafed  cheaper,  only  in  confequence  of  a  greater 
quami^  being  brought  to  market*  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  fee  how  this  could 
be  a  public  grievance. 

*  1  he  only  remaining  topic  of  obje6lion,  worthy  notice,  is  the 
prevaihng  fuppofition  that  this  meafure  would  be  unpopular.  If  thia 
opinion  were  well  founded,  I  fhould  think  it  a  very  ferious^  objec- 
tion; for,  however  unreafonaUe  the  people  tnight  be  in  their  ap« 
prehenfioaft  of  any  grievance  refulting  from  this  proje£l:,  Hill,  if 
great  numbers  were  averfe  from  the  proceeding,  and  difcontents  ap- 
peared to  prevail  generally,  amongfl  thofe  who  are  concerned,  fuch 
a  circumftance  might  render  the  undertaking  difficult,  if  not  imprac* 
ticable,  in  the  execution ;  and  the  obje£!,  though  very  defirable, 
imight  not  be  worth  attaining  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  diifatisfac- 
ti6n.  But  if,  in  general^  the  gentry,  clergy,  yeomanry,  tenantry, 
^nd  honed  cottagers,  being  made  feniible  of  the  great  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  fhould  approve 
the  iicheme,  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it  is  too  confiderable  to 
be  relinquifhed  from  the  apprehenfion  of  any  fudden  temporary  riot* 
which  may  be  fecretly  excited  by  thofe  who  are  confcious  of  having 
tnade,  as  well  as  diofe  who  may  defign  to  make,  unjufl  encroach- 
anents. 

'  It  muft  be  confefTed  that  this  meafure  may  probably  meet  with 
mnch  difcoontenance  from  ibme  great  lords,*  who  may  confult  the 
l^ratification  of  their  o)vn  pleafures,  fancy,  or  pride,  more  than  the 
public  benefit.  The  aniufements  of  the  chace,  which  the  forelU 
^ifiTord,  and  the  beautiful  fcenes  with  which  they  adorn  the  country, 
cannot  be  compenfated  by  an  allotment  of  land  to  thofe  whofe  great 
eftates  need  no  addition  ;  the  patronage  alfo  which  many  great  dieii 
poflefs  in  the  foreds,  and  the  power  of  oonferring  favours;  whicl| 
they  derive  from  offices,  increafes  their  influence  in  the  country ;  an4 
provincial  politics,  particularly  in  rcfpeft  to  eledions,  may  interfer^i 
and  induce  thofe,  whofe  intercft  is  at  ftake,  to  ufe  every  means  of 
fruflrating  any  attempt  to  inclofc  the  fprefts.  Such  perfons  might 
eafily  foment  the  natural  jealoufy  of  the  people.  All  novelties  in 
the  modification  of  property,  and  the  extiiidion  of  ancient  tights', 
create  fufpicion.  The  prejudices  of  the  people,  their  paffions,  and 
propenfity  to  refiit  authorityj  might  foon  {be  worked  upon*  and  th^ltf- 
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itoinds  inflamed,  to  the  utter  excludon  of  cool  r^afonrog  -and 
deliberation ;  whilft  i,  defperate  band  of  trefpaffers  and  vagabonds, 
who  live  by  depredation,  furround  ^hc  borders,  and  are  ever  at  hand 
ready  to  break  oat  into  open  infurredion/ 

The  author  of  the  Obfervations  has  evidently  beftowei 
^rcat  attention  on  his  fubjeft ;  and,  in  an  affair  of  fo  com- 
plicated a  nature  as  the  land  revenue,  has  comprized  much, 
ufeful  information  within  a  moderate  compafs.  A  more  mi- 
nute inquiry  into  fafts  and  circumftances,  however,  will  be 
neceffar  j^,  previous  to  the  final  arrangement  of  the  impor- 
tant projeft  in  contemplation.  But  the  obfervations  fug- 
gefted  by  this  intelligent  and  well-informed  writer,  iriuft. 
prove  highly  ufeful  as  a  guide  to  thofe  who  would  invefti- 
gate  with  accuracy  the  numerous,  fluftuating,  and  incrcafing' 
fources  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  crown.  And  by  the 
views  of  improvement  which  they  Kkewife  open,  they  may 
be  attended  with  the  farther  advantage  of  exciting  the  le- 
giflature  to  a  fpeedy  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  thi«. 
valuable  refource  may  be  rendered  of  the  utmoft  benefit  to 
the  nation. 


Art.  IV..    Ode  en  General  Eliot fs  return  f rem  Gibraltar.    Bf. 
Anna  Seward.     4to*    is,    ftitcbed.     Cadell.     London^ 

1787. 

OF  bad  poets  there  are  various  kinds.  There  is  a  fpecic» 
of  writers,  animated  by  a  lively  temper,  and  employing 
upon  every  occafion  an  elevated  and  figurative  language, 
who  want  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  genuine  poet  but 
tafte,  and  mifcarry  merely  from  a  want  of  power  to 
difcriminate  the  natural  from  the  turgid,  the  pathetic  from^ 
the  mean,  and  the  fublime  from  the  pathos.  There  it 
a  fecond  fpccies  who  never  dilguft  us  by  extravagance'^ 
or  puzzle  us  by  obfcurity,  but  who  tread  oa  in  an^even^ 
fimple,  profaic  ftyle,  without  energy  to  aroufe,  and  without 
feelings  to  intereft  us.  Mifs  Seward  has  always  appeared 
to  us  a  fort  of  writer  inferior  to  either  of  thefe.  Hec 
language  has  neither  the  glitter  of  the  falfe*"  fublime,  not 
the  inofFenfivc  manner  of  the  profaic.  She  is. incapable 
of  iimplicity,  elegance,  and  eafe.  By  indefatigable  art 
Ihe  has  arrived  at  the  power  of  introducing  metaphors 
that  illuftrate  no  idea,  and  that  flow  from  no  original 
animation.  Frigid  and  oblicjuei  they  prefent  themlelves 
3  to 
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to  iht  fenforium  of  the  reader ;  and  the  refult  of  too  aHidtioutf 
a  perufal  would  be  to  diftort  the  imagination,  and  to  **  freeze 
the  current  of  the  foul."  They  answer  no  purpofe  but  to 
difplay  the  cbftivenefs  of  the  writer's  invention,  and  the 
dreary  barrennefs  of  her  fancy.  In  an  age  like  this,  an  age 
that  has  produced  a  Burney,  a  Williams,  and  a  Genlis, 
names  that  do  honour  not  merely  to  the  fex,  but  to  the 
Ipccies,  we  are  not  apprehenfive  that  the  freedom  of  theft 
animadverfions  fhould  expofe  us  to  the  charge  of  want  of 
gallantf y.  The  clafs  of  literary  females  has  at  length  ob- 
tained the  refpedlable  prerogative  of  being  no  longer  treated 
with  idle  and  unmeaning  compliment,  but  of  being  fairly 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  impartial  criticifm. 

The  author  before  us  was  originally  indebted  for  her  re- 
putation to  the  circumfiance  of  her  chufing  temporary  and 
popular  fubjedls.  In  this  line  fhe  has  continued  to  tread ; 
but  the  feeling  of  furprife  is  gone ;  and  we  believe  flie 
will  not  now  be  able  to  take  the  public  by  a  coup-de^main. 
As  a  fpecimen  of  the  Ode  to  General  Eliott,  we  beg  leave 
to  prefent  our  readers  with  the  ftanza  in  which  is  de- 
fcribed  the  efFedl  of  the  fuccefs  which  attended  our  effbrti, 
«  Gibraltar: 

<  O  Britain !—- O  my  coantry !  then  *twas  thine 
^         To  emerge  from  evVy  cloud  that  veil'd  thy  light ! 
In  all  the  fplendour  of  that  worth  to  fhine. 

Which  crft,  with  ray  peculiar,  dcck'd  thy  might  \ 
What  time,  amidll  thy  vanquilh'd  foes. 
Thy  name  with  added  luflre  rofe. 
For  that  thy  precepts  to  thy  fons  impart. 
With  the  undaunted  foul,  the  generous  melting  heart.* 

The  laconic  manner  in  which  the  viftories  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  are  here  defcribed  is  curious : 

V 

«  On  Belgium  plains  when  Gallic  gore. 
In  freedom^s  caufe,  intrepid  Marlborough  pourM.* 

The  poetical  ftudent  is  not  to  be  informed  that  the  peculiar 
province  of  his  favourite  art  confifts  in  creation.  Mifs  Se- 
ward is  by  no  means  defeftive  in  this  particular,  and  ac-* 
cordingly  has  prefented  us  with  a  grove  of  evergreens  of  a 

gecies  entirely  original,  and  from  which  we  believe  Capt, 
onellan  would  have  been  able  to  derive  no  advantage  : 

*  Palms  unfading  round  their  urn. 

Let  their  favoured  country  drew  \ 
Since  to  the  lavifh  wreaths  (he  long  had  worn. 
They  brought  new  laurels  of  enduring  glow! 
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If  we  were  to  point  out  any  feature  in  which  Mifs  Seward 

particularly  excels,  we  ftiould  fay  it  was  in  thofe  high* 
I  wrought  expreffions,  which,  though  we  have  fuppofed  them 

not  to  be  natural  to  her,  fl;ie  is  very  fuccefeful  in  trani^ 
'  planting.     Of  this  fort  is  her  coippliment  to  Sir  Roger 

Curtis,  who  rows  away  to  the  relief  of  the  drowning  Spa^ 

{liards : 

*  With  all  the  twicc-blefsM  angel  in  his  eye.* 

When  the  reader  has  firft  gueffed  who  this  angel  is,  and  how 
j  he  comes  by  his  double  portion,  we  would  then  recommend 

to  him  to  diftepd  his  imagination,  in  order  to  figure  to 
himfelf  this  angel  in  his  new  habitation,  the  eye  of  the 
captain : 

<  A  mighty  Gulliver  in  Lilliput !' 

V 

As  we  have  no  quarrel  to  Mifs  Seward  we  will  not 
part  with  her  without  having  firft  fairly  extrafted  the  moft 
refpeftable  ftanza  in  her  whole  pamphlet.  She  is  defcribing 
the  national  fituation  in  confequence  of  the  defeat  of  thr 
Spaniards : 

«  So  when  the  wintVy  tempeft's  baleful  powers 

Have  rifen  a  vernal  day-fpring  to  deform. 
If  the  all; cheering  fun,  at  evening  hours. 
Throws  back  the  fable  curtains  of  the  ilorni. 
Green  hills,  and  gilded  mountains  gay. 
In  dewy  brightneis  meet  his  ray ; 
Creation  kindles,  as  its  Inilre  flows. 
Till,  in  a  foften'd  night,  he  leaves  her  to  repofe.* 

As  General  Eliott  has  deferved  well  of  his  country,  we 
hope  he  will  meet  with  more  generous  and  unforced  congra- 
tulations than  this. 
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/^N  a  fubjeft  ig  immenfe  as  the  Arflic  Zoology,  many 
^^  ages  will  be  requifite  to  carry  the  lb ience  to  perfedlibn ; 
if,  indee^,  perfeftion  be  attainable.  During  the  fliort  in-« 
terval  fince  Mr.  Pennant's  publication  on  this  part  of  na-^ 
tural  hiftory,  fo  much  new  matter  has  been  already  pointed, 
out,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  prefent  Supplement ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  in  a  little  longer  time,  fuch  an  additional 
ftock  of  oWervatigns  will  be  gpUe^ed  a$  may  afford  fufficient 

materials 
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,  materials  fot  a  fimilar  produftidji;  For  ihduftry,  jjell^ 
and  abilities,  Mr.  Pennant  is  eminently  confpicuous;  btif 
.the  public  is  indebted  to  him  not  merely  far  his  own  h\\d^ 
able  exertions  ;  his  example  proves  peculiarly  aul'picious  to 
the  advancement  of  natural  knowledgei 
»  Of  the  defign  and  merits  of  the  Arftic  Zoology,  we  gave 
an  account  in  our  Eighth  Volume.  The  various  articles  ia 
the  Supplement  are  methodically  arranged  by  references  to 
the  particular  pages  of  the  work.  Among  the  addition* 
to  the  Introduftion  are  Ibme  fafts  which  gratify  curiofity* 
The  principal  of  thefe  is  an  account  of  the  eruption  of  jfire 
in  Iceland  in  I783»  This  being  a  very  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon we  fliall,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  our  readers,  give  an 
abridged  narrative  of  the  incident.  .     \ 

Upon  the  firft  of  June  there  was  obferved  a  /haking  6( 
the  earth,  in  the  wellern  part  of  the  province  of  Shaptarfiall, 
.whicti  increafed  until  the  eleventh,  and  was  {6  great  that  the 
inhabitants  vy^ere  under  the  neceffity  of  quitting  their  houfes* 
At  this  time  there  was  obferved  a  continual  fmoke,  or 
fteara,  arifing  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  northern  and  unin-* 
habited  parts  of  the  country.  Three  fire-fpouts  broke  out, 
of  which  that  in  the  north-weft  was  the  greateft.  After 
rifing  to  a  confiderable  height  in  the  air,  they  were  coUefted 
into  one  ftream,  which  afcended  fo  high  as  to  be  ieen  at  the 
diftance  of  thirty  •four  miles.  The  whole  country,  for 
double  that  diftance,  was  covered  with  a  thick  fmoke  and 
fteam. 

The  fire  was  mixed  with  prodigious  quantities  of  brim- 
Hone,. fand,  pumice-ftone,  and  afhes,  which  fell  in  the  fields, 
villages,  and  towns,  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  The  pumice 
which  fell  in  the  villages,  being  red-hot,  did  coiiiiderable 
damage.  Along  with  the  pumice-ftone  there  fell  a  great 
quantity  of  dirty  fubftance  likie  pitch,  fometimes  in  the 
form  of  ftnall  balls,  and  fometimes  like  rings  or  garlands^ 

After  a  few  days  the  fire  came  out,  fometimes  in  a  conti* 
nued  ftream,  and  at  other  times  in  flafhes,  which  were  feen 
at  the  diftance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  were  accompa- 
nied with  a  noife  like  thunder.  The  phenomenon  continued 
the  whole  fummer.  What  was  remarkable  in  this  eruption, 
upon  the  fame  day  that  the  fire  broke  oqt,  there  fell  a  great 
quantity  of  rain  in  all  that  neighbourhood,  which  did  almoft 
as  much  harm  as  the  fire.  At  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fire, 
there  was  fevere  coldne&  in  the  atmosphere:  in  fome  places 
a  very  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  and  in  others  a  great  quantity 
tf  bail.    The  extreme  heat  of  the  ftreaming  fire,  meeting 

witk 
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wi A  fo  large  a  body  of  water,  occafioncd  fuch  a  fteam  in 
'■  the  air  as  to  darken  the  fim,  which  appeared  like  blood,  and 

*  the  whole  face  of  nature  feemed  to  be  changed; 

When  the  fire  firft  broke  out,  there  was  a  coniiderable 
increafe  of  water  in  the  river  Skapta,  and  Piorfa ;  but  upon 
the  eleventh  of  June  the  former  .was  totally  dried  up  in  lefs 
than  twenty- four  hours;  and  the  day  following  a  prodigious 
flream  of  red-hot^  lava  ran  down  its  deep  channel  through 
the  whole  of  its  courfe.  The  fiery  ftream,  befide  entirely 
filling  up  the  valley  in  which  the  river  Skapta  ran,  fpread 
itfelf  for  a  confiderable  diftance  on  each  fide,  laying  all  the 
neighbouring  country  under  fire ;  and  even  overflowed  all 
the  buildings  in  the  village  of  Buland,  the  fituation  of  which 
was  remarkably  high* 

It  appears  from  the  narrative,  that  the  extent  of  the 
ground  covered  by  the  lava  was  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
ieven  broad.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  edge  was 
from  fixteen  to  twenty  fathoms;  fo  that  wherever  it  came 
it  covered  every  village  it  met  with,  as  well  as  feveral  hills ; 
and  thofe  which,  on  account  of  their  great  height,  it  did 

•  not  cover,  were  melted  dmvn  by  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  whole  fiirface  was  in  a  fluid  ftate,  and  formed  a  lake  of 
fire,  refembling  red-hot  melted  metaU 

This  terrible  eruption  was  produftive  of  two  other  cir-? 
cumflances  equally  wonderful.  Two  iflands  have  been 
thrown  up.  One  of  thefe  made  its  appearance  in  the  month 
of  f'ebruary  1784,  where  the  water  was  bclore  upwards  of 
a  hundred  fathoms  deep.  This  ifland  is  above  half  a  mile 
in  circumference,  full  as  high  as  the  mountain  Erian  in 
Iceland;  and,  by  the  laft  accounts,  it  continued  burhing 
with  great  vehemence.  The  other  ifland,  which  is  at  a 
greater  diftance  northward,  is  yet  larger  in  circumference, 
very  high,  and  has  likewife  burnt  without  intermillion  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

Ever  fince  the  firft:  breaking  out  of  the  eruption,  the 
whole  atmofphere  has  been  toaded  with  fmoke,  Iteam,  and 
fulpburous  vapours.  The  fun  became  at  times  totally  in- 
vifible,  and,  when  it  could  be  leen,  was  of  a  reddiih  or 
bloody  colour.  The  fifheries  are  moft  of  them  deftroyed ; 
.lor  the  banks,  where  the  fifli  ufed  to  be,  are  fo  fliifted  and 
changed  as  not  to  be  known  again  by  the  fifliermen ;  and 
the  fmoke  fo  thick  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  far  out  to 
iea ;  for  no  object  is  vifible  at  above  the  diftance  of  fifty 
i&thom.  The  water  of  the  rain  falling  through  this  fmoke . 
and  fteam,  is  fo  impregnated  with  lalt  and  brimftv.ne  as  to 
deftroy  the  hair,  and  eyen  the  fkin,  of  the  cattle ;  and  all 
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the  graft  in  the  iftand  is  fo  covered  with  Iboty  and  pifchy 
matter,  that  the  moft  of  it  is  deftroycd ;  and  whit  is  left  is 
rendered  poifonous  to  any  cattle  that  eat  of  it ;  fo  that  thofe 
which  have  ^fcaped  the  fire  are  now  dyiog  for  want  of  food, 
or^poifoned  by  the  miwholcforac  remains  of  the  vegetables. 
Nor  are  the  inhabitants,  in  many  rcfpefts,  more  free  from 
dangers  than  the  cattle.  Many  have  loft  their  lives  by  the 
poifonous  quality  of  the  fraoke  and  fteam,  of  which  the 
whole  atmofphcre  confifted ;  par.ticularly  oW  people,  and 
fuch  as  had  any  weaknefs  and  complaint  of  the  bveaft  ^nd 
lungs. 

I>iiring  the  fall  of  the  rain  which  has  been  mentioned, 
there  was  oblerved  at  Trondheira,  and  other  places  in  Nor- 
way, and  alfo  at  Faroe,  an  uncommon  faU  of  fharp  amd  fak 
rain,  which  was  fo  penetrating  that  it  totally  deftroyed  the 
leaves  of  the  trtees,  and  every  vegetable  it  fell  upon,  by 
fcorching,them  up,  and  caufing  them  to  wither.  At  Faroe 
there  fell  a  eon&ierable  quantity  of  aflies^  (and,  pumice, 
and  brimftonc,  which  covered  the  whole  furface  of  the 
ground  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  Iceland  ;  and  the  dis- 
tance between  thefe  two  places  is  at  leaft  eighty  miles.  Ships 
that  werfe  iailing  between  Copenhagen  and  Norway  were 
frequently  covered  with  afties  and  brimftone,  which  ituck  to 
the  fails,  maits,  and  decks,  befmearing  them  all  over  with  a 
black  and  pitchy  matter.  Many  parts  of  Holland,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  in  the  North,  obferved  a  brimftone  va« 
pQur  in  the  air,  accompanied  with  a  thick  fmoke ;  and  iit 
fome  places  there  fell  upon  the  earth  every  night  a  Jight 
grey-coloured  fubflance,  which,  by  its  yielding  a  bluifii 
tiame  when  thrown  upon  the  fire,  evidently  appeared  to  be 
fulphurous.  Thefe  appearances  continued,  more  or  iefe,  all 
the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September. 

This  volcanic  phenomenon  b  the  moft  extraordinary  of 
liny  upo»  record ;  and  the  account  of  it  merits  particular 
prefervation  in  the  annak  of  natural  hiftory. 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Zoological  Part,  Mr.  Pennant  has 
made  various  additions  to  the  account  of  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  to  which  he  has  now  iubjoined  the  fifties  and  reptiles, 
with  a  lift  of  American  infedls,  from  Mr.  Forfter,  and  refe- 
rences to  the  American  ftiells  defcrihedand  engraved  by  Dn 
Lifter.  The  colleclion  is  confequeiuly  much  enlarged  r  but, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  a  fong  time  will  be  neceflary 
to  perfefi  the  fyftem  of  the  known,  and  bring  to  light  the 
various  genera  and  fpecies  of  the  yet  unknown,  animals  in 
the  northern  regions.  We  wiffa,  tor  the  interefls  of  natural 
4iiftory,  that  a  Pennant  might  Uve  in  every  age« 
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Art,  yi.  AHiJlory  of  the  late  Siege  of  Gihraltar.  With  a 
T>efcription  and  Account  of  that  Garrifon  from  the  earliefl 
Periods.  By  John  Drinkivater^  Captain  in  the  late  Seventy-, 
fecond  Regiment^  or  Royal  Manchejler  Volunteers^  and  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of 
Manchejier.  The  Third  Edition.  410.  i\.  lis.  6d.  boards. 
Johnfon,    London,  1787. 

OISTORY  abounds  with  examples  of  befieged  garrifons 
*^  enduring  great  hardfliips,  and  perftvering  in  an  obfti- 
nate  defence ;  but  of  all  the  tranfaftions  hitherto  recorded 
of  this  kind,  the  late  fiege  of  Gibraltar  will  ever  remain  the 
moft  memorable.  The  great  importance  of  the  place;  the 
jjrodigious  force  employed  againft  it,  both  by  fea  and  land  ; 
the  extreme  length  of  the  blockade ;  and,  above  all,  the  ex- 
traordinary exertions  of  fortitude,  aftivity,  liailitary  inge- 
nuity, and  valour,  difplayed  by  the  befieged  ;  are  fuch  cir-  * 
cumftanccs  as  render  the  whole  tranfaftion  peculiarly  illuf- 
trious,  and  muft  excite,  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  perufe 
the  accounts  of  it,  equal  aftonifliment  and  admiration.  In 
point  of  expedients,  the  defence  of  Gibraltar  bears  a  flrong 
fefemblance  to  that  of  Syracufe,  againft  the  force,  of  Mar- 
cellus ;  when  the  great  Archimedes  reduced  into  praftice 
'  fhat  wonderful  application  of  the  mechanical  powers  which 
firuck  the  Romans  with  amazement,  and  remains  to  this 
day  a  proof  of  his  alraoft  incredible  proficiency  in  the  fciencjq 
9f  projedileSfc 

The  Hiilory  now  before  us  is  compiled  from  obfervations 
daily  noted  down,  upon  the  fpot,  by  the  author ;  with  tho 
additional  information  and  remarks  of  feveral  refpeftabb 
charafters,  who  alio  were  eye-witneffes  of  the  tranfaftions 
which  he  has  recorded.  In  t*he  profecution  of  his  defign. 
Captain  Drinkwater  has  experienced  one  principal  difficulty. 
The  work,  he  obferves,  is  addrefled  to  two  claffes  of 
readers :  thofe  whofe  chief  objeft  in  the  perufal  of  it  was 
entertainment,  he  apprehended,  might  find  the  relation  too 
minute  and  circumftantial,  from  the  infertion  of  many  par- 
ticulars^ which  thofe  of  the  military  profeffion  would  greatly 
blame  an  author  for  prefuming  to  curtail  or  omit.  This 
^pprehenfion  was  indeed  not  void  of  foundation ;  but  he  has 
done  all  in  the  power  of  a  prudent  author  to  gratify  the 
readers  of  both  claffes.  Though  his  principal  and  indilpen- 
fable  objeft  was  to  relate  the  military  exertions  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  he  has,  at  the  lame  time,  according  to  his 
^vvn  remark,  endeavoured  to  diverfify  the  narrative  by  fuch 
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anecdotes  and  obfervations  as  will  occaiionally  relieve  or 
awaken  the  attention. 

This  celebrated  fortrefs  is  fituated  in  Andalufia,  the  moft 
fouthcrn  province  of  Spain.  The  rock  is  feven  miles  in 
circumference,  forming  a  promontory  three  miles  long ;  and 
is  joined  to  the  continent  by  an  ifthmus  of  low  farid  :  the 
fouthern  extremity  lies  in  36**  2'  30"  north  latitude,  and  in 
5®  15' weft  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  London.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  rock  was  Calpe,  and,  with  Mons  Abyla 
on  the  oppofite  coail  of  Africa,  conftituted  what  were  called 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
Though  famous  in  the  fi£Hons  of  mythology,  it  does  not 
however  appear  that  the  hill  was  ever  inhabited  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  or  Romans,  who  at  an  early  pe- 
riod vifited  the  bay,  and  built  cities  in  its  neighbourhood • 
The  time  w^hen  it  began  to  be  remarkable  for  the  natural 
flrength  of  its  fituation,  feems  well  afcertained,  ats  our  au- 
thor obferves,  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Saracens  invaded  Spain,  and  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  whole  country.  From  this  era  the  au- 
thor gives  a  concife  hiftory  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  fucceflion 
of  its  governors  from  the  year  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Englifli,  to  the  prefent  time  :  but  our  limits  not  permit- 
ing  us  to  dwell  on  the  preliminary  part  of  the  work,  which 
contains  likewife  a  defcription  of  the  rock,  with  the  for- 
tifications and  town  of  Gibraltar,  remains  of  Moorifli  ar-  - 
chitediure,  natural  curiofitles,  climate,  &c.  we  miaft  haften 
to  more  Lnterefting  fcenes. 

On  the  21ft  of  June,  1779,  the  communication  between 
Spain  and  Gibraltar  was  clofed,  by  an  order  from  Madrid. 
The  author  informs  us,  that,  two  days  previous  to  thi* 
event.  General  Eliott  (nov^'-  Lord  Heathfield),  the  governor, 
accompanied  by  many  field-officers  of  the  garrifon,  paid  a 
vifit  to  General  Mendoza,  the  comnnandant  of  the  Spanifli 
lines,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion.  Their  recep- 
tion, at  St.  Roque  was  far  from  agreeable  ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  Spanifli  general  appeared  embaralTed  during 
their  ftay  ;  a  circumftance  which,  doubtlefs,  proceeded  from 
his  know^Iedge  of  what  was  to  follow.  According  to  our 
author's  ftateriient  of  the  troops  in  the  garrifon  at  this  pe- 
riod, they  amounted  to  5382  men.  Preparations  had  been 
privately  made  for  the  defence  of  the  garrifon  when  intel- 
ligence was  firft  received  of  a  war  witn  Spain  :  the  objeSs, 
.  therefore,  at  this  time  to  be  confidered  were,  how  to  pro- 
cure conftant  fupplies  of  provifions  from  Barbary,  and  in 
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what  manner  the  correfpondence  between  England   and 
Gibraltar  was  to  be  condufted. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July  two  line-of-battle  fhips  were 
obferved  cruifing  behind  the  rock,  and  at  night  they  went 
into  Ceuta.  On  the  fixteenth  the  enemy  blocked  up  the 
port  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  confifting  of  two  ft- 
venty-fours,  two  frigates,  five  xebeques,  and  a  number  of 
gallies,  half-gallies,  and  armed .  ftttees :  they  anchored  in 
(he  bay  of  Algeziras,  and  keeping  a  vigilant  look-out,  the 
garrifon  became  clofely  blockaded.  This  was  the  firft  mo- 
tion of  the  enemy  that  difcovcred  any  diredl  intentions  of 
diftrelEng,  or  attacking  Gibraltar.  The  force  of  Admiral 
Dufl^  then  ftationed  in  that  quarter,  confiiled  at  th[s  time 
only  of  one  fixty-gun  fhip,  three  frigates,  two  of  which  were 
on  a  cruize,  and  a  floop  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy's  army  was  in  force  before 
the  place,  and  their  prefent  plan  feemed  to  be  to  reduce 
Gibraltar  by  famine.  The  fituation  of  the  garrifon  was  be- 
coming every  day  more  interefting :  only  forty  head  of  cat- 
tle were  now  in  the  place.  The  Itanding  orders  of  the  gar- 
rifon fpecified,  that  every  inhabitant,  even  in  time  of  peace^ 
ihould  have  in  ftore  fix  months  provifions  ;  yet,  by  far  the 
greater  ^number  had  neglefted  this  precaution.  Thefe  un- 
lortunafe  people,  as  they  could  n<^^xpe£t  to  be  fupplied 
from  the  garrifon  ftores,  were  in  gen|ral  compelled  to  leek 
for  fubfiftence  by  quitting  the  place,  abme,  however,  were 
induced  to  weather  out  the  ftorm  by  the  property  they 
had  in  the  garrifon,  and  which  they  could  not  remove  with 
themfelves. 

In  January  1780  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  on  his  ar- 
rival oflT  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  had  fent  intelligence  to  Mr. 
Logic,  the  Britifli  conful  at  Algiers,  to  prepare  fupplies  for 
the  garrifon.  Three  veffels  therefore  failed  in  the  courfe  of 
the  twenty- fecond  for  Tetuan,  to  bring  over  what  was  at 
hand.  The  conful  had  provided  cattle,  fafcines,  pickets,  &c. 
in  readinefe  for  the  Ihips  when  they  arrived  ;  but,  to  his  fur- 
prife,  the  Ihips  lent  in  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  under  convoy 
of  the  Bedford,  were  tranfports  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
troops,  with  many  weeks  provifions  on  board ;  and,  before 
the  births  could  be  removed  to  admit  the  fupplies,  the  wind 
came  eafterly,  and  the  Ihips  were  obliged  to  return  without 
them.  This  overfight  was  of  great  detriment.  The  garrifoa 
veffels  were  afterwards  fent  for  thefe  articles;  but  after  Sir 
George  Rodney's  departure,  moft  of  them  were  detained  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy's  cruifers. 
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,Thc  author  informs  us  thiit  in  February  the  garrifoA 
might  be  confidered  in  a  perfeft  flate  of  defence.  The 
fcurvy  indeed  had  begun  to  afFeft  many,  and  threatened  to  be- 
come more  general ;  but  the  troops  flattered  themfelves  that 
the  enemy  would  give  up  the  intention  of  ftarving  them  to 
a  furrender,  and,  by  relaxing  in  their  vigilance  at  lea,  might 
aiford  an  opportunity  of  receiving  conftant  fupplies  of  Ihoi^ 
articles  moft  effential  to  health. 

On  the  fcventh  of  J^ne,  a  little  after  midnight,  the  En-» 
terprize,  which  was  anchored  to  the  northward,  off  the 
New  Molehead,  difcovcred  feveVal  fail  approaching  het 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay ;  they  were  hailed ;  but 
before  fatisfaftory  anfwers  could  be  received,  leveral  fire-» 
works  and  inflammable  fubftances  were  thrown  on  boards 
and  fix  firefhips  fuddenly  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  crefccnt, 
bearing  down  upon  her  and  the  ordnance  fliips  in  the  New 
Mole.  The  Panther  and  fhipping  immediately  commenced 
a  brilk  cannonade  to  retard  their  progrefs ;  and,  manning 
their  boats,  the  officers  and  feamen«  with  their  ufual  intre- 
pidity, grappled  the  fhips ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fierce- 
nels  of  the  flames,  towed  them  clear  of  the  glrrifon  veflfels- 
tinder  the  walls,  where  they  were  afterwards  extinguilhed. 

On  the  12th  of  April  17^1  the  garrifon,  now  in  extreme 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  Aad  the  happinefs  of  being  fupplied 
by  the  arrival  of  the  'fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Darby.  A  brifk  bombardment  from  the  Spanilh  batteries 
now  took  place,  which  faluted  the  garrifon  almoft  every  in- 
ftant  with  a  volley  of  eight  or  ten  cannon,  befides  mortari. 
The  gun-boats  attacked  the  fhipping  on  the  fixteenth,  and 
endeavoured  to  moleft  the  parties  employed  in  landing  the 
provifions ;  but  a  line-of-battle  Ihip  and  two  frigates  loon 
obliged  them  to  retire. 

1  he  bombardment  from  the  enemy*s  batteries  is  contir 
nued»  at  intervals,  with  increafing  vigour,  and  great  damage 
is  fuftained  by  the  town,  and  tlie  works  of  the  fortrefs.  In 
Auguft  1782  the  Count  D'Artois  and  the  Duke  de  Bourboti 
arrive  in  the  combined  camp ;  and  every  thing  leemed  now 
to  indicate  the  moft  determined  refolution  of  fpeedily  efFcftr 
jng,  if  poflible,  the  final  redu£tion  of  the  place.  For  thit 
purpofe,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  arrive 
within  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  ;  foon  after  which  commenced 
the  aftion,  emphatically  denominated  by  our  author  the 
Grand  Attack,  the  account  of  which  we  Ihall  lay  before  oujr 
readers  in  his  own  words  : 

*  The  enemy's  cannonade  was  contimied,  almoft  on  the  fame  fcale 
as  the  preceding  days,  during  die  night  of  the  twelfth.    The  next 
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Wiralng  wc  obbrv«d  tk«  combined  fleet  had  made  fome  new  ar« 
rangements  in  their  pofition,  or  moorings,  and  that  the  remaining 
two  battering  fhips  had  joined  the  others  at  the  Orange.Grove, 
where  their  whole  foKe  ieemed  to  be  aflembted*  About  a  quarter 
before  (even  oVlock  Tome  motions,  were  obferved  amongfl  their 
ihipping ;  and  foon  after  the  battering  (hips  got  onder  way,  with  a 
gentle  breeze  from  the  north-weft,  Sanding  to  the  foatbward  to 
dear  tlie  men  of  warj  and  were  attended  by  a  number  of  boats. 
Aa  our  navy  were  conftantly  of  opinion  that  the  ihjps  would  be 
brought  before  the  garrifon  in  the  night,  few  fufpe£ted  that  the  pre- 
lent  manoeuvres  were  preparatory  to  their  finally  entering  oa  the  in* 
tereiling  enierftrife :  but  obferving  a  crowd  of  fpeftators  on  the  beach, 
near  Poiiu  Mala>  aad  upon  the  neighbouring  eminences,  and  the  flupa 
edging  down  towards  the  garrifon,  the  governor  thought  it  would 
be  imprudent  any  longer  to  doubt  it.  The  town-batteries  were  ac- 
^rdingly  mann&d,  and  the  grates  and  furnaces  for  heating  ifaot  or* 
dered  to  be  lighted. 

<  Thus  prepared  for  dieir  reception,  we  had  leifure  to  notice  the 
cnemy*8  evolutions.  The  ten  battering-fhips,  after  leaving  the  men 
of  war,  luari  to  the  north,  and*  a  little  pad  nine  o'clock,  £>re  down 
in  admirable  order  for  their  feveral  fiatiqns  %  the  admiral,  in  ^  two* 
decker,  mooring  about  nine  hundred  yards  off  the  king's  baftion ;  . 
the  others  focceffivdy  taking  their  places  to  the  right  and  left  of  tho 
flag-fliip  in  a  maflerly  manner,  die  moft  diflant  being  about  eleven 
or  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  garrifon. '  Our  artillery  allowed 
the  enemy  tvery  reafonable  advantage,  in  permitting  them,  without 
molellation,  to  choofe  their  diftance;  but  as  foon  a.s  the  firft  fhip 
dropped  her  anchors,  which  iVas  about  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock* 
that  inftant  our  firin^g  commenced.  The  enemy  were  completely 
moored  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes.  The  eannonade  then  be« 
canle  in  a  high  degree  tremendous.  The  fhowers  of  ihot  and  ihells 
which  were  directed  from  their  land-batteries,  the  battering-ihips, 
aK)d,  on  the  other  han^^  from  the  various  works  of  the  garrifon,  ez-  - 
hibited  a  fcene,  oi  wtuch  perhaps  neither  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  can 
ifl^rnini  a  (competent  Wea.  It  is  fufHcient  to  fay  that  four  hundred 
pieces  of  the  heavieft  artillery  were  playing  at  the  fame  moment :  an 
indance  which  has  fcarcely  occurred  in  any  fiege  iince  the  Invention 
of  tho(e  wonderful  engines  of  deftruCtion. 

'  After  foQie  hours  cannonade,  the  battering  (hips  were  found  tQ 
be  no  lefs  formidable  than  they  had  been  reprefented.  Our  heavieft 
iheils  often  rebounded  from  their  tops,  whilft  the  thirty-two  pound 
fliot  feemed  incapable  of  making  any  vifible  imprefiion  upon  their 
hulls.  Frequently  we  flattered  ourfelves  they  were  on  fire ;  but  no 
fooner  did  the  fmoke  appear,  than,  with  d\e  moil  perievering  in- 
trepidity, men  were  obferved  applying  water  from  their  engine^ 
within  to  thofe  places  whence  the  fmoke  iflued.  Thefe  oircum* 
fiances,  with  the  prodigious  cannonade  which  they  maintained* 
gave  us  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  attack  would  not  be  fo  foon 
decided,  as,  from  our  recent  fuccefs  againil  their  land -batteries, 
we  had  fondly  expeded.  Even  the  artillery  themfelves,  at  this 
Be/iod^  had  iJitir  do^bts  of  the  effedl  of  the  2'ed  hot  Ihot,  which 
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began  to  be  ofed  about  twelve,  bot  were  not  general  till  'between 
ore  and  two  o'clock.  The  enemy's  cannon  at  the  commencement 
were  too  much  elevated  i  bot  about  noon  theii*  firing  was  powerful j^ 
and  well-dircded.  Our  cafuals  then  became  numerous ;  particularly 
on  thofe  batteries  north  of  the  king's  baftion,  which  were  warmly 
annoyed  by  the  enemy's  Jianking  and  renterfe  fire  from  the  land. 
Though  io  vexatioufly  annoyed  from  the  ifthmus,  our  artillery  to« 
tally  difregarded  their  opponents  in  that  quarter,  diredling  their  fole 
attention  to  the  battering  fhips,  the  furious  and  fpirited  oppofitioti 
of  which  fervcd  to  excite  our  people  to  more  animated  exertions.  A 
fire,  more  tremendous  if  poffible  than  ever,  was  therefore  direded 
from  the  garrifon.  IncefiTant  (bowers  of  hot  balls,  carcafies,  and  ' 
ihells  of  every  fpecies,  flew  from  all  quarters ;  and  as  the  mafts  of 
feyeral  of  the  fhips  were  (hot  away,  and  the  rigging  of  all  in  great 
confufion,  our  hopes  of  a  favourable  and  fpeec^  decifion  began  to 
revive. 

<  About  noon  the  mortar-boats  and  bomb-ketches  attempted  to 
.  fecond  the  attack  from  the  fhips ;  but  the  wind  having  changed  to 
the  fouthweft,  and  blowing  a  fmart  breeze,  with  a  heavy  fweli,  they  ' 
were  pee  vented  taking  a  part  in  the  a^ion.  The  fame  reafon  alfo 
hindered  our  gun-boats  from  flanking  the  battering- (hips  from  the 
fouthward.  ' 

*  For  fome  hours  the  attack  and  defence  were  fo  equally  well  fup- 
ported,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  any  appearance  of  fuperiority  in  the  can* 
nonade  on  either  fide.  The  wonderful  conflru6tion  of  the  fhips. 
feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of  the  heaviefl  ordnance.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  the  face  of  things  began  to  change  con- 
£derab]y.  The  fmoke  which  had  been  obferved  to  iifue  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  flag  (hip  appeared  to  prevail,  notwithftanding  the 
conftant  application  of  water ;  and  the  admiral's  fecond  was  perceived 
to  be  in  the  (ame  condition.  Confufion  was  now  apparent  on  board 
ieveral  of  the  veiTels  ^  and  by  the  evening  their  cannonade  was  ccn- 
fiderably  abated.  About  feven  or  eight  it  aim  oil  tptally  ccafed,  except* 
ing  from  one  or  two  (hips  to  the  northward,  which,  fron.  thei^  dif- 
tance,  had  fufFered  little  injury, 

<  When  their  firing  began  to  (lacken,  various  fignals  were  made 
from  the  routhernmoli  (hips;  and»  as  the  evening  advanced «  many 
rockets  were  thrown  up,  to  inform  their  friends  (as  we  aftert'-'rds 
learned)  of  their  extreme  danger  and  diftrefs.  Thefe  fignals  were 
immediately  anfwered,  and  feveral  boats  were  feen  to  row  round  the 
difabled  (hips.  Our  artillery,  at  this  period,  muft  have  caufed 
dreadful  havock  amongd  them.  An  indi(lin6i  clamour,  with  la- 
xnehtable  cries  ard  groans,  proceeded  (during  the  (hort  intervals  of 
cefTation)  from  all  quarters ;  and,  a  little  before  midnight,  a  wreck 
floated  in,  upon  which  were  twelve  men,  who  only,  out  of  three- 
fcore  which  were  on  board  their  launch,  had  efcaped.  Thefe  dr- 
cunriltarces  convinced  us  that  we  had  gained  an  advantage  over  the 
enemy  ;  yet  we  did  not  conceive  that  the  vidory  was  fo  complete  as 
the  Succeeding  morning  evinced.  Our  firing  was  therefore  continued, 
though  with  lefs  vivacity:  but  as  the  artillery,  from  fuch  a  har<}' 
fought  day,  expofcd  to  ^he  intenfe  heat  of  a  warm  fun,  in  addition 
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to  the  hara^ng  duties^  of  the  preceding  night,  were  much  fatigaed } 
and  as  it  was  impolGble  td  forefee  what  new  objeds  might  demand 
their  fervice  the  following  day,  the  governor,  about  fix  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  enemy's  £re  abated,  permitted  the  majority  of  the 
officers  and  men  to  be  relieved  by  a  picquet  of  a  hundred  men  front 
the  marine  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Trentham  ; 
and  officers,  and  non-commiffioned  officers  of  the  artillery,  were  Ha* 
doned  on  the  different  batteries,  to  direct  the  failors  in  the  mode  of 
flring  the  hot  fhot. 

.  *  About  an  hour  after  midnight  the  batterihg-(hip  which  had 
fuffered  the  greateft  injury,  and  which  had  been  frequently  on  £re 
the  preceding  day,  was  completely  in  flames,  and  by  two  o^clock  (he 
appeared  as  one  continued  blaze  from  Hem  to  ilem.  The  ihip  to 
the  foqthward  was  alfo  on  fire,  but  did  not  burn  with  fo  much  rapi- 
dity. The  light  thrown  out  on  all  fides  by  the  flames  enabled  the 
artillery  to  point  the  guns  with  the  utmoft  preciiion,  ivhilfl  the 
Kock,  and  neighbouring  objects,  were  highly  illuminated ;  formings 
with  the  conftant  fiafhes  of  our  cannon,  a  mingled  fcene  of  fublimitjr 
and  terror.  Between  three  and  four  o'dock  fix  other  oi  the  battering* 
(hips  indicated  the  efficacy  of  red-hot  fhot ;  and  the  approaching 
day  nonu  promifed  us  one  of  the  completed  defenfive  vidtories  cbx 
r^ord. 

'  Brigadier  Curtis,  who  was  encamped  with  his  brigade  at  £a- 
ropa,  being  informed  that  the  enemy's  fhips  were  in  flames,  and 
^at  the  calmnefs  of  the  fea  would  permit  his  gun-boats  to  a^ 
marched  about  three  o'clock,  with  a  detachment  to  the  New  Mde  i 
and,  drawing  up  his  boats  in  fuch  manner  as  to  flank  the  battering* 
ihips,  compdled  their  boats  to  abandon  them.  As  the  day  ap« 
proached,  and  the  garrifon-fire  abated,  the  brigadier  advanced,  and 
captured  two  launches ,  Thefe  boats  attempted  to  efcape ;  but  a  (hot 
killing  and  wounding  feveral  men  on  board  one  of  them,  they  fur« 
rendered,  and  were  conduded  to  Ragged-Half.  The  brigadier  beinjg; 
infornned  by  the  prifoners  that  many  men  were  through  neceffity  left 
l^y  their  friends  on  board  the  fhips,  he  generoufly  determined  to  refcue 
them  from  the  inevitable  death  which  feemed  to  impend.  Some  q{ 
thefe  infatnate^d  wretches  neverthelefs  (it  is  faid)  refufed  at  firft  the 
deliverance  which  was  tendered  to  them,  preferring  the  chance  of 
that  death  which  appeared  inevitable  to  being  put  to  the  fword,  whidi 
they  had  been  perfuaded  would  be  the  confequence  if  they  fubmitted 
10  the  garrison.  Being  left,  however,  fome  moments  to  the  horrors 
of  their  fate,  they  bc<;koned  the  boats  to  return,  and  reflgned  them- 
felves  to  the  clemency  of  their  conquerors.* 

This  celebrated  aft  ion,  fo  glorious  to  the  Britifh  arms, 
proved  decifive  ot  the  fate  of  Gibraltar,  which  the  enemy, 
at  lafl,  defpaired  of  ever  being  able  to  reduce.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  unfuccefsful  attempt  of  fuch  a  force  as 
was  employed  againft  it  on  this  occafion,  aided  with  the  moft 
powerful  efforts  to  reduce  the  garrifon  by  famine,  will  long 
continue  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  as  a 
jijciporable  example  of  what  refiftancc  they  may  expeft, 
\  "in 
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in  %nj  future  attack,  from  the  per  fevering  refolotion  anA 
invUicibte  valour  of  Britilb  troops. 

That  our  detaif  might  not  extend  fo  an  immoderate 
lengthy  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  the  numerous  parti* 
ctilars  relative  to  the  attack  and  defence  through  the  whole 
^f  this  tedious,  and,  we  may  add,  unparalleled  fiege.  But 
the  author  of  the  hiftory  has  recorded  them  with  great  per* 
fpicuity  and  exaftnefs ;  and,  from  the  multitude  of  colla- 
teral incidents  introdiK:ed,  his  readers,  we  can  aiTure  them, 
will  find  much  more  entertainment  in  the  perufal  of  the 
woirk  than  they  would  be  apt  to  exped):  from  any  account  of 
miUtary  tranla£tions.  T^hc  edition  we  have  ufed  is  the  third  j 
and  wc  fmd  it  to  be  greatly  improved,  both  io  refpeft  of  in- 
fbmtation  and  anecdote. 
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MR.  Murphy  is  the  moft  voluminous  dramatic  writer 
that  has  appeared  in  this  country  for  many  years; 
and,  what  has  feldom  been  the  fortune  of  modern  authors, 
fonle  of  his  pieces  are  ftill,  occafionally,  performed  on  the 
ftage.  He  informs  us»  in  the  preface,  that  this  edition  of 
his  works  contains  all  that  he  has  written,  or  would  now  be 
anfwerable  for,  except  an  '^  Effay  on  the  Life  and  Genius 
of,  Henry  Fielding,"  and  a  "  Tranflation  of  Marmontera 
Belifarius ;"  for,  of  the  political  papers  which  fell  from  hi» 
pen  many  years  ago,  heliopes  that  no  trace  is  left. 

The  firft  volume  of  the  colleftion  contains  the  Orphan  of 
China,  a  tragedy,  afted  in  1759 ;  Zcnobia,  a  tragedy,  a<9ed 
in  1768;  the  Grecian  Daughter,  a  tragedy,  afted  in  1772; 
and  Al2uma,  a  tragedy,  aSed  in  1773. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  Apprentice,,  a  comedy  in  two  afls, 
performed  in  J 756;  the  Upholfterer,  or.  What  News?  x. 
comedy  in  two  afts^  performed  in  1758 ;  the  Old  Maid,  a 
comedy  in  two  adts,  performed  in  1761 ;  the  Citizen,  a  co- 
medy in  two  a£ts,  performed  1111761  j  No  One's  Enemy 
but  his  Own,  a  comedy  in  two  a^,  performed  is  1764; 
with  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage,  a-comedy  in  two  aAs^ 
performed  in  1 764. 

Vol.  Hi.  Gomprifes  the  Way  to  Keisp  Him,  a  comedy,  adied 
in  1760,  and  lately  honourecl  with  the  performance  of  per-* 
ions  of  diftindion  at  Richmond-Houfe  ;  Alt  in  the  Wrongs 
a  comedy*  aAed  in  1  j6i  ;  andthe  Defert  llland^  a  dramatic 
poem  in  thi'ee  a&s,  performe4  i&  1 769^ 
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Vol.  IV.  includes  Know  your  own  Mind,  a  comedy,  a£ted 
in  1777 ;  the  School  for  Guardians,  a  comedy  in  three  afts, 
performed  in  1767  ;  the  Choice,  a  comedy  in  two  a£^s,  per- 
formed in  1764 ;  and  News  from  Farnaffus,  a  prelude^  a£ted 
in  1776. 

Vol.  V.  and  VI.  contain  the  Gray's-Inn  Journal,  a  pe- 
riodical paper,  begun  in  Odlober  1752,  and  ended  inOdober 

^754- 
Vol.  VII.  contains  a  Poetical  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Johnibn ;  the 

Ej^pollulation,  a  latire ;  Prologue's,  Epilogues,  &rc.  the  Gam^ 

of  Chefs,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  tranflated  from  theScacchit 

of  Vida  ;  Teraplum  Famse,  a  Latin  poem,  from  the  Temple 

of  Fame  of  Mr.  Pope ;  Pope's  Ode  on  Solitude,  tranflated 

into  Latin ;  Bufy  Curious  Thirfty  Fly,  in  Latin  *  Gray  V 

Church-yard  Elegy,  in  Latin  ;  the  Rival  Sifters,  a  tragedy, 

Written  in  1783,  but  never  afted;  Prologue,  occafioncd  by 

the  death  of  Mr.  Henderfon. 

This  volume  is  concluded  with  a  poftfcript,  which,  for 

the  ingenuous  fentiments  it  difcovers,  we  fliall  jprefent  to  our 

readers  at  full  length ; 

'  *  The  taik  of  reyiiing  aiid  corredUng  the  feveral  pieces  that  eom* 
pofe  thefe  volumes  is  now  drawn  to  a  conclution.  Amvd&,  a  variety 
of  avocations,  I  have  attended  to  this  undertaking  with  all  the  care 
that  becomes  the  man  who  offers  his  works  to  the  public.  But  the 
clofeft  diligence  may  be  baffled :  inaccuracies,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may 
fhll  be  found,  not  of  the  prefs  only,  but,  what  is  worfe,  in  the  ge« 
titrz\  flyle  and  compo$tion.  Pleaiing  as  it  is  to  £nd  myfelf  at  the 
end  of  my  labours,  I  am  far  from  futtering  my  imagination  to  be  Se-*. 
iuded  with  ideas  of  fancied  fuccefs.  One  point  there  is,  upon  which 
lean,  with  truth,  receive  the  congratulations  of  my  own  heart;  I 
look  back  through  the  whole  of  my  work,  and,  from  the  ''  GrayS* 
Inn  Journal,"  and  the  farce  of  the  "  Apprentice,"  to  the  conclufion 
of  the  prefent  volume,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  fingle  pafTage  that 
can  juftly  bring  reproach  upon  the  author.  Even  in  the  lighteft  and 
tnoft'fportful  failles  of  fancy,  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  I  need  not  blulli 
(or  one  indecent  or  immoral  expreifion.  For  the  wit  that  offends 
^gainft  good  manners,  I  have  had  no  relifh.  I  can  with  pleafure  add, 
that  my  pen  was  never  employed  in  the  bafe  and  malevolent  office  of 
detrafling  from  the  merit  of  contemporary  writers.  Should  any  one 
^e  iiictined  to  except  the  pieces  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
volume,  I  can  with  truth  aver  that  they  were  written  with  relu&» 
ance,  and  not  without  extreme  provocation.  Men,  to  whom  I  had 
given  no  kind  of  offence,  declared  open  war  again  ft  my  perfen,  my 
morals,  and  my  talents,  whatever  they  were.  One  of  them,  I  think, 
was  a  real  genius.  I  wifh,  for  his  fake  as  well^s  my  own,  that  he  had 
bfsen  more  worthily  employed ;  1  mean  the  late  Charles  Churchill. 
He  wrote,  as  \%  (hould  feem,  with  too  much  hafle,  and,  I  believe,  at 
the  iniligation  of  others.  In  the  circle  of  his  connexions  there  were 
certain  ff  ifit$  who  pould  ^pt  be  f ontent  with  the  pi^sifes  which  were 
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fiberally  beftowed  upon  themrelves,  if  others,  at  the  fame  time,  were 
sot  iacrificed  at  their  ihrine.  He  obliged  them  with  a  libel  upon  me. 
ilttacked  aa  1  was,  not  to  feel  refentment,  h;id  been  ftupidity ;  and 
BOt  to  anfWer»  downright  cowardice,  St  ipfum  deferen  turpiffimum  eft. 
In  the  prefent  moment,  and  fo  long  after  the  difpate,  I  am  far  from 
feeling  the  fmalleft  degree  of  pleafiu-e  in  the  reviiral  of  literaty  qoar- 
^rds.  I  was  even  tempted  to  coniign  to  oblivion  fuch  of  my  writings 
as  carry  with  them  the  marks  of  an  exafperated  mind ;  bnt  when  it 
is  confidered  that  the  invedives  which  were  repeatedly  thrown  oat 
againll  me  are  carefully  colleded  in  the  volumes  of  their  refpedlive  au- 
thors, it  may  be  thought  not  improper  to  let  it  be  feen  how,  and  with 
tvk^atkind  offpirit,  unprovoked,  and,  I  may  fay,  intemperate  calumny 
was  repelled.  I  did  not,  however,  defcend  into  the  Arena  with  intent 
to  continue  there  a  gladiator  for  public  fport ;  I  anfwered  once  for  all> 
^nd  never  returned  to  the  charge.  I  was  willing  to  flatter  myfelf 
that  what  I  faid  in  my  own  vindication  was  then  a  fuificient  anfwer  > 
and  to  the  various  paragraph  writers,  who  have  pointed  their  pens 
againft  me  from  that  hour  to  this,  I  have  now  the  fatisfadlion  to  think 
that  I  need  give  no  other  reply.  Defamation  in  the  public  prints  has 
been,  I  believe,  more  frequently  my  lot  than  that  of  any  other  4ivinc; 
writer ;  but  no  man,  I  can  venture  to  fay,  beheld  the  impotence  of 
inalice  with  fo  much  unfeigned  contempt.  I  was  taught  by  Cafimir, 
the  elegant  poet  of  Poland^  that,  when  you  are  onjuftly  attacked»  there 
is  a  dignity  in  filence : 

Eft  et  hquacii  fulchra  froter^O' 
VindiSa  rejtffe^  etjereno 

Magnanimum  tacuijfe  'vubu* 

.  *  I  am  now  npoq  the  point  of  bidding  adieu  to  thefe  volumes.  The 
inoment  is  not  free  from  anxiety.  Mr.  Pope,  I  remember,  tells  us  that, 
in  the  office  of  coUeding  his  pieces,  he  was  altogether  uncertain  whe* 
tber  he  was  building  a  monument,  or  burying  the  dead.  If  a  genius 
of  his  dafs  could  entertain  a  ferious  doubt,  what  mud  be  the  agitations 
of  a  writer  like  myfelf  ?  Ee.  the  event  as  it  may,  it  is  at  lealt  a  con- 
£[>lation'  that  much  of  my  time  has  paiTed  in  a  manner  not  altogether 
unufeful.  Some  addition,  I  hope,  has  been  made  to  the  amufements 
pf  the  public.  For  myfelf,  to  thefe  ftudies  I  owe  the  moft  valuable 
pleafures  of  my  life.  In  the  midil  of  cares,  and  hurry,  and  vexation, 
they  have  miniflered  the  beft  relief;  they  foothed  adverdty;  when 
friends  were  falfe  they  took  the  fling  from  ingratitude ;  they  fofcened 
difappointment,  and,  in  the  delightiul  regions  of  FarnaiTus,  gave  a  fure 
retreat  from  pain.  If  therefore  I  am  now  performing  a  funeral  fervice, 
I  defire,  in  gratitude  to  the  mufes,  that  I  m^y  be  permitted  to  write 
upon  the  tomb,  Et  in  Arcadia  ego* 

With  whateverobloquy  Mr.Murphy  may  have  been  treated 
by  Ibme  contemporary  writers,  his  works  afford  fufiicient 
proof  that  he  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius ;  and  to  rcfpedt* 
able  talents  for  dramatic  compofition,  he  has  joined  an  ele- 
gant tafte  for  that  of  Latin  poetry,  both  lyric  and  hexameter. 
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Art.  VIII.  Political  Sketches.  Infer ihed  to  his  Excellency 
John  Adams,  Minijler  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Court  of  Great- Britain.  By  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States.    8vo.  2s,   fewed,  *  DiUy,    London,  1787. 

•T^HESE  Political  Sketches  are  five  in  number,  and  relate 
-■•  to  the  conftitution  and  government  of  the  American 
States,  which  the  author,  who  is  a  jealous  champion  for 
the  glory  of  his  country,  feems  to  reprefent  as  dellined  to 
form  a  republic  of  endlefs  duration.  The  firft  fketch  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  on  the  remarks  of  the  Abb^  de  Mably.  This 
celebrated  Frenchman,  though  an  avowed  partizan  for 
the  Americans,  has  not  had^the  good  fortune  to  adapt 
his  fpeculations  to  the  ruling  prejudiceslof  that  people. 
With  all  his  triumph  at  the  eftabliftiment  of  their  inde- 
pendence, he  expreffed  an  apprehenfion  that  they  would  be 
expofed  to  future  misfortunes  ;  and,  in  the  conftitution  of  a 
jfcw  of  the  provincial  governments  in  particular,  pointed  out 
the  feeds  ot  that  corruption  which  would  inevitably,  at  feme 
period  not  very  far  diftant,  produce  the  moft  ruinous  eftcifts. 
This  opinion,  the  prefent  author  endeavours  to  prove,  is 
entirely  'deftitute  of  foundation ;  and  flatters  himfelf  with 
the  idea  of  his  having  demonltrated  that  the  conftitution  of 
the  x^merican  States  is  abfolutely  liable  to  no  poffibility  of 
change.  His  faculties  feem  to  be  abforbed  in  the  rond 
contemplation  of  this  profpeft ;  and  we  fliall  leave  him  to 
enjoy  it. 

The  fecond  (ketch  relates  to  the  difpofition  of  mind  n$- 
ceflfary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic  form  of  go- 
vernment, or  what  Montefquieu  has  diftinguiflied  by  the 
appellation  of  public  virtue.  The  author,  who  had  before 
contended  againft  the  arguments  of  Mably,  now  oppofes 
the  fuperior  authority  of  the  whole  body  of  political  writers, 
^n  denying,  with  regard  to  America,  the  operation  of  thoie 
caufes  which  have  produced,  in  various  other  governments^ 
the  extinction  of  liberty.  Without  entering  upon  the  refu- 
tation of  principles  repugnant  to  general  experience,  and 
which  are  fupported  by  this  author  with  greater  plaufibility 
than  force,  it  n^iay  be  fufficient  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
Specimen  of  the  pamphlet : 

*  The  idea  is  bat  too  prevalent,  that  as  luxury  hath  extended  li- 
ber^ hath  receded  ;  and  that  as  men  add  to  the  aggregate  of  political 
and  civil  reftraints,  the  rights  of  human  nature  are  abridged.  Thif 
idea  is  founded  on  a  mifconceprion  of  the  true  principles  of  fociety.^ 
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*  Were  we  to  attempt  to  fix  the  commencement  of  national  cormp-^ 
tion  at  a  partkolar  Aage  of  individvai  refinement,  we'muil  firft  prov« 
the  national  cbaraSer  jtS/oughoat  to  be  the  exad  correfpondent  to  the 
itidividiial;  hal  jis  chis  cannot  be  done,  inafmach  a^  a  natjon  is  ^<> 
ways  unequally  refined^  and  wiU*  from  the  happy  diverfity  of  for- 
tunesy  ever  fo  remain,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  deduce  a  general  efFedt 
from  .caufes  th;it  never  can  be  general.  Much  juller  would  be  the  rea- 
foning  which,  difdaining  the  definition  of  fituations  that  for  ever  evade 
fettled  acceptations,  ihould  go  to  prove  the  infnfiiciency  of  thofe  bar- 
riers which  ftand  on  the  eternal  foundations  of  nature ;  which  are  con* 
tinually  reverted  to  in  the  formation  and  continuation  of  happily  ac- 
commodated inftitutions. 

*  If,  after  fuch  a  difquilition,  it  be  proved  that  luxury  and  tme^ 
liberty  are  incompatible  in  a  democratic  form,  the  fupporters  of  what, 
till  then,  J  {hall  call  fo  romantic  a  fidtion-,  might  juilly  triumph.  The 
truth  is,  liberty  and  the  completed  complication  of  laws,  and  the  fullefl 
difperfion  of  luxury  through  every  vem  of  the  body  politic,  arje,  in 
^  degrees  and  refpedls,  compatible  with  each  other, 

*  There  was  in  America,  when  (he  efFefled  her  independence,  all 
that  luxury  which  is  diverfified  by  difparity  of  fortune,  and  every  efe- 
gance  of  a  dubious  refinement.  If  viitue  be  peculiar  to  fimpiicity^ 
jhe  had  relinquiihed  it  in  that  opulence  of  her  citizens  which  has  been 
cliimerically  held  up  as  the  fpot  where  national  vigour  begins  to  mor« 
tify.  But  it  was  in  that  flage  of  her  moral  charadier,  on  which  refining 
fpeculiils  have  affixed  the  languor  of  corruption,  that  fhe  boldly  dared. 
on  fcenes  of  danger  and  heroic  achievement  that  would  do  honour  to 
the  moil  martial  age.  Nor  was  the  point  on  which  her  revolution 
commenced  that  fort  of  immediate  evil  which,  by  torturing  the  hearty' 
prevents  the  reafoning  of  the  underftanding.  Np  Virginia  was  immo-' 
fated  at  the  fhrine  of  chaility  to  guard  the  fex's  honour  from  the  bru- 
tality of  a  tyrant.  The  progrefs  of  ufurpation  >vas  flow,  and  gave  t» 
principle  all  its  glory.  It  was  not  of  that  preffing  nature,  that,  de- 
nying xntn  the  privileges  of  a6ling  from  conviftion,  drives  them  t» 
that  fad  alternative  in  which  nature,  at  the  head  of  the  paihons,  per« 
forms  the  duties  of  neceffity  by  her  own  inftinds. 

*  In  other  revolutions  the  (word  has  ^een  drawn  by  the  arm  of  of*, 
fended  freedom  undier  an  .opprefl^on  that  threatened  the  vital  powers 
p£  fociety;  but  the  American  revolution  took  place  as  a  necefiary  re- 
jCult  of  long  eftablifhed  opinions.  The  occalion  advanced  with  the 
progrei^  of  ufurpation ;  not  fudden,  not  blown  into  exigence  by  the 
piesith  of  incendiaries ;  flowing  from  the  fourcc  of  fyftem,  and  fup- 

} ported  by  the  energies  of  well'  weighed  choice,  it  was  moderate,  re. 
olute,  and  irreiiflible.  Hence  is  to  be  proved  the  force  of  that  fenfe 
of  civil  liberty  which  requires  not  the  temper  ofenthufiafm.  It  ia 
this  union  of  refinement  with  the  adlive  date  of  civil  liberty  that  will 
diflrafl  the  falfe  theories  ^o  which  unhappy  fortunes  have  fubieQed 
the  human  charadier.  It  is  this  fa6t  that  will  juflify  the  ways  of  hea- 
ven,  by  proving  the  confiilency  of  the  focial  nature  with  the  politicaT 
happinefs  of  men.  And  from  the  iludy  of  the  American  democracie* 
Xophaftry  will  be  difarmed  of  the  argument  againft  pure  liberty,  in  the- 
natural  endowments  ot  man,  which  a  ilata  of  luxury  difplays/ 
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In  iht  next  ciTay  the  author  expofes,  with  mort  fiiccefir, 
the  apprehenfion  that  the  American  itates  are  in  danger  of 
being  fubverted  by  an  ariftocracy ;  but,  in  the  fourth  iketch^ 
be  r^lapfes  into  fallacious  r^aibning  upon  the  propalitjoA 
that  a  democmtic  government  is  no  lefs  fuitabie  to  an  ex* 
tenfive  territory  than  to  one  comprehended  in  narroi/T 
bounds* 

In  the  fifth  iketch  the  author  exults  in  the  idea  that  Ame^ 
rica  will  remain  free  from  thofe  calamities  which  other  na- 
tions have  incurred  by  their  unfortunate  conteft?  about  tie 
balance  of  power:  and,  in  the  fixth  and  laft,  which  i$  a 
panegyrical  declamation  on  the  religion  of  America^  bfs 
ieerns  to  confound  the  duties  recommended  in  thfiiictmi 
writings  with  thofe  original  didates  inculcated  on  th^  imind 
by  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  author  of  thefe  Sketches  appears  to  have  read  aad 
thought  not  a  little  on  the  fubje<fl  of  political  government ; 
but  his  information,  though  various,  is  not  always  applied 
ivith  the  difcriminating  judgement  of  a  deep  and  impartial 
inquirer ;  and  his  reflofiions  are  frequently  too  much  tinc-» 
Cured  with  enthufiafra  to  guide  him  invariably  to  the  truth. 
But  his  errors  are  thofe  of  a  pleafing  delufion ;  and  where 
the  veil  of  plauiibility  is  not  fufiicient  to  defend  them^  thcj 
.  are  ailerted  with  fpirit  and  confidence* 


Art.  IX.  Chemical  EJfays.  By  K.  Watfon,  D.D.  F.R.S.  md 
Regius  Prof e for  of  Divinity  in  the  Univerjity  of  Cambridge^ 
Volume  the  Vth.  Small  8vo«  4s.  iewcd.  Evans.  Lonr- 
don,  1787. 

^T*HIS  volume,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  advertiiemenfy 
■■'  has  been  publifhed,  with  the  Biihop  of  UandafTs  pcr^ . 
miilion,  by  his  lordikip's  bookfeller,  who  entertained  an 
idea  that  the  purchafers  of  the  Cliemical  EfTays  will  not  be 
difpleafed  at  having  an  opportunity  of  poiTeffing  all  that  re- 
mains of  what  his  lordfhip  has  ever  written  on  chemical 
fttbjeds.  In  this  opinion  we  entirely  agree  with  the  book- 
feller ;  and  we  mult  own  it  affords  us  great  pleafure  to  fee  a 
collection  of  the  various  detached  tra6h  composed  by  the 
Jearned  prelate  on  a  fcience  wliich  he  has  elucidated  with  fo 
inuch  perfpiciiity  and  fijccefs. 

The  firlt  of  thefe  eiTays  contains  obfervations  on  the  SuV 
phar  Wells  at  Harrogate,  made  in  July  and  Augull  1785. 
This  is  republiihed  from  the  Philofbphical  Tranladions  of 
laft  y&ar.  The  right  reverend  author  lets  out  with  d^icribing 
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the  weHs  at  Harrpgate  and  the  circumjacent  country*  Tt 
is  obferved  that  hepatifed  fprings  are  not  general  in  tile 
neighbourhood ;  for,  in  many  wells  which  have  been  dug^ 
there  is  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  any  fulphurous  principle. 
Thofc  whidh  are  drank  run  fo  near  the  furface  as  to  be  af- 
fefted  with  the  heat  of  the  fealbns,  and  contain,  at  a  me- 
dium, two  ounces  of  fea-falt  in  a  gallon  of  water.  In  ana- 
lyzing thofe  waters  the  biihop  difcovered  traces  of  fome  oily- 
matter  ;  but  there  is  no  reafon  to  infer  froni  that  circum- 
fiance  that  a  portion  of  oil  is  an  ingredient  peculiar  to  the 
waters  of  Harrogate.  All  water  contains  a  little  oil,  and, 
lea-ftlt,  for  the  moft  part,  a  yet  greater  proportion.  Sul- 
phur, as  may  be  expefled,  is  depofited  in  the  channels. 

In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  hepatic  air,  the  bifhop 
feems  to  favour  an  opinion  that  it  proceeds  from  putrid  ve- 
getables ;  an  inference,  however,  not  perfeftly  authorifed 
by  experiment.  He  mentions,  in  particular,  fome  inftances 
of  a  fulphurous  fmell  arifing  from  rotten  wood;  but  ad- 
mitting the  obfervation  to  be  well  founded,  there  is  one 
•  circumftance  whiclj  militates  againft  the  concliifion,  and 
that  is,  that  the  wood  was  expofed  to  a  mineral  im- 
pregnation by  being  buried  under  ground.  Hisi  lord/hip 
pites  the  authority  of  Dr,  Short,  in  confirmation  of  the 
remark,  that  burnt  fliale  produces  the  fmell  of  Harrogate 
water.  But  it  may  be  urged  againil  this  conjedlure,  in  the 
cafe  of  the  Harrogate  waters,  that  the  ftrata  of  fliale  are 
very  general  in  that  neighbourhood,  vvhilft  fulphurous 
fprings  rife  only  in  a  few  places.  It  fhould  fcem,  therefore, 
that  hepatifed  water  can  only  be  produced,  by  (hale  in  par- 
ticular circumftances. 

The  fecond  effay  confifts  of  experiments  and  observations 
on  various  phenomena  attending  the  folution  of  falts.  It 
was  firft  publifhed  in  the  Philolbphical  Tranfaftibns,  1770, 
The  fufpcnfion  of  falts  in  water,  of  metals  in  acids,  of  Ibt- 
phur  in  oils,  and  of  other  bodies  in  meniiruums  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  bodies  themfelves,  has  ever  been  regarded 
m  chemiftry  as  a  problem  of  difficult  folution.  It  has.  been 
fuppofed  that  the  bodies  are  received  into  the  pores  of  their 
relpediive  menftrirams,  and  there  kept  fufpended  by  the  at- 
Iraftion,  or,  as  Ibme  think,  by  the  refiftance  arifing  from 
the  tenacity  of  the  fluid.  Hence  It  happens,  according  to 
tjhe  opinion  of  thefe  philofophers,  that,  after  water  is  fa- 
turated  with  one  fait,  it  is  flill  capable  of  dliTolving  fome- 
what  of  a  fecond  kind,  and  being  faturated  with  that  of  a 
third,  and  fo.on*  In  refpe£):  of  this  fubje6l,  pfaiiofophical 
inquirers  have  generally  adopted  the  opinion  of  Giifiendus, 
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who  endeavours  to  prove  not  only  the  porofity  of  water,  but 
a  diverfity  in  the  figures  of  the  pores.     Admitting  this  doc- 
trine to  be  juft,  the   realbn  why  warm  water  diffolyes,  in 
general,  more  fait  than  cold  water,  might  be  derived  from 
the  feme  principle.     The  interftices  between  the  elementary 
particles  of  water  are  enlarged  by  the  expanfion  of  the  fluids 
and  miight  therefore  be  fuppoled  capable  of  receiving  a 
larger  quantity  of  fait.     This  opinion  has  been  embraced  by 
moft  philofophers,  particularly  by  the  late  Abbe  Nollet. 
The  late  Mr.  Eller,  of  Berlin,  carried  this  fpeculation  fo  far 
as  to  publifli  a  table  in'  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  exhibiting  the 
ieveral  quantities  of  above,  twenty  different  kinds  of  fait 
which  a  given  quantity  of  water  will  abforb  into  its  pores, 
without  being  in  the  leaft  augmented  in  bulk.    To  afcertaii^ 
the  truth  or  error  of  this  doftrine,  the  ingenious  author  un- 
dtr  coniideration  inltituted  a  number  ot  experiments,  the 
icfult  of  which  has  obliged  him  to  diiTent  from  the  general 
opinion,  and  particularly  to  differ  from  Mr.  EUer;  thofe  ex-^ 
periments  tending  to  prove  that  no  portion  of  any  fait  could 
be  abforbed  into  the  pores  of  water.  ' 

The  third  eflay  is  employed  on  the  fubjeds  of  chymiftry 
and  their  general  divifion.  We  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with 
the  concluiion  of  this  ingejiious  effay,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his 
lordfliip's  talent  in  applying  philoibphlcal  obfervations  to  the 
life  of  morality  : 

'*  Hence  may  it  appear  probable,  with  reverence  yet,  and  confciodt 
ignorance,  be  it  fpoken,  that  the  One,  Eternal,  IncompreheniiblQ 
£od  hath  eftabliihed  an  uninterrupted  concatenation  in  all  his  works* 
which  ^Ke  hath  fabmkted  to  our  view.  Different  individuals  hath  ha 
mingleii  togelhe^  into  the  fame  fpecies ;  different  fpecies  into  the  fame 
genus ;  difl^reht  genera  into  the  fame  kingdom  ;  and  different  kisg* 
domS  he  hath  diftinguifhed,  perhaps,  but  by  lines  of  divifion-  too  mi^ 
nute  for  our  obfervadon.  This  flrong  analogy  by  which  men  and 
minerals,  and' all  intermediate  exigencies  are  bound  together  in  a  - 
common  chain,  and  thencit,  it  would  feem,  naturally  fuojedled  to  n 
^mmoo  fate,  may  appear  humiliating  to  fuch  as  have  been  wont  tq 
entertain  high  notions  of  the  phylical  dignity  of  huxxian  nature;  but  it 
cannot  offend  nor  difquiet  thofe  who  feel  within  themfelves  faculties 
■fiendal  to  the  conffitution  of  moral  agency,  and.  who  from  thence  facfi 
come  capable,  at  leaH  of  retribution^  of  punifhmeht^  or  reward  14 
another  ffate.  1      .     . 

'  In  the  number* of  our  fenfes,  and  in  the  modifications  of  the  intel*. 
lednal  faculties  which  fpring  therefrom,  we  have  a  great  refemblance 
to  many  animals  which  inhabit  this  planet  as  well  as  we*  The  genus 
to  which  man  belongs  includes'  a  great  many  fubordinate  fpecies ;  or,*  to 
fpeak  in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  nature^  and  more  confonant 
to  the.  account  we  have  of  its  origin,  the  human  fpecies,  from  the  diyer-* 
#ties  of  climate  and  of  food^  from  chi^ogcs  introduced  by  difcafe,  and 
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continued,  perhaps,  by  propagation,  and  from  other  caufes  w^Jclt 
are  unknown  to  us,  hath  been  branched  out  into  a  great  tinahy 
Varieties:  thefe,  however,  are  as  nmch  diftingnifhed  in  ^pt  anti 
ititelled:  from  one  ancther,  as  they  afe  ^m  aiMitnals  whieh  ha^ 
ibrong  from  a  difierent  flock.  Aaotfoftrti)^,  whether  they  confides 
^e  brain  as  an  inftruflffental  or  an  eficient  caufe  of  intdfigoacv^ 
are  agreed  lO  acknowledging  a  great  refeihblance  between  th«  o^a^k 
VtXiXi  of  thie  human  cranimn  and' thefe  of  faadtnpedt;  and  Pntiutf 
jietk  pft)ved;  contrary  to  the  •pinjon'  embraced  by  Pliny,  and  com.- 
iBOniy  received,  that  we  have  not  that  medullary  fabflonce  in  a  mater 
pi«4)ortion  than  other  animals.  Nor  are  wechara^erizcd  by  a  curnm- 
nance  generally  effbemed  eflentlairy  lieceilary  to  the  fupport  of  llie  h^« 
man  fcetus,  and  exclufively  appertaining  tO  our  fpecies :  nations  are 
toientioned  to  whom  it  doth  hot  belong ;  and'  whatever  d^ree  of  .cre- 
dit may  be  given  to  that  narration,  it  is  ^rtain  that  a  great  many  f^^ 
cies  of  animahhav^  been  difbovered  t<i  which itdotti.  Ndl!witi)lli£iildln]^ 
this  acak)gy  by  which  we  are  to  be  daffed  with  the  i^  of  the  animals 
joronnd  ns,  yet  hath  it  pleafed  iiim  who  called  forth  froin  notking  both 
fit  and  them ;  and  thaitkfal  we  ought  to  be  fdr  the  pivfcneiloe,  to  pkee  as 
kt  the  top  of  the  fcale,  to  make  us,  as  it  were,  the  firft  term  ^f  a  ieri^ 
defcending  indefinitely,  by  imperceptible  gradatioas,  to  particularize 
.l2>at  dafs  of  animals  to  which  we  belong^  by  renderins  it  capable  fA 
forming  a  moral,  chara^er.  This  capability,  it  is  true,  is  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  opportunities  of,  and  capacities,  for  receiving  indru&ioh 
in  different  fpecies,  and  in  different  individuals  of  the  {ktat  f^ffeieat  the 
Orang-outang  of  the  woods  of  JaVa;  the  apron* bellied  Cadre  of  the 
Cape ;  the  woolly-headed  negro  of  Africa ;  the  beaxdlefs  faVage  of 
Ainerica.;  the  dwar^fh  inhabitant  of  the  frigkl  zone;  the  moon-eyed 
Albino;  and  th^  enlightened  Europeaaii  are  as  differem  from  on^ 
jlimther  in  this-  circumftance  as  In  outward  form :  yet^  wherever  ir 
ejriUs^  even  in  the  fmalleii  degree,  there  arifedi  a  propoi^ikalble Jik** 
potability  of  cpndudl,  a  kind  of  title  {o  the  natural,  or  ^»v^ante# 
ADod,  a  reafonnble  f^b}eAion  to  the  natural  or  pofitive  evt],  which 
l^od  hath,  annexed  as  fandions  to  the  laws  which  he  hadk  th<Might  fit 
to  prefcribe  for  the  regulation  of  the  moit*  conduct  of  manUnd.* 

The  fourth  efTay  contains  fome  remarks  on  the  ei^cEteaf 
the  great  cold  in  February  1771,  publiflied  in  the  Philofo- 
phlcal  Tranfafttons  of  that  year.  During  the  intenfe  frdfi 
at  tfee  time  now  mentioned,  the  author  endeavoured  to  fin4 
oijt  the  jpowers  by  \vhich  diflcrent  falts,  when  difTolved  iij 
}*rater,  rcfift  congelation.  With  this  view  he  tfiffolvei  equal 
weights  of  falts,  equally  dry,  in  equal  quantities  of  water^ 
ind  expoled  the  folutiorts,  when  they  had  attained  the  Cwne 
degree  of  heat,,  in  veffels  of  equal  and  fimilar  figures^,  to  th*  , 
freezing  atmofphere.  Accurately  marking  the  timed  ift 
which  they  be^ajn  to  freeze,  he  found  them  obferving  th6 
following  order  t  firft,  alum,  then  Rochelle-fth,  green  vi- 
triol, fugar  refinedv  white  vitriol,  vitriolated  tartar,  GIauber> 
JTat^  mineral  fixt  alkali,  nitre,  blue  Vittiol,  Volatile  alkali^  fat 
jiipmgniac,  and/laft  of  aU»  fea^faJu 
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•'  ^The  fifth  effay  is  the  account  of  an  experiment  made 
With  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  was  painted  black, 
aAi' expiofed  to  the  direft  rays  of  the  fun  t  publifhed  in  th^ 
f  hUdfophical  Tj*anfa£tions,  1773.  The  ingenious  autlior 
cbferves  from  this  experiment,  that,  if  the  bulbs  of  iei^eral 
CQ]:reipondifig  thermometers  were  painted  of  different  co- 
lours, and  expofed  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fun  for  a  giveri 
period,  fome  conjectures,  refpeftin^  tlie  difpofition  of  the 
ieyerflil  primary  colours  for  receiving  and  retaining  heat, 
niight-  be  formed,' which  could  not  fail  of  being,  in  ibme  de- 
gr^,  interefting^ 

The  fl^th  treatife  is  a  plan  of  a  courfe  of  chemical  lee* 
tures.   'Printed  at  Cambridge  in  1771. 

•  Tfte  laft  traft  in  the  coUeftion  is  written  in  Latin,  and  en* 
titled,  Inftitutionum  Chemicarum  in  Prxledionibus  Acade^ 
micis  explicatarum,  pars  Metalkirgica.  Printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1768. 

The  Bifliop  of  LlandaflPs  m^rit,  as  a  writer  on  chymifkfy^ 
is  well  known,  and  univerfally  applauded.  We  have  only 
io  regret  that  his  other  manufcripts  oa  the  fame  fubjet^t 
wore  cohfigned  by  their  author  to  perpetual  oblivion,  when 
kt^^termined  laft  year  to  quit  this  favourite  avocation.  But 
rferyfar  diftant,  we  may  venture  to  aiSrm,  is  the  epoch  wheh 
ciblivion  Ihall  likewife  be  the  fate  of  tliofe  which  be  hat 
publifhed. 
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Art.  X.    An  Hiftorical  View  of  the  Engli/b  Government^  front 

'   the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  Accejion  of  the 

Houfe  of  Stewart.    By  John  Millar,  Efq.  Prof ef or  of  Laip 

inihetjniverjitj  of  Glafgow.    4to,    i8s.    boards.    Cadell. 

Ix)ndoa,  1787. 

[  Continued. .] 

T^  the  feventh  chapter  of  this  work  Mr.  Millar  gives  an 
»  *  account  of  the  Wittenagtmotey  or  national  council  of  the 
Ariglo-SaKons.  In  confequence  of  the  difputes. between  the 
iing  and.  the  people,  which  took  place  ,in  England  after 
^be  accemon  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart,  two  political  partites  arofe 
in  the  lUte,  the  followers  of  which  have  maintained  very  op*- 
p6fite  opinions  concerning  the  conftituent ,  members  of  this 
affenibly.  The  royalifts,  or  fupporters  oif  prerbgative^  in 
order  to  ihew  that.the  primitive  government  of  England  was 
in.  alttfblute  monarchy,  and  that  the  privileges  enjgyed  by 
Irtie  popple  were  voluntary  grants  or  cpiiceffions  from  ^  the 
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fovereign,  have  ventured  to  affert  that  the  original  mem-' 
fcers  of,  the  Wittenagemote  were  perfons  under  the  imme^ 
diate  influence  and  diredion  of  the  king  ;  from  which  they 
inferred,  that  fo  far  from  being  called  to  control  the  excrcift 
of  his  pqwer,  this  council  was  convened  of  his  own  free 
choice,  for  the  f  urpofc  merely  of  giviag  advice,  and  might 
pf  cbnfequence  be  laid  afide  at  pleai'ure.  Hence  they  con-*i 
tended,  that,  beiide  the  bifliops  and  abbots,  and  the  alder- 
men, fuppoied  to^be  in  the  nomination  of  the  crown^  the 
other  members  of  the  Wittenagemote,  who  received  the 
appellation  of  Wites^  or  ivife  men,  were  the  lawyers  or  judges 
pf  the  kingdom,  who  fat  in  the  privy-council,  and  were 
likcwife  in  the  appointment  of  the  fovereign.  This  was  th^ 
fyftem  of  Dr.  Brady,  which  Mr.  Hume  has  fupported  and. 
defended. 

On  the  other  hand,.  Petyt,  Tyrrel,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
Dr.  Stuart,  ftrenuous  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
have,  from  their  eagernefs  in  combating  this  opinion,  been 
led  jnto  the  oppofite  extreme.  Owing  to  their  zealous  at- 
tachment to  liberty  they  transferred  their  own  ideas  to  pafl 
ages ;  fuppoied  that  the  Engliih  conftitution  was  the  fame 
in  its  origin  as  in  its  maturity;  and  that  anciently  the  na« 
lionai  council  was  compofed,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  of  the  no- 
jbility,  the  knights  of  fhires,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  "bo- 
roughs.   Mr.  Millar  rejeds  both  thefe  opinions  :    , 

*  It  requires  do  great  fagacity  or  attenfion,  at  this  dfiy,  to  difcovcr 
llSat  both  pf  thefe  opinions  are  equally  without  foundation.  They  may 
))e  regarded  as  the  ddufions  of  prepofTeflion  and  prejudice,  propagated 
by  political  zeal,  and  nourifhed  with  the  fondnefs  and  credulity  of 

{»any  attachment.     Nothing  can  be  more  improbable,  or  even  ridicu- 
ous;*  than  to  fiippofe  that  the  lawyers  or  judges  of  England  were^  im* 
mediately  after  the  fettlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  body  of  men  fo 
coniiderable  as  to  compofe  the  principal  part  of  the  .Wittenagemote, 
And,  from  a  title  peculiar  to  themselves,  to  fix  the  general  denomina- 
jtion  of  that  great  a^mbly.      In  a  very  rude   age  the  bufinefs  of 
^pleading  caules  is  never  the  objed  of  a  feparate  profefiion  i  and  the 
deciding  of  law-fuits  does  not  form  a  charadepilical  diftin6tion  in  the 
shlck  'or  leading  men,  who  are  occafionally  employed  inr  that  manner. 
We  may  as  well  fuppofe  that,  in  the  period  of  £ngli(h  htilory  now 
pnder  coniideration,  the  Angjo-Saxon  ov/'/^i,  or  *wljfe  men,  were  the 
|>hy£cians,  the  ftugeons,  and  apothecaries,  €»-  the  mathematicians,  the 
^hymiib,  and  allronomers,  of  the  country,  as  that  they  were  the  xe* 
.tai^ers  of  the  law.    We  have  fnrety  no  reafon  to  believe  chat  the  latter 
^  ,werc«  by  their  employment,  more  diHinguiihed  from  Ae  left  of  the 
^ommunicy  than  the  former. 

'  Befides,  if  the  fwites  are  underHood  to  he  judges  and  lawyers*  it 
will  follow,  that  the  aiK:ient  national  aiTeihbly  was  often  compofed  of 
that  clafs  of  men.  exciafive  of  all  others  i  for.  in  ancient  records*  It 
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18  frequently  faid,  that  laws  were  made,  or  public  bufinefs  was  tranf-' 
iidledy  in  a  council  of  all  the  'wites  of  the  kingdom.    But  it  is  uni« 
vcrfaliy  admitted,  that  the  bifiiops  and  abbots,  as  well  as  the  aldermeii' 
or  governors  o?  fhires,  were  members  of  the  Witten^gemote ;  from 
which  it  is  a  natural  inference,  that  thefe  two  fetsiof  people  were  com- 
jprehended  ander  the  general  appellation  of  nmtes^ 

*  Thi«  ras^  eafily  be  explained.    The  term  <n;iV#figni£es^  primarily^ 
a  man  of  valoar,  or  military  prowefff ;  and  hence  a  man  of  high  rank," 
a  noblemian.     It  has  been  ufed,  in  a  fecondary  feofe,  to  denote  a  imfi  - 
AM*,  from  the  ufual  connexion^  efpecially  in  a  rude  age,  between  mi*- 
litary  (kill  and  experience  or  knowledge;-  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  old' 
man,  or  grey 'beaded  man,  is,  according  to  the  idiom  of  many  lan- 
guages, employed  tQ  iignify  a  ruler  or  governor.     As  fer  as  any  con- 
cluiion,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  the  appellation  of  Wittenage- 
mote,  or  council  of  the  wites,  it  is  likely  that  this  national  aiTembly 
comprehended  neither  judges  nor  lawyers,  confidered  in  that  capacity,- 
but  that  h  was  compofed  of  all  the  leading  men,  or  proprietors  of 
landed  eflatfcs ;  in  which  number  the  dignified  clergy,  and  -the  go- 
vernors of  ihires,  if  not  particalarly  diiUnguifhed,  were  always  imder- 
fiood  to  be  included. 

'  The  other  opinion  is  not  more  cdniiftent  with  the  Aate  of  thr 
country,  and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants.    It  fuppofes  that  in  Eng-' 
land,  foon  after  the  fettlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  lower  rankt' 
of  men  were  fo  independent  of  their  fuperiors,  as  to  form  a  feparato^^ 
branch  of  the  community,  invefled  witli  extenfive  political  privileges. 
This  opinion  fuppofes,  in  particular,  that  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  become  a  didinci  order  of  the  people,  and  had  rifea 
to  fuch  opulence  and  authority  as  entitled  them  to  claim  a  fhare  in  the 
conduct  of  national  meafures.    There  is  not,  however,  the  leait  fha* 
dow  of  probability  in  this  fuppofition.    Whatever  improvements  in' 
trade  and  manufactures  had  been  made  in  Britain,  while  it  remained 
under  the  provincial  government  of  Rome,  thefe  were  almoft  en- 
tirely deftroyed,  by  the  convulfions  which  attended  the  Saxon  con*' 
qaefl,  and  the  fubje^tion  of  a  great  part  of  the  ifland  to  the  dominion* 
of  a  barbarous  people.    The  arts  which  remained  in  the  country  after> 
this  great  revolution,  were  reduced  to  fuch  as  procure  the  mere  necef- 
(aries,  or  a  few  of  the  more  fimple  conveniencies,  of  life;  and  thef^^ 
arts,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  were  hardly  die  obje^s  of  a  fe- 
parate  profeffion,  but  were  pradifed  occafionally  by  the  inferior  and  , 
lervile  part  of  the  inhabitants.     How  is  it  poffible  to  conceive,  ia 
fuch  a  iiate  of  manufactures,  that  the  trading  intereft  would  be  en- 
abled to  afltime  the  privilege  of  fending  reprefentatives  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  ?   Even  in  thofe  European  ilates,  whofe  advance*, 
ment  in  arts  was  much  earlier  than  that  of  the  Anelo- Saxons,  it  was 
long  pofterior  to  the  period  we  are  now  examining,  before  the  trading 
towns  weriB  formed  into  corporations;  an. event  which  moft  haVc  pre- 
ceded their  acting  in  a  political  capacity,  and  confequently  their  being 
repreleiKed  in  the  national  alTembly. 

*  But,  independent  of  thi^  confideration,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  conviction  in  fuch  As  are  well  acquainted  with  the  early  hif- 
tpr/  of  modem  Europe,  the  faCt  in  queflion  may  be  determined  in  « 
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jpaiiaer  fiiil  more  decifive  and  fatisfaQory.    If  the  rd^refentativ^  of 
bprooghs,  and  t))e  kpights  of  fliires,  were  conflituent  members  of  the 
i^ncient  Wittenagemote5  it  is  inconceivable  that  no  traces  of  their  exift-^ 
ence  ihould  have  been  preferved  in  the  annals  of  the  Saxon  printes*. 
From  the  numerous  meetings  of  that  aflembiy9  which  are  meocioned 
in  many  authentic  recordsy  and  of  which  accounts  are  given  by  hiflow 
r^ans,  who  liyed  either  in  Uiat  period  or  not  long  after  it^  a  variety  of 
expreflions  mui|  have  occurred  by  which  the  (^^  might  be  afcertained 
in  a  m^Doer  ^dmittipg  pf  no  doubt  or  hefitation.     Had  it  been  a  com« 
mop  pra6lice  for  the  towns  and  (hires  to  choofe  reprefentatives  in  the 
national  airembly»  is  it  poflible  to  believe  that  this  pradice  would 
m^yer  once  have  be^P  alluded  to  upon*  any  occafion  whatever ;  or  that, 
when  mention  is  ipade  fo  frequently  of  the  bilhops  and  other  dignified 
clergy,  of  the  aldermen,  of  the  wites»  or  leading  men,  who  fat  in  thi$ 
meeting;  another  part  of  its  members,  confiiHng  of  a  clafs  of  people 
t9^ally  differelat  from  the  forn^er,  would  in  no  cafe,  either  from  acd- 
4ent  or  defign,  have  been  pointed  out  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms? 
IJt  ^anopt  l^  difptited,  however,  that,  nocwithflanding  the  laoft  dili- 
gjC.nt  iearch  into  oar  ancient  hiftories  and  records,  by  men  of  gf^at 
induftry  and  learning,  and  eager  to  prove  their  hypothefis,  not  a  ungie 
m^ambigVPUS  e.4cpreffion  to  that  e|Fe£t  has  ev^  been  found ;  and  diis 
obferyation  is  ^ot  limited  to  the  time  of  the  heptarchy,  hot  may  be 
f^xtended  fiom  the  fettkment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Norman 

Jt  is  to  be  lamented  that  party  Ijpirit,  fo  natural,  and  even 
ncfcffary  in  a  free  government,  ijjiould  influence  not  6nly 
ifhe  coiiduft  but  alfp  rhe  opinions  and  ifpeculations  of  men, 
and  pervert  philofophy  and  hiftory  from  their  great  objeft 
of  general  and  perpetual  inllrudion,  to  fupport  local  pa^ns 
^nd  temporary  laftions.    Mr.  Millar,  who  is  a  rational  whig, 
,a(i4  t  //^^ra/ defender  of  freedom,  avoids  the  extremes  into 
which  both  parties  have  fallen,  forms  his  theory  from  fafts, 
without  attempting  to  ^accommodate  fads  to  his  theory,  and 
4jilinguiihes  between  the  rife,  the  progrefs,  and  the  com- 
ptetion  of  the  powers  of  parliament  and  the  rights  of  the 
pepple.     Wh.en  civil  and  political  intercourfe  gridu;illy  ex- 
Ifcnded  between  the  different  families  or  tribes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  inhabitants  of  larger  territories  were  Ipd  to  af-* 
f^njible  for  the.  regvilatioa  of  their  public  conccrps.    As  the 
•  freemen,  or  allodial  proprietors  of  a  tithing,  of  a  Jjpndred, 
an4  of  9  ftiire,  determined  th^  common  affairs  of  their  &ve« 
x^\  iiftri^s,  ajod  were  convened  for  that  purpoieby  the 
tithing-m^n,  the  hundreder,  and  the  alderman ;  fo  the  ntAon 
of  people  belonging  to  different  fhires  produced  a»  greater 
}l0€mbty,  confuting  of  all  the  allodial  proprietbrs  df  the 
l^ing^oip,  and  fumpioned  by  the  king,  the  great  military 
fcader  apd  chief  magiftrate  of  the  cpmmunity.     During  thi? 
^pntjiiuanc^  of  Jh?  beptarphy,  ea^h  of  tjip  S^xop  j^iogdom^ 
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iad  its  owjj  a^mblj,  or  Wittqnagemote ;  ?nd  there  can  te 
i)o  douI;>t  |;h^t  the^  natipnal  councils,  though  fometimes 
Ibey  mighit  a(^  in  concert,  were  independent  ot  one  another. 
But  wh^n  all  the  ciominioas.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  re- 
duced under  one  ibvereign,  the  Wittenagemotes  of  eadi^ 
particular  kingdonn  were  diflblved,  and  there  was  formed  a 
greater  affemWy  of  the  fanae  nature,  whofc  authority  ex-? 
tended  over  the  whole  Engli(h  pation. 

The  powers  exercifed  by  the  Saxon  Wittenagemote  wer« 
iuch  as  might  be  expefted  from  the  independent  fituation, 
and  the  opulence  of  its  njembers.  It  poffeffed  an  authority 
ever .  the  whole  kingdom,  .fimjlar  to  that  of  any  tything, 
Jmndred,  or  ihir^,  ioy^r  its  own  fubordinate  divifion..  In  ge- 
neral, the  fupreme  affembly  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  feems  to 
liave  taken  under  its  cognizance  all  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment, which  were  of  fufficient  importance  to  merit  its  at- 
tention, and  which,  at  the  fajme  time,  could  be  dire£led,  in 
Kjonfiftency  with  the  delays  ariiing  from  the  deliberations  of 
a  numerous  affembly.  The  authority. and  influence  of  this 
icouncil,  the  nafoent  parlianient  of  England,  are  thus  afcerr 

tained  by  Mr.  Millar : 
■  *  * 

*  I .  It  exercifed,  £ril  of  all,  the  pQwer  of  provfding  for  die  de&nce 

«f  the  kingdom,  and  of  determining  the  public  military  operations. 
This  was,  in  all  probability,  the  primiary  objed  in  calling  that  aiTem- 
Jbiy;  and  ibr  which,  according  to  the  moft  ancient  cadom,  it  was  re- 
gularly held  twice  in  the  year;  in  the  fpring,  when  the  feed -time  was 
Dver,  to  reiblve  upon  fuch  expeditions  as  we^e  thought  expedient ;  and 
in  the  autumn,  before  the  harved  began,  to  divide  the  plunder.    A 
.people  fo  rude  as  the  early  Saxons,  iiad  litde  other. hufineis  of  impQit-i 
^  nace  but  what  confided  in  the  fowing  and  reaping  of  their  grain ;  and 
.were  generally  difpofed  to  employ  the  greatefl  part  of  the  fummer  either 
in  private  rapine,  or  in  hoililities  againft  a  foreign  enemy.    The  fame 
fealohs  were  obferved,  for  the  meetings  of  the  national  council,  in  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe.     We  are  informed  that,  in  France,  the 
.vernal  meetings  were  originally  in  the  beginning  of  March ;  but  that 
afterwards,  from  greater  attention,  it  (hould  feem,  to  the  cares  of  huf- 
.  bandry,  they  were  delayed  till  the  iirfl  of  May. 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  power  of  dedaring 
peace  and  war,  which  belonged  indifputably  to  the  Saxon  Wittenage- 
.  jnote^  afbrds  moiplete  evidence  that  its  members  were  allodial  pro- 
prietors* of  land ;  for,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  the  vafials  of 
:the  crown,  they  mnft  have  been  bound,  when  called  upon,  to  attend 
jthe  foveffeign  io  war ;  and  con(equently  their  confent  woujd  hot  have 
.been  requihte  in  undertaking  any  military  enterprize. 

^'  The  fame  authority  by  which  military  enterpri.zes  were  determined 
made  likewife  a  proviiion  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  As  from 
the  circumftances  of  a  rude  nation,  every  man  was  in  a  condittoil  to 
fl^raijj^.a  onmber  of  foldi^rs  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  bi^pfofwrty, 
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U  was  a  general  law  in  the  Saxon  government  that  the  proprietors  of 
land  (hould  be  rated,  for  military  lervice,  according  to  the  number  of 
hfiies  which  they  poffeiTed;  and  if  any  perfon  refufed  to  contribute  his 
proportion,  he  was  liable  to  forfeit  his  poiTenionsy  and  to  bedeprive4 
of  the  public  prote<flion. 

*  The  ereding  and  repairing  forts  and  cafiles,  as  a  defence  againil 
the  fudden  incurfions  of  an  eaemy,  and  the  ipaintaining.  a  free  comnui- 
nication,  by  roads  and  bridges,  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  objedls  of  police  which,  in  the  fame  view,  attra^ed 
the  notice  of  the  Wittcnagemote,  and  for  which  individuals  were 
aflcfied  in  proportion  to  their  wealthl  The  naagnificent  wo^-ks  of  this 
nature,  which  were  executed  by  the  Romans,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
their  einpire,  contributed  much  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  their  arms, 
and  to  eflablifh  their  dominion  over  .the  conquered  people*  From 
their  example  it  is  likely  that  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  as  well  as  the  ather 
nations,  who  fettled  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  were  incited  to 
improvements  of  this  nature,  which  they  would  not  othecwife  have 
thought  of. 

*  2.  When  the  members  of  the  Wittcnagemote  had  been  affembled, 
and  when  they  had  fettled  every  point  relating  to  their  martial  oper- 
ations, their  attention  was  frequently  turned  to  other  objeds  of  na-  ^ 
tional  concern.     Whatever  iticonvenienciies  had  been  felt  from  the 
manner  of  condu6ting  public  buiinefs,   whatever  abufes  had    been 
committed  in  the  adminiftration  of  government ;  tbefe  were  canvafTed, 
and  regulations  were  made  for  preventing  the  like  evils  for  the  futareu 
It  is  np^^difputed  that  the  Wittenageroote  exercifed  a  legiflative  power 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and,  oiF  confequence,  the  power  of  repealing 
and  altering  the  regulations  introduced  by  the  meetings  of  any  parti- 
cokir  tithing,  hundred,  or  fhire.    The  impofition  of, taxes,  the  mod 
important  appendage  of  legiflation,  was  like  wife  undoubtedly  afTumed 
by  this  great  affembly,  fo  far  as  taxes  exiiled  in  that  early  period ;  but 
thefe  were,  in  a  great  meafure  unknown,  the  ordinary  expeoce  of  go- 
vernment being  defrayed  out  of  the  private  eftate  of  the  king,  and 
from  the  various  emoluments  annexed  to  the  regal  dignity. 

«  3.  To  this  legiflative  power  was  added  that  of  diredUng  and,  con- 
trolling the  exercife  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Thus  the  demefnes  of 
.  the  crown  were  confidered  as  not  entirely  the  private  eflate  of  the  king, 
but  as,  in  fojne  meafure,  the  property  of  the  public,  which  fell  to  be 
managed  and  difpofed  of  under  the  public  infpedion.  The  alienation, 
therefore,  of  crown  landa^  though  proceeding  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
w^s  not  elFediua]  without  the  concurrence  of  the  wit£s ;  smd  hence  royal 
.  chatters  were  frequently  grante^  in  the  Wittenagemote,  and  fabfchbed 
by  a  number  of  its  members. 

*  The  coining  of  money,  in  order  to  fave  the  trouble  of  weighipg 
and  affaying  the  metals  which  pafs  in  exchange,  was  a  privilege  early 
affumed  by  the  king  in  the  refpeftive  kmgdoms  of  Europe ;  -and  even 
by  the  nobles,  or  great  proprietors  of  land,  in  the  territories  under 
their  jurifdidion.  In  the  exercife  of  this  privilege  great  frauds  had 
been  committed,  on  many  occaiions,  by  debaiing  the  coin  below  its 
ufaal  flandard:  for  preventing  which  abufes  the .  Wittenagemote  in 
England  appears  to  have  fuperintfnded  the  behaviour  both  of  the  king 
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and  of  the  nobles,  and  to  have  regulated  the  coinage  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom. 
'  '  The  njembers  of  this  great  council  had  no  lefs  authority  in  the 
government  of  the  church  than  in  that  of  the  Hate.  That  they  were 
early,  accuftomed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ellablifiied  religion,  ap- 
pear sfrom  what  is  related  of  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  who, 
toeing  folicited  to  embrace  Chriftianity,  is  faid  to  have  anfwered,  that, 
in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance,  he  would  be  determined  by  the  advice 
of  his  wites  and  princes.  In  the  WittenagemOte  all  eccIeAallical  laws 
were  made :  the  kin^^s  nomination  of  biihops  and  other  dignified  clergy 
was  confirmed;  and  their  number,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their  livings, 
was  regulated. 

*  The  fame  national  council  gave  fandion  to. the  eftablilhment  of 
snonaileries,  and  of  the  revenues  witl\  which  they  were  endowed. 

*  Not  contented  with  directing  the  exercife  of  the  executive  power^ 
the  nobles  and  wites.  alTumed,  in  extraordinary  c^fes,  the  privilege  of 
^calling  the  fovereign  to  account  for  the  abufes  of  his  adminiflration* 
Of  this  a  remarkable  infiance  occurs  in  the  reign  of  S^gebert,  a  king 
of  the  Wefiern  Saxons ;  who,  for  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  and  after 
he  had  treated  with  contempt  the  remonflrances  of  his  people,  w^s, 
by  a  general  aiTembly  of  the  nation,  expelled  the  kingdom ;  and  ano- 
ther  prince  of  the  royal  blood  was  eledled  in  his  place.  This  eveiit 
is  faid  to  have  happened  in  the  year  775. 

*  'Laiily,  when  the  members  of  the  Wittenagcmote  had  met  to 
(deliberate  upon  public  bufinefs,  they  were  stccuflomed  alfo  to  hear 
complaints  concerning  fuch  great  quarrels  and  ads  of  injiiflice  as 
could  not  be  efiedtually  redrefTed  by  inferior  judicatories;  and  to  en. 
deavour,  by  their  fuperior  authority,  either  to  reconcile  the  parties, 
pr  to  decide  their  differences :  by  frequent  int^rpofitions  of  this  na- 
ture, that  great  council  was  at  length  formed  into  a  regular  court  of 
juflice,  and  became  the  fupreme  tribunal  of  the  kingdom ;  in  which 
iappeals  from  the  courts  of  each  particular  (hire,  as  well  as  original 
a^ons  betwpen  the  inhabitants  pf  different  fhires,  w^re  finally  deter- 
snined.^ 

from  this  account  the  reader  will  dilcern  that  the  Anglo-* 
Saxon  Wittenagemote  difplayed  the  rudiments  of  that  free-- 
^om  and  power  which  have  been  enjoyed  in  their  plenitu4c 
by  the  Englifh  parliament  fince  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Millar  defcribes,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  the  ftate  of 
the  fovereign  during  the  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxoiis, 
The  dignity  and  office  of  the  king,  though  higher  in  degree, 
was  fimilar  in  kind  to  thofe  of  the  tithrng-man,  the  hun- 
dreder,  and  the  earl ;  and  he  pofTefled  nearly  the  fame  powers 
over  the^  whole  kingdom  which  thofe  interior  officers  en-^ 
joyed  in  their  own  particular  diftvifls.  The  command  of 
the  forces  in  the  time  of  war,  the  original  fource  of  his 
greatnefs^  led  him  to  direft  their  movements  on  other  occa*** 
fions  ;  to  fuggeft  particular  enterprizes  ;  to  execute  treaties 
\vitb  foreign  ftatcs ;  and  to  fup^rintcnd  the  defence  of  the 
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Jjiin^iom.  A$  the  monarch  was  at  the  head  of  t^ie  militaipjr 
department)  he  was  led  to  exert  his  authority  in  fuppreii^Dj; 
-tumults  And  infunredions ;  in  reAraining  private  r^piqe  and 
▼ioiepce ;  in  feizing  offenders,  and  preventing  their  eicape 
from  juftiee  ;  and,  in  fliort,  obtained  the  province  of  main- 
taining the  ordinary  police  of  the  country,  and  the  fecurity 
of  its  inhabitants.  From  thcfe  two  branches  of  power  he 
bpcame  the  prime  mover  and  propofer  of  public  meafurcs  ; 
.^nd  as,  in  matters  of  great  moment,  the  concurrence  of  the 
Witt^nagemote  was  necefTary,  he  acquired  of  coyrfe  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  calling  that  aflembly,  and  of  prefiding 
in  ail  its  deliberations.  The  influence  which  he  thence 
obtained,  with  regard  to  its  determinations,  may  be  eaiily 
conceived.  To  a  prudent  and  popular  prince  it  was  not 
diiificult  to  procure  the  confent  of  the  national  council  to 
thofe  meafures  which  he  thought  proper  to  luggeft;  and  the 
refolutions  of  that  aflembly,  while  they  appeared  to  limit 
^r\^  pontrol  the  power  of  the  crown,  were  often  direfted  by 
jhe  mpnaT^^h,  and  rendered  fubfervient  to  his  will.  The 
executive  p^rt  of  the  government  too  naturally  devolved  to 
the  king,  as  the  head  and  reprefentative  of  the.coipniunity. 
In  the  iame  capacity  he  obtained  the  nomination  of  many 
inferior  oiScers  in  church  and  ilate ;  the  privilege  of  jcoining 
money;  together  with  the  exercife  of  all  iheie  poweis 
which,  from  their  nature,  could  not  be  conveniently  com- 
mitted to  a  popular  aflfcmbly.  Thefe  prerogatives,  which, 
irpm  the  natural  courft  of  things,  and  without  any  formal 
or  e^prefs  f^gulation,  were  gradually  annexed  to  the 
crown,  bec^nie  the  fource  of  an  extenfive  and  perraanejit 
i|uthority. 

In  England,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
arrangements  which  .topk  place  in  the  management  of  the 
Iting*s  Jioufehold  had  gre^t  influence  upon  the  governmcot 
pf  the  kingdom.  As  the  opulence  and  dignity  of  the  fovc* 
reigq  increafed,  he  employed  a  greater  pumber  of  fcrvants 
in  the  feveral  branches  of  his  domeftic  economy ;  and  the 
fame  perfon^  who  enjoyed  the  chief  confidence  of  theif 
fnafter  in  that  private  capacity,  became,  in  courfe  of  time» 
Jiis  minjfters  in  condufting  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation.  It  is 
curious  and  amufing  to  trace,  through  all  the  feudal  king- 
doms of  Europe,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  deriving 
th^ir  ftation,  f undions,  and  dignity,  from  the  jBmple  cco- 
yv)my  of  a  private  family.  The  management  of  the  king^s 
JiQulehQid  was  anciently  divided .  into  five  principal  depart*- 
nrvents.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  tht  ft^ward^  or  mailer,  of  th$ 
tiOul^hQldj^  caIJe4  upon  the  continent  the  mapr  d^ma,  or 
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j|WK«r,  of  the  falace,  v/Ho  had  originally  th«  care  of  the 
lUng'3  table.  As  the  bufinefs  devolved  on  bim  of  gathering 
in  the  rents  of  the  crown  lands,  which  were  all  payable  m 
kind,  he  was  in  a  condition  of  acquiring  much  influence 
over  all  the  tenants  and  vaiTaJs  of  the  king.  He  wa$  em;* 
ployed  in  adjufting  their  differences  with  one  another;  and» 
ifi  confequence  ot  his  bping  th^  deputy  judge  upon  the  r<^al 
deinefne,  he  came,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  to  be  entruft^dl 
by  the  crown  with^  a  firailar  power  over  the  whole  king-- 
dom.  In  feveraJ  countries  of  Europe  the  perft>n  who  en- 
joyed this  hereditary  office  attaiped  a  high  degree  of  ran)c 
and  opulence,  which  rendered  hiim  formidable  to  the  fove- 
rieign.  In  France,  the  mayors  qf  the  palace,  after  having 
for  a  long  time  poffeffed  the  real  power  and  authority  of  the 
crown,  were  at  length  emboldened  to  throw  off  thp  mtftt 
and  openly  to  afcend  the  throne  *. 

As  the  collcfaion  and  management  of  the  vidtuals  with 
yhich  the  king's  table  was  fupplied  fell  under  the  dir^ion  ' 
of  the  fleward,  {q  the  care  of  the  liquors  was  committed  In 
afeparate  officer,  tht  cup-bearer  ^  or  hutler.  As,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Gothic  nations  were  much  addifted  to  drinking,  tl^ 
i^cooinnuxlapon  of  the  fovereigiii,  in  this  refpeA,  became  an 
^je£t  of  fuitable  importance.  Perhaps  decency  and  decor 
rum,  as  manners  began  to  refine,  prevented  any  public  ar«f 
rangement  from  deriving  its  origin  from  this  offfcef. 

The  care  of  the  chambers  was  committed  to  a  third  officeri 
the  chaipbetlain^  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  fuperintend  thet 
lodging  of  the  royal  family.  As  this  officer  was  entru(te4 
with  whatever  required  to  be  looked  up  in  the  hpufe,  hn 
ieems  therefore  to  have  become  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe} 
and,  when  the  cro^yn  rents  were  paid  in  money,  to  hay0 
been  the  king's  treafurer,or  fuperintendantof  the  finances* 
'  The  fourth  of  the  king's  principal  fervaiits  obtained  tha 
infpediion  of  the  ftable,  and  was  denominated  annts  Jialuli^ 
ox  coryiahk.  When  the  ufe  of  cavalry  in  war  became  preva-s 
lent,  and  when  that  part  of  the  feudal  armies  had  the  pria* 
cipai  fhare  in  deciding  the  fate  of  battles,  the  conftable  or 
maribal,  was  frequently  in  a  condition  tp  difpute  the  iupe« 
iiority  with  the  fleward  or  mayor  of  the  palace. 


*  The  royal  family  of  Stenvart  in  Scotland  had  offidaeed  la  the 
opacity  which  their  nami  indicates  to  a  former  line  of  monarchy. 

'  t  In  the  early  hiHory  of  England  the  o^w  of  butler  and  ftewarf 
fr^  no$  feparat^^. 
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The  writing  of  the  king's  letters,  and  the  executing  of 
the  charters  that  ifTued  from  the  crown,  became  alfo  the 
fiibjeA  of  a  diftinft  occupation,  that  of  the/ecretary.  -In 
tbofe  times,  when  learning  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
clergy,  the  only  perfbn  like^.y  to  be  qualified  for  this  em- 
ployment was  the  chaplain,  who  might  be  confidered,  in 
iottic  degree,  as  the  keeper  of  the  king's  confcience,  and- 
who,  from  the  nature  of  his  religious  funftions,  could  feK 
dom  fail  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  his  matter.  When 
fignatures  were  introduced  for  afcertaining  the  authenticity 
of  writings,  the  office  of  keeping  the  king's  feal,  and  ap» 
fending  it  to  his  deeds,  was  committed  to  the  fecretary^ 
who  obtained  the  appellation  of  chancellor^  from  cancellay  a 
place  under  the  Roman  government  allotted  to  fcribes  and 
notaries.  When  laws  became  numerous,  and  of  difficult  in- 
terpretation, and  when,  from  the  anxiety  of  individuals  to 
afcertain  their  rights,  the  charters  and  writings  proceeding 
from  the  crown  were  multiplied,  the  fecretary  or  chancellor, 
to  whom  the  king  committed  that  branch  of  bufinefs,  was 
invefted  with  powers  of  the  greateft  confequence,  and  ex- 
srited  io  the  higheit  rank. 

In  opulent  and  polifhed  nations,  accufiomed  to  an  equal 
and  regular  government,  in  which  the  fovereign  is  addi£led 
to  govern  by  influence  more  than  by  the  exertion  of  his 
prerogative ;  in  fuch  nations  the  perfon  who  prefides  over 
the  public  treafury,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  fubftitute 
of  the  chamberlain,  becomes  the  great  channel  through 
which  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  is  conveyed,  arid  by  which 
the  authority  of  the  crown  is  maintained.  So  humble  was 
the  origin  of  the  great  offices  of  the  crown,  which  are  now 
_the  objefts  of  envy  or  ambition  to  the  firft  families  of  the 
kingdom! 

Atter  recapitulating,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  the  principal  - 
events  which  took  place  from  the  reign  of  Egbert  to  the 
Norman  conquefl,  Mr.  Millar  proceeds,  in  the  tenth,  to 
mark  the  variations  in  the  ftate  of  tithings,  hundreds,  and 
fliires^  *  The  neceffity  of  defence  produced  thefe  primitive 
affociations,  which  were  compofed  of  allodial  proprietors, 
with  their  refpeftive  bondmen  or  vaffals.  But,  from  the 
diforders  of  fociety,  thefe  combinations  were  too  loofe  and 
feeble  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
To  proteft  the  individuals  in  each  of  thefe  communities,  it 
was  requifitc  that  their  leader  /hould  be  invefted  with  greater 
authority  than  bad  been  originally  beftowed  upon  him.;  and 
that  his  affociates  or  followers  fhould  become  his  permanent 
Bulftary  fcrvants,    Tithings,  hundreds,  and  even  a  confider- 
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>ble  part  of  ftiires,  were  thus  changed  into  fiefs ;.  and  the, 
lithing-maiiy  the  hundreder,  and  the  earl,  became  the  feudal 
fuperiors  over  fuch  diftridls  as  found  it  expedient  to  court 
their  proteftion..  In  this  manner  allodial  property  was  con- 
verted into  feudal,  and  an  enlarged  fyftcm  of  military  depen- 
dencies eftabliflied  over  the  kingdom. 

Having  remarked  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
yaffals  and  peafants,  and  the  influence  of  thefe  changes  upoa 
die  jurifdi£lion  of  the  feudal  lords,  Mr.  Millar  proceeds  to 
treat  of  ecclefiaftical  courts.  The  rife  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
order,  to  eftablifti  an  authority  independent  of  the  civil,  and 
to  ereft  an  itnperiutn  in  imperio^  forms  a  curious  fubjeft  of 
hiftorical  inveftigation.  The  barbarifm  and  fuperftitioa 
tbat  fucceeded  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
fyltem  of  church  government  eftabliflied  in  the  weftcrn  part 
of  Europe,  had  an  uniform  tendency  to  increafe  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  clergy.  Their  increafing  opulence,  and 
the  general  debafement  of  the  people,  was  accompanied  by 
an  increafe  of  fuperftitious  obfervances.  Penances,  mortifi-* 
cations,  from  which  nature  is  difpofed  to  flirink,  were  ac- 
coontjed  highly  nieritorious,  while  the  real  virtues  of  fociety 
were  held  in  little  eftimation.  The  monks,  who  ftudied  to 
procure  admiration  by  the  aufterity  of  their  lives^  and  their 
fevere  difciplinc,  advanced  in  reputation  and  popularity,  and 
not  onlyrofe  to  great  confideration  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  but  alfo  m  that  of  the  ftate.  From  the  feat  of  prieftly 
dominion  on  the  continent,  clerical  ambition  was  communi- 
cated to  Britain.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  we 
find  St.  Dunftan,"  at  the  head  of  the  regular  clergy,  poffeffed 
of  fuch  power  and  credit  as  enabled  him  to  control  the  ad- 
nriniftration  of  government,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  the 
crown*  The  temporal  jurifdidiion  which  they  acquired  by 
degrees,  and  their  exemption  from  the  power  of  the  civil 
magiftrate,  greatly  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  this  prieftly 
domination,  which  extended  over  Chriftendom ;  the  former 
gave  them  power  in  the  community ;  the  latter  rendered 
them  independent  of  the  ftate. 

'    Mr.  Millar's  concluding  reflexions  on  the  Saxon  period 
are  philofophical  and  fatisfaftory, 

*  Sucb  appear  to  be  the  outlines  of  the  Englifli  government  under 
the  adinmiilnation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  To  the  fubjedls  of 
Britain,  who  confider  the  nature  of  their  prefent  conftitudon,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  moft  of  the  nations  upon  the  neighbouring 
continent,  it  feems  natural  to  indulge  a  prepofleffion  that  circum- 
flanccs  peculiarly  fortunate. rouft  have  concurred  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  fo  excellent  a  fabric.  It  feemS  natural  to  imagine,  that  the 
covernment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  muft  have  contained  a  proportion 
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cf  libertj  is  much  greater  than  that  of  fhe  neighbounng  natii»rf^  a* 
oar  conftitatioti  ii  ac  pre&nt  more  iitz  than  m  othsr  European  ^^ 
tlreminents. 

'  When  weexamme«  at  the  fame  time,  the  flate  of  our  (Country  xa 
that  remote  age ;  the  uniform  jarifdifiion  and  authority  poileired  by 
every  allodial  proprietor;  the  divifion  of  the  country  into  various 
difiridlSy  fubordinate  one  to  another  \  the  perfedl  correfpondence  be<^ 
tween  the  civil  and  eccIeilafHcai  diviiions;  the  fimilarity  in  the powera 
cxercifed  by  the  meetings  of  the  tithing,  the  hundred,  and  the  rnire^  iif 
flieir  refpeSive  territories,  and  thofe  of  the  Wittenagemote  over  th4 
whole  kingdom ;  the  analogy  between*  the  ofice  of  the  tithiog-nKan; 
tiie  hundreder,  and  the  earl,  in  their  inferior  departments,  and  dial 
of  the  fovereign  in  his  more  e^taUed  ftation :  when,  i  fay»  we  eza-* 
mine  thefe,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the  An^-Saxon  go* 
▼emment,  in  which  we  may  difcover  fo  much  order  anid  regulaj-ity^ 
fuch  a  variety  of  regulations,  nicely  adjufted  to  one  another,  and  cal- 
culated for  the  mou  beneficial  purpofes ;  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
^e  whole  has  originated  in  much  contrivance  and  forefight^  and  is  thd 
refult  of  deep-laid  fchenies  of  policy, 

*  In  both  of  thefe  conclufions,  however,  we  (hotdd  undoubtedly 
be  miftaken.     When  we  look  round  and  examine  the  date  of  thU  • 
Other  European  kingdoms  about  the  fame  period,  and  when  we  c^ 
ierve,  in  each  of  them,  the  dofe  and  minute  refemblance  of  its  po^ 
litieal  fyllem  to  that  of  England,  how  little  foever  the  appareqit  iq^ 
tercourfe  of  the  inhabitants ;  we  feel  ourfelves  i^ndei;  the  neceflity  of 
abandoning  our  former  fuppofition,  and  oi  acknowledging  that  th^ 
regulatipns  eftabliihed  ii)  all  of  thefe  countries  proceeded  from  no 
artificial  ojr.  complicated  plans  of  legiilation,  but  were  fuch  as-occurredi 
Aicceifively  to  the  people,  for  the  fupply  of  their  immediate,  wantsi 
and  the  removal  of  incidental  inconveniencies .;  iii  a  word,  that  the 
feudal  cbhtlituUon  was,  every  Where,  a  kind  of  natural  gtowth,  pro^ 
Sliced  by  the  peculiar  fituation  and  circulnftances  of  the  ^ciety. 
*    <  Neither  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  calculated,  in  ahf 
fieculiar  manner,  to  fecure  thd  liberty  and  the  natural  r^hts  of  man-i 
Kind  )  though,  in  the  long  period  during  Which  if  fubfifted,  it  under- 
%ventconfidemble  variations.     The  fovereign,  indeed,  was  at  no  time 
ifivefted  with  abfolute  power.    The  fupreme  authority  in  the  (bite 
<awaa  originally  poffefied  by  a  numerous  body  of  landed  proprietors  } 
jbot  die  reft  of  ^e  community  were  either  flaves,  or  tenants  at  the 
firill  of  their  mader.  The  number  ofthofe  who  enjoyed  a  fhare  in  th<t 

fovemment  was  afterwards  greatly  diminidied ;  at  the  fame  time  that; 
pOn  i^e  advancement  of  the  ariflocracy^  the  lower  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants became  fomewhat  more  fi^e  and  independent.  .  The  reftric?^ 
tibn  of  political  power  in  men  of  a  fuperior  clafs  was  thus  compen* 
fiited  by  Come  litde  extenfion  of  privileges  in  the  great  body  of  tbf 
Jieople^' 

Authors  who  afcribe  the  various  inftitutions  and  formt 
of  government  which  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the  world  t<> 
the  profound  policy  of  legiflators,  or  the  preconcerted  pladh 
of  ftatefxnea,  are  ignorant  of  hiflory  and  of  mankind.  Na- 
tipns^'like  individuals,  a£t  from  the  prefTure  of  eni'ergeilciei 
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af^d  flie  rprar  of  the  occ^on.  A  few  grains  of  wifdcrii,  jo/rred 
to  a  train  of  unforefeen  and  unknown  accidents  ever  Rave 
ilir^dted,  and  ever  wiHdireft,  the  courfe  of  hun^an  iffaifs; 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 
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Art 4 XI.  Voyage  tn  Syrie  et  Egypte^  pendant  ks  Annies  1785, 
1784,  et  1785,  dvec  deux  Cartes  GtograpkiqueSy  repre/efitdnt 
ks  Rutnes  de  Terrtple  du  Soteil  a  Baibek,  et  celles  dtia  Villt  <U 
FAlmire  dans  le  tkjert.    Par  M.  Volney. 

A«T.  XI.  Travels  through  Syria  4ind  Egypt ^  during  the  Yiatf 
1783,  1784,  and  1785,  with  two  Geographical  Chavts  and* 
two  engraved  Plates^  reprejenting  the  Ruins  of  the  Timpk  of 
the  Sun  at  Ealhek^  and  thoje  of  Palmira  in  the  Defert  of  Syri^t,' 
In  Two  Volumes.  By  M.  0—  F.  Volney^  8vo*  %  tonu 
.  Paris,  1787. 

iurR.  Volney,  the  author  of  thefe  inftru£iive  and  enter- 
«P^  taining  v<^I\ime$,  having  Succeeded  to  a  considerable 
lUm  of  no^ney,  refolved  to  gratify  his  taile  for  f  kganC  and* 
^terary  pleafures  by  foreign  travel.  On  examining;  the  map 
of  the  world,  Syria  and  £gypt  drew  his  attention  by  the 
Rouble  attra<dion  of  their  ancient  and  modern  ikiia^  and  ap^ 
peared  as  claflic  and  philofophic  ground,  <mi  which  he  might' 
contemplate  the  ruine  of  antiquity,  and  obferve  the  preienr 
condition  of  the  inhabitants.  With  theie  views  he  travelled* 
to  £gypt  in  1782.  After  remaining  feven  months  in  Gran* 
Cairo,  and  meeting  with  obftacles  that  prevented  him  from 
yifiting  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  he  paffed  intd  Syriawi 
The  peaceable  itate  of  that  province  correfponded,  more  thant 
the  turbulent  Hate  of  Egypt,  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  philo-' 
ibpher.  During  a  reddence  of  eight  months  among  the 
pruics,  in  an  Arabian  convent,  that  language  became  rami-' 
Uar  to  him,  and  facilitated  bis  excurfions  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Syria.  On  his  return  to  France,  after  a» 
abfenoe  of  three  years,  he  refolved  to  communicate  to-  the 
world  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  and  reflexions,  and.td 
publiHi  the  volumes  which  are  now  before  us. 

At  that  time  the  firft  volume  of  M.  Savary's  Letters  ott 
£gypt  had  juft  appeared,  which  wa^  foon  followed  by  a  fe<« 
(Jond  and  a  third  :  but,  in  fuch  an  ample  field  of  obfervatigp, 
tBcire  were  many  corners  untouched  ;  and,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  recent  voyages  to  ttie  South-Seas,  one  traveller  cor- 
'  ie£X^  the  errors  and  fup'plies  the  defcfts  of  another,  *  '  ^ 
^*  In 
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In  the  firft  chapter  of  this  work  M.  Volney  gives  a  de* 
jEcription  of  Egypt  in  general,  and  of  the  city  of  Alexandrite 
In  the  fecond  chapter  he  treats  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  ex* 
teniion  of  the  Delta ;  and  inquires  whether  the  Nile  has 
gained  fo  much  -on  the  fea  as  has  been  pretended  by  M.  Sa- 
vary.  Herodotus,  a  candid  and  juft  hiftorian  when  he  writes 
from  his  own  obfervation,  informs  us  *  "  that  the  Delta  is 
•*  an  acquifition  to  Egypt  and  the  gift  of  the  river,  as  well 
••  as  the  country  above  it  during  a  navigation  of  three  days*. 
**.The  land  of  Egypt,  which  is  a  black  and  rich  mould,  dif-^ 
•*  fers  entirely  from  the  foil  of  Africa,  which  is  red  fand> 
**  and  from  that  of  Arabia^  whigh  is  formed  of  clay  and 
**  pebbles.  This  mould,  or  mud,  is  brought  down  from 
•*  Ethiopia  by  the  Nile;  and. the  fhells  found  in  the  deiert 
•*  prove  that  formerly  the  fea  extended  farther  into  the^ 
«land."  ' 

In  acknowledging  this  encroachment  of  the  river,  fo  con*, 
formable  to  nature,  and  confirmed  by  experience  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  t«  Herodotus  has  not  prefumed  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions.  M.  Savary  endeavours-  to  .fupply  his 
defers.  "  The  Delta,"  fays  he, "  while  it  incrcafed  in.height^ 
**  augmented  in  length  likewife;*to  prove  which,  among 
**  various  fafts  that  hiftory  has  preferved,  I  fhall  fele^  only 
**  one.  During  the  reign  of  Pfammetjchus,  the  Milefians^ 
*<  with  thirty  fhips,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Balbitine 
•«  branch,  where  they  fortified  themfelves,  and  built  a  city^* 
«<  which  they  called  metelis,  now  named  Faoua,  but,  in  the 
«*  Coptic  vocabularies,  ftill  called  MeffiU  This  city,  which. 
«<  was  formerly  a  feaport,  ftands,  at  prefent,  nine  leagues  from 
*<  the  fliore ;  which  fpace  the  Delta  has  lengthened  from  the' 
•*  age  of  Pfammeticus  to  the  prefent." 

This  faft  M.  Savary  gives  on  the  authority  of  Strabo  ; 
but  he  has  mifunderftood  or  perverted  the  meaning  of  his 
author.  Strabo  mentions  the  wall  of  the  Milejians^  but  the 
name  of  the  city  Metelis  does  not  occur  in  his  works.  The 
confounding  of  thefc  diflferent  objefts  has  led  M.  Savary  into 
errors.  He  is  not  more  fortunate  in  the  authority  of  Homer 
which  he  adduces.  "  Homer,"  fays  he,  <«  that  fublime  painter 
<<  of  nations  and  countries,  makes  Menelaus,  becalmed  on  the 
**  Egyptian  fliore,  fpeak  thus  :  In  the  ftormy  fea  that  bathes 
«« the  coaft  of  Egypt  is  an  ifland  named  Pharos,  whofe  dit- 
*'  tance  from  the  Ihore  is  as  far  as  a  veffel,  impelled  by  a  fa- 
•'.vourable  wind,  may  fail  in  one  day.  Afterwards  Proteus 
♦*  thus  prophefies  :  Defliny  forbids  that  thou  Ihouldfl  fee  thy 

♦  Lib.ii.  p.  105,  edit.  Weflcling. 

\  Vid^  ouf  Review  of  Savarji's  Letters.; 
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*'  friends,  thy  palace,  and  thy  native  hind,  till  thou  haft  firft 
*<  returned  to  where*  the  Egyptus,  Jove  born,  rolls  his  wa- 
"  ters.  He  faid,  and  the  behett  obliged  me,  with  a  broken 
**  heart,  again  to  traverfe  that  vaft  and  ftormy  fea  which  fef- 
**  parates  the  Phards  from  the  Egyptiaji  continent  *•" 

On  thefe  paffages  M.Volney  properly  obferves,  that,  when 
Homer  talks  of  the*  diftance  between  Egypt  and  the  ifle  of 
Fharos,  he  does  not  mean  the  oppofite  fhore,  but  the  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  from  which  navigation  commenced. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bolbitinc 
branch,  which  the  Greeks  frequented,  and  where  the  Mile- 
fians  landed  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Homer,  it  is  juft 
a  day's  failing  to  the  ifle  of  Pharos.  Experience,  as  well  as 
authority,  deftroys  the  theory  of  M,  Savary.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  explain  how  the  fhores  of  the  Nile,  which  have 
not  gained  half  a  league  fince  the  tinie  of  Alexander,  ihould 
have  gained  eleven  in  the  fliort  Ipace  that  revplved  between 
Mcnelaus  and  that  conqueror. 

M.Volney  nert, examines  M.  Savary's  account  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Delta.  Herodotus,  who  knew  the  gradual 
elevation  as  wetl  as  extenfion  of  this  part  of  Egypt,  does  not 
explain  himfelf  concerning  its  proportions.  M.  Savary 
makes  inferences  from  a  fa£t  recorded  by  Herodotus  which 
are  not  warranted  by  the  original.  *f  In  the  time  of  Moeris, 
**  who  lived  five  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  eight 
^*  cubits  were  fufficient  to  overflow  the  Delta.  In  the  age 
**  of  Herodotus,,  fifteen  cubits  were  neceflary  to  overflow  the 
«<  Lower  Egypt.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  fixteen  cubits 
**  produced  fimilar  efiedls  ;  and,  when  the  Arabs  governed, 
**  their  writers  fpeak  of  feventeen  as  the  moft  favourable 
•*  height.  The  ftandard  of  abundance  at  prefent  is  eighteeifi 
•*  cubits.  The  Nile,  however,  often  rifes  to  two-and-twenty 
*'  cubits.  Thus,  in  the  fpace  of  3284  years,  the  Delta  has 
**  rifen  fourteen  cubits  J."  - 

The  pafllage  in  Herodotus  is  as  follows  :  "  The  Egyptian 
**  priefts  relate,  that,  in  the  time  of  King  Moeris,  the  Nile 
<*  overflowed  the  Delta  by  an  elevation  of  eight  cubits  only. 
"  In  our  time,  unlels  it  riies  fixteen,  or  at  lead  fifteen,  the 
**  waters  do  not  difFufe  themfelves  through  the  country.  But 
'<  firK:e  the  death  of  Moeris  to  this  day,  nine  hundred  years 
^*  have  not  revolved  §." 


*  Savary 's  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  17, 18.  J  Ibid,  p.  14,  15; 

§  Lib.  ii.  p.  109. 
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It  has  efcaped  M.Volney,  as  well  as  M.  Savary,  that  the 
tales  which  the  Egyptian  priefts  told  to  Herodotus  were  not 
always  to  be  believed.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  fixteen^ 
or  at  leaft  fitteen  cubits,  were  requifite  to  overflow  the  Delta ; 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  no  more  was  neceffary,  "  Be- 
**  fore  Petronius,"  fays  Strabo  *,  "  abundance  reigned  in 
**  Egypt  only,  when  the  Nile  raifed  itfelf  to  fourteen  cubits.'^ 
The  Arabians  exprefs  thcmfelves  in  a  fimilar  manner.  There 
is  a  book  extant  in  that  language  which  contains  an  account 
of  all  the  increafes  of  the  Nile,  from  the  firft  year  of  the 
Hegira  (622)  to  the  Systh  (1470)  ;  and  that  work  Ihews 
that,  in  the  moft  recent  epochs,  whenever  the  Nil?  h^s 
fourteen  cubits  of  water  in  its  bed,  there  are  proviQons  for 
a  year;  when  it  has  fix  teen  there  are  provifions  for  two 
years ;  but  when  it  is  below  fourteen,  or  approaches,  tp 
eighteen,  a  famine  is  the  coniequence;  which  nearly  cor- 
relponds  with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus.  Extrafts  froni 
this  Arabian  book  are  to  be  found  in  the  oriental  library  of 
Herbelot,  and  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Shaw. 

[  Tq  be  continued,  ] 
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Art,  12.  The  'E'vlience  for  a  future  Veriody  £sff.  a  Sermon  preached  ai 
the  lAettin^'  Houfe  in  fhe  014-Je^ry^  By  F^chard  Price^  D.D.  ^  8vo. 
|s.    Cadell.     London,  1787.  • 

THIS  fermon  was  delivered  at  the  Old -Jewry  to  the  fupporters 
of  the  new  academical  inHicution  among  proteflant  diiTenters. 
During  the  progrefs  of  the  American  war  Dr.  Price  frequendy  af- 
fumed  the  charader  of  a  prophet^  and  his  prediAions,  like  EzekiePs 
roll,  contained  mournings  lamentation^  and  *woe,  *^  That  the  nation 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  that  England  was  depopulating ;  tha( 
public  confidence  was  deftroyed  ;  and  liberty  taking  her  flight  to  the 
regions  beyond  the  Atlantic  $"  were  the  difmal  accents  with  whlch^ 
at  that  period,  he  was  wont  to  ferenade  the  public  ear*    . 

Sed  tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 


*■ 


ft 
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A  very  liberal  fubfcnption,  amounting  to  8>  541^1  9s.  has  raifed 
the  difZenting  intereil  to  a  point  of  eminence  and  expe£tation>  and 
given  a  different  diredlion  to  the  prophetical  talents  and  accomplifh* 
ments  of  our  author.  He  now  forefees  the  relloration  of  the  golden 
age,  and  the  approach  of  the  millennium ;  and,  in  this  fermon,  en- 
deavours to  mark  and  to  celebrate  the  dannn  of  the  morning  nuhich  is 
foon  to  brighten  into  ferfeS  day.  We  ihall  not  enter  into  a  critical 
examination  of  this  difcourfe  (for  pne  good  reafon,  becaufe  it  does 
not  admit  of  it,  as  it  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end),  but 
fatisfy  ourfelves  with  remarking  on  fome  pafTages  that  appear  (inga- 
lar  or  uncommon. 

He.  teils  us,  p,  1 3,  *}  At  the  firft  e(!abli(hment  of  civil  fociety  man 
was  an  animal  naked  in  body  and  mind,  running  about  the  woods, 
deftitute  of  arts  and  ideas***  "  An  animal,  naked  in  body  and  in  mind» 
running  about  the  woods,  and  ^flablifhing  civil  fociety,"  is  a  theory 
altogether  new,  and  refers  its  origin  to  \^x.  Price.  Could  one  animal 
^SiM^.^  fociety  ?  an  animal  naked  in  mind^  and  deflitute  of  ideasy  ella* . 
bliih  ci'vil  fociety  ? 

"  From  this  low  condition,"  continues  our  author,  '*'  he  has  rifen, 
to  be  the  animal  yi^  Xiovt  fee  him."    Amidft  all  his  improvements 
he  is  fiill  an  animaL     Dr.  Prieitley^s  fious  fpeculations  leenv  to  be , 
gaining  converts, 

'  Dr.Price  afterwards  makes  fome  obfervations  on  the  improve- 
ment of  nations  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  which,  wheneverjt  be- 
fins,  **  will  be  accelerated  in  the  ratio  of  the  progrefs  of  defending 
odiesC"*  This  fimile  is  a  very  unfortunate  one.  Improvements  of^ 
every  kind  refemble  rather  the  progrefs  of  afcending  bodies,  which 
have  ever  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  they  fet  out* 
To  fpeak  without  a^igure,  there  is  a  rife,  a  progrefs,  and  a  decline,  in 
all  the  works  of  nature,  and  in  all  the  operations  of  art ;  and  to 
mention  a  perpetual  progrefs  towards  improvement  in  human  affairs, 
IS  to  fpeak  the  language  of  ignorance  or  fatuity.  The  idea  of  a  per* 
fe^  and  immortal  government  is  as  great  an  abfurdity  as  that  of  a 
perfect  and  immortal  man.  , 

Page  19,  "  Previoufly  to  Chriftianlty's  becoming  the  univerfal  re- 
ligion, it  muft  lofe  that  connexion  with  the  ci'vil  ponxier^  which  has 
debafed  it.*'  If  Chriilianity  had  not  obtained  the  (anflion  of  the 
civil  power,  it  would  never  have  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  world  as 
it  has  done.  We  venture  to  afHrm,  that  none  of  the  difciples  of 
Dr.  Price  or  Dr.  Prieftley  will  go  to  America  or  India  to  preach  the 
gofpel. 

Page  25,  *^  Superftition  is  giving  way,  antichrift  falling,  and  the 
millennium  hailening }"  he  oUght  to  have  added,  '*  and  fcepticifm 
and  infidelity  advancing  with  rapid  flrides." 

In  page  27  he  rejoices  in  the  glorious  profpe6i  pf  the  fpeedy  over* 
throw  of  the  church  of  England. 

In  page  29  he  tells  us  *'  abfolute  governments  convert  the  go-» 
vernedinto  beafts^  and  the  men  who  govern  into  demons!*^  Have  the 
French  been  always  a  nation  of  hafis  ?  Were  all  the  fubjedls  of 
Queeii  Elizabeth  beafli  ?  Were  all  the  Jews,  not  excepting  our  Sa^ 
Yiour  and  tus  afOftles>  heap  f    Was  Aurelian^  Trajan^  the  Anto^ 
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nines,  Titus,  the  images  of  the  Deity,  and  beneficent  difpenfers  of. 
happinefs  on  earth,  demons? 

•  In  p.  33  Dr.  Price  proves,  from  the  Second  Epiftle  to  the  TheiTa* 
lonians.  "  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  of  England  isfoon  to  be 
diffoi  ved."  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  objedl  of  his  preaching  and  his 
prophecies ;  and  we  believe  that  if  he  could  bring  down  the  pillar  that 
fapports  the  temple  of  Dagon  he  woald  be  contented -to  fall  in  its 
ruins. 

Art.  1 3.     jf  X^urfe  of  LeSures  for  Sunday  E^ventngs  ;  containing  nji'^ 

gious  Ad'vice   to  young    Perfons,     In  T^ujo  Volumes.  B^  S.  S,  orna* 

ptented  luitb  an  elegant  eofferplate  Frontifpiece,     Svo.  I8«6d«     Miar* 
.ihall.    London,  1787. 

Whoever  regards  with  fincerity  the  interefls  of  poflerity,  cannot  but 
entertain  the  ntoft  fanguine  expe(5lations  from  the  prefent  attention  to. 
the  rifing  generation  All  orders  of  men  feem  equally  imprefled 
with  the  necefiity  of  regulating  the  morals  of  youth.  The  defedts  of 
our  police,  and  the  laudable  inftitution  of  Sunday-fchools,  have  pro* 
duced  this  efFeft,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  fociety  to  its  beft  interelt. 
It  was  for  promoting  this  important  objedi  thefe  little  volumes  w^re 
compofed  and  publifhed*  They  difcover  talents'  adequate  to  a  much 
higher  fpecies  of  compofition,  and  are  a  proof  that  the  author  is 
chiefly  anxious  to  be  ufcful.  We  confider  his  attention  to  youtli  in 
this  elegant  performance,  as  Genius  doing  homage  in  the  temple  of 
Innocence^  and  at  the  fame  time  erefling  for  itfelf  a  monument  of  gra« 
titude  and  love  f 

Akt.  14.     A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
^fyf  7^y' 79  1784.     By  the  Rev,  ^ /tarkinjon^  M.A.     8vo.  iSi 
London,  i/Sv* 

This  fermon  is  founded  on  thofe  words  of  our  Saviour,  And  hecaufi* 
int gutty  Jhall  abound,  the  lo^ve  of  many  Jhall  'wax  cold.  The  objeft  of 
the  preacher  is  to  trace  the  pernicious  confequences  of  immoral  ex* 
ample  and  corrupt  dodlrine.  All  the  outrages  which,  in  various  na- 
tions and  ages,  have  difgraced  the  profeflion  of  religion,  he  juftly  at- 
tributes to  the  influence  of  a  worldly  fpirit.  He  refcucs  the  genius  of 
Chriilianity  in  a  very  able  and  fatisfadory  manner,  from  feveral 
inondrous  imputations  to  which  it  has  been  fubjedted  by  the  lafh  con* 
cluiions  of  fome  late  fceptical  publications.  And  the  abfolote  ne» 
<?effity  of  thinking  right  in  order  to  aSling  fvoelly  is  a  maxim  whicb« 
through  the  whole  difcourfe,  is  candidly  illuftrated,  both  from  hillory 
9nd  common  life,  with  much  force  of  reafoning,  and  a  fingular  per«. 
ipicuity  of  language. 

AiiT«  15.  Clerical  Mif conduit  reprobated \  a  Sermon  preached  at  fb0 
Archdeacon'' s  Vijitation  at  D anbury ^  in  EJfeX,  June  1 1,  1 787.  By  the 
Ee^,  W.  L.  Phillips  y  Vicar  of  North  Shoebury.    Svo,     is, 

y  London,  1787. 

An  honeft  and  warm  inve£^ivc  againft  official  delinquenqr  m 
ieachers  of  religion.  The  text  is  well  chofen  and  aptly  iUuftrated : 
;•  Ye  are  clean;  but  not  all."    From  thefc  words  Mr.  Phillips  utters  a 
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iFariety  of  pointed  animadveriions  on  fuch  ckrgymen  as  are  notorious 
for  immral'condua,  profeffional  ignorance^  inattention  to  duty^  and  at* 
iacbment  to  the  lAjorld.  Thefe  vices,  in  men  who  voluntarily  confe- 
crate  themfelves  to  the  fervice  pf  religion,  and  who  are  bound  by 
the  moll  folemn  engagements  to  exemplify  the  fpirit  of  their'  pro- 
fefiion  by  a  life  of  virtue,  he  deems  not  only  indecent,  but  highly 
criminal  and  ofFenfive  in  the  fight  j)oth  of  God  and  man.  His  inCl 
tentions  are  laudable  and  praifeworthy ;  but  we  have  our  doubts 
whether  the  means  adapted  by  him  for  giving  them  efFea  are  the  raofl 
likely  to  produce  fucceft.  Orators  and  preachers  ought  never  to  lofe 
figh^pf  the  wife  man's  example,  who,  in  all  his  addreffes  to  mankind, 
foHght  to  find  out  acceptable  ivotds.  Sarcafm  provokes  and  irritates,  but 
feldom  reclaims.  <« 

Art.  1 6.     A  Future  State  difceveredhy  Reafon ;  a  Sermon  preached  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter y  Peterborough^  Feb,  2^tb,  1787. 
By  the  Rev.  John  IVeddred,  Vicar  of  St.  John  BaptiJ},  Peterhorought 
4ind  Member  of  Trinity  College^Camhridge.  8vo.  is.  IfOndoni  1 787. 
The  objedl  of  this  difcourfe,  as  the  author  dates,  «*  is  to  prove,  that 
although  revelation  has  fully  and  clearly  brought  life  and  immortality  tl 
iighty  arid  difpelled  thole  mifts  which  reafon  could  not  entirely  diffipate, 
yet  that  a  future  ftate  is  difcovcrabie  by  the  principles  of  reafon,  im- 
proved by  confideration  and  experience,  without  the  help  of  revelation. 
He  avowedly  enters  on  this  hackneyed  argument  in  oppofition  to  Dr. 
Prieftley,  whom  he  confiders  nearly  as  inimical  to 'the  fcheme  of 
revelation,  as  Hume  or  Bolingbroke.     But  he  adds  nothing,  either  of 
novelty  or  perfpicuity,  to  the  reafoniog  which  has  been  already  and 
fuccefsfully  employed  to  expofe  and  defeat  the  fopKifby  of  thofc 
writers. 

Art.  1 7.     Sele^  Pfalms  and  Hymns  for  the  life  of  the  Parijh  Church  of 
'  Cardington^  in  the  County  of  Bedford.     8vo,   is.  6d.     Brown.    Lon- 
don, 1787. 

There  is,  it  feems,  another  edition  of  this  work  in  o6lavo>  with  the 
miific  prefixed  to  each  pfalm,  price  in  boards  3s.  6d.  or  bound  4s.  In  this 
edition  the  tunes  are  all  placed,  together  at  the  end.  The  compilation 
ianjade  with  tafte  and  judgment;  and  we  truft  it  will  not  only  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  the  compiler,  but  likewife  operate  as  an  excitement 
to*  a  more  general  cultivation  of  that  mpft  elegant  and  captivating 
part  of  religious  worfliip, /»^/«^  £/^^/w,  which,  by  the  modem  re*- 
finehsents  of  laihion,  is,  in  many  of  our  churches,  almoll  become 
obfolete* 

ECCLESIASTICAL    POLITICS. 
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Art.  18,  A  Letter  to  the  Deputies  of  Proteftant  Diffenting  Congrega* 
tions  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  andWeftminJier,  on  their  intended 
Application  to  Parliament  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  andTeft 
A3s.     8vo.    IS.     London,  1787. 

'l^he  author  of  this  letter,  by  the  view  he  take^  ef  the  diilenting 
iot^reft,  evinces  the  (Irongeft  predile£lion  for  its  credit  and  fucceia. 
He  doe^  not,  howeTer». think  the  repeal  of  the  corppraxion  and  teft 
afts  would  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  caufe.    The  petition  prefented  to 
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parliaflient  he  confiders  as  exceedingly  imperfefl  and  premature,  M 
not  having  the  fan£tion  of  the  whole  body.  Indeed  he  makes  it  ob» 
'  vious  that  a  very  refpedlablc  taajority  of  Proteftant  Dlffentcrs  arc 
averfe  to  the  me^fure ;  that  it  is  a  mere,  party  manoeuvre ;  and  that 
its  objedt  is  not  religious  liberty,  but  political  confequence.    The  ab- 

•  fardity  of  the  argument  chiefly  urged  by  the  advocates  of  this  licen- 
tious and  impraSicable  fyftem,  he  alfo  puts  in  fome  very  ftriking 
points  of  view.  His  reafoning,  on  the  whole,  is  forcible  and  con- 
dttfive ;  and  his  letter  will  amply  repay  the  perafal  of  all  who  wifh  to 
underiland  the  fubjed. 

'  Art.  19.  Bijhop  Sherlock'* s  Arguments  again fi  a  Repeal  of  the  Corpor* 
ation  and  7ejl  ASs ;  *with  a  Dedication  to  Mr,  Pitt.  8vo.  i  i.  Ro- 
binfons.    London,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  was  firft  publiflied  in  the  courfe  of  the  Bangorian 
controverfy.    The  acute  and  argumentative  powers  of  Dr.  Sherlock 
'  are  fully  difplayed  in  this  performance.    The  late  application  of  the  . 
Diflenters  for  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and*  teft  ads,  has  occaiioned 
the  republication  of  it  at  prefent. 

Art.  20.-  Bijhop  Jloadlefs  Refutation  of  Bijhop  Sherloclts  Jrgtfmentt 
againji  a  Repeal jof  the  T4JI  and  Corporation  ABu  8vo.  Is.  6d.  Dill/* 
London,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  is  republifhed  at  prefent  as  an  anfwer  to  the  for* 
mer.  We  revere  thecharader  of  the  author;  but  he  is  not  equal,  in 
point  of  abilities,  to  his  antagonift.  He  has  the  merit  of  detcding 
fome  chicanery  in  Dr.  Sherlock's  pamphlet ;  a  mode  of  reafoning 
.which  that  learned  prelate  fometimes  adopted.  Both  thefe  perform-- 
ances  are  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Art,  ^l.  7 he  Right  of  Proiefiant  Dijfentert  to  a  complete  Toleration 
ajferted.    8vo.    3s.  6d.    Johnfon.     London,  1787. 

A  Mtvf  long  and  very  dull  publication,  which  Will  never  be  read, 
and  never  can  be  anfwered  ;  for  good-fenfe  and  nonfenfe  are  equally 
unanfwerable. 

Art.  22.  Obfernjations  on  the  Cafe  of  the  Protefiant  Dijfenters*  Sv0« 
6di.    Debrett.     London,  1787. 

A  fhort  but  fenfible  pamphlet,  in  which  the  author  expofes  theer« 
rors,  and  detedls  the  fallacies,  in  the  printed  cafe  of  the  Protefiant 
^iffenters.  The  conclufion  of  this  pamphlet  merits  attention :  *'  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Proteftant  Diffenters  being  pofTeffed  of  toleration  in 
its  fulleft  extent  with  refpefl  to  their  worfhip  and  dod/Ines,  have  no- 
thing left  to  defire  in  favour  of  the  moft  fcrupulous  confcien'cci 
among  them  ;  accordingly,  what  they  now  afk  is  not  religious  liberty, 
but  a  participation  ofpo^er.  To  gratify  them  in  their  views  of  intereft 
and  ambition,  by  removing  thoie  fecurities  which  were  confirmed  to 
the  church  of  England  at  the  Revolution,  and  which  have  iii)ce  had 
the  ianftion  of  almoft  a  century,  would  be  to  venture  upon  a  dangerous 

•  innovation ;  to  open  violent  contefts  in  every  corporation  throughout 
the  kingdom  ^  and  to  diflurb  the  peace  both  of  the  church  and  the 
ftate.'' 

AiT, 
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^RT.  23.  The  Suhftance  of  the  Speech  delivered hy  Henry  Beaufoy^  Efq^ 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  on  his  Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  lefi  and 
Corporation  jiSs,     8vo,  is.    CadcIL    London,  1787, 

:  This  is  a  very  fpirited  and  eloquent  oration,  and  does  gre^t  ho- 
nour to  the  und^rilanding  and  humanity  of  ttie  author.  We  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  author  is  totally  miflaken  in  his  appre- 
heniion  of  the  queftion  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  And  in  his 
arguments  upon  that  qucftiqn.  **  The  toleration-ads,"  fays  he, 
*<  reftored  to  the  Diilenters  many  of  their  rights,  but  did  not  reilore 
them  all.  The  privilege  of  admiifion  to  civil  offices,  and  the  yet 
more  honourable  privilege  of  hazarding  their  lives  in  their  country's 
caufe,  are  Hill  unjufUy  withheld.^'  This  is  a  wtry  extraordinary  alTer* 
tion  from  Mr.  Beaufoy,  who  is  himfelf  a  Dijfenter^  and  a  member  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Look  through  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
civil  pffices,  and  all  places  of  command  and  trufl  throughout  his 
majeiiy^s  dominions,  and  you  will  £nd  Proteilant  Diflenters  in  them 
aU,  '  ^ 

Art,  24.     An  Addrefs  to  the  Proteflant  Dijfenters  <who  have  lately  peti-^ 
tionedfor  a  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  A^s,     By  the  Re*v,fo^ 
feph  Berington.     8vo.    IS.     Robinfons.     London,  1787. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  whofe  ingenuity  and  eloquence  we 
have  formerly  had  occafion  to  remark,  makes  very  fenfible  and  fharp 
bbfervations  on  the  printed  cafe  of  the  Proteftant  Diflenters,  de« 
iigned  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  members  of  both  houfes,  and  care- 
fblly  circulated  through  the  country.     He  proves  them  guilty  of 

'  avowing  principles  of  intolerance  if/hen  they  petitioned  for  toleration  ; 
and  of  throwing  out  falfe  and .  malevolent  infilfuations  againfl  the 
Koman  Catholics,  who  merited  a  treatment  of  a  very  different  kind*' 

H  Thefe  folemn  and  fevere  charges  he  proves  in  the  cleareft  manner,  and 
by  the  mod  convincing  proofs.  The  Roman  Catholics,  a  patient, 
uncomplaining  fed,  ivho/e  voice  is  not  heard  in  the  ftreetSy  are  the  body 
of  men  in  the  kingdom  who  have  the  beft  tide  to  parliamentary  re- 
gard, and  whofe  merits  and  fufFerings  give  them  a  right  to  a  com- 
plete toleration,  and  to  the  protedion  of  government.  They  were 
the  original  poiTefTors  of  the  inheritance,  which  they  have  feea 
wrefted  from  them  by  others.  They  are  now  as  m,uch  attached  to 
the  Houfe  of  Hanover  as  they  were  formerly  to  the  Family  of  Stewart; 
yet  penal  iiatutes  hang  over  their  heads.  They  have  not  a  legal  fanc- 
tion  for  the  free  and  public  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  they  have  not 
a  legal  permifFion  to  educate  their  own  children.  Though  the  blood 
which  warms  their  vein^  *  is  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  hoary  cliffs  that 

.  furround  the  ifland,  and  though  their  fentiments  have  not  degene* 
rated  from  thofe  of  their  ancellors,  their  young  men  of  family  are 
forbidden  to  fight  the  batdes  of  their  country,  and  driven  froin  their 
native  land  to  earn  a  fcanty  livelihood  under  fome  foreign  ftate.  The 
Catholic  DiiTenters,  not  the  Proteflant  ones,  merit  the  attention  of 
parliament. 
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Akt.  75.     The  prefiftt  SNite  9/ the  Church  rf  hikaid,     By.RicharJ,, 
Lord  Bijhop  ofCioyne,  Printed  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  in  London. 
8vo.    2s.    Cadell.     1787* 

This  valdabk  pamphlet  contains  a  defi^ription  of  the  precarious 
fituation  of  the  Irifli  church,  and  the  confequent  danger  to  the  public* 
To  this  is  fubjoined  fome  reflections  on  the  impracticability  of  a  pro- 
per commutation  for  tithes ;  and  a  general  account  of  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  infurreflions  in  Munller.  Part  of  this  performance  is 
direfted  againft  the  principles  contained  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
fixth  book  of  Paley's  hsOtal  and  Political  Philofophy^  which  treats  of 
religious  el^ablifhments.  The  learned  prelate  (hews  the  danger  that 
would  attend  the  adoption  of  his  dp6\rines  in  the  church  of  Ireland 
at  prefcnt.  In  the  account  of  the  infurred^ions  in  Munller  we  have  a 
pathetic  detail  of  the  fofFerings  of  the  Irifli  clergy;  and  a  dreadful 
picture  of  barbarities,  not  unworthy  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who  be-* 
gan  die  Iriih  malTacre  in  the  laft  century. 

Art.  26.     A  Vindication  of  the  Principles  and  CharaBer  of  the  Prejhy^ 
terians  of  Ireland,     Addrejftd  to  the  Bijhop  of  Cloyne,     By  WiUianr 
Campbell y  D.D,     8vo,  is.  6d,     Evans.     London,  1787. 

This  is  a  very  able  anfwer  to  what  the  Bifhop.of  Cloyne  had  ad- 
vanced againft  the  pr'inciples  of  the  Irifti  Prelhy terians.  Dr.  Camp- 
bellftates  at  length  the  (ufFerings  and  the  merits  of  his  party,  and,, 
with  imuch  acutenefs  and  learning,  vindicates  their  character,  and 
proves  their  loyalty  and  public  fpirit  in  the  moft  critical  and  trying 
times. 

Art.  27.  The  O  economy  of  Charity  i  or^  unAddrefs  to  Ladies  concerning 
Stinday 'Schools,  By  Mrs,  Trimmer*  ismo.  26.  6d.  Longman.r 
London,  1787. 

Mrs.  Trimmer,  whofe  valuable  pen  has  been  fo  often  drawn  in  the* 
caufe  of  the  public,  pro'pcfes,  in  addition  to  Sunday  fchools>  the 
eftabliihment  of  fchools  of  induftry,  under  female  infpcftion,  and 
the  difbribution  of  voluntary  benefactions,  as  a  reward  to  the  induf- 
trious.  The  appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  Sunday-fchooli 
in  Old-Brentford,  and  the  plan  of  a  new  fpinning-wheel,  invented"  by 
Mr.  Barton.  We  much  approve  of  Mrs. Trimmer's  proppfal  of  fu- 
peradding  induftry  to  inftrudion.  There  is  a  fociety  at  Edinburgh,, 
on  a  limilar  plan,  for  propkgating  Chrijiian  knovskdge  zxAfpinning  ioi 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  R  T .  2  8 .    Outlines  of  Human  Life,  Jketched  hy  Hercules  Crammondy  M*  D» 
8vo.  3s.  boards.    Barker.     London,  17S7. 

This  volume  contains  memoirs  of  the  author  and  his  family. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  being  genuine,  and  are  written  with 
much  fimplicity.  They  ferve  to  fhew,  however,  that  nature  i» 
fometimes  excelled  by  art ;  for  there  is  fcarcely  a  novel,  however 
contemptible,  that  is  not  more  interefting,  as  well  as  entertaining, 
than  thefe  genuine  memoirs.    Fontaine  the  poetj  being  deiired  by  a 

lady 
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lady  to  read  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch/  made  thi«  ohfervatioii, 
<'  Baxuch  is  a  tolerable  fellow,  but  he  is  not  half  fo  jdi verting  as 
Rabelais.'*  As  Dr.  Crammond  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  h^ 
wrote  his  own  hiftory,  he  vtxy  properly  takes  for  a  motto  the  follow 
ing  line  from  Young : 

"  At  thirty  m^in /ujfe^s  himfdf  a  fooL'* 

AaT.  29.     Or/an  Jo  and  Beraphtnay  aTurkifi  Story,     i2mo.    %  vois« 
5s.  fewed.     Lane.     London,  17^7 • 

This  dory  is  founded  on  a  well  known  fa£l  in  the  Englifh  hifbry. 
After  Monmouth's  confpiracy  was  defeated,  Colonel  Kirke,  one  of 
the  favage  minifters  of  James's  cruelties,  had  doomed  a  young 
anan  to  death  for  having  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  His  (ifler, 
a  young  virgin,  pleaded  for'  the  life  of  her  brother,  and  flung  herfeif 
at  Kirke's  feet,  armed  with  all  the  charms  that  beauty  and  innocenca 
bathed  in  tears  could  bellow  upon  iier.  The  tyrant  was  inBamed 
by  detire,  not  foftened  into  love  or  clemency.  He  promifed  to  grant 
ker  requeft,  provided  that  fhe,  ia  her  turn,  would  be  equally  com* 
pliant  to  him.  The  maid  yielded  to  the  conditions.  But  after  fhe 
bad  pafled  the  night  with  him,  the  wanton  favage  next  morniits 
fliewed  her  from  the  window  the  darling  objedl,  for  whom  fhe  had 
£u:niiced  her  virtue^  hanging  on  a  gibbet>  which  he  had  iecretlfr 
ordered  to  be  there  erected  for  his  execution.    Rage  and  defpair 

took  pofi^flion  of  her  mind,  and  deprived  her  of  her  (enies. The 

author  of  this  novel  makes  many  variations  from  the  original  flory 
as  he  meant  his  narrative  to  be  a  fidlion.  The  concluiion  of  thd 
piece  is  fortunate,  and  poetical  juAice  is  obferved.  The  flory,  how- 
ever, fometimes  wants  probability,  Orlando,  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
Undergoes  two  deaths  and  two  refurreftions,  which  is  too  muchia 
the  courfe  of  two  fmall  volumes  that  may  be  read  in  two  hours. 

Art.  30.    7be  DiftreJ/ed  Family  I  a  Drama  in  Ftur  ASs.     ^raujlaud 
from  the  Trench  of  M.  k  Mercier^  and  read  in  Lijle-Streit  by  M.  U 
Texier.    8vo.    is.  6d.    Elliot  and  Co.     London,  1787, 

The  "  Indigens"  of  M.  Mercier.  of  which  y  The  DiftrefTed  Fa. 
iBily"'  is  a  tranflation,  is  one  of  the  mod  affe&ing  and  pathetic  of  all 
bis  dramas.  The  tranflation,  which  is  quite  literal,  by  no  meant 
axprefl'cs  the  beauties  of  the  author.  As  a  vehicle  of  the  finer 
feelings  the  French  language  is  much  more  exprefTive  than  oursf 
and  no  tranflation  will  ever  do  juftice  to  the  original.  There  arc 
foine  errors  in  grammar  in  this  drama  which  we  fhall  forbear  to  quote 
as  the  tranflator  is  a  lady. 

Art.  3T.  Fer/es  of  John  Frederic  Bryant ^  late  Tohaccorfipi'mi^er  at 
Brifiol't  together  ivith  his  Life  icritten  by  himfeif  8V0.  'is.  6d. 
Payne  and  Son.     London,  1787. 

The  life  of  a  tobacco-pipe- maker  yields  few  incidents  to  attraft 
or  j^ratify  curiofity.*  The  undignified  ftrug^^les  of  poverty,  and 
comolaints  of  adverfity,  are  too  common  to  make  a  deep  imprelTion 
on  tiie  mind.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  find  that  the  author  is 
raifed  to  ft  better  fituation  by  the  humanity  of  the  public.     Kia 

,verfe% 
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ytxies  are,  in  peneral»  far  below  mediocrity;  feme  imitnjdohs  6f 
Thbmfon  exceed  expectation ;  but  there  are  no  native  ftrains,  no 
**  wood  notes  wild."  Never thelefs  the  author,  who  folicits  compaffion» 
is  fhielded  from  the  arrows  of  cnticifm. 

Art.  32.  ATaiie  on  a  Plan  entirely  ne<w^  luhich prefents  a  clear  and 
JuccinQ  Method  for  declining  every  Article^  l^ouny  and  Pronoun  ;  and 
*which  reduces  to  one  Cla/s  or  Form  of  Conjugation  all  the  Verbs  in  the 
French  Tongue,  Dedicated,  luiih  Pertnijffjon,  to  the -Hon,  Mrs,  Darner, 
By  M,  du  Mitand,  Teacher  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  of 
the  capital  European  Living  Tongues.     Printed  on  one  Sheet  of  French 

.  Dra^Ming  Paper,  58.  Richardfon,  and  the  Author,  No.  32,  New- 
man-Street* 

We  have,  on  a  former  occafion,  introduced  Mr.  Mitand  to  the  ac« 
quaintance  of  our  readers.  He  appears  to  us  to  have  an  accurate 
way  of  thinking,  and  confiderable  grammatical  acumen.  And  what 
greater  praife  can  we  beftow  upon  any  man  than  to  fay  that  he  excels 
in  the  line  of  his  profeffion.  The  Table  before  us  is  coroprehenfive 
to  a  degree  beyond  what  we  (hould  have  conceived  to  have  been  poffi- 
ble.  It  relates  not  merely  to  the  regular  declenfions  and  conjugations, 
but  extends  to  all  the  anomalies  of  the  French  tongue.  It  is  clear, 
digefled,  and  ilriking.  So  far,  therefore,  as  a  chart  of  language,  whicii 
brings  the  whole  before  us  in  one  point  of  view,  can  be  tifeful,  the 
Table  of  Mr.  du  Mitand  is  intitled  to  commendation  and  applaufe. 

J^RT.  33.  Kearflefs  Table  cf  Trades,  for  the  AJpftance  of  Parents  and 
Guardians,  and  for  the  Benefit  ofthofe  Toung  Men  *who  imjb  to  prof* 
per  in  the  World,  and  become  refptdable  Members  of  Society^  Alfo 
fome  interefting  Advice,  A  neiv  Edition,  vuith  confiderable  Additions^ 
particularly  the  prefent  Lavos  betnveen  Mafters  and  Servants,  Calcula^ 
tions  of  Wages  and  Rents,  Tables  of  Inter efi,  and  feveral  others  oftht 
greateft  Utility,     i2mo.  is.  6d.     J^earfley.    London^  1787. 

The  information  held  forth  in  this  compilation  is  general  and  inte- 
Tefting,  The  title-page  gives  a  juft  account  of  its  contents ;  and,  in 
our  opinion,  the  additions  to  the  prefent  edition,  particularly  the  laws 
-which  regulate  the  condudl  of  mafters  and  fervants,  are  the  mcft  va« 
luable  part  of  the  performance.  Thofe  relating  to  landlords,  tenancy 
and  lodgers,  properly  abridged,  we  prefumc,  would  ftill  be  a  farther 
improvement,  and  render  the  work  more  generally  ufeful. 


For   the    ENGLISH    REVIEW. 

NATIONAL        AFFAIRS 

For      SEPTEMBER      1787. 

FRANCE    AND    AUSTRIA. 

THE  prefent  conjunfture  of  affairs  is  fo  critical,  and  fuH 
of  anxious  expeftation,  as  to  hufli  for  a  time  the  fpirit 
of  fpeculation  and  conjefture,  and  to  fix  the  political 'eye  in 
deep  attention  on  the  conduiS:!  of  two  great  powers,  the 

French 
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'FrencTx  and  the  Auftrians,    A  ftrift  leagne,  cemented  by 

.  the  bonds  of  affinity,  has  for  fomc  time  united  France  and 
Auftria  after  they  had  been  divided  by  hoftilities  and  an!- 
molities  for  a  period  of  little  lefs  than  thre^  centuries.  But 
this  amity  betweeii  rival  powers  it  was  eafy  to  forelee,  ^nd 
has  in  fadt  been  predifted  by  every  political  obferver,  was, 
fix>ner  or  later  to  be  ihaken  and  overturned  by  ibme  of 
thofe  accidents  that  are  perpetually  changing  the  face  of  the 
world.  The  period  of  its  duration  feems  now  to  be  com- 
pleted. France  is  politically  attached  both  to  the  Hollanders 
and  the  Turks ;  and  the  emperor  is  hoftile  to  both.    Can 

.the  Imperialifts  and  the  French  draw  the  fword  againii  each 
othet  on  one  fide  of  the  Danube,  and  cordially  embrace  on 
the  other  ?  It  will  be  as  difficult  for  his  Imperial  raajefty  to 
make  a  diftinftion  between  a  Frenchman  in  the  Crimea,  and 
a  Frenchman  within  the  dominions  of  the  grande  monarque^ 
as  it  is  to  ieparate  in  his  fentiments  and  mind  theKing  of  Great- 
Britain  from  theEleSor  of  Hanover,  With  regard  to  the  hof- 
tility  of  the  emperor  to  the  Dutch  republic,  it  is  true  that  he 
has  equal  caufe  of  animofity  againft  the  family  of  Orange. 

.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  the  Imperial 
courts  tn  the  preferit  moment,  to  exhibit  an  example  of* 
fucccfsful  rebellion  in  one  half  of  the  Belgic  provinces, 
while  his  own  fubjefts,  which  form  the  other  half,  are  in  a 
ftate  of  commotion,  and  almoft  of  adlual  infurreftion.  It 
U  time  now  for  princes  and  kings  to  know  ,the  power  of 
example,  which  will  be  found,  on  an  enlarged  and  pbilofo- 
jAical  view,  in  reality  to  govern  mankind.  In  the  fecoiid 
place,  if,  in  the  prefent  conteft,  the  fortune  of  the  Hol- 
landers ihpuld  prevail  againft  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  whole  maritime  force  of  the  republic  would  be  eventu- 
ally thrown  into  the  fcale  of  France,  which,  with  that  of 
Spain,  would  render  the  maritime  power  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  the  firft  in  the  world.  It  is  impoffible,  there- 
fore, that  fuch  an  event  could  be  contemplated  by  the 
emperor  without  jealoufy "and  alarm:  accordingly  we  muft 
conclude  that  he  will  favour  the  ftadtholder  if  France 
Ihould  take  an  aftive  part  againft  him.  Whether  flie  will 
do  this  or  not,  is  the  grand  point  in  queftion,  and  which 
the  recent  irruption  of  the  Pruffians  into  the  territories  of 
the  United  Provinces  muft  foon  determine.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  hardly  of  moment,  in  a  matter  that  muft  fo  foon 
be  decided,  to  reafon  concerning  the  effefts  which  the  pre- 
fent difcontents  and  pretenfions  avowed  by  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  France  may  produce  in  the  counpils  of  that  go- 
vernment relpefting  war  or  peacie.    It  is  evident,  that,  as 

felf. 
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ftlf-prefervation  is  the  firft  law  of  nature,  the  French  couVi 
will  be  naturally  inclined  to  divert  that  high  fpirit  whirfi 
pervades  their  nation  from  a  fpirit  of  internal  rcforro,  to  fo- 
reign attacks,  and  to  convert  animoiity  againft  the  abettors 
of  tyranny  into  national  pride,  and  the  point  of  military, 
lionour.  But  difordered  finances  on  the  other  hand,  and^ 
wifti  to  give  effeQual  fuccour  to  the  Grand  Signiori-  may. 
difpofe  them  to  accommodate  matters  in  Holland  for  the 
prefenty  while,  by  their  continued  intrigues  they  encourage 
their  party,  and  prepare  for  future  hoftilities  on  fome  fa- 
vourable occalion. 

While  we  are  employed  in  expreffing  thefe  fentiments^ 
intelligence  is  brought  that  the  Fruffian  army  has  not  only 
teduced  Utrecht,  with  many  other  towns,  but  alfo  the  city 
of  Amfterdam,  the  ftrength  of  the  United  Provinces,  If 
this  be  fo,  the  French  will  have  a  pretext  either  for  war  or 
peace.  On  the  one  hand,  the  irruption  of  the  Fruflians 
holds  o\xi  the  impoflng  plea  of  relief  to  the  oppreffcd,  if 
they  are  difpofed  to  hazard  an  appeal  to  arms  :  on  the 
Other,  the  daftardly  cowardice  of  the  Dutch  patriots  will 
afford  ground  of  excufe  to  the  French,  if  they  ihould  not. 
For  how  can  the  Hollanders  expe<ft  the  Freixih  are  to  fight 
for  a  people  that  ihrink  at  the  firft  approach  of  real  dan- 
ger, and  will  not  defend  themfelves  ?  Courage  and  con- 
Dancy  find  fupport ;  the  timid  and  irrefblute,  deferted  by 
their  veryfriends,  are  ufually  abandoned  to  their  fate.  It 
was  not  until  the  brave  anceftors  of  the  degenerate  Dutch 
l^refented  an  intrepid  front,  and  proved  their  refolution  by 
multiplied  a<fts  of  aftive  and  paffive  courage,  that  they  were 
afHfled  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Henry  the  Fourth.  It  was 
not  until  the  Americans  had  taken  that  cotw/j  general  with 
his  army  prifbners,  that  they  were  affifted  by  the  French.  If 
the  Hollanders  yet  (hew  determined  fpirit,  then,  and  theh 
pnly,  may  they  expeft  fuccour  from  their  new  allies. 

It  is  faid,  on  probable  grounds,  that  there  is  a  fecret  com- 
pafl:  among  the  Ruffians,  the  Emperor,  and  the  French  ;  the 
general  objeft  of  which  is,  to  fupport  each  others  preten»» 
fions  where  they  are  in  any  degree  reafonable,  and  do  not  in- 
terfere with  one  another  5  but  the  moft  immediate  and  par- 
ticular view  is,  the  partition  ot  the  Turkiih  dominions  in. 
'Europe,  This  great  objeft,  if  it  is  not  merely  ideal,  will  fuffi- 
ciently  explain  that  breach  of  faith,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  prefent  appearances,  is  intended  on  the  pa'rtof 
the  French  towards  tneir  Batavian  confederates. 


National  Jffairs^  ^jj^, 

-  It  ;i»  evident,. almoft  to  demonftration,  that,  in  the  Ute* 
commercial  tre;|ity,  the  court  of  France  was  not'fincere^ 
and  that  it  had  Nothing  fo  much  in  view  as  to  lull  the  jEng^ 
lifh  nation  into  the  flumber  of  peace,  and  the  pleafantin*- 
foxication  of  timpovary  gain.  They  continued  to  build 
ftips  of  war ;  they  formed  new  harbours ;  they  fomented 
fuch  divifions  in  Holland  as  might,  in  the  end,  give  the  in^ 
ifioence  of  France  a  decided  and  permanent  fuperiority  in 
the  councils  of  that  republic  j  and  they  entered  into  a  clofe 
alliance  with  the  Imperialifts  and  the  Ruffians:  all  theie 
circumstances  were  intended  as  a  preparation  for  a  ne^y  attacic 
on  Gre;.at-Britain,  either  in  the  Eaftor  Weft^Indies,  or  botti^ 
It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  fuccefs  in  the  cabinet 
and  field  would  ceafe  to  produce  its  ufual  effefts  in  the  meit 
ambitious  and  the  mod  volatile  nation  in  Europe.  If  the 
internal  difcontents- in  France,  and  th^  firm  conduft  of 
Great-Britain  and  Fruffia  fliould  reduce  the  French  to  tjier 
neceflity  of  temporizing  in  the  prefent  junfture  of  affairs, 
yet  ftill  we  ought  to  keep  conftantly  on  our  guard :  their 
ambitious  views,  we  may  be  well  afrured,are  only  fufpendcd^ 
not  abandoned.  The  Britifh  fovereign,  court,  and  n^ition, 
fe'em  to  be  unanimous  in  opinion  that  the  ftadtholder  fhould 
be  fupported;  and  this  obvious,  though  wife  policy,,  de- 
fer ves  approbation.  If,  however,  we  muft  draw  the  Iword 
let  us  beware  of  the  conditions  on  which  we  Iheath  it. 
Great  Britain  depends  for  profperity  on  her  public  credits 
The  difeafe  that  threatens  her  difTolution  is  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  public  debt.  To  aggravate  and  preci- 
pitate this^  morbid  diftemper  by  entangling  us  in  conftant 
wars,  is  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  court  of  France,  which^ 
in  this  game  of  blood,  cafi  play  at  lefs  expence  than  Great- 
Britain,  and  with  lefs  rifk.  Of  what  avail  are  the  pitiful  fav- 
ings  of  a  few  years  of  peace,  if  a  new  war  is  to  fwallow 
up,  in  its  enfanguined  vortex,  our  finking  fund?  As  we. 
wifely  imitate  the  conduft  of  the  great  oppofer  of 
Fench  ambition,  King  William,  in  the  fpirited  preparations 
now  on  foot  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftadtholder  .5  let  us 
imitate  him  alfo  in  his  enlarged  and  profound  views ;  in. 
forming  alliances,  and  oppofing  art  to  art.  It  may  be  quef- 
tioncd  whether  Englifh  councils  were  guided  by  the  foundeft' 
policy  when  we  formed  that  neW  alliance  in  Germany^ 
which  determined  Auftria  to  depart  from  her  ancient  fyf- 
tern,  and  to  enter  into  ah  intimate  union  with  a  power 
that  had  fuccefsfully  oppoled  her  for  near  three  centuries  ? 
In  this  refined  and  enlightened  age  it  is  effential  foi;' politi- 
cians to  counteradt  the  defigns  of  refined  ambition  by  unit- 
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iiig  tnc  minds  of  princes  in  the  defence  of  juftice.  If  we  fe 
down,  as  the  Dean  of  Gloucefter  advifes,  and  apply  ourfelvcs 
wholly  to  the  fabrication  of  manufadures,  we  may  grow  rich; 
but  we  fhall  lofe  the  political  and  the  military  Ipirit ;  wc 
ihall  become  effeminate;  and  fome  warlike  nation  will  fwecp 
away  our  accumulated  wealth,  juft  as  we  drain  their  tr^afures 
fvom  the  weavers  and  other  manufafturers  of  India ;  aVid  as 
the  Pruffians  may  make  tbemfelves  mafters  of  the  thirty  mil- 
lions fterling  depolited  in  the  bank  of  Amfterdam. 

It  wouFd  feem  to  be  the  policy  of  Great- Britain  to  de- 
tach the  emperor  from  his  French  alliance,  by  aififting  hifn 
to  recover  Franche  Compt^,  Alface,  and  Lorrain,  and 
other  territories  wrefled  from  his  anceftors  in  the  Low 
Clountries.  The  French  muft  be  thoroughly  purged,  and 
bled,  otherwife  they  will  continue  to  difturb  and  harafs 
fheir  peaceful  neighbours  by  the  rage  of  their  reftlefs 
ambition* 

AUSTRIAN   NETHERLANDS, 

The  late  infurreSion  at  Bruffels  proves  the  infidious  po- 
licy of  the  emperor,  who,  after  repeated  declarations  of  mo- 
derate and  juft  defigns,  manifeftly  difcovered  an  intention  of 
flipping  the  yoke  offlavery  over  a  generous  people.  It  alfo 
proves  the  fpirit  of  that  people.  But  their  political  wifdom 
and  foreiight  yet  remain  to  be  proved  by  fbme  arrange«» 
ments  that  will  fecure  their  liberties;  againft  the  fudden  at- 
tacks of  a  reftlefs  and  ambitious  ibvereign,  who  has  difco- 
vered a  deiire  of  reducing  them  under  obedience^  even  by 
firatagems  and  confpiracies. 

SCOTLAND, 

By  the  concurring  teftimpny  of  all  travellers  it  is  con^ 
firmed  that  there  is  a  vety  adive  fpirit  of  induftry  and  im- 
provement of  every  kind,  mechanical  as  well  as  liberal,  in 
Scotland,  The  general  difFuflgn  of  knowledge  in  that  king^ 
dom  by  expanding  the  views  of  all  ranks  of  men  beyond 
thofe  that  ufually  fatisfy  the  fame  ranks  in  other  coun- 
tries, nouriflies  in  the  Scottifli  youth  a  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize  and  adventure,  which  confpires  with  hardy  conftitu- 
tions,  and  the  neceffity  of  making  a  fortune,  to  fcattey 
them  over  the  face  of  the  e^rth,  and  to  carry  them  for- 
ward in  a  career  of  induftry  and  honour.  Young  men,  at 
an  early  age,  enter  into  the  navy,  the  army,  the  fervice  of 
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the   Eaft-India  Compatiy,    and  other  employments.    Be  '' 
home    is  the  centre  that  attrafts   their    hearts,  ,and    t 
fettle  *and  make  a   figure  there   is  the  ultimate  objeft  q1 
their  views.    It  is  chiefly  to  the  influx  of  wealth  derived 
from  this  channel  that  we  are  to  afcribe  thofe  buildings 
and    public    walks'  that    adorn    the    city    of   Edinburgh, 
which  ftretches  it  over  various  and  new  ground,  and  pro- 
jnifes  to  ihake  it  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  as  well  as 
pidlurefque  and  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.     It  is  to  be     | 
lioped  that  the  iricreafe  of  wealth  will  increafe  the  fpirit  of 
liberty,  and  that  the  people  will  at  laft  triumph  over  that  fer- 
vility  of  difpofition  which  ftill,  in  too  many  inftances,  diC»       ^ 
graces  not  only  individuals,  but  even  bodies  of  men  in  Scot-         ' 
land.  The  magiftrates  of  Edinburg;h  are  not,  in  general,  backr 
ward  to  compliment  ftr^ngers  with  the  freedom  of  their  city; 
That  honour  has  been  lately  conferred,  and  very  properly, 
on  Mr.  Beresford  from  Dublin.,    Why  was  it  not  offered  to 
^r.  Haiiings  ?     Why  was  there  not  fbme  public  mark  of 
honour  ihewn  in  Scotland  to  the  man  who  had,  by  the  pre- 
fervation  of  India,    preferved  the  fource  whence  Scotland 
derives  its  greateft  opulence  ?    Where'  were  the  relations  of 
all  thofe  adventurers  from  Scotland  who  were  promoted  by 
Mr.  Haftings  ?  fey  what  pitiful  policy  was  it  that  the  late  go^ 
veriior- general  of  Bengal  has  been  neglefted  by  a  city  whicH 

pwes    him    fo    much? the    honours    due   tp  Warrea - 

jlaftings  were  facrificed  at  the  flirine  of  Hen? y  Dundas  I 
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i  To  the  Authors  of  the  English  Review* 

GeiUlemeny 

/Suppofe  Mr.  L.  KV  account^  in  your  loft  Review^  ofthefa^ 
rentage  and  adventures  of  The  Sorrows  of  Werter  war 
intended  merely  as  a  difplay  of  wit.  He  fays  that  "  it  zvasfirfi 
•*  written  in  Englijhy  traiylated  into  French^  and  then  into 
<<  German^^  Hotv  the  procefs  was  exaSlly  the  reverfe^  it  having 
fajffdfrom  German  through  French  into  Englijh.  It  is  difficult 
to  guefs  zvhat  could  fuggeji  to  your  correfpondent  the  idea  of 
afcriliing  to  an  Englijb  author  the  honour  of  this  produSion^ 
nnlefs  it  he  that  Werter  is  made  to  prefer  Ojtan  to  Horner^  and 
fimetimes  quotes  him.  This  preference^  if  it  could  be  excufed 
*4^t  alls  might  more  readily  he  pardoned  in  a  German,  Jince  ojian 
has  been  tranjlated  into  German  vcrfe  by  one  of  the  beji  among 
the  many  excellent  modern  poets  of  that  nation.  The  Sorrows 
of  Werter  were  not  only  written  by  a  German,  but  are  founded 
m  actual  events.  The  hero  was  the  fon  of  that  Abbe  Jerufakm 
tvkofe  Ohfervaiions  upon  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  hav^ 
placed  him  among  its  ableji  and  moji  temperate  defciiders. 

Goethe's  works  are  publijhed  in  four  volumes  fmall  oSavo^ 
They  contain,  bejides  the  work  in  quefliony  Goetz  of  Ber- 
Kchingen  with  the  Iron  Hand,  an  hijforical  drama,  written 
vhvioujly  in  imitation  of  Shakefpeare,  and  with  Jf ill  lefs  regard 
to  the  rules  if  dramatic  compojition;  feveral  mu/ical  pieces,  of  an 
crder  not  fuperior  to  O'Keeffe^s  farces ;  and  fome  profe  compofi^ 
iions  of  little  value. 

Since  Jamfpeaking  of  German  author s,  Izvill  lay  hold  of  this 
^opportunity  of  protefling  againft  the  cenfure  of  Lejing  which 
appeared  in  your  Revieiv  fome  time  laji  year.  He  who  pajjed  it 
could  only  have  been  acquainted  with  LeJ[Jing*s  works  through 
the  medium  of  fome  imperfeU  tran/lation;  otherwife  he  would 
have  known,  tnaty  next  to  Shaicfpeare,  LeJ/ing  is  perhaps  the 
moJi  original  of  all  dramatic  poets  ;  that,  in  a  nation  abounding 
more  than  any  other  in  men  of  learnings  LeJ/ing  ivas  looked  up  t9 
as  the  firfi  ;  and  that  his  genius  moved  in  as  wide  a  fphere  as 
Volt  air e*s,  whofe  wit  and  livelinefs  he  pojfejjed  with  far  more 
txtenjive  information,  far  greater  reSitude  of  judgment,  and 
afarfincerer  love  of  truth. 

Sept.  20,  I  yfij.  r.X. 


^^*  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefted.to 
hefent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  *wiere  Sub* 
fcrihers  for  this  MoatUy  Performofict  are  reJptBfulhf  defind  to  gi've  it$ 
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Akt^  I.  EIIEA  riTEPOENTA;  or,  the  Diverfions  of  Ptirley^ 
Part  L  By  John  Home  Tcoke,  A.  M.  late  of  St.  Johiit 
allege^  Cambridge.  8vo.  6s.  boards,  Jobnfon.  Lon^ 
don,  1786. 

TN  the^year  1778  Mr.  Home  Tooke  piiblifhcd  a  letter  to 
-*  Mr.  Dunning,  containine;  fom^  ingenious  and  profound 
remarks  on  grammar.  Although  written  on  the  fpur  of  thb 
occafion,  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  learned  world,  and  led 
the  public  to  expeft  that  the  author,  at  a  future  period, 
would  purfue  the  plan  which  he  had  fuggefted,  and  reduce 
his  obfervations  to  a  regular  fyftem.  This,  in  part,  he  has 
cffefted,  in  the  acute  and  ingenious  work  which  he  has  now 
fubmitted  to  the  public  view. 

In  the  firft  chapter  he  treats  of  the  divifion  or  diftributlofi 
of  language.  It  has  been  commonly  faid  that  *«  the  pur- 
•*  pofe  of  language  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts*;'* 
and  the  abuf*  of  this  definition  mifled  the  firft  writers  on 
grammar.  Words  are  the  fign^  of  things ;  it  was  therefore 
inferred,  that  there  mull  be  <is  mzny.  forts  of  words,  or  parta 
of  fpeech,  as  there  arc  forts  of  things.     The  earlieft  in- 
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*  This  definition,  though  cotnmon,.  is  improper.  There  is  not  one 
Sn^n  in  a  hundred  (at  leali  in  England)  who  has  any  thot^bts  to  con* 
vey ;  but  all  men  have  .impreflioasj  einotioa«,  feelings,  or  pafBons^ 
which  they  wiih  to  communicaee  to  others^ 
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quirers  into  language  affirmed  that  there  are  only  two  forts 
of  things,  I.  Res  quae  permanent ;  2.  Res  qux  fluir  :  .  and 
hence  concluded  that  there  are  only  two  parts  of  i^  jech, 
I.  Not«  rerum  quae  permanent ;  2.  Notac  rerum  quae  fluunt* 
Conjunftions  or  conneftives  were  afterwards  fupplied ;  and 
fuch  was  the  utmoft  progrefs  that  grammar  had  made  till 
about  the  time  of  Ariitotlc,  when  s^  fourth  part  of  fpeeck 
was  added,  the  definitive  or  article. 

In  attempting  to  refolve  every  word  in  a  language  to  one 
cf  thefe  four  claffes,  fucceeding  grammarians  could  neither 
fatisfy  themfelves  nor  others  ;  for  they  fbon  difcovered  fome 
words  fo  ftul>born,  that  no  Ibphiftry  nor  violence  could  by 
^ny  means  reduce  them  to  any  one  of  thefe  four  parts  of 
fpeech.  They  reverfed  therefore  the  method  of  proceeding 
from  things  to  figns,  and  adopted  the  converfe  of  the  prin- 
cipky  namely,  that  there  muft  be  as  many  differences  of 
things  as *tHF -figns.  Mifled  by  the'Vffeful  contrivsjnces  of 
language,  they  fuppofed  many  imaginary  differences  of 
things  J  arid,  while  they  added  to  the  parts  of  fpecch,  in-- 
crealed  alfo  the  errors  of  philoibphy. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke's  theory  on  this  iubjeft  is  delivered 
l^^itb  much  ingenuity,  clearnefs,  and  precifion  : 

*  *  H.  .1  imagine  that  it  is,  in  Tome  meafure,  with  the  vehicle  ofx)ur 
thoughts  as  with  the  vehicles  for  oar  bodies.  Neceffity  pnoduced 
.lK>th.  The  iirlt  carriage  for  men  was  no  doubt  invented  to  tranfport 
4ht  bodiesof  thofe,  who,  from  in&roiity  ordtherwife,  could  not  nit>ve 
themfelves :  but  (hoaM  any  oneyvdefirous  of  undcrflanding  chepurpofe 
and  meaning  of  all  the  parts  of  our  modern  elegant  carriages,  attempt 
to  explain  them  upon  this  one  principle  alone,  viz.  that  they  were  ne- 
Ceflary  for  conveyance,  he  would  find  himfelf  wofully  puzzled  to  ac- 
'Coant  for  the  wheeh,  the  feats,  the  fprin]gs,  the  blinds,  the  glafTes, 
the  lining,  &c.  not  to  mention  the  there  brnamental  parts  of  gildings 
^arnift,  &c. 

'•   -*  Ahbrg<viations  are  the  «vi^f/r  of  language,  the  <zx7/«^j  of  Mercory. 
And  though  we  might  be  dragged  along  withonc  tfaem>  it  woald  it 
ivith  much  diiiculty,  very  heavily  and  tecnoufiy. 
,   *  Theie  is  nothing  more  admirable  nor  more  ufeful  than  the  ioven- 
tion  of  iigns ;  at  the  fame  time  -there  is  ^nothing  most  productive  of 
error  when  we  negleCi  to  obferve  their  complication.     Into  what 
blunders,  and  coafequently  into  what  difputes  and  diiHcalties,  might 
not  the  excellent  an  of  fhort-hand  writing  (praftifed  almoft  exclufively 
/by  the  Englifh)  lead  foreign  philofophers ;  who,  not  knowing  that  we 
liad  ^ny  other  alp^iabet,  mould  fuppofe  each  mark  to  be  the  iign  of 
a.fmgle  fonnd.    If  they  were  very  laborious  and  very  learned  indeed» 
it  is  likely  they  would  write  as  many  volumes  on  the  fubje^t,  and  with 
as  moch'bitternefs  ^^ainft  each  ocdver,  as  grammtuiaos  ha\^  done  from 
•the  {xmt  fort  di  miftake  concerning  language;   until,  perhaps,  k 
Ihould  be  fuggefled  ^  them,  that  there  may  be  nOt  only  £gns  of 
founds,  but  again,  for  the  lake  of  aMHrevtation,^  iigns  ^  thofe  figin» 
«me  muier  another^  in  a  continued  prognafiioA. 
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^  B,  i  think  I  begin  to  comprebe&d  you.  Yoa  mean  to  fay  that- 
Uie  errors  of  grammarians  have  irifen  from  fappoTing  all  words  to 
be  immeJuiieiy  either  the  figns  of  things  or  the  iigns  of  ideas ;  whereas, 
ill  fa^j  many  words  are  merely  abbreviations  employed  for  difpatch, 
^od  are  the  figns  of  other  words ;  and  that  thefe  are  the  artificial  wings 
of  Mercury,  by  means  of  which  the  Argxxs  eyes  of  philofophy  have 
been  cheated. 

*  H.   It  is  my  meaning. 

*  B.  Well.  We  can  only  judge  of  your  opinion  after  we  have  heard 
how  you  maintain  it.  Pn[>ceedy  and  ftrip  him  oi  his  Wings;'  they  feem 
eafy  enough  to  be  taken  off*;  for  it  ftrikes  me  noi^*  after  what  you 
liave  faid,  'that  they  are  indeed  put  on  in  a  peculiar^n^annefy'  and  do 
iM>t«  like  ihofe  of  other  winged  deities*  make  a  part  of  his  body :  you 
have  only  to  loofe  the  firings  from  his  feet,  and  take  off  his  cap. 
Come  i  let  us  iee  what  fort  of  figure  he  will  make  without  them. 

*  H,  The  firft  aim  of  language  was  to  communicate  our  thoughts ; 
the  fecond,  to  do  it  with  difpatch.  (1  mean  entirely  to  difregard  what« 
ever  additions  or  alterations  have  been  made  for  the  fake  of  beauty,  or 
(ornament,  eafe,  eracefulnefs,  or  pleafure).  The  difiiculties  and  dif- 
putes  concerning  language  have  arifen  almoft  entirely  from  negleding 
the  confideration  of  the^latter  purpofe  of  fpeech ;  which,  though  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  former,  is  almoft  .as  necefiary  in  the  commerce  of 
mankind,  and  has  a  much  greater  (hare  in  accounting  for  the  different . 
forts  ef  words.  Words  have  beoi  called. ^i^/i^fi/;  and  tbey.weU  de- 
feive  thai  name  when  their  abbreviations  are  compared  with  ihe  pro* 
grefs  which  fpeech  could  make  without  theie  inventions ;  but,  com- 
pared with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  they  have  not  the  fmalleil  claim 
to  that  title.  Philofophers  have  calculated  the  difference  of  velocity 
between  found  and  light;  but  who  will  attempt  to  calculate  the  dif- 
ference between  fpeech  and  thought !  What  wonder  then  that  the 
invention  of  all  ages  fhould  have  been  upon  the  llretch  to  add  fuch 
wings  to  their  converfation  as  might  enable  it,  if  poffible,  to  keep  pace, 
in  fome  meafure,  with  their  minds.  Hence  chiefly  the  variety  of 
words.* 

Abbreviations  are  employed  in  la^jguage  three  ways,  i .  In 
terms ;  2.  In  forts  of  words ;  3.  In  coniiruftion.  As  many 
authors  have  given  explanations  of  thq  firlt  and  third,  Mr. 
To{^e  takes  ^e  iecond  for  his  province  in  the  prefent 
cffay.' 

l^he  fccoftd  chapter'  contains  fome  confiderations  on  Mr« 
Locke's  Effay,  in  whith  he  fhews  the  profound  ignorance  of 
thai  author  with  regard  to  language.  He  cxprelfes,  how- 
ever, his  high  admiration  of  the  underftanding  and  abilities 
of  that  author.  The  celebrity  of  Mt.  Locke,  in  his  own  age, 
was  owing-  more  to  his  political  than  to  his  real  merits.  He 
lyas  regarded  as  the  champion  and  philofopher  of  the  Whigs, 
:l  fa<5tion  at  that  time  predominant,  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  the  fcale  of  Europe.  Similar  prejudices  have  operated  lince 
his  death,  and  have  raifed  his  literary  rcputatioii  above  its  Ic- 
Vjd,  7^^  Ariao  and Socini^n  dillenters  from thechurch, and 
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the  republican  party  in  the  ftate,  venerate  him  as  an  apoRlt ; 
and  certainly  his  apofloiic  mifHon  is  more  refpe^able  thaif 
that  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or  John  Knox ;  but  when  we  conlider 
him  merely  as  an  authdr^  we  niuft*  diminish  from  the  eulo- 
glum  which  his  friends  have  pronounced.     His  treatife  on 
Government  is  neither  founded  in  philofophy,  nor  fupported* 
by  hiftory.     The  fum  and  fubftance  of  his  Effay  on  the  Hu- 
man Underftanding,niA/7  eft  in  intelleHii  quod  nonfuit  prius  in 
fsnfibus,  fo  far  from  being  new,  had  been  a  maxim  in  the 
metaphyfical  world  ever  iince  the  time  of  Ariftotle.    In  the. 
chapter  on  innate  ideas,  by  denying  the  exiftence  of  all  the 
original  inftin£ts,  propeniities,  and  lentiments  of  human  na- 
ture, he  fapped  the  foundations  of  natural  religion,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  fcepticifm  which  has  been  fihce  iritro-* 
duc^d,  and  fairly  inferred  from  his  writings.    Malbranche,*  a 
cotemporary  metaphylician,  notwithftanding  his  ingenuity 
and  eloquence,  has  long  ago  been  given  up  by  the  French.' 
Yet  the  metaphyseal  paradoxes  and  philofophical  conun- 
drums of  Locke^  though  neither  fupported  by  beauty  of  ima-. 
gination  or  elegance  ot  di£tion,  are  itlll  admired,  though  iel* 
dom  read,  by  the  Englifh! 

Mr.  Home  Tooke,  in  his  third,  chapter,  coniiders  the 
parts  of  fpeech,  and  ^divides  them,  i.  into  words  necej'ary 
Hot  the  communication  oi  OUT  thoughts ;  2.  into  abbreviations^ 
employed  for  the  lake  of  difpatch.  In  Englilh,  and  in  all 
languages^  fays  our  author,  there  are  only  two  forts  of 
words  which  are  necelfary  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts,  I.  nouns;  2.  verbs :  all  other-words,  which  have 
been  reckoned  diltinil  parts  of  Ipeech,  he  confidcrs  as  fub- 
ftitutes  of  thefe  under  the  title  of  abbreviations. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  noun ;  in  which  our  au-». 
thor  makes  fome  very  pertinent  and  fhrewd  remarks  on  Mr. 
Harris'^  opinion  concerning  the  gender  of  nouns.    This  idea,^ 
however,  was  not  Mr.  Harris's  own;    he  only  revived   it" 
from  the  Pythagoreans.     "  Fythagorici,"  fays  Campanella, 
**  fcxiim  in  cun^iis  agncfrunt,  &c.  Jgens^  mas  ;  paiienSyfe^ 
"  minina,    Quapropter  Deus  dicunt  raafculinc ;  terra,  tx- 
"  minine  ;  et  igim  mafculine,  ct  jj//j,.fieminine  ;  quoniam 
*«  in  his /zS/^,  in  i^\9  pajfio  relucebant."     But  the  very  in-, 
fiances  which  IV^.  Hams  has  adduced,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  furi  and  moon,  deftroy  his  theory,     in  many  of  the' 
Afiatic  languages,  and  in  all  the  northern  languages  of  Eu-* 
rope,  the  Gothic,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  Danifh,  and 
SwcdWh,  the  fun  is. feminine,  and  the  moon  mafculine.    In. 
modern  Ruffian  the  fun  is  neuter. 

.  In  chapter  feventh  Mr.  Tooke  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
conjunftions^    If  he  explains  to  be  merely  a  verb,  ths  im.-. 
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perative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  \cthgtfan,  and  ori- 
ginally written  gif.    Thus  in  the  «  Sad  Shepherd," 

•  My  largeile   , 
Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother^s  miftrefTe 
Gi/ihc  can  be  reclaimed;  j?'/not,  his  prey.'  ' 

Abbreviation  and  corruption  are  always  bufieft  with  the 
words  that  are  mod  frequently  employed.  If  has  always 
the  iignification  of  the  Englifli  imperative  give. 

Example; 

p  How  will  the  weather  difpofe  of  you  to-morrow?    /T  fair^ 

at  will  fend  me  abroad ;  if  foul,  it  will  keep  me  at  home  : 
i.  e,  give  fair  weather,  it  will  fend  me  abroad  ;  give  foul 
weather,  it  will  keep  me  at  home  *. 

j^n,  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  and  the  old  Englifh  writers,  has  a 
fimilar  fignitication,  and  is  the  imperative  of  the  Angio- 
Saxon  verb  anan  to  g^rant. 

Mr.  Harris  defines  conjunflions  to  b?  ^^  founds  fgnificant  ' 
«<  devoid  of  fignilication,  but  fo  formed  as  to  help  fignifica'^ 
**  tiouy  by  making  two  or  more  fignificant  fentences  to  be  one 
**  fignificant.  fentence." 

Having  expofed  the  abfurdity.of  this  definition,  which  in 
truth  was  fuperifluous,  he  properly  obferves,  that  "  there  is  . 
**  not  any  fuch  thing  as  a  conjun<5tion  in  any  language  which 
**  may  not,  by  a  fkilful  herald,  be  traced  home  to  its  own 
<*  family-  and  origin,  without  having  recourse  to  contradic- 
**  tion  and  myftery  with  Mr.  Harris  ;  or,  with  Mr»  Locke, 
^  cleaving  open  the  head  of  a  man  to  give  it  fuch  a  birth  as 
<<  Minerva's  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter." 

He  then  gives  us  a  lift  of  conjunftions  with  their  deriva- 
tions, of  which  the  following  fpecimens  may  fuffice  : 

If  is  the  imperative  of  Gif  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
to  give.  Jn  is  the  imperative  of  anan,  to  grant.  Unlefs^ 
from  the  imperative  onles^  of  enkfan^  to  difmils.  Eke^  eac, 
eacan,  to  add.  Still  frqmjiell^  imperative  offfeljan^  to  put. 
El/e^  from  ales,  impera'tive  of  alefan^  to  difmifs.  Buty  hot, 
hotariy  to  boot.  But  (in  a  contrary  {cn{t),J?e-utdny  bem» 
^tany  to  be  out.  And^  an-ad,  imperative  of  anan-ady  to 
collect,  to  crowd.  Le/t  is' the  paft  participle  oi  lefatiy.  to  dif- 
mifs. Since yfitthan^fyne^fithy  is  the  participle  oijeoriy  to  fee. 
That  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  article  or  pronoun  dative. 

Thefe  are  the  conjunftions  in  our  language  which  are  the 
moft  difficult  to  be  explained.    There  are  others  which  ftill 


•  .  * 

•  Gff  for  if  IS  conftantly  u'ed  by  Gawin  Douglafs,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  old  Scottiih  ballads  ♦  and  is  Hill  retained  ui  the  convwfation  of  the 
common  people  in  Scotland. 
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tetaiti  the  marks  of  their  compofition  and  derivation,'  fuch 
as  be^ity  albeity  mtwith/iandingy  neverthe/efsy  fety  faviy  fav^ 
ingy  except y  excepting y  ij  cajeyput  cdjcz  to  wit,  becaufe,  provided 
thaty  being  thitty  &c.  &c.  The  derivation  of  thele  is  cvir 
dent  at  iiril  fight;  and  all  other  conjunfiions,  in  all  languages, 
have  been  formed  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

Having  illntirated  the  etymology  of  the  Englilh  conjunc-- 
tibns  by  a  variety  of  remarks  that  dilplay  equal  learning 
and  ingenuity,  Mr.  Tooke  proceeds,  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
to  conlider  the  prepofitions.   Mr.  Harris  defines  a  prepofition 
to  be  "  a  part  of  fpecch  devoid  itfelf  of  fignification,  but  fq 
^*  formed    as  to  unite  two  words  that  are  fignificant,  and 
•*  that  refule  tocoalefce  or  unite  of  themfelves/'    In  a  feW 
pages  afterwards  he  adds,  "  prepofitions  (which  he  had  juft 
**  defined  to  be  words  devoid  of  fignification)  conimonly 
•*  transfufe  fomcthing  of  their  ozvn  meaning  into  the  wprd 
<*  with  which  they  are  compounded."    Notwithftanding  the 
apparent  and  glaring  abfurdity  of  thefe  definitions,  Mr.  Har- 
ris has  advanced  nothing  more  than  what  the  moft  approved 
Greek- and  Latin  grammarians  have  delivered  down  to  him', 
and    what    modern    grammarians    and    philofbphers   hav6 
adopted.     According  to  the  philofophical  and  enlightened 
theory  of  our  author,  the  prepofitions,  as  well  as  the  con-^ 
junfti'ons,  are  to  be  f&und  among  the  other  parts  of  fpeech^ 
The  fame  ibrt  of  abbreviation  or  corruption,  from  the  fam6 
raufe,   has  difguifed  both ;    and  ignorance  of  their   true 
origin  has  betrayed  grammarians  and  philofophers  into  the 
rtiyfteridus  and  contradictory  language  which  they  have  held 
concerning  them.    Language  is  an  art,  and  a  glorious  one*, 
Vfhofe  influence  extends  over  all  the  others,  and  in  which 
finally  all  fcience  muft  centre.     But  it  is  an  art  fpringing 
from  neceffity,  and  originally  invented  by  artlefs  men,  who 
did  not  fit  down  like  philofophers  to  make  theories  concern- 
ing language,  but  employed  the  words  or  terms  which  they 
knew  to  exprefs   real   objects.     Prepofitions,  which   havfe 
been  diftinguifhed  as  a  feparate  part  of  fpeech,  and  been  de- 
nominated **  little  words  invented  to  put  before  nouns,  to 
**  which  all  languages  have  had  recourle,"  are  in  fad  either 
nouns  or  verbs.     Like  the  conjunftions,  they  are  only  words 
which  have  been  difguifed  by  abbreviation  or  corruption; 
and  etymology  will  fupply,  in  all  languages,  what  philofophy 
has  attempted  in  vain. 

tfitk  is  the  imperative  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  which 
fi^nifiQsjoin  ;  and  the  correfpondent  French  prepofition  avec 
has  the  lame  meaning  ;^it  was  originally  written  avecque^ 
i.  e.  avezque.    '\  he  prepofition  without  is  the  fame  word, 

and 
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and  has  the  ftme  meaning,  as  the  conjiuKftion  wiihout  The 
Greek  prepofition  Xo^fis-  is  the  corrupted  imperative  of  Xaff^ff, 
to  feparate.  The  German  prepofition /wirf^r,  the  imperative 
of  zmdereuy  which  has  the  fame  meaning.  The  Lati»^%y 
i.  ^^Jit-ne^  be  not.    The  Spanifhjlfn  from  the  Latin^nc. 

Between  is  a  dual  prepofition,  peculiar  to  the  Engli^ 
language,  and  compounded  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  imperative 
he  and  twain* 

Beforcy  behind',  helow^  heficky  arc  merely  the  imperative  he^ 
compounded  with  the  nouns /bre,  hind^  lov^^fidcy  and  require 
jio  further  explanation. 

Beneath  comes  from  the  imperative  be,  joined  to  the.noiui 
neatby  whofe  compounds,  nether  and  mthermufi^  ftill  contiii\ie 
in  common  ufe. 

Amtmg  or  amon^Jl  is  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
verh gemenced,  or,  as  the  Dutch  write  it,  gemef^ty  mifcert^ 

Amid^  or  amidjl^  declare  their  own  origin,  for  the  nounf, 
tnidy  middle^  and  midfty  are  ftill  commonly  ufed  in  our 
language. 

Along y  arouTtd,  ajide^  aboard^  acrefs^  cxprefs  their  own 
;derivation. 

In/lead  is  from  the  Anglo^xon  infledy  i«  e.  in  place*  In 
the  Latin  it  is  vice  and  7(7^9 ;  in  the  Italian  in  luog9 ;  in  the 
Spanilh  enlugar ;  and  in  Fxl^nch  au  lieu,  Johnfon,  who  hag 
a  very  heavy  and  clumfy  hand  at  etymology,  derives  **  ftep- 
mother*'  from  a  pun,  •*  a  woman  who  has  Jlepped  into  the 
place  of  a  mother.*'  In  the  Danifh  collateral  language 
the  compounds  remain  uncorruptcd,  •*  ftcd-fader,  fted- 
moder,  &c.  *" 

This  account  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  this  fingular 
and  extraordinary  treatifc  concerning  philofophical  grammar 
in  general^  and  the  grammar  of  the  Englilh  language  in 
particular :  a  fyftcm  not  formed  from  the  fcattered  frag- 
ments of  Grecian-  and  Roman  ignorance,  commonly  deno* 
minated  learning,  but  from  a  penetrating  and  patient  inw 
veftigation  of  the  rudiments  of  our  language,  aififtedbya 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  grammar,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  dialeds  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tongue.  Of  former  writers  on  this  fubje£t  Mr.  Tooke 
exprefles  himfelf  freely.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  man  of  faihioii, 
who  amufed  himfelf  with  literature,  and  of  confcquence 

*  In  Scotland  Jii/(ftubir  znd  Jleimtber  are  ftill  ufed  by  the  common 
people^ 
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•  ifound  It  eafy  to  crcft  a  literary  reputation  on  very  flender 
materials.  His  pupil,  Lord  Monboddo,  polTeffes  more  acute* 
nefsy  as  well  as  ingenuity,  than  his  mailer ;  bat  his  invin- 
cible antipathy  to  every  thing  that  is  modern  has  led  him 
tQ  wander  in  the  mazes  of  antiquity  till  he  has  contraAed 

-the  Gracomania.  Our  author's  opinion  concerning  Johnfbn 
is  given  with  great  freedom  and  equal  jiiflice  : 

'  Johnfon^s  merit  ought  cot  to  be  denied  to  him;  but  his  di^onary 
is  the  moft  imperfe£i  and  faulty,  and  the  lead  valuable,  of  any  of  his 
produ^ions ;  and  that  (hare  of  merit  which  it  poiTeiTes  makes  it  by  (b 
much  the  more  hurtful.  I  rejoice,  however,  that,  though  the  leaft 
valuable,  he  found  it  the  moft  profitable :  for  I  could  never  read  his 
preface  without  fhedding  a  tear.  And  yet  it  muft  be  confefled  that 
his  grammar  and  hiftory  and  dictionary  of  what  be  calls  the  Englifit 
language,  are,  in  all  refpeds,  (except  the  bulk  of  the  latter)  moll  truly 
tontemptible  performancesf  and  a  reproach  to  the  learning  and  io- 
duUry  of  a  nation  which  could  receive  them  with  the  ilsghteil  appro^ 
bation 

*  Nearly  one  third  of  this  di£lionary  is  as  much  the  language- of 

the  Hottentots  as  of  the  EngliOi ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 

'  fo  to  tl-anflate  any  oife  of  the  plaintfl  and  mod  popular  numbers  of  the 

Spectator  into  the  language  of  that  didlionary  that  no  mere  Englifll- 

^  snan,  though  well  read  in  his  own  language,  would  be  able  to  com* 

•  prehend  one  fentence  of  it. 

'  It  appears  to  be  a  work  of  labour,  and  yet  is  in  truth  one  of  the 
snoft  idle  performances  ever  offered  to  the  public :  compiled  by  an  au- 
thor who  poireifed  not  one  fingle  requifite  for  this  undertaking,  and 
(being  a  publication  of  a  fet  of  bookfellcrs)  owirg  its  fuccefs  to  that 
vtry  circumftance,  which  alone  muil  make  it  impoflible  that  it  Aould 
defer ve  fucceis.* 

The  fame  of  Johnfon,  iince  his  death,  has  been  in  the 
Nadir.  Beiide  his  ignorance  of  the  northern  tongues,  which 
be  candidly  confefies  in  his  preface,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  Rambler,  his  favourite  work,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  he 
underflood  the  appropriated  and  difcriminated  meaning  of 
.many  words  in  the  xlngUfh  language.  An  author  who  at 
prefent  fliould  employ  luch  expreffions  as  the  following, "  the 
**  filent  celerity  of  time;  articulate  the  fyllables  of  fadnels; 
.♦*  the  obfcure  rotundity  of  the  nodlurnal  atmotphere ;"  or 
.any  Lexiphanic  phrafes,  unlefs  by  way  of  ridicule,  would 
.be  reckoned  confiderably  difordered  in  his  intelleft  *. 


«» 


♦  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  publifhed  about  thirty  years  ago,  which 
was  condqdcd  by  men  of  genius,  .who  have  iince  maoe  an  eminent 
figure  in  the  literary  worlds  the  reader  will  find  an  excellent  critique 
4)n  Jobpfon's  Dictionary. 

From 
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'  From  the  erudition,  ingenuity,  acutenefs,  and  penetration, 
difplaycd  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  we  long  with  im- 
patience for  the  publication  of  the  fecond.  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  has  already  appeared  as  the  Galilaeo  in  grammatical 
philofophy ;  he  has  dilcovered  that  the  minute  planetary  parts 
of  the  literary  fabric,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  of  no 
importance  but  to  accompany  the  greater  bodies  as  their  iatel- 
lites,  and  conneft  them  with  one  another,  are  animated  fub- 
ftances,  and  regular  parts  of  a  great  iyftem.  It  is  obferved 
by  Hume,  that  Harvey's  dilcovery'of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  not  received  by  any  phyfician  in  Europe  who 
was  jiaft  forty  years  of  age.  Alter  that  period,  indeed,  men 
feldom  make  or  receive  diicoveries  *  pride  and  indolence 
fupport  each  other,  and  the  dd  mumpjimus  is  preferred  to 
the  new  fumpfimus.  But  the  young  and  unprejudiced  are 
always  open  <o  conviftion ;  and  an  author  who  poffefles 
fuch  an  edge  of  intelled,  and  fuch  an  extent  of  obfervation, 
as  Mr.  Tooke,  will  be  able  to  demoliib  the  vifionary  ftruc- 
tures  of  two  thoufand  years,  and  ered  op  their  ruins  tne  pillar 
of'truth,  fimple  and  immortal. 

The  form  of  dialogue,  in  which  this  worls^^  is  carried  on, 
renders  it  eafier  to  be  underftood,  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
to  the  reader.  The  ftyle  is  perijpicuous  and  pure,  though 
we  Ibmetimes  meet  with  exceptionable  words,  zsfautors  for 
favourers.  If  our  author  had  publiftied  his  political  digreflions 
in  a  Separate  pamphlet,  it  would  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  many  of  his  readers. 


Art.  II.  ScduBicn^  a  Comedy  \  as  it  is  performed  at  the 
^eatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  By  Thomas  Hokroft.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.     Robinfons.    London,  ly^y* 

'TpHIS  comedy  met  with  a  large  fliare  of  the  public  appro* 
^  bation  when  it  was  reprefented  on  the  ftage.;  nor  will 
it  be  unacceptable  in  the  clofet.  It  is  highly  moral  in  iti 
tendency,  and  ^xpofes  to  ridicule  and  contempt  a  fashionable 
vice  that  is  likely  to  become  a  vulgar  one.  The  plot  is,  in 
general,  condufted  with  much  propriety,  and  ^ith  a  due 
regard  to  ftage  efFeft.  The  unity  of  adion  is  flriftly  pre- 
lerved,  and  of  confequence  "^he  unities  of  time  and  place. 
The  frequent  (hittings  of  the  fee ne  on  the  Engliflx  fta^e, 
and  which,  to  a  man  of  refined  tafte,  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  puppet-lhow,  ariie  from  the  crowd  of  unconneded 

incidents 
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Incidents  that  arc  confufedjy  huddled  -into  one  monftfoii* 
mafs.  No  axiom  in  Euclid  is  more  fclf-evident  than  this> 
that  one  aSion  can  only  be  performed  at  one  iirrUy  and  in  one 
place.'  But  when,  befides  the  original  plot,  there  are  coun- 
terplots and  underplots,  the  poet  is  obliged  '•  to  confound 
place  and  time  to  make  his  lovers  happy." 

The  charafters  arc  not  uniformly  well  fiipported.  That 
of  General  Burland  wants  raarkii^.  Lady  Mordea's  is  the 
tell  conceived;  but  her  real  charadter  appears  too  foon.  She 
carries  her  admiration  and  imitation  of  fafhionable  foUies  to 
fuch  excefs,  that  the  intelligent  reader  or  fpeftator  difcovers 
at  once  that  fhe  is  an  aSlrefs^  not  an  original^  and  thence 
anticipates  the  denouement  of  the  comedy.  Sir  Frederic 
Fafliion  is  lively  and  fpirited,  but  he  fometimes  fteps  be- 
yond the  decorum  of  fafhionable  life.  The  name  given 
him  from  his  charaftcr,  according  to  the  praftice  of  the 
Englilh  ftage,  is  in  imitation  of  the  famous  painter, 'who 
wrote  below  his  mifhapen  produftion,  **  this  is  a  bear." 
Will  the  Englifli  never  lay  afide  this  vulgar  barbarity  ?  Th^ 
tharadter  of  Lord  Morden  is  poor  and  defpicable  toan  ex* 
treme,  .  He  has  neither  the  undcrftanding  nor  the  fpirit  of 
a  gentleman.  The  following  dialogue  places  him  in  no  £a»> 
vourabie  point  of  view  ;  / 

*  Sir  Frederic,  Lord  Morden,  from  the  antichamher^ 

*  t^ird  Morden.    Well,  Sir  Frederic,  is  her  ladyihip  returned  ? 

«  &ir  Frederic.    Yes ;  ihe  i&  dreffing  for  dinner.— -She  bought  t\tM 

«  Lord  Morden^    She  did  ? 
,    *  Sir  Frederic.    Oh,  yes. — She  is  a  cbsrnthig  woman !— the  eyes  of 
the  whole  room  were  upon  her.     There  were  fome  fmart  things  faid 
-^  One  obferved  a  likenefs  between  me  and  Adson ;  another  thought 
'  it  bore  a  far  greater  refemblance  to  yoi^r  lordfhip. 

*  Lord  Morden.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  about  the  head,  no  doubt  ? 

*  Sir  Frederic.  For  iny  part,  I  faid  I  thought  the  likeneis  was  very 
Capable  of  being  improved. 

*  Lord  Morden,    You  .were  very  kind, 

«  Sir  Frederic.    Oh  I  pray  have  you  heard  that  Sir  Peter  Pry  it 
|;oing  to  fu^  for  a  bill  of  divorce  ? 
*    •  Lord  Morden,    No. 

*  Sir  Frederic.  It  is  very  traef.  I  fhould  not  havp  fufpeficd  Sir  Peter 
ef  fuch  vulgar  revenge ;  but  I  find  our  married  men  of  faihion  are  far 
lefs  liberal  m  then*  fentiments  than  the  ladies* 

*  Lord  Morden.  Ha,  ha,  ha  \  Yes ;  they  often  want  a  woman^a  phi« 
lofophy  in  thefc  mattcn. 

Sir  Frederic.  Yes — they  are  wafps,  that  fly  and  feed  wherever  they 
can  £nd  honeys  but  retain  a  fting  for  any  marauder  that  fliall  approach 
their  rxHs. 

<  Lord 
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«  Lor  J  M0rden^    Somewhat  felfifh,:  I  own. 

*  Sir  Frtderic,  Much  more  liable  to  be  jealoos  than  ^t  women-— « 
and  jealoafy,  your  lordihip  knows,  is  the  molt  ridiculous,  ni-bred».coii*. 
temptlble  thing  in  nature  f 

*  Lord Mor den.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes,  yes— ha,  ha,  haf  Perfef^ly 
defpicable. 

*  SirFredirie.  Oh,  nothing  fo  laughable  as  the  vagaries  of  a 
jealous  hnfband :  no  creatore  tufFers  fo  much,  or  is  pitied  fo  little. 

*  Lord  Morden.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Ay— ^ the  thefts  of  love  are  applauded^ 
aor  punifiied. 

*  Sir  Frederic.  Yes,  and  the  poor  robbed  hnfband,  watchman  like, 
twirls  his  ratt]e,  alarms  the  neighbourhood,  and  collect  b  afiiHaQts,  who 
never  fail  to  aid  the  thief,  and  laugh  at  him  and  his  lofs. 

*  Lard  Morden,  Ye— ye — yes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !-«»A  hulband  is  a  very 
firange,  ignominious  animal. 

*  iSir  Frederic.    A  jealous  hufb.md  ! 

*  Lord  Morden,    A  paltry,  mechanical—— 

*  Sir  Frederic,    Without  an  idea  of  life  or  manners  F 

*  Lord Morden,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  very  true.— But,  come  with,  mc^ 
Hiere'  is  a  youtig  gentleman  in  the  antichamber,  of  a  good  family,. 
who  wifhes  to  be  introduced  ^o  you— a  very  pretty  fellow — has  an  am«* 
bition  to  do  fomething  which  (hall  give  him  eclat,  and  ib  therefore 
defirous  of  being  known  to  us  men  of  jthe  world. 

*  Sir  Frederic.  Well !  I  am  yours  for  a  few  minute^ ;  but  I  muft  at* 
tend  Lady  Morden  at  her  toilette  presently.* 

A  man  of  faihion,  like  Sir  Frederic,  confiftently  with  the 
laws  of  modern  honour,  might  lay  a  plan  to  leduce  the  wife 
of  his  friend,  but  he  would  not  make  the  hulband  his.  coTifif 
danty  nor  tell  him  that  he  refembled  AHaon 

Although  this  play  has  much  merit,  the  dialogue  is  fel-r 
iom  that  6f  genteel  life ;  there  is  in  it  a  fuperfluity  of  ftudied 
wit ;  and  even  the  poor  fervants  are  witty ! 


Art,  III.     Solomon's  Song^  tranjlatcd  from  the  Hebrew,    By 
the  Rev,  Bernard  Hodgfon^  LL.D.  Principal  of  Hertford'^ 
College,  Oxford.  Printetl  at  the  CUrendon  f  rels,   419.  5s* 
Sold  by  Elmfly,  London, 

'  »  '  * 

THE  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  holds  a  peculiar  rank  and 
dignity  in  the  province  of  literary  compofition.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Jews  were  more  enlightened  or  refined 
than  their  neighbours  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have 
been  the  moft  barbarous  of  all  the  eafiern  nations  ;  yet, 
when  we  open  their  volumes,  we  find  a  fplendour,  a  Ibb- 

limity> 


' 


*S*  Sobmon^j  Song,  tran/laiedfrom  the  Hebrew. 

limity,  and  a  pathos  of  poetical  compofition,  beyond  at^y 
example  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  book  of  Job, 
the  Ffalms  of  David,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  reveal 
veins  of  poetry  which  were  unknown  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  difcover  an  enthufiafm  of  genius,  and  boldnefs  of  con- 
ception, which  the  cautious  Ipirit  of  the  prefent  age  may- 
admire,  but  can  never  equal.  The  ftudents  of  oriental  li- 
terature, who  have  lately  rifen  among  us,  have  extolled  the 
beauties  of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  poets  ;  but  hitherto  they 
have  been  able  to  produce  nothing  thn  can  gratify  the  Eu- 
ropean tafte,  or  that  bears  the  moft  diftant  refemblance  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  Hebrew  mufe.  The  Koran  of  Mohammed, 
the  compofers  cff  which  had  the  facred  writings  before 
them,  is  a  bizarre  melange  of  abfurdity  and  bombaft,  of 
falfe  morality,  and  barbarous  tafte  ;  the  Hebrew  original  is 
as  much  fuperior  to  the  Arabian  copy  as  the  infpiration  of 
genius  is  to  the  ravings  of  infanity. 

Among  the  poetical  produftions  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Song 
of  Solomon  has  ever  been  diftinguifbed  for  beauties  of  the 
defcriptive  and  the  paftoral  kind.  It  has  generally  been 
confidered  as  an  epithalamium,  written  by  Solomon  on  his 
marriage  with  one  of  his  numerous  wives.  The  nuptial 
folemnity  among  the  Hebrews  ufually  lafted  ftven  days  ;  a 
divifion,  correfponding  to  that  number  of  days,  is  obfervc- 
able  in  the  poem^  and  has  been  pointed  out  by  BolTuet  and 
Dr.  Lowth. 

The  following  well-known  addrels  of  the  oriental  king 
to  his  bride,  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  this  new  tranilation : 

*  The  voice  of  my  beloved  !  behold  him  f  8 

He  Cometh  bounding  over  the  xnoontainfi. 

Springing  over  the  hills. 

My  beloved  is<like  adeer,  9 

Or  a  Hag's  fawn. 

Behold  him  Handing  behind  our  wall^ 

Looking  out  from  the  windows, 

Sparkling  at  the  lattice ! 
.  A^y  beloved  aofwered,  and  faid  to  me,  10 

Get  thee  up,  my  companion. 

My  lovely  one,  come  away ; 

For  lo  f  the  winter  is  pad,  1 1 

The  rain  is  over,  is  gone. 

The  flowers  are  feen  on  the  earth,  iz 

The  fcafon  of  the  fong  is  come, 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land : 
*  The  fig  tree  puts  forth  its  green  iigs,  13 

And  the  vine's  tender  grapes  yield  a  fragrance : 

Ariie,  my  companion,  tay  fair  one,  and  come/ 

In 
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.  In  fome  refpefts  this  is  fuperior  to  the  tranflation  in  our 
Bible ;  but  perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  improvement  i£ 
the  invitation  at  the  end  of  the  defcription  had  been  ex.- 
pfeffed  in  the  fame  words  as  that  at  the  beginning,"  Arife, 
"  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.**  Repetitions  of 
this  kind  have  much  beauty  in  poetry,  particularly  of  the 
paftoral  kind. 

The  chara<aeriftic8  of  this  poe.m  arc  voluptuoufnefs  and 
tendernefs ;  and,  in  this  refpe<a,  the  ipirit  of  the  original  is 
not  loft  in  the  tranflation.  The  learned  redder  will  find  much 
valuable  criticifm  in  the  notes. 

Drl  Hodgfon  does  not  engage  in  the  diljputes  concerning 
the  myflical  fenfe,  pr  Jjpiritual  interpretation  of  ^his  excel- 
lent poem. 


Art.  IV.     InfiruElions  to  a  celebrated  Laureat;   4ilias  the 
Progrefs  of  Cur Ufityi. alias  a  Birth-Day  Ode;  alias  Mr.. 
fVki thread' s  Brewhoufe.  By  Peter  Piruiar,  E/q.   j^to.  as.6d, 
ftitched.    Kearfley..   I-ondon,  1787. 

<  •     • 

npHE  works  of  the  celebrated  and  very  ingenious  author, 
■*•    of  this  performance  have  fo  often  come  under  oiir  ex- 
amination, that  it  is  diffictilt  for  us  to  fay  any  thing  refpeft- 
ingthem  which  has  not  already  fuggefted  itlelf  in  our  pre- 
ceding articles.     Our  readers  are  not  now  to  be  informed, 
that  we  are  not  of  thft  fmall  number  of  faUidious  critics, 
who,  becaufc  our  author's  merits  belong  to  the  clafe  of  the 
ludicrous  and  the  burlefque,  will  not  allow  him  a  claim  to 
the  appellation  of  poet ;  and  who,  becaufe  Butler  wrote  a 
hundred  years  ago,  can  never  be  brought  to  imagine  that 
the  living  Findar  pofleffes  a  genuine  portion  of  the  humour 
of  Hudibras.     Upon  one  of  his  faults  we  have  often  remon- 
ftrated  with  our  author,  the  ievere  and  unlicenfed  fpirit  of 
his  fatire  upon  a  high  perfonage :  but  we  are  tired  of  com- 
plaint ;  we  have  found  that  our  friend  Peter  is  incorrigible  ; 
and  fince  he  will  not  break  his  Pegafus  to  the  rules  of  good- 
breeding,  we  are  determined  to  indulge  with  him  in  the 
pleafantry  of  good-humour.    The  performance  before  us  is 
full  of  dry  farcafm,  and  that  droll  and  iimple  mode  of  ex- 
preffion,  which  is  calculated  to  make  the  reader  imagine 
that  the  author,  when  he  is  moft  fevere,  does  not  feei  the 
pdintof  his  own  fatire.     This  is  one  of  the  greateft  excel- 
lencies of  La  Fontaine.    The  following  is  p^rt  of  his  ex- 
poftulation  with  the  poet-laureat  upon  the  preference  which 
tf  as  ioiinuatedy  in  the  laft  birth-day  ode^  of  the  glories  (ii^ 

the 
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.^  the  prcfent  reign  to  thofe  of  Edward  the  Third,  Hcmy  ttc 
^  iiixh^  lod  Queen  Elizabeth : 

*  Bot  perhapB  aloft  on  his  imperial  tkroae^ 
So  diftanc,.  O  ye  gods!  from  ev'r/  one,  / 

The  royal  virtaes  are,  like  many  a  ftar. 
From  diis  our  pigmy  fyDem  raijier  far; 
Whofe  light,  tho'  flying  ever  fmce  g-eatioB, 
ilath  not  yet  pitched  opon  our  nation. 


Then  may  the  royal  ray  be  ibon  explor\ 

Andy  Thomas,  if  thouFt  fwear  thoa  art  not  humming, 

rii  take  my  fpying-^lafs,  and  bring  thee  word 
The  inftant  I  behold  it  coming. 

But  Thomas  Warton,  without  joking^ 

Art  thon^  or  art  thon  mr,  thy  fovVeign  ijaoking? 

iiow  eati'H  ^teo  fcrioufly  dedarc 

That  George  the  Third 
Wi&  Cirefly's  ^ward  can  compare. 

Or  Harry  ? — *tis  too  bad,  upon  my  word. 
.George  is  a^lever  king,  I  needs  miift  own. 
And  cats  a  jolly  figure  on  the  throne** 

It  is  impofiible  for  us  to  Separate  the  humour  of  Peter 
from  his  feverity ;  and  this  muft  be  our  apology  for  adidiit* 
ing  into  our  publication  paflTages  that  appear  to  throw  aa 
air  of  ridicule  upon  the  moft  elevated  chara<flers.  The  fol- 
lowing ilmile  is  full  of  natural  obfervation^and  haa  ooi^dsr*^ 
sd)le  defcriptive  merit : 

*  illow  majelly  into  a  pump  (b  deep 
Pid  with  an  opera-ghls  of  Dollaad  peep. 
Examining  with'  care  each  wondVons  matter. 
That  brought  pp  waters-*- 

Thus  have  I  feen  a  magpie  4n  the  ftreet^ 
A  chattering  bird  we  often  meet, 
A  bixd  for  curiofity  well  known. 

With  head  awry. 

And  cunning  ey$. 
Peep  knowingly  into  a  n:iarrov(r  bone. 

And  now  his  curious  m y  did  Hoop 

To  cpunt  the  nails  on  evVy  hoop : 

And  lo  \  no  Tingle  thing  came  in  his  way. 

That,  full  of  deep  refearch,  he  did  not  fay, 
^*  What's  this  ?  hse,  has?  what's  that?  what's  this?  what'« i^MU:!^ 
Sor^uick  the  words  too,  when  he  deign'd  to  fpeak, 
"      As  if  each  fy liable  would  break  its  neck/ 

The  inftruftions  to  a  celebrated  laureat  we  think  are  in- 
ferior to  the  cantos  of  the  Loufiad^  /upoa  whicfa^  in  tmt 

opinion. 
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opinion,  the  author  muft  buHd  his  claim  to- immortality. 
But  Fcter  muft  be  allowed  occafionally  to  unbend  himfelf^ 
and  even  where  he  is  leaft  exquifite  b^  Js  eafjr,  agreeablci 
and  amufing. 


Art.  V.  A  Teur  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the 
Hehride  yies  in  i']%t.  By  John  Knox ^  8vo.  6s*  boards. 
Walter.    London,  1787, 

>pHE  inordinate  vanity  and  felf-conceit  which  is  To  often 
-■-  found  in  weak,  but  ibmctimes  well-meaning  men,  fur- 
nifhes  to  the  moralift  a  fubj^ft  of  reprehenfion,  and  to  the 
man  of  tafte  said  f»ncy  a  fund  of  laughter.  The  pfailofb- 
pher  too  will  find  in  this  frailty,  incid^t  to  human  natucet 
a  copious  fource  of  interefting  cbfervation.  The  objei^ 
that  are  moft  familiar  occupy  our  minds,  to  the  exclufion  of 
others  often  more  important.  Every  thing  is  arranged  round 
fulfy  as  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  a  vain  man  moves ;, 
and  be  himfclf  is  the  grand  mover  of  the  whole.  Hence  it 
often  happens  that  writers  of  memoirs  aicribe  to  their  own 
cooakls  a£):ions  that  flowed  from  various  other  fources,  with 
which  they  we»c  totally  unconaefled  and  unacquainted. 

hi  the  addrefs  prefu^d  to  ik^  coUt&ion  before  us,  an  al«- 
iufion  is  made  to  ibnoe  event  that  had  happened  in  the 
iiorthern  parts  of  thi«  iiland,  which  would' Itamp  the  ye«r 
1786  as  an  era  in  the  Britifh  annals.  We  were  at  a  lols  to 
underhand  this,  till,  advancing  to  page  Ixx  of  what  the  au- 
thor calls  differtatibns,  we  read  as  follows :  **  As  the  year 
J**  1786  forms  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  the  Hijghlands,  I 
«  am  under  the  unavoidable  neceflity  of  introducmg  myfelf 
^^  in  the  detail ;  and  I  hope  that  candour  will  make  allow- 
«  ances  for  the  part  that  I  occupy  therein,  which  could  not 
**  be  omitted  without  leaving  a  very  confiderable  chaiifR  in 
*<  the  hiftory  of  that  country."  Mr.  KnoK  then  proceeds 
to  give  an  account  -of  the  capital  incidents  and  purfuits  of 
"his  own  life,^  from  1764  to  the  prefcnt  day.  He  tells  ui, 
what  he  had  told  before  in  his  *«  View  of  the  Britifli  Em- 
pire," and  ellewhere,  of  his  various  excurfions  into'  the 
Highlands,  his  dangers  by  fea  and  land,  and  the  wretched 
jpoverty  of  the  Highlanders.  He  often  hefitated  whether  tp 
jfftcrifice  fo  much  time  and  money  as  he  expended  in  his  trar- 
veis,  or  abandon  a  caufe  that  might  one  day-prove  jgffentially 
ikeneiiclal  to  300^000  people.     ^  In  thiefe  deliberations/' 

lays. he, 
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*  I  gave  way  invariaUy  to  ^e  impnlfe  of  my  own  feelings ;  the  jdif-* 
coveries  made  in  one  journey  fervecl  only  to  incite  new  ardour  foi* 
another ;  and  I  have,  in  the  courfe  'of  twenty-three  years,  penetrated 
and  explored  that  kingdom  fixteen  times ;  by  which  I  have  acquired 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  various  clafles  of  people,  the  difiri£tr» 
towns,  ports,  bays,  lochs,  (hipping,  fiiheries,  manafadures,  &c.  thaa 
was  ever  collected  in  the  breatt  of  one  individual. 

'  As  the  Highlands  firft  drew  my  notice,  I  began  to  inquire  into  the 
moft  effedttal  means  of  employing  the  inhabitants,  and  of  preventing 
emigration,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  greatly,  and  of  wnich  I  was 
often  a  witnefs. 

*  This  train  of  thinking  became  dill  more  agreeable  from  the  con* 
fideration  that  whatever  contributed  to  keep  the  people  at  home,  and 
engage  them  in  habits  of  ufeful' induftry,  would  tend  alfo  to  ftrengthen 
the  navy,  and  to  increafe  the  demand  for  Britilh  manufadlures. 

*  The  obje^s  that  firft  occurred  towards  the  accompliihment  of 
thefe  defirable  porpofes  were  the  fi(heries,  in  all  their  varieties,  and  the 
manufa^ure  of  .fundry  articles  which  are  oCed  in  that  branch,  s» 
ibip  and  boat- building,  net-making,  fail-making,  rope-making.  Sec. 

*  This  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  iilhermen  of  all  defcriptions,  a^ 
well  as  merchants  and  traders  in  that  line,  throughout  the  greateft  part 
of  the  kingdom,  \yhpm  I  found  ready  on  every  occaiion  to.  give  me 
the  fulleft  information,  as  far  as  their  very  imperfedt  knowledge 
extended. 

<  The  inore  I  coniidered  this  fdbje£(,  the  more  important  it  ap- 
peared, both  to  the  ftrength  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  welfare  of  a 
great  body  of  people.  1  therefore  refolved  to  become  mafter  of  it, 
though  at  the  expence  of  a  long  apprenticelhip ;  and  I  gained,  by 
unremitting  inqaines  and  reading,  a  knowledge  of  that  bufinefs  faSL" 
cienc  for  alTifting  filhermen  themfelves  in  a  profeilion,  of  which  fome 
had  only  a  fuperficial  knowledge,  and  others  were  almoft  entirely  igno. 
rant,  particularjy  in  the  manner  of  curing. 

<  The  lad  journey,  through  very  remote,  and  partly  unexplored 
regions,  has  completed  the  remaining  part  of  general  information.  I 
have  now  encircled  the  kingdom,  by  traverfing  the  whole  coaft,  with 
one  foot,  as  it  were,  on  land,  and  the  other  in  the  water,  fiy  this  I 
have  gained  a  knowledge  ot  the  various  fpecies  of  fi(h  on  each  refpedive 
ihore,  and  the  feas  thereof,  as  well  as  the  quantities  that  might  be 
caught  upon  an  average  of  years. 

*  When  I  found  myfeif  qualified  to  fpeak  upon  the  fnbjeA  of 
tlhetiies.  and  of  improvements  in  the  Highlands,  I  frequently  fpent 
feveral  hours  in  writing  whole  packets  ot  letters,  enforcing  the  ex- 
pediency of  drawing  the  public  attention  that  way ;  but  this  fedentary 
bufinefs  engroiled  fo  much  time,  that  printing  feemed  more  eligible. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  be  deprived  of  the  fatisfaftion  which  obfcu* 
rity  and  iulitude  afforded,  I  circulated  fome  papers  privately,  which, 
being  honoured  with  particular  notice,  I  ventured,  with  additions,  to 
pobliih. 

<  l^e  favourable  reception  of  thefe  firft  fketches  fuggfcfted  the  ide4 
•f  a  more  complete  work,  by  extending  fome  of  tti^  fubjeas,  and 
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intredadng  others,  the  whole  giving  a  fyftematic  view  of  the  afFaii^  of' 
Scotland  in  general^  and  of  the  Highlands,  with  its  Hiheriesx  in  par* 
tkuhir/ 

Pur  author  relates  that  he  printed  an  abridgment  of  the- 
above  work,  as  far  as  {it)  related  to  fiflieries ;.  that  he  en- 
gaged an  artift  to  give  hira  the  outKnes  of  Dorret's  map  of 
Scotland,  he  himfelf  filling  up  the  names ;  and  that  he  fet 
out  for  Ireland,  and  croffed  oyer  to  Cantire : 

•^  In  the  mtan  time,  fundry  noblemen  and  geritlemen  in  Scotland- 
began  to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  parbofe 
of  facilitating  the  plans  of  improvement  recommended  in  the  puWica-* 
tlon,,  and  for  other  matters  worthy  of  their  attention. 

*  irhe  Highland  Society  at  London  had  been  eftablifhed  feverat 
years  before  ;  it  was  partly  a  convivial  club,  who  met  to  enjoy  tl^em-' 
fclves  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  country,  to  hear  the  bagpipe, 
drink  whifky  out  of  the  clam-(hel1,  &c.  and  pardy  an  inftitutiori  for 
the  encouragement  of  collections  and  publications  in  their  native  tongue,' 
and  of  their  native  mufic,  and  fimilar  objefts.         ^ 

'  Upon  my  return  from  Edinburgh,  foon  after  the  ellablifhmenil  of 
the  new  fociety  in  that  city,  and  oi  which  I  had  been  voted  an  hono-* 
rary  member,  I  propofed  that  the  London  Society  fhoald  extend  th^^c 
plan,  do  fometHing  farther  in  the  way  of  biifmefs,  and  co-opprat© 
with  the  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ti\en  fitting  upon  the 
fiflieries.  I  enforced  this  matter  pretty  warmly  to  the  fecretary,  and 
other  members.  All  thefe  gentlemen  exprelTed,  their  approbation  of; 
my  propofals,  and  their  readinefs  to  come  forward,  and  giVe  thdit*^ 
concurrence  to  any  meafores  that  might  benefit  their  country,  whofe' 
importance  I  had  laboured  to  rcprefent  in  the  ilrongeft'  term's.' 

The  lofs  of  America,  with  the  accumulation  .of  public 
debt,  very  naturally  turned  the  attention  of  thi^  country  to 
her  remaining  refpurces  of  population,  indultry,  and  wealth,* 
and  to  general  and  public"  improvement.  '  The  Scotch 
fifheries,  which  had,  for  almoft  the  whole  cou'rle  of  the* 
prefent  century,  been  an  pbjeft  of  parliamentary  attention 
and  bounty,  readily  prefented  themfelves  to  the  minds:  of 
rtien  concerned  for  the  \N(elfare  of  their  country;  accord-^ 
ingly  Mr.  Sinclair,  now  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Lord  Dundonafd", 
Mr.  Dempfter,  the  Earl  of  Abercorne,  Mr.  Hawkins'Browne^ 
Sir  Adam  Fergufon,  and  others,  took  a  very  adlive  and^ 
public  part  in  preffing  the  fifheries,  as  had  been  often  done*. 
before,  on  the  attention  of  the  legifl'ature,  as  well  as  oil  in-* 
dividuals.  But  it  would  appear,  from  the  narrative  under* 
review,  that  all  this  fpirit  of  improvement  was  merely  the 
elFedl  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  John  Knox, 

Among  various  other  particulars  tending  to  prove  his^con- 
lequenccy  we  are  informed  by  the  author  that  hei  was  re- 
ouefted  by  the  Highland  Society^  **  in  his  intended  tour  to" 
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*«  the  Highlands,  to  take  the  trouble  of  collefting  the  names 
**  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  willing  to  become  fublcribers  for 
««  extending  the  fifheries,  and  improving  the  fea  coafts  of 
«  the  kingdom." 

«  Thus  farnifhed/  fays  he,  *  with  an  official  commiffion,  I  fct  out 
from  London,  June  29,  upon  tKe  hazardous  and  fatiguing  en^erprife* 
It  was  to  travel,  moftly  on  foot,  from  Oban  in  Argylefhire  to  Cape 
Wrath,  which  is  the  moft  diftant  extremity  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
moft  rugged  coaft;  from  thence  along  the  fhpre  of  the  Pendand 
Firth  to  the  north-eaft  extremity  at  Dungfbay  Head;  from  thence 
along  the  eaft  coaft  of  Caithnefs,  Sutherland,  and  Rofsfhire,  to  Inver- 
nefs ;  from  thence  along  the  coaft  of  the  Murray  Firth  to  Kinnaird's 
Head,  and  kom  thence  back  to  Edinburgh  by  Peterhead  and  Aber- 
deen. 

<  In  this  tour  1  propofed  alfo  to  explore  a  greater  number  of  the 
Bebride  iflands  than  had  been  vifited  by  any  late  traveller;  and  all  this,, 
which  exceeded  3.000  miles,  was  performed  in  the  courie  of  fix  month& 
from  the  time  that  I  left  London.' 

Thus,  we  are  informed  that  he  overran  a  fpace  of  more 
than  3000  miles  in  the  courfe  of  iix  months  from  the  time  he 
left  London :  but  rapidity  in  travelling  cannot  produce  mucb 
Ibund  obfervation. 

The  direftors,  therefore,  of  the  fociety  for  wnproving  the 
fiiheries  and  coafts  of  Scotland  aft  very  judicioufly^  ^s  Mr. 
Knox  informs  us  they  do,  when  they  addrefs  queftions  re- 
lative to  the  fubjeft  of  improving  the  country  and  the 
fifheries  "-to  the  proprietors  of  lands  on  the  coalls  of  the 
«  Highlands  and  the  Hebride  iflands." 

The  volume  before  us  is  divided  by  the  author  into  three 

parts  i 

I  •  DifTerutions  on  the  ancient  and  modern  flate  of  the 

Highlands. 

a.  The  journal. 

3.  A  large  appendix,  containing  mifcellaneous  papers. 

Rcfpeaing  the  firfl,  we  have  already  given  a  fpecimen  ; 
that  which  relates  to  Mr,  Knox's  propofed  objefts  is  origi- 
nal, the  reft  being  a  mere  repetition  of  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writitigs  of  the  two  Macpherfons,  and  of  what  the 
author  himfelf  had  formerly  tranfcribed  into  his  other  pub- 
lications from  different  writers  on  finance  and  political 

economy. 

In  the  journal,  or  tour,  which- forms  the  fccond  divifion 

of  this  compilation,  among  many  fafts  and  obfervations 

that  ate  well  known  and  common,  we  find  fome  that  are' 

'   new,  t  few  of  which  have  the  merit  of  being  ufeful,  and 

in  fome  degree  interefting ;  but  the  greater  part  are  altogether 

trivia^ 
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trivial  and  frivolous  :  throughout  the  whole,  the  felf-jmport- 
ance  of  John  Knox  appears  the  prominent  feature.  Speak- 
ing of  the  rtiuch-frequented  harbour  and  road  of  Oban  ia 
Argyle/hire,  he  fays, 

•  Oban  l-j  formed  by  nature,  and  by  a  combination  of  favourable 
circumdances,  for  being  a  principal  harbour,  a  place  of  trade,  a  cen« 
trical  mart,  for  the  South  Highlands,  and  the  numerous  iflands  that 
lie  in  it^  vicinity.  Here  alfo  a  royal  deck  and  an  ari'enal  might  be 
ere^ed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bell  dcfigns  of  government  for  an« 
tioying  the  enemy^  or  defending  our  trAJe  and  colonies,  are  feme* 
times  fruftrated  by  means  of  contrary  winds,  which  prevent  the  royal 
fleets  and  tranfports  from  getting  out  of  the  harbuurs,  or  from  getting 
tound  to  the  Land's  End.  It  is  alfo  certain  that  the  enemy  are  la* 
formed  by  newfpapers,  and  otherwife,  of  every  equipment  and  mo- 
tion of  our  fhips  and  troop?,  which  enables  them  to  counterad  our 
deiigns  by  means  of  iimilar  fquadrons,  and  by  fecrct  difpatches  to 
commanding  officers  abroad.  The  delays,  and  the  lofs  to  the  nation, 
arifing  from  thefe  circumftances,  muft  be  very  great;  to  remedy 
which,  in  a  certain  degree,  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  have  an 
arfenal  and  a  royal  dockyard  on  the  well  coaft  of  Scotland,  where 
fmall  fquadrons,  and  tranfports  with  troops,  could  be  fecretly  £t  td 
out,  and  from  whence  they  could  fail  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
with  any  wind  that  blows.  By  this  means  a  fleet  with  troops  might 
reach  America,  or  the  Wefl»Indies,  before  the  enemy  could  have  the 
fmalleil  intelligence  of  the  defign,  which  would  give  our  fleets  and  ar« 
mies  a  decided  advantage  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.* 

This  is  well ;  but  of  what  ufe  are  the  foUowipg  parti- 
culars r  "  The  facraiiient  was  adminiftered  during  my  ftay 
**  here  (the  Ifle  of  Mull),  at  which  a  very  great  concourle 
•*  attended  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  alfo  froha 
*«  Icolumkill,"  p.  67*  I  •*  At  the  head  of  the  former  bay 
«  (Lochachaftill  in  the  Ifle  of  Coll)  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Mac 
•*  lean,  where  Dr.Johnfon  fpent  fome  days;  and  herelflcpt 
**  in  the  room  where  that  perambulating  philofopher  re- 
**  pofed  himfelf,"  A  venerable  old  man  offered  to  carry  our 
voyager  from  Bara,  or  wherever  li'e  might  think  proper,  to 
go.    Not  only  la, 

"  But  faithf,"  ftidhe,'  "I  can  introduce  you  to  any  family  in  the 
Long  Ifhlhd, '  for  every  body  knows  Wiilmfti  Macdonald,  who  has 
been  a  £(hei«  ^ef^  five-and  forty  years,  and  was  atw^ys^  refpeded  by 
the  firft  lairds  in  the  Highlands.  I  faw  your  book/*  added  he,  <*  ia 
the  Ifle.of  Sky  :  O  I  how  you  have  trimmed  that  •*♦»♦♦  ••*»*  \  Hi 
talk  of  fiihingi  he  knows  cno^c  about  cuftom-houfe  fees,  and  how  to 
harafs  induilripus  men  who  toll  at  fea ;  throwing  put  his  gibes  by  a 
good  fire«ilde, .  with  the  vyiqe  battle  before  him.  If  you  can  be  ready 
to  go  td- morrow  morning,  we  will  get  out  with  the  ebb  tide ;  oar  har- 
bour is  none  of  the  beft,  but  leave  that  matter  to  old  iVlacdonald|  who 
know^  it  weel. " 
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We  Ihall  not  enlarge  this  catalogue  of  fooleries,  by  re- 
lating where  and  when  Mr.  Knox  was  entertained  by  a  cor- 
poral and  his  wife  with  fnuff  and  whilkey,  how  often 
he  received  the  common  hofpitality  of  numberlefs  lairds, 
»nd  even  poor  people,  in  the  Hebrides  ;  nor  the  numberlefs 
places  that  ftruck  Mr,  Knox  as  commodious  for  the  building 
of  towns  and  harbours.  There  is  little  merit  in  pointing 
i)ut  proper  lituations  for  thefe  amidft  iflands  and  on  a  coall 
fo  varied  and  indented  by  lakes  and  feas  as  the  Hebrides  and 
weftern  coaft  of  Scotland.  Nor  do  we  imagine  that  the 
proper  method  of  encouraging  the  fifheries  is  to  begin  with 
the  building  of  towns.  Fifheries  and  towns  rnufl  fpring  up 
together.  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  fays  Mr,  Knox,  will 
afford  markets  for  fifli ;  and  the  filheries  will  fill  the  towns 
with  inhabitants.  This  is  reafoning  in  a  circle;  and  expe- 
rience will  prove  it  to  be  fallacious.  Give  the  people  li- 
berty, and  the  induflry  and  capitals  of  individual  will  do 
more  than  the  moft  magnificent  plans  of  Mr.  Knox  and  all 
other  fpeculators  on  the  tiflierics  of  Scotland.  Thedireftors 
of  the  new  fociety  judge  wifely  in  emancipating  certain 
fpots  from  the  remains  of  feudal  tyranny,  and  leaving  the 
credlion  of  towns  and  quays  to  the  natural  progrefs.  ot  im- 
provement in  a  free,  commercial,  and  enterprifing  country. 

The  appendix,  which  forms  the  third  j5art  of  this  col- 
le.ftion,  confilts  of  extracts  from  the  vn^itings  of  Dr.  John- 
fon,  Mr.  Pennant,  Sir  Joleph  Banks,  Mr.  Martin,  &c.-&c. 
with  a  few  letters  from  Mr.  Dempfter  and  Mr.  Guthrie  on 
the  fubjeft  of  preferving  fa4mon  by  means  of  ice ;  and  on 
the  efle£ls  of  lime  in  reducing  heathlands.  It  contains  alfo 
an  extraft  from  a  difcourfe  read  by  John  Knox  on  the  i8th 
of  March  before  the  Highland  Society. 

The  volume  before  us  might  well  be  difpenfed  with  were 
it  not  that  we  ftiould  thereby  lofe  the  ftnitting  dignity  of  John 
Knox  the  author,  whpfe  confcquence,  it  would  appear,  is 
much  greater  to  himfelf  than  to  others.  What  is  original 
in  it,  or  important,  might  well  be  comprized  in  a  pamphlet 
of  a  (ingle  fhcet..  It  mufl  ht  allowed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Knox  is  not  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  to  the 
miferies  of  his  fcUow-men,  both  of  which  he  attempts 
feelingly  to  defcribe.  We  fhould  alfo  allow  him  the  praife 
of  a  judicious  obferver,  as  well  as  laborious  inquirer,  if  his 
fchemes  were  not„  for  the  mofl  part,  extravagant  and  im- 
prafticable,  and  his  labours  tarnifhed  with  frivolity  and  the 
moft  ridiculous  afte<^ation  of  his  own  importance.  There  is 
a  danger  left  this  ruling  paftion  in  the  charader  of  our 
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compiler,  and  feme  others,  ftiould  hurt  a  caufe  that  merits 
univ€rfa.l  approbation  and  fiipport, 

Mr.  Knox  informs  us  that  he  has  acquired  fuch  a  know- 
ledge in  the  bufinefs  of  fifliing  as  to  be  able  to  affift  fifhermen 
th^emfelvcs  in  their  profeffion.  Will  he  indulge  us  if  we 
give  him  a  piece  of  counfel,  which  may  ferve  in  reality  to 
promote  that  good  caufe  in  which  he  appears  to  be  fo  zeal- 
ous ?  Let  him  fettle  in  one  of  the  Hebride  iflands,  and  lay 
out  in  fifliing-boats  and  tackle  thofe  fums  which  he  wafies 
in  fruitless,  becaufe  unneceffary,  excurfions  and  voyages  to 
the  iiles  and  coafls  of  Scotland. 


Ill  i 


Art.  VI.     The  Wrongs  of  Africa  \  a  Poem.    Part  the  Firft. 
4to.    2S*    Hitched.     Faujder.     London,  1787. 

*TpHE  writer  of  this  poem  appears  to  be  animated  by  the 
.  '*'  beft  of  motives.  He  is  endowed  with  a  mind  fenfible, 
cultivated,  and  humane.  The  fubje6t  he  has  chofen  is  of 
great  magnitude,  and  is  in  its  own  nature  highly  pathetic. 
The  author  has,  fortunately  we  think  for  his  fuccefs,  thrown 
away  the  fetters  of  rhyme,  and  exprelTes  the  generous  efFu- 
fions  of  philanthropy  and  freedom  in  the  .graceful  wildnefs 
of  the  Englifh  blank  verfe.  His  verfification  is,  in  general, 
harmonious,  varied,  and  fweet ;  and  the  conitrudUon  of  his 
periods  is  fuch  as  would  naturally  fuggeft  itfelf  to  a  lettered 
and  elegant  mind. 

In  fpite  of  thefe  recommendations  his  poem  will  never 
force  itfelf  upon  the  general  attention,  and  is  not  likely  to 
furvive  the  period  in  which  it  was  produced.  .  The  fubjeft 
is,  in  our  opinion,  unhappily  chofen.  The  wrongs  of 
Africa,  like  the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  are  too  mighty 
to  affociate  therjiielvcs  with  the  poet's  dream,  and  Ipurn 
from  them,  as  an  ufeieis  membrane,  the  ornaments  of  fic- 
tion. The  enormous  crimes  that  attend  upon  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  llav^  trade,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  always  to  be 
flatedan  the  Itern  language  of  unimpamoned  juftice,  and  in 
the  fame  perfpicuous  and  accurate  manner  as  we  would  ex- 
hibit a  mathematical  problem.  He  that  feeks  by  the  artifice 
of  rhetoric  to  rowfe  our  feelings  upon  a  fubjeft  like  this,  is 
immediately  defpifed  for  the  palpable  imbecility  of  his 
judgment.  There  is  another  defeft  inherent  in  the  fubjeft, 
the  mention  of  which  may  create  a  fmile  in  the  generality 
of  readers,  but  which,  we  are  perfuadcd,  the  more  it  is  exa- 
mined, will  appear  the  more  important  and  unalterable — an 
ciTay  on   the   Have  trade  will  jank   with  none  of  thofe 
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eftabliflicd  fpecies  of  poetry  which  criticifm  a,cknowledges 
as  legitimate.  It  cannot  bp  heroic  poetry ;  for  this  muft 
condiift  a  fingle  ftory  to  a  riegular  conclufion  :  it  cannot  be 
didaSic ;  for  he  who  would  wholly  abolifc  the  flave  trade 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  deliver  rules  for  the  pi»per  conduft  of 
it :  It  cannot  be  latire,  for  the  fq.bje(ft  is  too.  ferious ;  it 
might  be  made,  the  topic  of  the  higher  fpecie$  of  ode ;  buf 
this  method  of  conveying  his  fentiments  our  author  has  f^» 
jefted.  The  deiefliviencis  of  the  {uhje^,  in  this  rcfpeft,  is 
peculiarly  obvious  in  the  effay  before  us,  fince,  exclufively 
of  its  want  of  unity  and  method,  few  readers  would  have 
imagined,  if  part  the  firji  were  not  written  in  the  title-page, 
that  the  author  had  not  done  with  his  theme ;  nor  can  the 
Xnoft  ingenious  fpeculator  affign  a  topic  for  the  enfuing  dH, 
vifions  that  is  not  already,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  fore- 
flailed. 

To  prove  the  juftice  of  our  4eci(ion,  at  Icaft  fo  far  as  it 
has  been  iavourable  to  the  author,  we  will  leleft  ^n  extrafi 
in  which  he  reprobates  the,  pretended  humanity  of  the 
Guinea  traders,  as  it  is  employed  in  the  prefervation  of  their 
viftims,  and  which  appears  to  us  to  have  more  of  the  poetic 
ipirit  than  any  other  paflage  of  the  work  : 

<  Moil  £tly,  then,  ye  throw  afide  the  veil 
That  not  conceals,  but  more  deforms  your  crimes^ 
Tinging  their  features  with  the  loathfome  hu^ ' 
pf  foul  hypocrify :  and  right  ye  deem, 
When,  fcorning  pity's  fofter  ties,  ye  own 

y  That  avarice  only  prompts  the  deed  huipanc, 

Which  leems  to  claim  a  fairer  origin. 

But  why  with  fophfti  fondne|s  ^ould  you  ftrive     '  " 

To  drefs  a  devil  in  an  angers  garb^ 

J^nd  bid  mankind  adore  him?-r^ah  it  be 

That  he,  the  foaleft  fiend  that  ever  dalk'^d 
<  Acrofs  the  confines  of  thi$  fusing  world: ; 

He,  the  dceadjpirit  of  jcommercial  gain,    i  .       . 

Whofe  heart  is.marhliq;,  apd  whofip  harpy  h^Qd) 

Are  fta^nM  with  blood  of  millions ;  can  it^  be 

That  he  fhopld  perfopate  tfie  form  divine 

Of  foft  compaifion,  and  perform  the  ta(k 

To  her  mild  cares  and  lenient  hand  aflignM  f  ' 

It  is  not  his  on  mifer^'s  bleeding  wounds 

To  pour  the  Toothing  balm  ;  to  raife  the  hca^ 

That  droops  in  iicknefs;  timely  to  fupply 

The  heahn^  podoa;  and  the  bitter  cop 

fiweeten  wkh  words  pf  fympathy.    To  him, 

Of  all  that  breathes,  indifferent  is  the  fate  i 

And  whilft  one  hand  th^  cordial  drop  foilainsj^ 

The  other  grafps  a  dagger  s  thus  prepared 

Y^ith  life  and  death,  he  balances  the  fcale, 

^ndf  ay  the  beam  preponderates^  (ifives  Qr  kil(s«* 
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Upon  Ae-wfcolc,  we  wUl  not  aflert  that,  if  our  author 
had  chofcn  a  happier  fubjef^,  he  could  ever  have  exhibited 
the  charafteriftics  of  a  coniiderable  poet.  His  language  ia 
fweet  and  nervous,  but  it  Ib  feldom  animated  with  tropes 
and  peopied  with  imagery.  His  attempts  at  fimile  are,  we 
telieve,  in  every  inftance,  feeble  and  abortive.  He  has 
itwice  exerted  himfelf  for  the  introduaion  of  an  epifodical 
narrative ;  but  the  creative  pen  drops  from  his  hand  by  the 
time  he  has  completed  a  folitary  page.  Truth  obliges  us  to 
refufe  him  the  appellation  of  a  poet  ^  but  it  is  with  pleafure 
we  add  that,  if  he  is  never  great,  he  is  never  abfurd  ;  and 
that  he  may  advance  a  wea-founded  pretenfion  to  a  clear 
and  manly  underftanding,  and  to  the  befl  qualities  of  the 
heart. 

Art.  Vll.  Sermons 9  hy  G.  Gregory ^F.A.S.  Author  of  EJfays 
Hffiorical  and  Moral,  ^c.  To  which  are  prefixed  Thoughts 
on  theCompofition  and  Delivery  of  a  Sermon,  8vo.  6s.  boards, 
Johnfbn*    Ijondon,  1787. 

OERMONS  addreflcd  to  an  Englifli  audience  are  not 
*^  always  fuppoied  to  be  written  with  the  dignity  of  Sher- 
lock, or  the  eloquence  of  Bhir.  There  are  inferior  regions 
in  mount  Zion,  as  well  as  in  FarnafTus;  and  he  who  can 
tread  them  with  felicity  maTy  enjov  the  odours  of  ^e  rofe  of 
SharoUy  although  he  be  not  entitlea  to  the  full-flowing  ho- 
nours that  defcended  from  Aaron's  beard.  There  are  willows 
by  the  watir^QOurfes^  as  well  as  cedars  in  Lebanon ;  zrni  calves 
that  grotif  in  the  Jlalls,  as  well  as  bulls  that  perambulate  in 
pride  and  dignity  the  mountains  of  Bafban, 

In  Confideringthe  hiftory  of  the  art  of  preaching,  it  id 
eurious  to  refleS,  that  it  fprmed  no  part  of  the  original  fer- 
▼ice  of  the  Chriftian  church.  Among  the  Jews,  when  the 
law  was  read  in  the  fynagoguc,  the  officiating  pricft  fre-^ 
quently  gave  an  explication  of  'it,  and  earnelily  exhorted 
the  audience  to  profit  from  the  initru(^ions,  or  to  imitate 
the  example,  which  had  been  exhibited.  This  cufiom  was 
transferred  to  the  Chriftian  church.  After  this  praftice  had 
continiied  for  feme  centuries,  with  all  the  advantages  and 
defefts  that  accompany  extemporaneous  declamatioa,  Ori- 
g^ti  introduced  theological  orations ;  and  the  art  of  pfeaph- 
m^,  in  his  time,  began  to  be  regulated  by  the  elegant  mo^ 
dels  of  Grecian  eloquence* 

The  amazing  fuperiority  of  thefe  regular  and  ftudied  com- 
pofition^  over  extemporaneous  efTufions  foon  baniihed  the 
^  S  4  latter 
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*S}stter  aJtnoft'entii'cly  from  the  church  ;  though  Origen,  Cy- 

-  ril,  and  even  Chryfoftom,  occafionally  indulged  themfelv^s  in 
thefe  flights  of  a  happy  fancy. 

However  inconfiderable  in  its  origin,  preaching  foon  came 
to  be  confidered  as  the  principal  part  of  public  worfiiip. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  fermons  were  preached  in  the  fame 

jiiTembly,  by  the  prejflbyters  and  bifhops  in  fucceffion ;  on 
tbefe  occafionSy  the  difcourfes  would  necefTarily  be  fhort; 
and  at  fucb  periods  probably  the  very  brief  fermons  of  St, 
Auguftlne  were  compofed,  raaoy  of ,  which  may  be  pro- 
nouHced  diftinfVly,  and  delivered  in  eight  minutes. 

The  church  of  England  early  recommended  to  her  dif- 
ciples  the  praSicc  of  reading  their  fermons ;  which,  if  it 
has  not  been  produSive  of  many  eloquent  orations,  has  Ibp- 
plied  us  with  many  rational  and  moral  effays. 

To  the  Sermons  now  before  us  are  prehxed  i^  Thoughts 
,on  the  Compofition  and  Delivery  of  a  Sermon."     It  is  al- 

-ways  fuppofed  that  the  intention  of  prefatory  criticifm  is  to 
palliate  the  dek^s,  or  illuftrate  the  beauties,  of  the  fubfe-* 
quent  performance.  Accordingly  the  experiment  is  hazard* 
ous.  But  the  critical  prolufions  in^the  volume  before  us  are 
innocent  of  this  artifice  ;  and  their  chief  fault  is,  that  they 
comprehend  too  numerous  and  too  profane  a  circle,  and  ex-' 
tend  to  Gibbon,  Beattie,  and  Raynal,  who  are  lefs  entitled  to 
rank,  among  preachers  than  Saul  v^^as  to  hold  his  ilation 
among  the  prophets. 

The  fubjefts  of  thefe  difcouries  arc,  for  the  moft  part, 
.popular  and  edifying;  the  fermOn  on  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  which  is  tranilated  from  Maililon,  is  ex^ 
cellent..  But  we  meet  with  fome  paiTages  which  we  cannot 
entirely  approve.  There  are  two  high-wrought  defcrip^ 
tions,  one  of  a  male,  the  other  of  a  female  finner,  which  we 
ihall  fubmit  to  the  eye  of  criticifm.  In  a  fcrmon  pr^ched 
before  a  charity-fchool  he  thus  defcribes  the  rife,  progrefs, 
and  termination  of  a  malefador : 

*  I  obferved  that  duty  coincided  with  intoreft  in  enforciog  the  ex- 
ercife  of  benevolence  on  this  occat&OQ.  The  fniacipiqs  of  hnakamty 
atMi  the  precepts  of  religion  did^te.to  as  **to  do  good  unto  aUjoen,  to 
love  mercy,**  and  to  ^miniiler  to  all  the  necei&tie$  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  fpiritaal  as  well  as  temporal.  It  remains,  therefore*  to  de* 
nionflrate  how  far  you  faliil  tbeie  injundions  in  withholding  youth 
from  ignorance  and  vice.  Suffer  your  imagination  to  accompany  me 
for  a  moment  to  the  olifcare  retreat  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs.  Bc^ 
hold  the  child  of  penury  commence  his  career  under  inaufpicious 
omens !  Behold  him  an  infant  beggar,  whole  occupadon  bids  defiance 
to  diffidence  and  (hame,  the  proper  guardians  and  ornaments  of  youth, 
Pchold  him  mi^de  callous  by  the  fGolfs  and  iahamaiiity  of  the  mt»ltitode, 

and 
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imd  happy  to  fisd  a  proteQor  in  any  Abasdoned  VsHaia  who  ftands  foftM, 
in  hw  defoDCC.  Behold  bim  expofed  to  the  fedoftions  of  bad  com« 
pany,  and  the  temptations  of  want.  Early  initiated  in  all  the  habita 
of  profanenefs'  and  licentioafnefs,  without  even  the  knowledge  of  his 
God  to  prevent  or  to  retrain  him,  what  virtae,  what  (enfe  of  decency, 
can  be  expelled  from  him  ?  He  begins  to  be  a  thief  before  he  has 
ceaied  to  be  a  child.  Green  in  years,  he  is  matured  in  wickedneis. 
A  monftcr  of  depravity  and  brutiftincfs,  hom&nity  and  religion  are  ex- 
tin£^,  or  rather  never  had  a  place  in  his  heart.  Behold  the  unavailing 
anxiety  of  bis  miferable  parents ;  behold  him  **  bring  down  their  grey 
hairs  with  forrow  to  the  grave."'  The  fbllowiAg  foene  wiHr  exhibit  him 
confiriaed  in  the  pra^ice  of  every  crime  at  which  human  nature  re« 
volts.  He  is  a  common  plunderer  and  alTaffin.  He  violates  no  rale 
of  juHice,  for  he  never  was  acquainted  with  any.  He  has  no  fend* 
ments  of  compailion ;  compaiHon  he  never  met  with,  compaiSon  he 
never  felt;  and  he  falls  a  victim  to  laws  which  he  had  never  con- 
£dcred;  of  which  indeed  he  had  perhaps  fcarcely  any  knowledge  or 
apprehenilon.  If  we  contemplate  the  unhappy  female,  nurtured  in 
£milar  circomilances,  the  pathos  is  the  fame,  with  the  additional  hor* 
xors  of  proftitutioi),  difeafe,  fedudion  of  others^  and  tvcry  curfe  which 
beadty,  unprotected  by  principle^  can  bring  upon  the  polleflbr  and  the 
world.' 

A  youth,  whofe  conduft  **  brought  down  the  grey  hairs 
**  of  his  parents  with  forrow  to  the  grave,"  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  a  virtuous  education.  At  any  rate,  the 
cxprefRon,  •'  he  violate*  no  rule  of  juftice,  for  he  never  was 
*«  acquainted  with  any,"  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  atheiflical. 
•<  The  Gentiles,"  fays  St.  Paul,  "  Ihew  the  work  of  the 
^'  law  written  on  their  hearts." 

The  pifture  of  a  female  profligate  is  flill  more  extraordi- 
nary.   In  a  fermon  preached  at  the  Magdalen  chapel,  he 
•  thus  defer ibes  the  fituation  of  the  unhappy  candidates  for 
that  moft  isrnominious  of  all  charities  : 

*  .^nd  you,  my  young  friends;  gaiety,  perhaps,  or  the  hopes  of  en- 
tertainment, mdy  have  invited  fome  of  you  to  the  moft  edifying  of  fpec- 
tacles.  Come  then,  and,  in  the  houfe  of  penitence,  learn  the  neceility 
of  attending  feduloufly  to  the  leiTohs  of  confcience.  Let  thefe  unhappy 
iinners  tell  their  tale  of  woe ;  let  them  teli  you  what  remorfe,  what  ap<^ 
prehenfions  they  experienced  on  their  iirft  fatal  derelidion  of  virtue;  let 
them  defciifae  the  painful  confiidb  be^een  modefty  and  hanger,  be- 
tween honour  and  poverty,  when  reduced  to  the  fimmeful  ncceffity  of 
.general  proftitution  $  let  them  tell  you  how  they  wandered  defoUte 
and  friendiefs,  and  wanted  perhaps  a  morfel  of  bread  to  fadsfy  the 
cravings  of  nature;  how  they  paiTed  the  wintry  night  expofed  to  all 
the  rigour  of  the  elements,  nor  even  in  the  tents  of  wickednefs  could 
$nd  a ihelter,  or  where  to  lay  their  heads;  let  them  tell  you  the  va- 
riety of  anguiih  they  have  experienced ;  the  brutal  treatment,  the  in- 
.  folent  and  inhuman  injuries  to  which  they  have  fubmitted ;  the  difeafe, 
the  penury,  they  have  endured;  the  atrocioas  and  defperate  crimes  in 

which 
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tvhich  liiey  have  been  hidoeed  to  take  a  pait«  While  yoar  hearts  ytt 
melt  with  i|he  afie^mg;  detail,  behold  the  miferable  wreck  of  beauty 
and  of  health  $  behdd  the  delicacy  of  yoodi  imtiaiciy  flnkHig  under  ti^e 
infirmitiea  of  age ! ' 

Omitting  the  indecent  and  innipioud  comparifon  between  a 
ftrumpet  not  kmiving  whre  to  lay  her  had  in  a  brothel,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  in  the  wildern^fs^  would  not  the 
defcriptioo  here  given  of  the  unhappy  Ma^alenes,  as  ob- 
jeSs  of  deteftation  as  v^ell  as  compamon,  a  dkfcription  given 
in  their  mm  prefrncey  tend  to  harden  their  hearts,  and,  by 
marking  them  as  objefts  of  perpetual  fhaiine»  prevent  the 
poffibility  of  thek  retumlnr  to  the  paths  of  virtue  ? 

In  this  volume  there  are,  however,  fi>me  tolerable  effays; 
bm  thty  contain  many  defefls,  both  with  regard  to  matter 
and  ftyie. 

Akt.  Vlll.  Hiftmcal  and  Political  Remarks  upon  the  Tariff 
pf  the  Ckmnwrcial  Treaty ;  with  PrMminary  Obf&rvMons» 
8vo«   2s.  6d.  ftitched.    Cadell.    London,  1787. 

TT  is  the  objeft  of  the  Preliminary  Obfervations,  whidi 
■*  arc  prefixed  in  this  publication  to  the  Hiftorical  and  Fo.- 
litical  Remarks,  tq  point  out  that  revolution  in  the  trading 
fyflem  of  Eurone  which  was  effcifted  by  an  acknowledge* 
ment  of  the  inoepe^dciit.fovereignty.of  the  United  States  of 
Holland  at  the  treaty  of  Munlier ;  and  to  consider  its  prinr 
cipal  variations  and  improvements  fince  that  period,  in  a 
dedudioa  of  fome  remarkable  fafte  from  the  hlAories  of 
^France  ati^  England.  Having  come  down  to  the  prefent 
times,  the  author  gives  a  plain  apcouiit  of  the  late  treaty  of 
navigation  and  commerce  with  Frapce,  varying  the  Itylc 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  his  own  manner.; 
Tbecaufe,  as  he  juftly  obferv^s,  by  varying  the  fituation  of  a 
pifture  there  is  fometimes  a  ghance  ot  exhibiting  .it  in  fuch 
a  light  as  ihall  produce  a  more  ftriking  efie^t,  and  difcover 
beauues  and  connexions  which  had  before  eicaped  the  eye 
of  the  obfervcf^  The  hiftory  of  treaties  of  commerce  is 
giveain  a  perfpiouous  and  faithful  manner  ;  and  the  nature 
and  objeAs  o£  the  laie  commercial  treaty,  in  which  this 
country  is  ib  much  concerned,  is  unfolded  with  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance of  candour,  fo  perfed  a  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft, 
and  fuch  liberality  of  lehtiment  and  univerfal  philanthropy, 
that  we  ^re  induced  to  confider  the  author  as  a  great  an4 
free  fpiriir,  who,  in  the  charafter  of  a  citizen  of  Uxe  world, 
is  fincerc.y  concerned  for  the  general  good  of  mankind,    \i 
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16  evidenj^,  however,  that  be  is  a  w^rm  frieod  to  the  treaty^ 
which,  both  in  the  Prelinaitiary  Obfervations  and^thc  Re- 
marks on  the  .Tariff  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  he  ihcws  to 
be  mutually  advantageous  both  to  France  and  England^ 
And,  indeed,  fairn^f$  and  reciprocity  of  advantage  is  the 
€rfe£Hon  of  any  treaty;  for  without  thefe  no  treaty  caa 
c  permanent.  Agreeably  to  thefe  enlarged  and  juft  views, 
pur  author  rej^fts  the  chicanery  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Italian  politiciaQs  into  their  negopiations  about  two  cen« 
turies  ^go,  whei>  Italy  was  dilirefled  by  France  and  Spain  ; 
^nd  founds  his  maxims  on  the  law  of  nations,  which,  be 
rightly  observes,  is,  to  individual  communities,  what  the  hw 
of  nature  is  to  individual  men. 

The  author,  having  ftated  the  tariff  of  the  commercial 
treaty,  and  giyen  an  hiftorical  account,  with  remarks  on  the 
various  articles  of  commerce  which  it  comprehends,  con-» 
eludes  the  whole  of  this  accurate  treatife  with  general  rev 
lieftions,  from  yy^hjcfe  we  ihall  extraS  the  following : 

*  It  u  in  fuch  (rich)  countries  that  the  happy  effeda  of  liberal  rewaid 
are  exemplified  in  a  variety  of  inventions,  condaoiv^  to  the  real  com* 
forts  of  life,  and  in  works  of  ingenuity  and  tafte,  which  innocentlf 
add  to  the  elegancies  of  fociety :  even  exotic  manufadares,  under  (uA 
circumftances,  will  be  tranfplanted  and  carried  to  maturity  with  coiik  * 
paratively  lefs  care  and  expence  than  fortign  vegetables;  afaoCher 
conntry  may  indeed,  in  fome  articles,  enjoy  certain  local  and  natur^ 
advantages, ,  againft  which  competition,  would  hie  imjpolitic ;  and,  in 
fuch  a  caie,- there*  is  no  doubt,  greater  benefit  would  arife  by  becoming 
^ep  customer,  than  by  wafting  capitals  in  extravagant  projeds,  which 
might  be  very  produdiveiy  employed  in  native  ngianufa^lories.  **  It 
would  be  an  unreafonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  fo- 
reign wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and  Burgundy 
in  Britain  J**  and,  in  this  inftancei  it  might  be  for  the  inter^ft  of  a  coun- 
try to  be  underfold  by  foreigners  in  her  own  market ;  but  I  cannot . 
agree  to  make  fo  general  an  application  of  this  rule  au  fome  writers  have 
done,  or  to  fubfcribe  to  that  unquali6ed  pofuion,  tbatj  whenever  a 
manufactory  cannot  Hand  the  tell  of  competition,  the  fooner  it  is  abo* 
liihed  the  better :  great  allowances  fhould  be  made  for  the  perkxikat 
derangemerits  to  which  all  artificial  fyftems  are  lisrble  i  tiOt  are  oor  fa- 
brics, ot  Bk  and  cotton  to  be  immediately  aboliflied,  though  they  may 
not  enjoy  that  unintcrnipted  train  of  (iicoefs  which  vfually  attends  a 
inanui^6^ure  fupplied  with  native  materials  Had  fuch  pc4icy  bten  > 
puHaed,  the  wealth  of  (Joventry  had  ncnier  been  added  to  the  general 
^ock,  nor  Paifley  have  fuppknted  the  filks  of  Spitalfidds,  or  fupplied 
(as  is  known  to  be  the  caie  w>th  that  manufa^ure)  oioft  eountriet  in  - 
Europe  with  its  gauzes.  The  materials  of  the  cotcon  manufactory,  alt 
entirety  of  foreign  growth ;  but  being  eftimated,  as  evtiy  manufa^ry 
ought  to  be,  in  proportion  to  its  power  of  improving  fuch  materials^ 
and  according  to  its  demand  of  (kill  and  labour,  there  ai«  few  which 
fatt  claim  a  pre^pieoce*    It  may  be  doubted  whether^  in  any  branch 

of 
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^  bufinefs,  larger  capitals  are  at  prefent  embarked  than  in  thk;  yet 
k  is  not  nany  years  lince  doubts  were  entertained  how  far  it  might  be' 
expedient  to  encourage  a  manofadure  which  feemed  ^  likely  to  vst^ 
trench  upon  the  intereils  of  our  woollen  trade ;  and  the  fame  ba4 
policy  which  has  oppreiTed  many  other  branches,  was  ibon  after  ex- 
crted  upon  this,  by  fubjedling  its  materials  to  a  duty  on  iaiportation* 
[Nothing  but  that  fuperiority  of  fidll  and  capital,  which  charadlerizesi 
the  trade  of  England,  and  enables  it  to  maintain  the  market  under 
many  difadvantages,  could  have  fupported  the  fabrics  of  Manchefter 
thus  taxed,  againil  the  fpiritcd- exertions  of  the  Rouen  aianufadory^ 
tondoAed  by  an  Englifh  artift,  and  afllHed  in  its  capita!  by  large  pe- 
liodical  (applies  from  government.  That  the  cotton  manufactory  has. 
Id  feme  meafure,  been  injurioiTs  to  the  woollen  branch,  cannot  be 
difpoted ;  but  whether  this  ought  to  be  con£dered  as  an  uniFcrfal  ia- 
jujy«  may  admit  of  doubt ;  fuch  an  fnference  canaot  farely  be  drawn 
iirom  any  influence  it  has  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  iettkmeat, 
cither  in  England  or  Ireland>  nor  from  its  general  effedts  on  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  population.     But,  as  a  proof  to  how  great  a  length 
the  contracted  jealoufies  of  trade  may  be  carried,  we  have  heard  even 
the  linen  manufactory  exclaimed  againil  as  an  exotic.     About  fifteen 
|rcar9  ago,  when  a  bill  was  propofed  for  its  encouragement,  the 
zealoas  advocates  for  the  woollen  trade  were  not  content  to  oppoie 
ike  bill  on  >vhat  might  have  been  admitted  as  tenable  ground ,.  but  at- 
tesRpted  to  convert  a  political  objection  to  the  expediency  of  the 
meafure  into  a  phyfical  impediment  to  the  produdipn  of  the  mate- 
viab  aecefiary  in  this  fabric.     If  it  be  allowed  to  argue  from  oiur 
Jkome  confumption,  we  may  queilion  whether,  under  proper  regula* 
tioot,  our  linen  manufactory  might  not  be  rendered  as  productive  at 
ear  cotton;  for  it  has  been  computed  that  w^e  afford  at  prefent  a 
xnarket.to  Ireland  in  this  article  to  the  amount  of  one  million  f^erling 
amnaally;  and  that,  although  four  fifths  of  this  importation  be  for 
borne  confumption,  we  flill  find  employment  for  oiir  own  manufac- 
tojries  to  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  amount.  Men  who  fufter  themfelves 
to  be  thus  governed  by  the  felfifn  and  iJliberal  principle  of  monopoly, 
wtUfind  perpetual  occafioa  for  jcaloufy  and  alarm,  (ince  every  benefit 
•conferred  upon  another  brancli  of  trade  mult  feem  to  operate  as  an 
injury  to  their  own.     Each  clafs  has  fome  partial  view  to  gratify  for 
its  profefiional  advantage;  that  which  will  fuit  the  Manchefter  trader 
may  pifejudi<^  the  merchant  of  Xeeds ;  and  the  gratification  pf  both 
ihefe  will  raife  an  outcry  in  fiirmingham  and  Stafibrdihire.     But  it  is 
not<  the  flourifiiing  Or  the  declining  ftate  of  any  particular  manufac- 
ture that  neeeflanly  implies  general  ruin*  or  that  ought  to  impede  a 
meafure  falutary  to  the  s:efi.     Minds  truly  patiiotic  are  fwayed  in 
their  operations  by  nobler  motives,  and  aim  at  objeCts  j||^re  exten- 
five  and  important  than  the  gratification  of  private  Lotereft. 
^  *  It  ihould  be  the  objeCt  of  a  commercial  country  to  obierve  a 
icrupulous  impartiality  in  the  extenfion  of  its  care  to  tv^iy  uiiefal 
|>r9nch  of  trade ;  and  to  difiribute  its  bounties  and  protections  in  fuc}i 
an  equal  manner  anoong  all  clafies  of  manufactures  that  they  may 
have  no  private  or  detacned  intereft,  but,  growing  up  together  in  due 
fttbordiuacion,  may  form  one  compaft  fyftem  of  national  induftry.* 

Were 
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VCTerc  the  French  cabinet  weaned  of  their  reftlefi  an^i* 
lion,  axid  were  they  to  adopt  the  fame  juft  and  pacific  fy£- 
tem  of  free  apd  extended  intercourfe  which  is  deicribed 
and  inoulcated  in  thefe  learned  remarks,  we  know  not  of 
any  materiai  abje£^k)n  that  couki  be  made  to  the  commercial 
treaty.  But  in  political  queflions  we  are  |o  confider  not  only 
what  wil!  increale  the  wealth,  Jbut  a!fo  what  will  coatribute 
to  the  relative  power  and  grandeur  of  a  kingdom. 


ArTi;  IX.  SdeS  OdeSyfrom  the  Perjian  Poet  Hafezy  tranjlated 
into  Engiyb  Verfe ;  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By 
yokn  Nott.   4to^  los.  6d,  fevved.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

TiyrR.  Nott  is -the  cnth\3iiaftical  admirer  of  the  ^aftem 
^'^  poetry.  He  is  furprifed  at  the  abfurdity  of  European, 
fcholafs,  who  read  with  avidity  the  works  of  Homer  and' 
Anacr^on,  and  never  look  into  the  performances  of  the 
oriental  writers,  from  whom  they  borrowed  all  their  ideas^ 
Thi^  ibrt  of  declamation  is  not  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
.beidg  refuted,  and  ought  only  to  be  ilated  in  its  naked 
detaiL 

-  Hafez  Rhamet,  the  author  from  whom  thefe  odes  are  fe- 
lefted,  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Chriftian  era. 
His  name  has  long  been  familiar  to  Englifh  ears ;  and  we  are 
accuftomed,  perhaps  juiHy,  to  regard  him  as  the  grcateftof 
all  the  poets  who  have  written  in  the  Ferfian  language. 
The  fpecimen  we  will  feleft  from  this  performance  Ihall 
confift  of  Ibme  account  of  his  life,  the  circumftances  of 
which,  as  they  are  little  known,  may  probably  be  calculated 
to  gf  atify  the  public  curiofity  : 

«  Shiraz,  the  «hicf  city  of  the  province  of  Farfiilan,  the  andent 
feriisy  eave  birth  to  this  eminent  bard,  who  was  born  fome  Where 
about  ihe  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Hegira,  in  the 
rtign  of  the  MoahafFerians,  and  iiourifhed  at  the  time  that  the  fa. 
mous  conqueror  Timor,  or  Tamerlane,  fnbdacd  the  Sultan  Shah 
M^nfor,  totally  overthrowing  the  Modhafferian  dynally.  Such  was 
the  celebrity  of  our  poet*s  fame,  and  in  fuch  e^mation  were  his 
yerfes  held,  that  Tamerlane  invited  hhn  to  vi€t  his  palace  at  Samar* 
tand,  and  gently  reproved  him  for  not  having  mRdc  his  royal  reil. 
dence  the  fubje6t  of  his  fong;  wifhtng,  in  the  truefpirit  6f  eaftern 
pride,  to  have  his  grandeur  recorded  by  a  bard  vrho  feemed  dcltincd 
to  iwiroortality,  Soiiie  envious  poet  and  courtifer,  it  is  faid,  faggefted 
to  this  printf/the  invitation  of  Hafez*,  that  he  inight  become  a  more 
eafy  vr^im  to  his  machinations  and  jealoufy  :  but  the  elegant  replies 
and  good  fenfe  df  fuch  a  fcholar  as  Hafez  reconcile  him  to  Ta- 
Oierlane,  and  averted  the;  blow  his  enemy  aimed  at  fiim. 

'      '  ^         "     <  An 
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<  • 
\  '  An  indance  of  this  occurs  relative  to  tbe  fabjed  of  the  twe]ftft 
ode  in  the  prefent  colle^ion,  where  he  fays  that  **  b6  would  give 
fat  die  mole  on  the  cheek  of  his  beloved  all  Samarcand  aad  ,hok* 
liara.^  Tamerlane*  on  reading  the  ode,  was  fomewhat  difpkafedft 
and  thought  that  Hafe'z  meant  to  depreciate  the  value  of.theie  towns^ 
when  he  would  barter  their  riches  for  the  mole  on  his  favQiiiite's 
cheek ;  upon  which  our  bard  is  reported  to  have  fai^,  <*  How  can.  the 

fifts  of  Hafez  impoveriih  Timur  ?"  Meaning  that  poets,  in  general, 
ad  nothing  to  give ;  and  that  they  might  lavifh  away  kingdoms  in 
thetr  terfesy  without  doing  the  fmalled  injury  to  their  royal  poileffora. 
Tamerlane  acknowledged  that  he  was  more  pkafed  with  the  poet'^t 
wit»  than  with  the  utmoll  panegyric  his  fong  could  have  bellowed.    . 

*  ThQ  Sultan  Ahmed  llekhani  alfo  wifhed  to  purchafc  the  praifeg 
of  Hafez^s  mufe ;  he  made  him  very  liberal  o^crs  tp  allure  aim  to 
his  court,  and  devote  himfelf  wholly  to  his  fervice ;  but  thefe  offers 
were  rejeded,  as  well  as  others  of  equal  advantage  held  out  to  him 
by  a  variety  of  princes. 

*  Once,  indeed,  he  was  tempted,  by  repeated  folicitations,  tp  ,vifit 
the  king  of  Jezdi,  which  was  the  only  time  that  he  ev^er  quieted 
Ids  native  city,  to  which  he  was  iingulariy  attached ;  he  returned 
from  this  prince  not  at  all  benefited  by  royal  munificence,  of  which 
Ite  complains  in  many  pafTages  of  his  poems,  but  more  particularly  in 
tht  following :  **  The  |Cing  of  Hormuz,  whom  I  have  never  feen^, 
loaded  me  with  prefents ;  but  the  monarch  of  Jezdi,  whom  I  hav« 
feen,  and  whofe  fame  I  have  lifted  up  to  heaven,  never  rewarded  me 
with  a  Angle  gift."  Similar  was  his  fate  to  that  of  the  poet  of  Syra* 
cufe,  who  was  treated  in  the  fame  illiberal  manner  by  the  Sicilian  ty* 
rant  Hiero.  Hafez  likevvife  inveighs  bitterly  againil  the  Sultan  Avis, 
who  at  firil  paid  great  court  to  him,  but  foon  after  churlifhiy  withdrew 
his  friendfhip  from  him.  Of  the  Sultan  Shah  Manfor  he  fpeaks  very 
differently  i  his  liberality  and  perfonal  accompliihments  he  extols, 
throughout  one  whole  ode,  in  the  ,hjgjieft  ftrain  of  eulogy.  The 
Shah  Shegia  he  likewife  praifes  for  his  exemplary  clemency.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  Hafez  was  the  very  fcourge  of  the  potentates  of  his 
day,  and  made  exceedingly  free  with  them  in  his  verfes. 

*  Poetry  in  the  Eafl  was  highly  venerated  and  patronized ;  it  wai 
often  thd  amufement  of  nobility,  and  even  of  royalty  itfelf ;  innu- 
merable a3«  the  noble  authors  of  Afia :  it  was  a  recommendation  in 
courts  beyond  all  other  accompliihments  $  and  every  king,  who  iig. 
nalized  himieif  either  in  peace  or  war,  was  ambitious  to  have  hia 
deeds  recorded  by  a  poet  of  repute.  No  wonder  then  that  princes 
were  anxious  to  win  the  favour  of  the  fweet  bard  of  Shiraz. 

*  Immerfed  in  poetic  indolence,  public  life  and  public  honours  had 
no  charms  for  Hafez ;  friendfhip  and  conviviality  were  the  amufe- 
ments  of  his  youth,  in  which  he  feems  freely  to  have  indulged.  Hit 
attachment  to  the  do£lrines  of  the  prophet  is  liable  to  much  iufpicion,^ 
particolarly  where  they  enjoin  a  ftridl  abHinence  from  wine,  and  the 
pleafores  of  the  table  i  nay,  fome  go  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  he  was 
anclined  to  Chrifiianity,  and  that  feveral  paiTages  in  his  works  allude 
|o  the  Mcfiiah.  Hh  latter  days  he  devoted  wholly  to  religion ;  and 
•bferved  a  fmgular  aofterity  of  manners,  embradog  the  ftate  of  facre4 

poverty ; 
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fovtrty :  mftny  have  fqppofed  it  probable  that  he  was  the  fupvrior 
of  Tome  relig^oua  order ;  bat  this  has  not  been  corrediy  afcertfuneiL 
CoAfciencey  perhaps  wounded  by  his  former  irregularity,  urge(i  hiai 
to  thefe  expiatory  feverities  :  but  how  frequent  are  infbuiees  of  thia 
nature !  let  us  remember  that  very  remarkable  penance  of  the  iearnedl* 
Ae  whty,  the  licentious  Fontaine. 

*  Halez  is  allowed  to  have  been  of  no  mean  extraftioo,  having 
received  a  moft  excellent  education  :  he  was  ikilled  in  general  learn- 
ing, but  more  jparticularly  in  juriiprudeoce ;  he  read  upon  religion 
and  laws  in  a  public  college  founded  by  the  Vizier  of  the  Sultan  lie- 
khani,  Haji  Kovam,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  liberality^  and  who 
was  the  patron  of  oor  poet.  Hafez  benehted  much  from  his  genero** 
fity«  as  well  as  from  that  of  other  great  men,  who  had  even  never 
feen  him,  but  who  were  delighted  with  his  works;  notwithfiandin|r 
which,  we  learn  from  himfelf  that  he  experienced  the  common  lot  <2f 
poets;  he  died  poor,  "  Fortune,*'  fays  he,  «  was  cruet  to  me ;  but 
want  is  the  companion  of  virtue/'    .... 

*  It  is  laid  that  at  iome  time  he  was  married,  moft  probably  in  the 
tarly  part  of  life,  to  a  very  amiable  woman,  whofe  death  he  tenderljr 
regrets  in  many  of  his  veries  i  an  ode  of  his  upon  this  fobjedl  has  the 
following  paflage :  **  Bleft  with  fuch  a  wife,  it  was  my  defire  to  pa& 
my  lateft  days  with  her  ^  but  our  wifhes  do  not  always  keep  pace  with 
our  power  of  accomplilhing  them :  worthy  of  a  happier  flate  than  to 
live  with  me,  fhe  fled  to  that  ibciety  of  celeiUal  beings  from  whom 
ihe  derived  her  origin."     \ 

*  But,  whatever  were  his  attachments  to  the  fair  fex,  he  is  accufed 
of  others  much  iefs  to  the  credit  of  human  nature.  As  the  Teian  bari 
had  his  Bathyllns,  and  the  Mantuan  poet  his  Alexis,  fo  the  tuneful 
Shirazian  is  likewiie  fuppofed  to  have  had  his  minion:  many  of  his 
amorous  odes,  which  are  but  too  evidently  addrefled  to  feme  favourite 
youth,  almoft  verify  the  conjefture. 

«  He  lived  in  habits  of  the  flrideft  friendihip  wfeh  Ahmed  Namaki» 
who,  according  to  the  Turkifh  fcholiall  Sudi,  is  the  fame  with  Ahmed^ 
BenUEbtt  Ha&a  El*Jami :  he  wrote  a  work  entided  Enis-UfTabitin, 
whofe  fubje^  is  on  firmnefs  in  adverfity.    Our  poet  mentions  thia. 
friend  of  his  in  die  fourth  ode  of  his  Divan/ 

Though  we  are  by  no  means  difpofedto  agree  with  Mr.. 
Nott,  that  the  lludy  of  the  Ferfian  ought  to  fuperfede,  or 
to  have  the  preference  over  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  lan- 

fuage,  we  however  readily  acknowledge  with  bim  that  it  ia 
ighly  difgraceful  that  perfons,  intrufted  in  anv  important 
degree  with  the  government  and  affairs  of  the  Britifh  Eall- 
Irtdies,  fhould  be  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people  to 
h^  governed.  We  are  forry  to  add,  that  the  translations  of 
IVlr.  Nott,  however  they  may  be  calculated  to  alfiil  the  ac-. 
quifition  of  the  Perfian  language,^  do  not  give  us  m  very  fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  Perfian  poetry.  As  this  may  feenti 
rather  a  harfh  imputation,  either  upon  the  venerable  name 
of  Hafez^  or  upon  the  induftrioiis  exertions  of  his  tranilator^ 

"  ^     ••    '-    we 
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we  win  juftify  it  by  a  very  fhort  fpccimen.  In  the  following 
ftanza  Mr.  Nott  finds  a  ftriking  rcfemblance  to  the  well- 
known  fbng  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  beginning  *«  This  bottle's  the 
ibn  of  our  table."  If  the  elegant  author,  adds  be,  had  not 
Hafez  in  view  when  it  was  written,  he  was  at  leaft  animated 
with  a  truly  Hafezian  fpirit : 

*  Wine's  the  fon,  the  moon,  fweet  foulf 
We  win  call  the  waning  bowl : 
Brine  the  fun,  and  bring  him  foon. 
To  the  bofom  of  the  moon  I  * 

We  are  afraid  that  extrafts  of  the  Vedam  and  Conferences 
of  Kreefhna  cannot  be  impofed  upon  us  for  the  fublimeft 
cffforts  of  the  human  mind. 


Art.  X.  Helps  to  a  right  Decijion  upon  the  Merits  of  the  late 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France.  Addrejfed  to  the  Members 
of  both  Hmfe's  ef  Parliament.  8vo.  is.  flitched.  Debrett. 
London,  1787. 

^IpHE  authoi-  of  this  little  traft  fliews  that  a  treaty  between 
^  England  and  France  had  often  been  meditated  before 
the  late  fettlement,  though  never  executed.  Having  given 
3  fliort  Iketch  of  the  hiftory  of  our  commercial  treaties,  or 
rather  ncgociations^  with  France,  he  proceeds  to  confider 
two  queitions  which  naturally  arife  out  of  this  fubjeft.  The 
firft  queftion  is,  "  If  it  has  not  hitherto  been  judged  wife 
**  or  neceffary  to  have  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
•*  how  has  it  become  wife  or  neceffary  to  have  one  now  ?" 
The  fecond,  "  Is  the  prefent  treaty  fo  effentially  different, 
**  and  the  (late  of  the  nation*s  commerce  fo  greatly  altered, 
•<  that  the  prefent  treaty  ought  to  be  approved  by  parlia- 
*<  ment,  akhough  that  of  171 3  was  juftly  reprobated  P' — la 
order  to  give  a  proper  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions  he  takes  2 
brief  review  of  the  progrefs  of  the  trade  of  England  for  the 
two  laft  centuries:  This  trade  he  fhews  has  been  conti- 
nually increafing  from  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  That  treaty,  he  thinks,  did  not  make 
fufHcient  provifion  for  a  market  in  France  for  Britifh  mer- 
chandize ;  a  defeft  which  has  been  remedied  by  the  late 
treaty.  From  thefe  and  other  fadis  he  concludes,  on 
grounds  that  appear  folid, 

*  That  the  circumftances  of  dreat-Britain  are  now  very  different,' 
in  refpe^  to  the  ftate  of  her  manufa£lures,  from  what  they  were  in 
ihe  year  xjii^  will  readily  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  eftimate 
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1  have  given  of  the  articles  expefted  to  be  imported  from  France, 
had  the  Utrecht  treaty  of  commerc(&  been  ratified,  with  the  late  efli- 

^  mate .  of  the  value  of  our  ieveral  manufadlures ;  for  it  mail  appear 
irom  thence  that  our  manufa£lures  of  linen,  hemp,  iron,  paper,  and 
glafs^  have  now  reached  fuch  full  perfei^ion,  as  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  being  overpowered  or  underfold .  by  French  fabrics  of  the  fame 
denomination,  fubje^l  to  a  duty  of  1 2  per  cent,  upon  their  importa* 
tion  into  Great  Britain.  Even  our  filk  ipanufadures,  I  doubt  not, 
might  riik  the  competition  with  the  like  advantage  as  is  given  to  the 
leather ;  but,  as  France  has  that  material  within  herfelf,  and  Eng- 
land inufl  import  it,  there  was  much  prudence  in  excluding  it  en- 
tirely from  the  tariff;  for  to  whatever  height  of  excellence  any  na- 
tion Qiay  bring  her  manufadlnre  of  a  foreign  material,  it  will  be  found, 
in  the  courfe  of  things,  that  the  country,  which  pofTeffes  the  material 
within  herfelf,  will  one  day  rival  her  in  it,  if  the  government  of  the 

~  latter  be  not  greatly  defective.  Nor  will  I  allow  the  wool  of  Spain 
to  be  ao.  inilance  to  theconlrary,-  for  that  country  was.  in  poileilion 
of  the  woollen  manufadory  when  (he  voluntarily  drove  the  manu- 
fadorers  out  of  Grenada  :  fhe  has  fince  feen  her  error,  and  her  manu- 
fafture  is  now  in  a  thriving  ftate ;  and  I  will  venture  to  foretel,  that, 
early  in  the  next  century,  Ihe  will  find  it  her  intcreft  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  her  wool ;  a  circum fiance  that  Britifli  minifters 
ought  to  look  forward  to,  and  provide  againft  in  good  time  ;  and  if 
any  treaty  of  commerce  be  negociating  with  Spain,  a  diredion  to  that 
purpofe  would  berno  improper  article  in  the  inftrudions  to  our  new 
ambailador,  whofe  known  zeal  and  ability  in  his  country's  fervice  are 
good  warrants  of  his  fuccefs.' 

As  far  as  reafoning  or  experience  can  give  us  any  ground 
of , anticipation,  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  if  we 
haye  relpedl  not  to  political  and  diftant  confequences,  but  to 
immediate  lofs  and  gain,  is  clearly  in  favour  of  Englaricl. 


Art.  XI.    Hijiory  of  the  internal  Affairs  of  ihe  United  Pro* 
vincesy  front  the  fear  1780  to  the  Commencement  of  Hojiili-^ 
'  ties  in  fune  I'jS'],     8vo«   5s,    boards.    Robinfons.     Lon- 
don, 1787. 

'T'HE  fubjeft  of  this  performance  muft,  at  this  moment, 
"^  be  in  a  confiderable  degree  interefting  to  every  one  who 
concerns  himfelf  in  any  fort  with  the  political  tranladtions 
of  Europe.  The  fort  ot*  intelligence  that  is  conveyed  to  the 
multitude  of  readers,  through  the  channel  ot  our  public 
newfjpapers,  refpefting  foreign  affairs,  will  always  be  tound, 
by  the  attentive  obferver,  in  a  High  degree  imperfeft,  de- 
fultory,  contradictory,  and  confuled.  The  internal  tranf- 
aftiorfe  of  France,  during  the  pfefent  year,  alFord  a  ftriking 
initance  of  this.  The  iprings  that  have  given  rife  to  the 
Eng.Rev.  Vol. X.Oa.  1787,    '  T  vari- 
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variablenefs  of  her  counfels ;  the  fchemes  of  De  Calonne^ 
and  his  fubfcquent  difgrace  ;  the  principles  of  the  impit  ter* 
ritoriale  and  the  impit  fur  le  timbre ;  the  purpofes  they  were 
defigned  to  ferve ;  and  the  merits  of  the  controverfy  be-* 
tween  the  king  and  his  parliaments ;  are  not  io  much  as 
gueffed  by  one  in  a  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  me- 
tropolis. Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  in  the  firft  ia- 
ftance,  that  any  given  tranfaftion  is  important  and  intcrcft- 
ing  in  its  own  nature,  the  writer  is  entitled  to  fome  ihare 
of  our  acknowledgments^  who  endeavours  to  difentangle  the 
chaos,  under  the  form  of  which  it  is  prelented  to  the  mere 
Enelifh  reader ;  who  collefts  in  one  comprehenfive  view  the 
various  lights  that  are  thrown  upon  it  by  foreign  prints, 
public  papers,  and  occaiional  pamphlets;  and  who  makes 
ufe  of  that  degree  of  private  intelligence,  which  can  fcarcely 
fail,  more  or  lefs,  to  fuggeft  itfelf  to  any  one  who  fele6ts 
from  the  general  mafs  of  topics  one  particular  objeft  for  his 
attention* 

If  this  be  true  with  refpeft  to  almoft  every  country  in 
Europe,  it  is  emphatically  lb  with  refpeft  to  the  repubUc  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  extreme  complication  of  her 
conftitution,  the  regular  and  fyftematical  confufion  that  per- 
vades all  her  tranfaflions,  are  fuch  as  no  uninitiated  reader, 
and  who  lights  by  chance  upon  a  paragraph  in  a  newijpaper, 
Can  reafonably  expeft  to  unfold.  Such  then  is  the  talk  that 
the  hlftorian  of  a  recent  affair  has  to  perform ;  and  it  has, 
in  our  opinion,  been  performed  with  lome  degree  of  fuccefs 
in  the  volume  before  us.  The  author  has  brought  to  this 
enigmatical  fubje£i  a  competent  degree  of  mduftry,  a  clear 
and  mafcuUne  underftanding,  and  a  correft,  perfpicuous, 
and  nervous  ftyle.  It  cannot  fairly  be  expefted  that  a  book, 
written  under  thefe  circumftances,  can  carry  us  into  the  fe- 
cret  confultations  of  cabinets,  and  the  hidden  fprings  of  po- 
litical combinations,  with  the  fame  knowledge  and  fuccefs  as 
a  hiftory  that  treats  of  matters  that  have  paffed  a  century 
ago.  If  the  reader  comes  with  this  expeftation  to  the  work 
before  us,  he  will  unqueltionably  be  difappointed.  How 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Stewarts 
by  the  various  documents  that  have  been  prefented  to  the 
public  during  the  prelent  reign ;  the  Hate  papers  of  Mac- 
pherfon ;  the  colledlions  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple ;  and  the  vo-v 
lumes  that  have  been  publilhed  under  the  name  of  the  £arl 
of  Clarendon  ? 

The  writer  of  the  hiftory  we  are  confidering  has  not  only 
ilated  many  recent  faSs  in  a  new  light,  bqt  has  employed. 
upon  them  a  peculiar  and  uncommon  mode  of  thinking.  Tht 
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iinaniiiiity  of  this  country,  in  its  fentiments  refpefting  the 
difleiiiions  of  Holland,  has  appeared  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  While  adminiftration  have  been  calling  forth  all 
the  energies  of  which  they  are  capable,  for  the  fupport  of 
the  canie  of  the-ftadtholder,  the  leaders  of  oppofition,  whe- 
ther influenced  bjr  the  ties  of  blood  and  alliance,  or  animated 
by  »  comprehenuve  view  of  continental  affairs,  and  an  at- 
tachment to  the  balance  of  Europe,  are  known  to  have 
been  equally  zealous  on  the  fame  fide.  All  men  feverely 
rrcnfijre  the  unn^crited  perfecution  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
the  obftinate,  the  felfim,  and  ungenerous  policy  of  his^  op- 
jponents";  the  miferies  of  an  ariftocratical  government ;  and 
the  blindneis  and  delulion  of  a  party  who  have  afted  under 
the  influence  of  France,  and  are  prepared  to  facrifice  the 
intereft  of  their  country  to  the  finhfter  views  of  that  infi- 
dious  court.  Amidit  this  torrent  of  opinion,  our  author 
hath  thought  proper  to  plant  himfelf  in  the  breach,  and  to 
afiert  the  beneficial  confequences  that  would  arife  from  a 
fuccefsful  refiftance  to  the  party  of  the  ftadtholder.  We 
Would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  warrant  this  novel  fen- 
timent,  or  even  to  decide  whether  it  has  originated  in  the 
love  of  freedom  and  truth,  of  which  we  acknowledge  the 
performance  to  carry  the  ftriking  marks,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  love  of  firigularity.  We  will,  however,  permit 
the  writer  to  fpeak  for  himfelf,  and  prefent  to  our  readers  a 
ipecimen  of  his  reafoning : 

*  Sdch  arc  the  confiderations  that  naturally  fuggell  thcmfelves  in 
the  prefent  controvcrfy  between  the  ftadtholder  and  the  deliberative 
Hates  of  Holland ;  and  perhaps  an  impartial  and  juft  reafoner  will 
not  feel  himfelf  inclined  warmly  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  either  of 
thefc  parties.  The  advocates  of  the  ftadtholder,  particularly  fuch 
as  are  at  a  diftance  from  the  fcene  of  action,  have  taken  much  pains 
to  keep  every  confideration  of  a  dilFerent  nature  out  of  fight,  and  to 
jeeprefent  this  as  the  whole  of  the  bufinefs  now  in  agitation.  But,  in 
reality,  the  queflion  between  the  monarchical  and  the  ariftocratical 
branches  of  the  conftitution  of  Holland  will  appear,  to  a  philofo- 
phrcal  mind,  in  a  very  trivial  light,  in  comparifon  of  the  conteft  that 
ha^  been  carried  on  fince  the  year  1783  in  the  different  towns  of  - 
the  republic.  The  citizens  of  Holland  are  not  treated  with  the 
fmalleft  regard  by  the  original  conftitution  of  the  republic.  They 
are  conlidered  as  mere  machines,  fubordinate  to  the  will,  and  born 
to  .defend  the  prerogatives  of  their  fuperiors.  But  the  Dutch  have 
now,  with  a  magnanimity  and  firmncfs  that  have  few  examples, 
ihaken  off  this  fituation  of  contempt:  They  have  afpired  to  demo- 
cratical  liberty.  And  if  it  will  perhaps  be  fcund  that  they  have  not 
carried  their  ideas  upon  this  fubjed  to  the  length  of  its  warmeft  ad- 
mrrers,  yet  many  of  their  proviftons,  and  particularly  that  of  a  col* 
lege  of  tribunes,  who  ihall  have  a  ftiare  in  the  ele^ion  of  the 
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xnagiilrates  and  the  government  of  the  republic,  mud  conilitate  aor 
important  acquilition. 

*  It  has  been  obferved,  by  fome  of  the  friends,  and  by  many  of 
the  enemies,  of  democratical  government,  that  its  proper  field  is  the 
legiilation  of  a  ^fingle  town.  It  has  been  faid,  that,  in  an  extenfiT^ 
territory,  a  government  of  this  fort  can  never  be  profperous  and 
ilrong ;  and  the  difadvantages  that  attend  it  have  beea  laborioailT' 
difcufTed.  Thefe  objedlions  certainly  will*  not  be  admitted  io  their 
urmoft  force  by  the  friends  of  liberty ;  but  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
yield  them  fome  degree  of  attention.  It  has  juftly  been  obferved, 
that  in  America  a  valuable  experiment  is  now  carrying  on  for  the  vin- 
dication of  the  charadler  of  republicanifm ;  and  it  is  extremely  to 
be  defired  that  it  may  have  a  happy  and  a  favourable  iiffue.  But  the 
experiment  in  Holland  is  little  lefs  entitled  to  our  attention ;  and  it 
Is  by  no  means  accompanied  with  the  fame  degree  of  uncertainty  and 
hazard.  In  this  inftance  the  experiment  is  exactly  fuch  as  the  mofl 
cautious  would  deiire.  It  reils  in  Angle  towns,  where  a  democracy 
ican  feldomeil  be  productive  of  mifchief;  and  it  meliorates,  but  does 
not  fubvert,  the  general  conllitucion  of  the  ilates  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

*  It  is  difgracefal  to  Great-Britain  and  to  Europe  that  the  true  fiate 
of  this  que iiion  has  been  fo  little  confidered  ;  and  that  it  has  been  fuf- 
Tered  to  be  in  a  manner  loft  in  the  filly  controverfy  of  the  ariflocracy 
and  the  ftadtholder.  The  democratical  reform  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, befide  all  its  other  advantages,  has  proceeded  upon  the 
nobleft  and  moft  fubftantial  bafis.  The  {pirit  of  the  volunteers  of 
'Ireland  has  frequently  been  a  fubjed  of  admiration  and  encomium. 
The  inftitution  has  been  equally  fuccefsful  and  refpedtable  in  the  re- 
public of  Holland.  And,  as  the  chara<fler  of  the  Dutch  is  the  re- 
yerfe  of  that  of  the  Jrifh,  as  the  former  are  not  lefs  diflinguifhed  for 
inflexibility  and  perieverance  than  the  latter  for  ficklenefs  and  ca* 
price,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inftitution  will  be  produdive  of  a 
more  permanent  effedl.  In  a  word,  the  banner  of  liberty,,  that  is 
now  unfurled  from  the  walls  of  Utrecht,  demands  the  benediction  of 
every  friend  to  mankind  ;  and  the  caufe  of  the  democracy  of  Holland 
needs  only  to  be  underftood,  in  order  to  its  being  confecrated  to<|)er« 
petual  veneration. 

'  The  fuccefs  of  the  citizens  of  Holland  cannot  naturally  admit 
of  hefitation.  There  never  was  a  people  that  was  enflaved,  who 
were  determined  to  be  ftce.,  If  left  to  themfelves,  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  If  we  can  fuppofe  them  to  be  attacked  by  the  united 
power  of  Great-Britain  and  Pruffia,  and  deferted  by  France,  they 
may  be  borne  down  for  a  time,  but  their  caufe  can  only  be  deftroyed 
with  their  exiftcnce.  The  northern  Hercules  may  cut  olF  the  heads 
of  the  Lernacn  Hydra,  but  they  will  infallibly  fprout  again,  more 
fierce  and  numerous  than  ever.  Thus  a  new  republic  of  the  pureft 
kind  is  about  to  fpring  up  in  Europe ;  and  the  flame  of  liberty, 
which  was  firft  excited  in  America,  and  has  lince  communicated  itfelf 
in  a  manner  more  or  lels  perfe^  to  fo  many  other  countries.  Lids 
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fdr  for   the  produdion    of  confequences  not  lefs  exteniive  than 
falutary.  * 

*  With  refped  to  the  queftion^  Whether  or  not,  in  the  iiTue  of 
this  controverfy,  the  ofHce  of  the  fladtholder  fhall  any  longer  be 
permitted  to  exifl  ?  this  is  a  matter  of  very  inferior  confideration. 
That  thei  ariflocracy  fhould  remain,  is  eifential  to  the  welfare  of 
Holland.  Wherever  riches  have  been  in  any  great  degree  accumu^ 
lated,  and  the  inequality  of  mankind  has  made  any  conitderabie  pro* 
grefs,  a  pure  democracy  cannot  long  exifl.  It  is  abfurd  for  us  tp 
fuppofe  to  ourfelves  the  poor  giving  laws  to  the  rich,  and  tKe  aiFairs 
of  a  country  dlreded  by  thofe  who  poiTefs  the  fmalled  fhare  of  its 
property.  The  influence  of  property  muft  in  fome  manner  be  ex- 
erted; and  it  is  better  to  open  to  it  an  eafy  and  moderate  channel, 
than  to  fuffer  it,  either  by  itji  iiniiler  proceeaings  to  underoune  the 
manners  of  the  people,  or,  by  the  violence  of  its  refentments,  to 
(hake  the  fabric  of  the  ({ate.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  uhdouhtedly 
an  objed  of  oppoficion  to  the  democracy  fo  long  as  he  ihall  remain 
inflexibly  determined  to  refill  their  claims.  If  he  (hall  ceafe  from 
this  abfurd  and  injurious  conduct,  it  will  then  be  time  lo  con£der  the 
compromifes  that  may  be  made,  and  the  conceilions  that  may  be 
granted  to  him.  The  province  of  Holland  fhewed,  no  longer  ago 
than  in  the  negociation  of  Mr.  de  Rayneval,  that  they  were  willing 
to  preferve  his  oflice  under  certain  flipulations.  Provided  the  ariflo- 
-^atical  and  democratical  branches  be  eftabliftied  on  their  proper 
ba£s,  it  may  then  be  allowable  to  confider  whether  or  not  they  (hall 
admit  a  third  power  in  the  conllitution ;  though  they  will  probably  do 
better  with  only  the  other  two.*  .1 

But,  even,  while  we  are  writing,  the  fituation  of  affairs  id 
totally  altered.  On  the  thirteenth  of  September  the  Pruffian 
droops  entered  the  territories  of  the  republic;  and,  in  one 
week,  they  have  marched  from  the  extremity  of  Guelder- 
land  to  the  refidence  of  the  Hague,  withowt  encountering 
the  fmalleft  refiftance,  or  ftiedding  one  drop  of  bloody  The 
town  of  Utrecht,  the  center  of  democratical  exertion,  has 
•been  abandoned;  and  the  ftates  of  Holland,  the  gpeat 
Jeaders  of  the  ariftocpacy,  have  come -ifif  with  tb^  rnoft-^b- 
jeft  fubmiffions.  Nothing  at  prefent  rerhains  but  ttie  capital 
of  Amfterdam,  and  the  barren  and  uninviting  province  of 
North  Holland,  which  lies  in  the  rear  of  the  capital. 
Through  this 'little  referve  of  territory  the  mod  alarming 
diffenfions  prevail,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  oppofition  ap- 
pear to  have  affumed  a  countenance  fpirited,  refolute;  and 
determined.  Whether  the  French,  under  a  new  and  ill- 
ieated  miniftry,  will  march  to  the  relief  of  their  part izans? 
and  whether,  if  they  do,  Amfterdam  can  hdd  out  till  their 
arrival  ?  are  the  only  queftions  thatremain  to  be  determined. 
If  they  be  determined  in  the  negative,  the  whole  feries  of 
jrefolutions,   the  fruit  of  feven  years  policy  and  intrigo*, 
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will  appear  to  hav^  been  Iwept  away  in  a«  many  days.  But 
even  fLould  that  happen,  the  laft  ftruggles  of  the  Dutcl^ 
coQftitution  may  ftill  form  an  interefting  objed  of  inquiry^ 
before  the  deatening  and  barbarous  din  oi  arms  bad  dared 
to  filence  the  murmurs  of  party,  and  the  more  ferious  claims 
of  independence  and  privilege.  When  the  city  of  Troy  was 
buried  m  general  conflagration  and  ruin,  it  was  yet  a  natural 
obje£t  of  curiofity  to  fay,  here  flood  the  palace  of  Laomedon 
and  Priam  ;  at  this  gate  pafTed  the  tender  interview  oF 
Heftor  and  Andromache  ;  and  under  the  ihade  of  this  tre^ 
their  gallant  chieftain  roufed  his  citizens  to  defend  their  ins- 
dependence,  their  families,  and  their  altars ! 
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Art.  XII.     Clufi*    8yp.    5s.    hoards.    Robinfb^s.     Lon-. 
don,  1787. 

rpHE  author  of  this  performance  is  well  known,  by  his 
^    preceding  produ6lions,  for  one  of  thoie  gentlemen  au- 
thors who  write  for  their  amufement.     Of  perfbns  pf  thia 
clafs  we  have  frequent  examples,  who  pofTefs  a  competent 
ihare  of  natural  fenfe,  but  who  can  never  bring  themfelvea 
to  engage  in  any  laborious  and  regular  purfuit.    They  are 
,.alvvays  bufy,  and  always  idle.     They  cannot  fumroon  up. 
the  refolution   which  is    indifpenfable   to   the   produ^ion 
of  a  great  public  benefit  5  yet,  if  we  call  up  the  total  of 
their  lives,  they  will  be  found  to  have  been  as  aifiduoiis 
and  perfevering  ^s  the  moft  difinterefted  and  heroical  cha-! 
xadlers.    From  fuch  perfops  as  thefe  we  are  to  expeft  pro-t 
dudions  iimilar  to  the;  volume  before  us ;  compilations  of 
the  fayings  of  others,  witjiout  the  addition  of  any  thing  very 
confiderable  from  their  owa  flock ;  boojcs  that  will  amuie 
US,  feut  from  whicl^  wib  cannot  reafonably  expeft  to  rife  ei- 
.  ther  th^  wifer  or  the  better,    It  would  be  idle  for  fuch  men 
to  look  for  immprtality,  or  \o  expe£l  to  rank  with  author^i 
who  have  been  a  blefling  to  ■  the  world,  and  an  honour  to. 
human  nature^  With  this  defcription  we  fcarcely  apprehend 
that  Mr.  Twifs  will  be  difpleafed.     Aiming  at  nothing  that 
was  elevated  or  fublime,  i^  is  npt  to  be  wo^idered  at  if  he  baa 
not  attained  either. 

Among  many  curipus  extradls  which  Mr.Twi.fs  has  made, 
from  a  variety  of  bpoks,  relative  to  his  favourite  game,  and 
it  was  bis  plan  to  omit  no  pafTage  in  any  European  author 
in  which  there  \yas  an  aUufion  to  chefs,  we  have  thought 
the  following  to  be  one  of  thofe  which  was  befl  entitled  to 
police.    It  is  an  extradl  from  a  boojc  publiffced  fifty  yeaw 
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ago,  undef  the  appellation  of  the  Dutch  Spe£l;ator;  and 
therefore  may  ferve  as  a  fpecitnen  of  the  ikill  and  addrefs  of 
that  nation  in  the  art  of  mifcellaneous  writing  : 

*  Being  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  A.  with  two  friends,  after  dinner  we 
fat  down  to  a  pool  at  picquet ;  jud  as  we  h^d  begun  to  play,  our 
landlord's  nephew  joined  us,  and  immediately  exprefled  his  afloniih- 
ment  ^at  perfons  of  our  age  and  underltanding  could  mifpend  their 
time  in  (huffling,  dealing,  throwing  oat  and  picking  up  again,  a 
parcel  of  children's  prints ;  and,  according  to  the  event  of  fu,ch  a 
divifion,  pay  or  receive  each  other's  money. 

'  We  thanked  him  for  his  favourable  opinion  of  our  underfland. 
ing ;  but  his  uncle  aiked  him  where  he  had  learnt  fuch  politenefs  as 
to  praife  people  for  their  good  fenfe,  and  at  the  fame  time  iniinuate 
that  he  took  them  for  fools.  Now,  continued  he,  were  I  to  tell  you 
I  am  aftoniihed  that  you  can  fit  a  whole  evening  with  your  brain  on 
the  rack  only  to  move  little  images  from  place  to  place  on  a  fquare 
board  ;  not  in  hopes  of  any  pecuniary  advantage;  but  from  a  defire 
of  being  thought  more  fubtle  than  your  antagonift  ,*  would  it  not  be 
the  fame  thing  as  if  I  told  you  that  I  confidered  chefs-players  as 
fools;  and  you,  who  own  you  would  negle£t  your  meals  in  purfuit 
of  this  game,  as  one  of  the  greateii  ?" 

*<  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  nephew,  <'  how  you  can  compare 
cards  with  chefs ;  as,  at  cards,  many  filly  women  and  children  are 
frequently  winners ;  whereas,  to  play  at  chefs  requires  a  mathema- 
tical genius,  and  the  viclory  is  to  be  afcribed  folely  to  one's  own  fkill, 
and  by  no  means  to  blind  chance.  I  even  doubt,  whether  playing 
well  at  chefs  is  not  a  ftep  towards  being  a  good  general ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  efleemed  fo  noble  a  game  as  to  be  the  objedt  of  glory  rather  than 
of  gain."  His  uncle  replied,  *<  It  may  be  fo ;  but  what  have  you  to 
fay  in  excufe  for  yourfelf  when  you  play  with  Mr.  L.  who  gives 
you  the  queen  and  a  knight  ?  Many  women,  and  even  boys,  are  to 
be  met  with  who  apparently  ihew  as  much  judgment  in  the^  conduct 
of  their  game  as  the  wileft  man.  The  mathematical  genius  which 
you  require,  I  efieem  as  nothing;  becaufe  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  who  know  not  even  the  meaning  of  the  word  mathematics^  and 
who,  notwithfianding,  conquer  many  mathematicians.  He  who  pof- 
feiTes  a  good  memoria  iocalisy  and  who  plays  by  routine^  will  always 
win  the  game  of  another,  whofe  vivacity  leads  him  from  his  original 
plan.  You  fay  that,  in  this  your  favourite  game,  the  vi^^ory  is  to 
be  afcribed  folely  to  your  fuperior  penetration  ;  you  ought  to  have 
added,  to  the  miftakes  of  your  antagonili,  or  to  chance ;  becaufe, 
between  equal  players,  if  they  both  play  corredly,  he  whQ  has  the 
move  will  win  the  game  ;  and  to  determine  who  is  to  have  this  fird 
move,  it  is  cuftomary  either  to  take  a  black  pawn  in  one  hand,  and 
a  white  one  in  the  other,  and  let  the  antagonifl,  by  guefUng  the  co- 
lour, determine  which  hand  is  to  play  firil ;  or  to  twirl  a  piece  on  the 
board,  and  the  black  or  white  fquare  on  which  it  refts  decides  which 
colour  is  to  have  the  precedence.  I  ihall  not  attempt  to  invefligate 
in  what  manner  chefs  can  be  a  fchool  in  miniature  of  the  art  of  war, 
as  th^  folly  of  the  conparifon  is  evident ;  for  though  you  make  your 
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attacks,  defend  yourfelf,  and  endeavour  to  conquer  yoar  adverfary, 
thefe  manoeuvres  are  all  pradlifed  in  fo  fmall  ia  compafs,  and  with  fo 
trifling  a  difference  in  the  difpoiition  of  the  pieces,  when  -compared 
with  the  evolutions  of  war,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  other  iiftii' 
litude  than  in  the  attack  and  defence  :  and  iince  in  war,  as  in  every 
thing  elfe>  many  events  happen  which  make  it  necefiary  to  a^  from 
appearances  often  deceitful,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  cards  enable 
us  to  form  better  notions  of  war  than  chefs  can  do  ;  as,  in  the  latter^ 
we  mull  always  regulate  our  play  from  pofitive  evidence,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  reafonable  preAimption. 

"  Chefs,"  continued  he,  "  is  frequently  played  at  for  money; 
and,  indeed,  the  playing  for  money,  or  for  nothing,  can  neither  in-^ 
creafe  nor  diminifh  the  merit  of  any  game. 

**  Cards  and  backgammon  are  the  inventions  of  intelligent  per- 
fonsy  as  well  as  chefs  and  draughts.  They  faw  that  the  bow  m-uil 
not  always  be  bent ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  employed  about  trifles 
than  to  remain  idle/* 

*  The  old  gentleman  thus  proceeded  to  harangue  his  nephew: 
<*  You  mull  remember,  for  it  was  very  lately >  tha^i  came  to  your 
Hottfe  one  evening,  and  found  you  playing  at  chefs  with  Mr.  B.  You 
had  won  the  iiril  game,  which  had  rendered  you  fo  infolent,  that  you 
treated  him  like  a  child  who  ought  to  go  to  fchool  to  take  more  ]ef« 
fons  before  he  attempted  to  play  with  fuch  a  mailer  as  yourfelf.  But; 
in  the  fecond  game,  your  crtywing  and  puffing  were  foon  at  an  end  ; 
you  ri7/?/e^injudiciouily,  after  which,  in  half-a-dozen  moves,  Mr.  BI 
check-mated  yoa.  Thus  your  pride  had  a  fall ;  and  tliougK  your  an* 
tagonift  was  as  even-tempered  after  his  conqueHas  he  had  been  after 
his  defeat,  you  was  evidently  vexed,  grew  peevKh,  loit  the  three  fol- 
lowing games,  and  then  left  off  playing  fo  very  abruptly^  that  I  was 
afhamed  of  your  behaviour.  You  bore  your  difcomfiture  with  {6 
bad  a  grace,  that  at  fupper  you  Was  incapable  of  converfation ;  and, 
as  1  recollect,  fcolded  the  fervant  for  having,  as  you  thought,  ne- 
gledled  to  fet  the  fait  on  the  table,  though  it  flood  before  your  eyes. 
Your  fifter  told  us  ihe  dreaded  to  fee  you  bring  out  your  chefs-board. 
When  you  won,  you  would  never  leave  off  till  the  fupper  was  either 
fpoiled  or  cold ;  and  when  you  loft,  the  pieces  wiere  indeed  foon  put 
into  the  box  again ;  but  then  there  was  an  end  of  all  your  good  tem-< 
per  and  chat  for  th'at  evening.  Thefe  are  the  confequences,  of  that 
noble  game,  wherein  the  vidlory  is  to  be  afcribed  folely  to  one's  owni 
jkill,  and  by  no  means  to  blind  chance.  And  why  ?  becaufe  the  lofs 
is  to  be  imputed  merely  to  one^s  own  ignorance  or  inadvertency ; 
therefore,  we  rathei-  prefer  amufing  ourfelves  with  fuch  games  as 
may  be  called  relaxations,  and  that  do  not  require  the  brain  to  be 
fo  much  on  the  ilretch  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to -any  thing 
elfe.  Befides,  our  feif-Iove  is  not  fo  much  intereiled  in  winning  or 
loling  a  little  money  by  chance  as  your's,  which  is  elated-  with  the 
idea  of  being  more  acute,  or  depreiTed  with  the  difgrace  of  being  more 
ftupid  than  your  adverfary." 

'  Here  the  young  gentleman  thus  interrupted  him:  '*  What  though 
at  one  time  I  may^  perhaps^  not  fee  the  game  well^  yet  at  another  I 
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may  probably  not  be  fo  dull ;  for  I  remember  that  the  day  after  I  woa 
fix  games  fucccffively  of  Mr.  B." 

"Ha!  ha!"  replied  the  uncle  ;-*f  then  it  is  pity  but  you  fliould 
have  your  nativity  caft,  in  order  to  know  your  lucky  and  unlucky 

days." 

<<  Btit,  before  we  drop  the  fubjeft,  I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  I 
do  not  defpifc  chefs,  but  efteem  it  to  be  a  good  paftime,  provided  we 
do  not  make  ourfelves  flaves  to  it.  The  proper  time  to  play  at  chefs 
appears  to  me  to  be  when  the  mind  is  coo  much  elevated  by  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  lively  pleafures,  in  order  to  compofc  it  by  that  kind  of  iludy : 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  deadened  by  the 
long  attciitidn  to  any  ferious  employment,  I  fhould  prefer  cards,  or 
any  fuch  light  amufement,  which  will  admit  of  laughing  and  talking* 
In  a  word,  I  only  require  that  no  man  fhould  make  his  own  <^iverfioa 
fo  much  his  hobby-horfe  as  to  induce  him  to  defpife  that  of 
another." 

Upon  the  whole^  the  author  of  the  book  upon  chefs  is  en- 
titled to  our  thanks  for  having  afforded  us  a  few  hours 
agreeable  and  innocent  amufement.  Though  he  be  an  in- 
dolent writer,  his  flyle  never  difgufts  us  by  its  flovenlinef? 
and  want  of  tafte ;  and  though  his  work  docs  not  admit  of 
a  very  methodical  and  icientific*  form,  we  were  no  where 
'  oppreffed  with  fatigue  and  ennui ;  and  'the  variety  of  his 
anecdotes  were  fufficient  to  keep  alive  our  attention. 
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Akt.  Xlll.  Poems,  hy  the  Rev  Jofeph  Sterling.  Small  8vo, 
120  Pages;  no  Price  mentioned.  Dublin:  printed  by  Jo- 
feph Hill. 

HP  HO  UGH  tliefe  poems  have  not,  that  we  know,  been 
+  publifhed  in  England,  yet  the  particular  tafte  and  man- 
ner in  which  many  of  them  are  compofed,  have  induced  us 
to  review  them.  The  author  appears  to  have  formed  him- 
fclf  chiefly  on  the  Italian  fchool ;  and  "what  merit  he  poC- 
feffes  arifes,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  his  imitation  of  Ita- 
lian poets.  To  this  he  adds  (iich  knowledge  of  the  cuftoms 
produced  by,  or  connefted  with  chivalry,  as  feems  to  us  pe- 
culiarly confonant  with  the  models  he  has  adopted.  To 
poetry  of  this  kind,  when  executed  with  elegance,  we  con- 
xefs  ourfelves  partial.  It  has  a  wild  and  romantic  air,  well 
fuited  to  the  fiftions  of  an  ardent  and  vigorous  imagination. 
Spenfer,  and  even  Milton,  appear  to  nave  entertained  a 
JBmilar  opiiiion,  and  to  have  derived  much  of  their  excel- 
lence from  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  Italian  poetry. 
We  are  willing,  therefore,  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  the  ftudy  of  fuch  compofitions  to  poets  of 
*  I  the 
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the  prefcnt  day,  *  They  will  find  in  them  not  only  great  vi- 
gour of  fancy,  but  exquifite  delicacy  of  thought,  and  the 
utmoft  elegance  of  cxpreffion.  The  author  of  the  poems  be- 
fore us  has,  in  the  following  paiTage,  tolerably  cbarafter- 
ifed,  excepting  in  his  extravagant  praife  of  Ariofto,  the  moft 
eminent  of  his  mailers  : 

*  O  Petrarch !  thine  was  levels  unfully'd  flame ; 

Thine  was  the  pleafing  languor  of  the  foul. 

The  tear  full-fpringing,  and  the  heartfelt  figh. 

In  great  Boiardo,  Scandiano^s  count, 

That  radiant  morning  of  a  glorious  day. 

The  epic  mufe  with  dignity  appeared. 

Now  Aout  Orlando,  and  fierce  Agricane^ 

The  haughty  Tartar  king,  dire  combat  waged 

Round  famM  Albracca  for  Cathaga^s  queen. 

Brave  Sacripante  and  Gradaflb  bold. 

And  Mandricardo,  names  of  high  renown» 

From  the  good  connt  to  Arioflo  came. 

Hail,  Ariofto  f  firfl  of  poets,  hail ! 

Thine  the  attradlive  beauties  of  romance* 

ho !  thro*  a  wildly-pleafing  labyriadi 

Of  knights,  of  fairies,  and  gigantic  deeds^ 

Wc  tread  pcrplex'd-^—  ..  ^"^ 

Taflbl  to  thee  each  mufe  a  tribute  owes, 

Illuilrious  offspring  of  that  lofty  bard 

Who  fings  of  AmJdis  and  Oriane, 

To  thee  belongs  each  elegance  and  grace ; 

■ »  In  thee  fublimity 
Mingles  with  mildeft  beauties  orient  hues. 
So  the  great  mafter  of  the  clear*  obfcure. 
In  juft  proportion  blending  light  and  fhade. 
Bids  every  foft  and  amiable  grace 
Flow  from  his  pencil.' 

The  moft  original,  and  by  far  the  beft  poem  in  this  vo- 
lume, is  on  the  capture  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Saracens,  and  is 
entitled,  GierufaUmme  Saggettita.  From  this,  as  a  fpecimen 
of  our  author's  manner,  we  feleft  the  following  epifbde. 
The  ftory  is  fuppoled  to  be  related  by  a  ftranger  knight  to 
Belgardo,  at  whofe  caftle  he  was  hofpitably  entertained ; 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  his  narrative,  he  defcribes  inadvertently, 
and  without  knowing  who  they  were,  the  death  of  Belgardo's 
three  fons,  who  had  been  flain  by  Saladin  : 

•  Here  for  a  moment  pans'd  the  ftranger  knight 
New  breath  to  take :  meantime  the  filent  tear 
Streamed  down  Belgardo's  cheek  :  a  ftrange  delight, 
Mingled  with  horror  and  remembrance  dear 
Of  thofe  he  loved  l^eft  and  held  moft  near, 

Gleam'd 
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GleamM  on  his  brow ;  his  colour  went  and  came : 
Certes,  the  eood  old  man,  was  pleasM  to  hear 
His  Tons  had  found  a  never-dying  name, 
•And  flouriih'd  from  their  graves  in  honourable  fame. 

Long  had  he  known  the  heroes  were  no  more; 
Their  ghoils  had  told  it  in  the  hollow  blaft : 
And,  as  he  trod  the  river's  willow^d  ihore. 
The  youths  before  him  in  bright  vifion  pafs'd ; 
They  couch 'd  the  lance,  and  airy  javelin  call : 
His  trufly  fword  with  drops  of  gore  was  flainM ; 
His  faithful  dog  howPd  o^er  the  dreary  wafte ; 
And  now  Sir  Ciaribel  once  more  his  fpeech  regainM/ 

But  though  our  author  has  been  judicious  in  the  choice  of 
bis  models,  we  think  he  would  have  been  more  fucce&ful 
Jigd  he  been  fqfficlently  ftudious  of  elegance  and  propriety. 
For  example  ;  the  figure  in  the  laft  of  the  following  Une^  it 
too  Hibernian,  at  leail  for  this  iide  of  the  channel : 

(  In  dreams  of  grief  the  gurgling  foantains  flow 
And  echo  luai/j  her  lofs  vaffeechUfs  woe.* 

The  vcrfe  is  often  enfeebled  by  the  frequent  iile  of  the  lub- 
ftantive  v^rb ; 

*  For  thofe  Serimner  on  the  board  is  fpread. 
And  on  Lerada*s  leaves  the  ihaggy  goat  //  fed/ 

The  following  ftanza  would  have  been  much  more  Ipirite^ 
if,  inftead-of  "BolcJ  i?  th' afpiring  youth," &c,  the  firft  words 
had  been  "  How  bold  th'  afpiring  youth," 

'  Bold  is  th*  afpiring  youth  who  dares  to  climb 

Th*  aerial  fummit  of  the  facred  hill ; 

Who  dares  to  woo  the  mufe,  to  build  the  rhyme» 

y\nd  dauntlefs  drinks  the  deep  Aonian  ril^.* 
The  deep-rill  too  has  got  a  dafh  of  the  Shannon* 

The  verfe  is  alfo  very  often  enfeebled  by  expletives,  and 
the  frequent  returns  of  the  termination  ed.  No  air  of  an** 
cient  fimplicit^,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  ztk&fid  in 
jhe  following  lines,  can  atone  for  their  languor : 

^  Well  verfr^  was  he  in  each  martial  deed  | 
Oft  M  he  guide  the  raging  ftorm  of  fight ; 
Oft  ^iJ  he  lance  the  fpear,  &c. 
Thus  mighty  Saladin  anmovf^  Hands,  &c« 
He  once  empiercr</,was  his  target  or  his  coat/ 

In  his  blank  verfe  our  author  feems  to  have  no  notion  of 

t)ie  melody  arifing  from  variety  of  paufes^  or  from  the  happy 
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cxtenfion  of  the  fcnfc  from  one  line  to  another ;.  and  ap* 
pears  fatisfied  if  he.  has  ten  fyllables  in  every  heroic  verfe 
and  a  fufpcnfion  of  the  fenfe  at  the  end  of  every  line.     The 
vcrfification  in  the  following  bluftering  paffage  is  ijp  other 
than  rhyme,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  without  the  jingle : 

<  O  I  if  the  gpds  would  give  a  length  of  years^ 
Poetic  letfore,  and  the  miile  of  Hayes, 
Then  (hould  we  boldly  fing,  in  martial  drains. 
The  puiflant  force  of  Coeur -de-lion's  fword. 
Fierce  deeds  of  arms,  and  feats  of  hard  emprife  ; 
TKe  diftant  Baft  (hould  hear  the  trumpet's  blait. 
The  ftartled  Sarzan  (hould  arrefl  his  lance, 
And  turban*d  fultans  tremble  at  the  found.* 

in  his  rhymes  too  he  is  not  correft.  The  Irifti  pronunciation 
x^  the  words  receive  arid  Jiream  injure  the  efFcft  of  the  fplr 
lowing  defcription : 

*  niuflrious  chiefs,  whofe  deathlefs  fame 

The  Scalder''s  fong  ihall  blazon  wide : 

In  airy  profpedt,  fee!  they /fv^r«r,  •      .    . 

JCings  and  heroes  fwell  the  tide,   , 

A  fliining  train,  their  tribute  to  receivi. 

From  bright  Valhala  pours,  the  manfion  of  the  brave/ 

The  metaphor  in  the  lail  lines  is  neither  happy  nor  well 
fupported.  i 

I  ■  ''  *  .  ".    '     .  '■■■'■■  ■      .         " 

Art.  XIV.  Scotticijms,  arranged  in  alphabetical  Order ;  der 
Jigned  to  correct  Improprieties  of  Speech  and  Uriting,  8vo, 
as.    Creech,  Edinburgh  J  Cadell,  London,     1787. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  laudable,  patriotic,  and  truly 
meritorious,  than  that  fervent  zeal  which  now  diiplayis 
itfelf  among  all  ranks  of  perfons,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Caledonia,  to  circulate  the  purity  of  the  king's  English 
among  them,  and  to  purge  the  land  from  the  abominable 
poUutionpf  Scotticifms.  Verily,  Jo/hua,  the  fon  of  Nun, 
was  never  ippre  in  earneft  to  expel  Ac han  from  the  camp, 
for  having  ftolen  a  Babylonifli  garment  * ;  nor  the  Jews  to . 
remove  their  old  leaven  on  the  evening  of  the  paffover ;  nor 
the  old  covenanters  to  extirpate  popery  and  prelacy  frona 


"^  This  fad  (Kews  us  that,  even  in  Joihua's  time,  Babylon,  was  the 
ileat  of  luxury  and  the  arts ;  and  that  the  Phenicians,  or  Canaanites, 
vfed  to  import  from  that  city  the  *<  Babylonian  cloak,'*  the  moif  fu- 
perb  article  of  diefs  amojag  the  Roinans  in  their  jnoft  lu;(uriQ^ 
periods*   »  ., 

^he 


Itbe  thvet  kingdoms ;  fior  modern  travdiers*  after  they  have 
9iade  the  tour  of  the  Highlands,  to  be  delivered  from  th^ 
appirfhehfion  of  having  caught  the  itch;jthan  the  prefent 
race  of  Scotchmen  are  to  renounce  their  mother  tongue,  and 
purify  themfelves  from  all  uncleanlinefs  of  Ipeech  and  u^rlt- 
lng» .  Many  and  various  ,are  the  attempts  which  have  b^en 
made,  from  time  to  time,  towards  carrying  on  and  com- 
pleting this  great  work ;  learned  critics .  have  arofe,  one 
aftpr  another,  each  of  whom  imagined  that  he  was  to  per- 
form the  fame  feryice  to  his  country  that  fet.  Patrick  did  to 
Ireland,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  holy  ftaff,  he  collefted  all 
the  venomous  infefts  and  reptiles  of  the  land  of  faints,  and 
drowned  them  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

What  renders  this  zeal,  or  rather  rage,  for  reformation 
the  more  remarkable,  as  well  as  praifeworthy,  is,  that  thefe 
Scotticifms,  fo  far  from  being  confined  to  Scotland,  extend 
to  every  part  of  the  ifland,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  beft 
Englifli  writers  for  two  centuries  paft.  It  is  confidently 
reported  that  William  Shakefpeare,  who  was  reckoned  a 
great  wit  in  his  day,  and  is  thought  to  have  had  a  confider- 
able  genius  for  poefy,  is  a  capital  offender  in  this  way,  and 
that  more  Scotticifms  are  to  Jbe  found  in  his  works  than  in 
Dr.  Beattie's  Mlnftrel,  or  Ralph  Erfkine's  Gofpel  Sonnets.. 
Thefe  tranfgreffions  are  alio  faid  to  abound  in  the  Englifli 
bible,  which,  in  former  ages,  was  reckoned  the.ftandard  of 
language,  as  well  as  of  religion  ;  though  we  believe  that,  of 
late  years,  the  public  opinion  is  very  much  changed  with 
regard  to  its  being  the  ftandard  of  cither.  John  Milton  is 
ftrongly  iufpcfted  of  the  fame  herefy ;  a  blind  man,  who 
was  clerk  to  Oliver  Cromwell  (a  brewer  in  the  laft  century)^ 
and  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  tolerable  knack  at  inditing,  and 
who,  in  his  old  age,  publiftitd  a  book  concerning  an  out- 
landifli  place  called  Paiadile,  which  is*  now  k)ll.  Jona- 
than Swift  too,  a  draper  in  Dublin,  and  a  facetious  fellow 
over  a  bottle,  who,  though  he  never  fupplied  the  Scotch 
market  with  any  of  his  goods,  and  is  even  faid  to  have 
borne  them  no  good -will  in  his  heart,  wrote  many  ballads 
and  merry  tales,  that  had  a  vogue  in  their  day,  in  which  moft 
pf  the  forefaid  abominations  #ire  to  be  foand. 

What  ought  to  increafe  the  zeal  and  indiiftry  o'f  literary 
patriots  in  Scotland  in  the  great  work  of  extirpating  Scotti- 
cifms is,  that  thele  oli  offenders,  iike'thier^  on  the  hot^ 
^rs,  when  they  are  perlecuteJ  in  their  C/Wn  country  are  apt 
to  take  refuge  in  England  where,  like  thieves  too,  they 
change  their  name,  ana  pais  for  natives.  Many  words  erf" 
had  repcrt  in  t\\^  north,  and   baniihed  from  bcotland  for 
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their  irre^larities^ .  have  fotund  a  favourable  rece^ioh  \A 
fengland  *,  and  have  even  been  received  at  court ;  like  tW 
Scotch  rebels  in  1746,  who,  after  a  temporary  exile»  weYd 
kindly  received  at  St. Janies's,  and  admitted  into  his  majefty's 
councils  and  confidence. 

The  neceffity  of  this  reforniation  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  when  we  cdnfider  another  flfange  propeniity  of 
the  prefent  age,  the  tafte  or  rather  pafGon  of  the  Englifh 
for  what  they  call  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities*  They  are 
iludying  to  remember  what  the  Scotch  are  ftriving  to  forget. 
Under  pretence  of  tracing  the  progrels  of  their  o\yn  lan- 
guage, which  they  fay  was  anciently  written  in  greater  pu- 
rity in  the  north  than  in  the  Ibuth,  the  moft  learned  clerks 
of  this  country  are  colIe£ting  all  the  trafti  and  trumpery  of 
Scotland  for  five  hundred  years  back,  and  poring  over  old 
ballads  and  tales,  which  in  the  north  are  rejefted  even  by 
the  vulgar.  Who  could  have  thought  that  the  public  atten- 
tion in^England  fhould  be  direfted  to  fuch  authors  as  the 
following ;  David  Lyndfay,  blind  Harry,  and  Gawin  Doug- 
lafe,  a  precentor  at  Dunkeld,  who  publiihed  a  ftory-book 
concerning  one  Eneas,  a  Trojan  vagabond,  who  was  ba- 
nifhed  from  his  country  for  ftealing  a  Grecian  hobby*-horfc, 
and  who,  after  having  been  hofpitably  entertained  at  Car- 
thage, departed  without  paying  his  wafherwomaft,  and 
broke  the  heart  of  Dido  his  kind  hoftefs,  who  had  made  a 
confiderable  fortune  by  the  cutting  and  carving  of  cow- 
hides? 

What  can  account  for  this  ftrange  perverfion  of  tafte 
among  the  Englifli  literati  t  ?  It  is  eafy  to  explain  how  a 
hare-brained,  love-fick  young  couple,  who  wifli  to  kifs  one 
another  according  to  aft  of  parliament,  ihould  take  a  trip  to 
Gretna-Green,  and  celebrate  the  myfteries  of  Venus  in  the 
venerable  prefence  of  the  Vulcan  of  the  place ;  but  what 
can  tempt  an  Englifh  connoiffeur  from  the  gaiety  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  pride  of  Windfor,  to  the  bleak  mountains  of 
Lammermuir,  or  the  dreary  deferts  of  Glenelg  ?  While  at 
Hampton-Court  rofes  fpring  beneath  his  feet,  why  ihould 
he  go  to  John-o-Groat's  houle  to  gather  thirties  ? 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  by  way  of  introduftion,  to 
ufe  an  expreffion  well  known  in  the  land  of  Scotticifms,  we 


*  Vofice^  narratey  adduce  enjidence,  which  have  had  the  Higm^  of 
Scotticifm  annexed  to  them  for  thirty  years  paft,  arc  ufed  at  prel'ent  by 
£ngli(h  fpeakers  and  writers  of  great  eminence. 

t  Bilhop  of  Dromore,  Mr.  Warton,  Mr.  Home  Tooke. 

proceed 
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proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  performance  before  U8* 
The  author  informs,  us  in  hie  preface,  that  <^  his  plan  is  no- 
"  thing  more  than  to  put  young  writers  and  fpeaker^  on 
*«  their  guard  againft  fome  of  thofe  Sc&tch  idioms  M'hicli,  in 
«  this  country,  are  liable  to  be  miftaken  for  Englifli."  A 
little  afterwards  he  adds,  **  of  late  there  has  been  a  ftrange 
**  propenfity  in  many  of  our  people  •  to^iebafe  the  purity 
«<  of  the  language,"  i.  e*  the  Scottifli  idiom,  "  by  a  mix- 
M  ture  of  foreign  idioms,"  perhaps  the  EngUih.  **  Julius 
«  Cefar  and  Demoilhenes  thought  they  did  their  country  z 
«  fcrvice  by  fpeaking  the  language  of  their  fathers  t,  and 
««  difcouraging  the  introduftion  of  a  new  one."  The 
Scottifh  idiom  is  certainly,  to  a  Scotchman,  <<  the  language 
«  of  his  fathers  ;"  and  this  idiom  our  author  wiihes  both  to 
aboliih  and  to  preferve ! 

We  come  now  to  the  lift  of  Scotticifms. 

"  The  abbacy  of  M^Irofe — the  abbey.  Abbacy  in  Englifli 
«*  denotes  the  rights  or  powers  of  aii  abbot*'* 

This  definition  is  taken  from  Johnfon's  diftionary,  with 
the  very  material  omiffion  of  "  the  poffeflions  of  an  abbot.'* 
What  at  Melrofe  is  called  "  the  abbacy,"  denotes  the  an- 
cient poffeflions  of  the  abbot,  which  contained  the  moft 
fertile  ^nd  beautiful  fpots  of  the  country.  Even  the  vulgar 
make  this  diftin£tion.  No  perfon  talks  of  the  abbacy  of 
Holyrood-houfe. 

**  The  Aberdeen's  Journal— the  Aberdeen  Journal.  In  this 
«*  connexion  Aberdeen  is  an  adjeftive." 

Aberdeen  never  was,  will,  nor  can  be  an  adjeflive.  The 
two  words,  which  ought  to  be  connefted  by  a  hyphen,  form 
a  compound  lubftantive,  not  uncommon  in  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage. Such  are  wood-nymph,  water-nymph,  mountain- 
nymph^  i.  e.  a  nymph  of  the  woods,  of  the  waters,  of  the 
mountains.  The  London-Gazette  is  the  gazette  of  London. 
The  word  Parilian  is  admitted  into  our  language ;  we  lay, 
•*  the  Parifian  manners/'  but  "  the  Paris-Gazette.'* 
.  **  More  as  that — more  than  that."  This  is  not  -a  Scotti- 
cifm,  but  a  vulgar  AngIicifm,fometimes  imported  by  vulgar 
Scotchmen  when  they  return  from  the  fquth. 

**  Angry  at  him— w/A  him."  They  are  both  ufed  by 
good  writers.  The  former  is  more  agreeable  to  the-Saxoii 
idiom,  the  latter  to  the  Latin,  . 

•  What  does  he  mean  by  our  people?  His  majcily  favs  our  loving 
people. 

t  Where  did  he  get  tins  anecdote  ? 

<^Ta 
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«  To  appretlate— to  apprsrife.?'  The  words  are  diiFerently 
applied.  We  appraife  goods  ;  but  we  appretiate  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  men,  the  chara£iers  of  women,  the  merit  of 
authors.  This  laft  word,  though  not  mentioned*  in  John- 
Ibn's  Diaionary,  has  the  fandtion  of  the  beft  English  au- 
thors.- 

•<  To  accufe  one  ofz  crime  is  much  better  than  to  accufe 
^f  one  for  a  crime."  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^r  always  -denotes 
the  caufe,  and  of  the  confequence  * ;  and  thofe  authors  who 
uriderftood  their  own  language  have  written  **  accufed  for.'* 
**  He  accufed  the  minifters,"  fays  Swift,  *^for  betraying  the 
«  Dutch." — *^  You  accufe  Ovid,"  -fays  Dryden,  "  ftnr  lux- 
•*  uriancy  of  verfe."  This  is  the  EngKfh  idiom.  *♦  Accufe 
f*  ?f/'  which  has  prevailed  of  late,  is  from  the'Latin,  accu/o 
in  that  language  governing  the  genitive^ 

•*  He  came  again  him — againft.  Vulgar  Englifli."  A 
fourth  part  of  the  vitious  modes  of  expremon  in  this  collec- 
tion are  fkid  to  be  vulgar  Engli/h ;  why  are  they  ranked 
among  Scotticifms  ? 

*'  He  will  be  the  better  of  a  fleep — better  for  a  fleep." 
Here,  for  once,aur  author  is  in  the  right ;  and  this  confirms 
what  we  have  faid  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  prepofidon 
for. 
'  <<  The  glafs  is  broke — broken."  This  is  not  a  Scotticifin; 
it  is  an  impropriety  of  fpeech  common  to  both  Scotch  and 
Englifh. 

•  *^  Black'  fugar — liquorice  juice.  Sugar  is  made  of  the 
•*  juice  of  the  fugar-cane ;"  and  of  many  other  things, 
maple,  the  palm-tree.  We  fay,  fugar  of  lead,  of  antimony. 
Can  a  folid  fnbftance  be  called  juice?  The  phrafe  in  Scot- 
land 1%  fugar  of  licorice^  artd  is  perfeftly  proper. 

"  To  dijpone — to  convey  or  transfer.  To  depme — to  de- 
<*  pofe."  Thefe  we  acknowledge  to  be  law  phrafcs  peculiar 
to  Scotland.  Many  others  are  marked  in  this  coHeflion. 
With  regard  to  thefe,  we  have  only  to  obferve  that  law 
phrafes  are  often  a  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland;  and  if  ifce 
delicacy  of  Caledonian  ears  revolts  at  them,  nothing  i^  re- 
quifite  to  banifh  them  entirely  but  to— diffolve  the  union. 

**  The  Scots  cowfounA  friend  2indrelatiim"  Only 'the  vul- 
gar ;  and  there  was  a  good  reafon  for  the  confufion.  «£hiring 
the  eftablilhment  of  the  clanfhips  a  man  had  no  friends  ex- 
cept his  relations. 


*  Diveifions  of  Purley,  p.  459.- 

<«  Head 


-  **  'Ukad  cf  ike  tdUc'^uffet  end."    A  ravthi  tsMe  has  no 

•  <«  hViMer-^nkbotn ;.  a  ^Iver  inkk$rn"  An  Engliih* 
mm;  withoust  entployuii;  k9m  or  koid^,  fiys,  <<  a  iilver  iak- 
«  fttn^ifli." 

"  He  liytA  prefijUfy  in  London— at  prefent.  Prefently,  la 
<<  modern  Er^ifli,  figyiifies  immediately,*'  Tkis  is  another 
mtftake.  Lady  Towniy,  ordering  her  fteward  to  attend 
her,  was  informed  that  he  would  comt  frefently ;  ^*  Prefently^* 
replied  the  offended  lady,  *^  order  the  wretch  to  come  imme^ 
«  djately."* 

'  "  To  puH  a  flow«r— ISO  pluck  a  flower/'  Pull  and  pluck 
arc  fynonymous  in  the  beft  EngUfli  writers  quote^l  by  John- 
foA  under  thefe  words,  **  Pluck"  has  foine  very  vnpoetical 
figuifications,  aod  lucb  a  fliockin^;  fouad^  that  it  will  aever 
be  applied  to  flowers,  by  any  perlon  of  tafte,  fo  long  as  p^ll 
and  crop  remain  in  the  Engliih  language. 

M  The  writing  is/parfi-^oe(t.^  tfiofe  writing  means  ob- 
fcene  writing,  fuch  as  Rochefter's  Poems,  Dr.  Beattie's  Med- 
ley *,&c. 

*•  hofi  in  the  water—browned.**  £)eath  is  looked  upon 
a»  am  e>^il  of  fo  dreadf^il  a  nature,  that  all  refined  individiuris^ 
and  fome  nations,  avoid  the  literal  expreffion,  and  employ  ai 
periphra^s  on  the  oecafion.  Fttrt,  vixit^  were  the  expref^ 
fions  employed  by  the  Romans  on  the  death  of  thdr  friends* 
A  violent  death  is  ftill  more  fligeking ;  and  hence  the  pro**- 
priety  of  concealing  the  cruel  circumftance  under  a  generals 
ima^.  A  perfon  who  could  apply  the  fhocking  w<^dl 
*^  drowned,"  to  a  friend  that  he  eiteemed  of  loved,  alm<^ 
merits  the  fate. 

«  Shouid  and  wmld  are  the  preterites  of  Jhaii  and  tirf//.'^ 
frok!  dii  atque  homines!  How  would  a  &hoolboy  te 
flogged  who  ihould  fay  that  ejfem  Was  the  preterite  of  eto  ! 

**  A  prognoJHcation — an  almanack."  In  what  part  of 
Scotland  is  a  progmftication  confounded  with  an  almanack  f 
We  wene  long  puzzled  with  this  diflSculty,  till  at  lait  we  re-' 
eolleded  that  in  Aberdeen  there  wa^annually  publiflied  "  An 
••  Almanack  and  Prognoftication^"  &c.  which,  through  the 
careleiTnefs  of  the  author  or  printer  of  that  ingenious  per- 
fornnance,  is  now  called  **  An  Almanack,  or  PrognoftU 
•*  cation,''  &c.  This  has  alfo  led  us  to  conje^Jfure  that  tha 
coiledorof  the  Englifh,  Iriih,  and  Scotch  vulgarifms  to  ba 


*  Firft  piiblifiied  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review. 
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found  in  this  volome  (vulgarifms  which  no  perfon  employs 
who  has  been  in  good  company,  or  taught  to  read  an* 
write)  is  no  other  than  the  compiler  of  that  annual  regifter 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  wonderful  hiftory  of  the  pail,,  the 
prefent,  and  the  future  ;  and  certainly  the  pamphlet  before 
us  does  no  very  great  difcredit  to  the  compofitor  of  the  Aber- 
deen Almanack*,  as  the  author  appears  to  be  as  iw//' ac- 
quainted with  the  Englilh  language  as  he'  is  with  the 
bcotch. 


Art.  XV.    Jn  Hiftorrcal  View  of  the  Engli/h  Government,  from 

ike  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  AcceJJion  of  the 

'  Jfoufe  of  Stewart.    By  John  Mi  liar  y  Efq.  Prrfejor  of  Lavr 

in  the  Univer/ity  of  Glafgozv.    4to..    i8s,    boards.    Cadell* 

l/Ondon,  1787. 
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R.  Millar,  in  his  fecond  book,  traces  the  progrefs  of  the 
Englifh'  government  from  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart,  The  po- 
litical hiftory  of  this  extenfive  period  he  fubdivides  into- 
three  parts ;  the  firft  extending  from  the  Norman  conqueft 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third ;  the  iecond, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft  to  the 
accefEon  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  the  third  comprehend- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  family.  In  each  of  thele  pe- 
liods  progreffive  changes.took  place  in  the  Englilh  conftitu- 
tion  analogous  to  fuch  as  were  introduced  in  the  other  Eu- 
ropean governments,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
frowth  and  developement  of  the  original  fyftem,  produced 
y  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  modern  Europe. 
The  acceffion  of  2  foreign  family  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, in  coniequence  of  the  Norman  conqueft:,  introduced  a: 
confiderable  change  in  the  fiate  of  landed  property,  and  in 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign.  For  this  alteration  the 
country,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Anglor-Saxon  go- 
vernment, had  been  gradually  prepared.  When,  by  the 
frequent  converfipn  of  albdial  into  feudal- eftates,  the  fmall 
proprietors  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  military  fcr- 
vants,  thofe  great  lords  \yho  remained  at  the  head  of  exten- 
five diftrifts  were  brought  into  a  more  direft  oppofition 


*  The  Al^erdeen  Almanack  fells  for  a  halfpenny. 
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and  rivalfliip  to  one  another.  Private  wars  began,  Thofe 
hereditary  feuds,  which  had  been  fcattered  over  a  multi* 
tude  of  individuals,  were  now  concentered  in'  a  few  great 
leaders  ;  the  public  magiftratc  refufed  to  interfere  in  recon- 
ciling th^iir  differences ;  and  the  greater  nobles  were  per- 
mitted to  injure-  and  qpprefs-  one  another  at  their  own  dif- 
cretion.  The  opulent  barons,  who  had  formerly  been  in  a 
condition  to  force  their  neighbours  into  a  ffate  of  dependence 
on  the  fovereign,  from  private  wars  and  depredations  be- 
came incapable  of  maintaining  their  own  independence; 
and,  being  induced  in  their  turn  to  court  the  favour  and  fo- 
licit  the  protedion  of  the  king,  were  obhged  to  purchafe 
them  by  the  fame  terms  of  homage  and  fealty  which  were 
performed  by  his  immediate  retainers.  The  great  nobles 
were  thus  rendered  fubordinate  to  the  crown  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  inferior  proprietors  of  land  had  become  iub- 
ordinate  to  the  nobility;  the  whole  kingdom  was  united 
into  one  exteniive  barony,  of  which  the  king  became  the  ' 
fuperior,  and,  in  fome  tneafure,  the  ultimate .  proprietor ; 
and  the  feudal  fyffem,  of  which  the  foundations  had  been 
laid  feveral  centuries  before,  was  at  length  entirely  com- 
pleted. 

From  the  ftate  of  England  about  the  acceflion  of  the  Nor- 
man line,  a  change  of  this  nature  was  likely  to  have  takea 
^ place;  though  it  was  undoubtedly  promoted  and  accelerated 
by  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
From  the  great  abilities  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  afcended  the  throne,  he  became  pof- 
fefTed  of  uncommon  peribnal  influence  ;  and,  by  his  uniting 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy  to  the  crown  of  England,  the 
Toyal  demefnes  and  the  public  revenue. were  greatly  ex- 
tended. But,  above  all,  the  numerous  forfeitures,  incurred 
by  the  partizans  of  Harold,  and  by  fuch  aswere^  incited  to 
zhs  of  rebellion  during  the  courfe  of  William's  reign,  en- 
abled the  fbvereign  to  acquire  a  prodigious  territorial  pro- 
perty in  England;  part  of  which  he  retained  in  the  pof- 
leflion  of  the  crown,  and  the  relt  he  beftowed  upon  his  fa- 
vourites, under  condition  of  their  performing  the  feudal 
fervices. 

This  feudal  policy  was  extended  to  the  greater  ecclefiafti- 
cal  benefices,  as  well  as  to  the  eftates  of  the  laity.  The  bi- 
ihops  and  abbots  became  immediate  vafTals  of  the  crown, 
and  were  obliged  to  fupply  the  king  with  a  fiumber  of 
inilitary  tenants,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  pof« 
i^iEons. 

U  z  The 


'    The  change  which  wa«.  thus  «^bGkd  in  ibfi  llftte  of  the 

Seat  nobles  in  England  was  extexicMU  nearly  about  the 
me  time*  over  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  weftem  fart  of 
Europe ;  and*  in  moft  ofi  them,  was  the  refult  of  no.  con* 
queft,  or  vblent  efibriof  the  fovere^gn,  but,appear«»tQhaye 
proceeded  hank  the.  natural  coucfe  of  tbei  ievi4al  govern^ 

ments. 

In  Fsance.  the  great  baroaa^  appear  tq  have  beaome.  the 
immediate  vaflak  of  the  crown  in  the  time,  of  Hugh  Gapet, 
who&.  reign  begaa  about  eighty  yeara  before  the.Notmaa 
coQc^ittft^  and:  who  obtained,  the .  regal  dignity  by:  tlse  &e& 
dedton  of  the.  national  ajfismbly.  The  teudal  i|ifliiai»tiion3 
luving  hefta  completed  in  that  kingdom^  of  which  Hoct 
mandy  conftituted  one  of  the  principal  b^jcnnies,  it  h  prot 
kd>le  that  William,  whca  he.camctQ\£ngknd.with  a  train 
of  Nonxian  vaffiils9  found  it  the  morei  eafy  to  eAabIi0it  thaj; 
jyflem,  as.  hia  foUpwer a  had.  already  beea^af  (|uainted  with  it; 
in  their  own  country* 

.  It  tiaa  often  been  difpvfeed,  amon^;  poUticali.^rilecS{\ 
whether  William  exterminated  the  anoeat  nobiUty  of  £ng* 
ianl,  or.  allowed  them  (ait.  le^  many  of  tbem)  to  retain 
their  eftates  and  their  rank.  Mr.  Millar  inclines  to  tb^ 
laitelr  opinion;  and  here  we  find. oudelve^  obliged  to.  differ 
£rom  him.  The  Norman  conquell .  appears  to  us  to  have 
introduced  one  of  the  moii  compltle  revolution^  in  prqpertji 
and  power  that  ever  wa£  known. ia  aay  age  or  nation.  The 
Saxons  were  entirely  fufa^ugated,  suid  tbe  g^ea^  familie& 
either  exterminated,  or  reduced  to  vaiTaiage.  under,  the. Norr> 
mans,  it  appears,  from  Doomlday-^bgok,  thait  the  baxom. 
and  great  proprietors,  of  land  had  b«en.  followers  ofWoUiamr 
ff om  Norniandy ;  if  tlwre.wera  any«  propdetoi$>  wiio  lieli 
lands  in  England  before  the  conquefi,  they  wQre.  vafials  to^ 
ibme  Norman  baroa.  When  i^ipancieseoocurred  in  cburchK 
livings,  they  were  beAowedupoa  Normans^  Inihort,  th& 
whole  adminiftratioa  of  <  government  wasdn  their  handa;  lb. 
true  was  the  affection  of  v¥iUi^un.of  Malmlbtiry  and  Henry. 
pf  Huntington,  that,  ^*  About  tbe^  end  of  WiUiam'3.  reign, 
*f  no  Engiijbman  was  ekber  biibop^  abbot,  or  earl,  jol 
«  England." 

'  During  many  of  the  tei|^  that  focceeded^  the  Norman 
Qonqueit,  we  find  that  the  demands /of  the  nobility »  iatbek. 
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*  Vide  Petit's  Rights  of  Comxn*    Acwoo4'6  J1111B9  Afif^om,  te^ 
Tyrrers  Hiftory  aad  fiibliotheca  pQlitica»  Pial.  X.    £rady*s  Hk/Kf. 
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dWjpttcs  with  the  ftycrdf n,  wis  Confined  to  orte  topics 
"  the  rcftoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  tfie  Coftfeflfor/'  It 
hk^  E/een  tke  opinion  of  many  authors  that  thi^  requiiitton 
related  to  the  fy ftem  6f  Common  law,  (eftabliflied  in  England 
before  the  Norman  conqueft.  From  what  Mr.  Millar .  ha^ 
obferted  coricerrting  the  adva^^Qem^nt  of  the  feudal  fyftem 
in  thfc  reign  of  William  theFirft,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  nobility  had  in  vfeWvthe  recovery  of  the  allodial  pro- 

ETty-  isind  rndependencej  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed* 
ence»  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  that  monarchy  whp 
was  expofed  to  all  the  odium  attending  an  open  and  palpable 
ufurpatiohy  and  who  was  threatened  with  an  immediate  iuT 
vafion  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  acknowledgedl 
heir  of  the  crown,  endeavoured  to  fccure  the  attachment  of 
his  barons  by  yielding  to  their  demands,  and  granted  them 
a  public  charter  of  their  liberties,  by  which  the  encroach^ 
ments  of  prerogative^  made  in  the  reign  of  bis  father  and 
of  his  brother,  were  limited  and  reftrained.  WJien  we  ex* 
amine  this  charter,  the  firft  that  was  procured  from  the 
Englifh  monarchs  after  the  Nornian  conqueft,  we  find  that 
it  relates  principally  to  the  incidents  of  the  feudal  tenures^ 
to  rt/ardfhip,  relief,  and  fnntriage.  The  chief  of  the  nobility 
too,  in  ibliciting  and  extorting  the  Great  Charter  from  Kin? 
J6hn,  was  to  be  delivered  froril  tyranny  and  oppreffion  in  the 
exaftion  of  thefe  feudal  incidents. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  book  Mr  Millar  gives  *'  a  gc- 
•*  neral  view  of  the  kingly  powers  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
"  ward  the  Firft  to  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh."  The 
period  of  the  Englifli  monarchy,  from  Edward  the  Firft  to 
the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  correfponds  with  great 
exaftnefs  to  that  of  the  French  from  Philip  the  Fair  to 
Lewis  the  Eleventh.  About  the  beginning  of  thefe  periods 
the  govfernment,  in  both  countries,  affumed  a  degree  of  re*- 
gularity  unknown  in  former  ages.  The  ^ower  of  the  king, 
and  that  of  the  nobles,  formed  the  only  balance  in  the  con- 
ftitution,  which  came  to  leaft  more  and  more  to  the  fide  of 
the  former.  The  nobility  were  too  much  divided  among 
themfelves  to  be  capable  of  pfrofecuting  any  regular  plan 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  order.  To  make  an 
effeftual  oppofition  to  the  crown,  it  was  requifite  that  the 
greater  barons  fhould  be  firmly  united  in  defence  of  their 
privileges  ;  but  fuch  an  union  was  not  eafily  procured,'  and 
could  hardly  ever  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time. 
Diftrafted  by  mutual  animofity,  and  aftuated  by  ptivate 
jealoufies,  or  by  oppofite  views  of  intereft,  thefe  reftlefs,  but 
^lort-fighted  chiefs,  were  eafily  petfuaded  to  abandon  aniy 
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joint  meafures,  and  excited  to  employ  their  force  in  weaken- 
ingand  deftroying  one  another. 

There  was,  however,  even  at  this  period,  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  hiftory  of  England  and  that  of 
France.  The  regal  authority  was  more  limited  in  the  for- 
mer, about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Firft,  than  it  was  in  the 
latter  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.  '  Though  the 
power  of  thd  crown  was  confiderably  exalted  in  England 
upon  the  acceffion  of  William  the  Coriqueror,  yet,  underthe 
fucceeding  reigns,  its  progrefs  was  apparently  more  flow  and 
gradual.  The  barons,  in  taking  advantage  of  particular 
conjunftures,  obtained  from  the  fovereign  the  moft  impor- 
tant conceffions ;  and,  in  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  no  f^wer  than  fix  great  charters  were  granted,  by  fix 
different  princes.  ■  By  thefe,  the  power  of  the, crown  was 
reftraincd  in  its  advancement,  and  prevented  from  rifing  to 
that  height  to  which  it  would  othcrwife  have  attained.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extenlion  of  royal  preroga- 
tive appears,  from  the  tima  of  Hugh  Capet,  fcarcely  to 
have  met  with  any  oppofition.  No  formidable  combination 
of  the  nobles  to  withftand  the  encroachments  of  kingly 
power  !  No  feries  of  charters,  as  in  England,  confirming  the 
privileges  of  the  ariftocracy ! 

Mr.  Millar  endeavours  to  affign'  the  caufes  of  this  remark- 
able difference  between  the  Ipirit  of  the  French  and  that  of 
the  Englifli  nobility :  , 

*  I .  There  occurs  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  finiation 

of  the'French  and  die  Englifh  kings ;  that,  in  France,  the  crown  was, 

without  interruption,  tranimitted  direflly  from  father  to  fon,  during  a 

period  of  more  than  three  hundred  years ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of 

Hugh  Capet  to  that  of  Philip  the  Long,  including  a  feries  of  eleven 

difrcrent  reigns:  whereas,  in  England,  during  the  fame  period,  we 

meet  with  no  lefs)  than  five  deviations  from  the  lineal  courfe  of  fuc- 

ceffion  ;  and  about  one  half  of  the  reigning  princes,  who,  however  their 

title  might  be  recognifed  by  parliament,  or  their  pretenfions  might  be 

iupported  by  the  prevailing  party,  were,  according  to  the  common 

notions  of  that  age,  confidered  in  the  light  of  ufurpers.     In  France, 

therefore,  the  crown  pafTed  with  perfedl  tranquillity  from  one  fovereign 

to  another ;  and  each  of  thofe  princes,  when  he  mounted  the  throne, 

}iaving  no  competitor  to  obftru<Sk  his  immediate  pofFeffion,  no  flaw  iti 

Ills  title  to  weaken  or  diflurb  thb  general  prepofieflion  in  his  favour, 

Succeeded  of  confequence  to  all  that  hereditary  influence  which  had 

been  iiccumnlated  by  his  predeceflbrs.     To  render  the  fpcceflion  ftill 

snore  quiet  apd  fecure,  Hugh  Capet  introduced  the  precaution,  which 

)iad  been  in  fome  meafure  fuggelled  by  the  Roman  eniperors,  of 

crowning  his  heir  in  his  own  life -time ;  and  the  fame  pra&ice  waa 

pniformly  obferved  by  fix  of  the  fucceeding  monarchsj  that  is^  till  the 
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«qgn  of  Philip  Aogaftusy  when,  from  the,  fuperior  flability  of  the 
ithroney  any  ceremony  of  this  kind  was  becon^  fuperfluous. 

*  In   England,  on  the  contrary,  the  fucceflion  of  thofe  princes, 
•whofe  title  was  ill  founded  or  difpatable,  gave  always  "occaiion  to  dif- 
Jatisf allien  and  complaint,  if  not  to  dired  oppofition  and  open  refin- 
ance ;  and,  as  ihe  nobles  were  invited  to  lay  hold  of  thefe  opportu- 
nities  for  maintaining  or  extending  their  privileges,  the  king  was 
•obliged  to  compound  for  the  pofTeiHon  of  the  fovereignty  by  fubmitting 
Ao  limitations  in  the  exercife  of  it.     The  perfonal  authority  of  William 
Jthe  Conqueror  produced  a  fubmiflion  to  William  Rufus,  though  ia 
•preference  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  a  .man  of  a  popular  chara6^er ; 
but  Henry  the  Firft  and  Stephen  may  be  faid  to  have  purchafed  the 
xrown,  by  the  refpe^ive  great  charters  which  they  granted  to  their 
..vair^ls.     Wjth  refpedl  to  Heniy  the  Second, .it  muft  be  acknowledged* 
that,  though  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  though  he  had,anfome  meafure, 
'fought  his  way  to  the  throne,  yet  in  the  end  his  acceifioft  was  agree- 
able to  the  whole  nation,     fiut,  after  having  fuffered  a  variety  of  dif- 
appointments,  and  having  been  expofed  to  much  uneaiinefs  from  the 
.unnatural  behaviour  of  his  own  children,  be  appears  to  huve  con- 
•^firmed  the-two  preceding  charters,  from  a  ^ifpofuion  to  guard  againft 
any  future  accident,  by  fecuring^tbe  good-will  of, his  people.    The 
^ufMrpation  of  John,  accompanied  with  theinurder  of  the  lawful  heir« 
had  exqitedagainil. that  prince  an  indignation  and  refentment,  which 
bis  future  condu£l,  inftead  of  jemoving,  tended  only  to  confirm;  and 
.the  conceffions  which  he  made  to  his  fubjedts  were  plainly  extorted 
A-om  him  by  the  accumulation  of  diflrefs  and  embarrafTment  under 
.which  he  laboured.     Henry  the  Thiwi,  ;though  there  were  no  objec- 
^ons  to  his  .title,  inherited,  while  he  .was  y^t  a  minor,  a  civil  war  from 
■his  father;-  and  afterwards,  by  his  imbecility  and  imprudence,  was  inr 
volved  in  calamities,  from  which  nothing  lefs  than  the  good  fortune 
^d, the  great  abilities  of  his  fon,  Edward  the  Firft,  pould  have  ex- 
tricated him.    The  charters  granted  by  the  former  of  .thofe  two  princes 
A^ere  evidendy  the  fruit  of  thefe  dijficulties. 

*  z.  Another  circumilance  which,  in' that. early  period*  produced  a 
peculiar  exaltation  of  the  monarchy  in  France,  was  the  forfeiture  of 
Normandy  by  the  king  of  England,  and  the  reduction  of  that  extenfive 
CQuntry  into  an  immediate  fief  of  rthe  French  crown.  This  forfeiture* 
though  jthe  particular  .dme  wb^Ji  it  hjappened  might  be  accidental* 
was  to  be  expe^ed,  as  I  formerly  took  notice,  from  the  fituation  of 
that  country  with  refpeQ  to  the  King  of  England,  the  immediate  ful 
perior,  and  to  the  King  of  France,  the  lord  paramount.  The  effeft 
of  fo  great  an  acceffion  of  revenue  and  influence  to  th^  French  crowa 
-was  vifible ;  and  Philip  Auguilus,  in  whofe  reign  it  happened,  be- 
xame  evidently  pofieiled  of  much  greater  authority  than  his  prep 
sdecefibrs. 

*  No  acquifition  of  equal  importance  was  made  to  the  crown  of 

England  at  this,  early  period  ;  for  the  fettlement  which  was  efF<?£ted  in 

Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second,  and  which  hillorians  have  been  pleafed 

,to  dignify  with  the  fplendid  appellation  of  a  conqueit,  was  produdtivc 

,j\ei^e)r  of  wealth  nor  of  authority  to  the  Englifh  monarch ;    nof 
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iocs  it  ai^ar,  for  ft veral  ceotnries,  to  lu?«  TitkUd  unf  ad^afifigt 

whatever. 

*  3.. The  iRfular  fituation  of  Britain  may  be confider^  as ageoeral 
catife  of  the  flower  advancement  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  Efagland 
than  is  to  be  foand  m  the  greats  part  of  the  modern  kingdoms  upoft 
the  contineBt  of  Europe.  As,  in  the  infancy  of  government,  the 
'  kingly  office  arofe  from  the  neceflity  of  having  a  general  to  command 
the  united  fo^c^s  of  the  ftate,  it  was  to.  be  expetled^tkat  the  oftener  any 
ibvereign  h*'^  occafion  to  adlin  this  capacity,  his  anthority  and  dignity 
would  fooner  arrive  at  maturity.  I>ttring  tke  tisieof  a  ttllivary  en* 
terprife,  when  the  national  forces,  the  great  body  of  the  people^  wdft 
placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  kingi  they  acq  aired  ^habks 
of  fobmming  to  his  orders ;  their  adntiratioD  vuas  excited •  by  bis  emi- 
nent (hition  or  diftinguiihed  prowefs ;  and  they  were  taught  by  ejqae* 
rieace  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  principal  fource  of  honours  and  prefer- 
ment. In  times  of  peace,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  members  of 
different  baronies,  or  tribes,  had  retired  to  thetr  ieveral  places  of  abode, 
they  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
king;  and  were  aceoftomod  te  ino  other  jurifdi^tion  m*  authority  bt^t 
that  of  the  baron  or  chief  by  whom  they  were  proteAed.  '  Even  iifter 
the  feudal  governments  had  attained  fome  degiet  of  regulavity^  Mid 
when  the  fovoreign  had  acquired  numerous  branches  of  civil  power,  it 
Hill  was  in  the  field  that  his  preeminence  attradted  fuperior  attei\don, 
and  that  he  bad  the  heft  means  ef  procuring  pppularity.     .  -^ 

*  It  feems  re^fonable  tp  conclude^  tberehm,  that,  opon  the-conti« 
nent  of  Europe,  where  vi^  fovereign  found  his  dominions  furroundM 
by  bordering  nations,  whom  he  was  frequently  tempted  so  invade,  and 
againd  whom  he  was  obliged  to  be  conflantly  upon  his  guard,  ^e 
snoft  ample  fcope  was  afforded  him  (ot  difplaying  thofe  talents,  and  for 
availing  himfeJf  of  thofe  iitnations,  which  were  beft  calculated  for  ^x- 
tendmg  his  authority.  In  England*  on  die  other  hand, '  a  country  i^ 
which,  there  were  fewer  inducements  to  undertake  a  national  war,  and 
in  which  the  military  operations  of  the  fovercign  were  chiefly  employed 
in  quelling  the  didurbances  excited  by  his  rebellions  barons,  or  in  re- 
pelling  che  mroads  of  the  Scots»  which  were  not  of  much  more  im- 
^rtance  than  the  infurredion  of  particular  barons }  he  had  fewer  op- 
portunities of  excidng  a  national  fpirit  in  his  favour ;  and  coniequently* 
found  it  more  difficult  to  reduce  the  nobility  into  a  Hate  of  de« 
pendence.*  •  ' 

The  qucftion  here  difculftd  Is  of  the  greateil  importance, 
as  the  eiiprts  then  made  to  reiift  the  ufurpatiops  of  the 
crown  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground-work  of  tfaoie  mofe 
precile  limitations  of  the  prerogative  which  have  been  10^ 
troduced  in  a  fubfequent  period.  The  cauies  aiiigned  aie 
ingenious  and  convincing. 

The  iixth  chapter  contain^  a  biftory  oi  the  pArliaineAt 
during  the  fame  period,  in  which  our  author  tircats  at  large 
**  concerning  the  introduftion  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
^  counties  and  bgrougha  into  prliaxnent  i  the  dlvifl6n  o£ 
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<'  pailkmoat  into  two  hooies,  azid  the  peculiar  privileges 
«<  acquired  by  each  bouie ;  and  4he  ncKxlie  of  cleAing  the 
♦<  national  reprefentatives,  with  the  foriiis  of  procedure  in 
«*  patttament."  The  valuable  information  confined  in  this 
article  will  be  highly  interefting  to  thofe  who  wife  to  trace 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  great  aflembjy  of  the  na- 
tion from  tbcir.firft  commencement  to  their  full  feftablilh- 
roent. 

After  remarking  the  alterations  which  took  place  in  th^ 
ftate  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice,  Mr.  Millaf,  in  the 
eighth  chapter,  gives  a  detail  of  the  *^  circumftances  which 
«  promoted  commerce,  manufa£lures,  and  the  arte,  in 
**  modern  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England."  This  is 
one  of  the  mbft  popular  and  pleafing  chapters  of  the  whole, 
and  expreffes  much  learned  oblervation  in  elegant  and  agree- 
able language. 

Having  reviewed  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Millar  concludes  with  the 
following  refledlions : 

*  Conclujhn  ofthg  Tm^dfrom  the  NormMi  C^npuft, 

*  When  we  review  the  Engli(h  conf^ltudon,  under  the  princes  of 
the  Norman,  the  Plantageaet*  and  the  Todor  line.  It  appears  to  illuf- 
trate.the  natural  pregreia  of  that  policy,  which 'obtained  in  tlie  weftem 
pact  of  Europe,  with  fuch  peculiar  modifications  as  might  be^expedted 
in  Britain,  from  the  fituadon  of  the  country,  and  from'  the  chai-a£tcr 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  By  the  completion  of  the  feudal 
(yfteniy  at  the  Norman  cenqueft,  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  was 
confiderably  increaled ;  at  the  fame  time*  that  his  powers,  in  coi^- 
formity  to  the  pradice  of  every  rode  kingdom,  were,  in  many  refpedts. ' 
difcredonaiy  and  uncertaioi.  The  fabfequent  progrefs  of  goverument 
produced  a  gradual  exaltation  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  long-continued 
flruggle  between  the  king  and  his  barons,  and  the  feveral  great  char- 
ters which  they  extorted  from  him,  contributed  to  aicertain  and  define 
the  extent  of  his  prerogative.  While  the  monarchy  was  thus  gaining 
ground  upon  the  ancient  arillocracy,  the  conilitution  was  acquiring 
tomething  of  a  regular  form,  and,  by  the  multiplication  of  fixed  laws, 
provifion  was  made  againft  the  future  exertions  of  arbitrary  power. 

'  By  the  infular  fituadon  of  Britain,  the  £ngli(h  were  litde  expofed 
to  any  foreign  ipvafion,  except  from  the  Scots,  wbofe  attacks  were 
feldom  very  formidable :  and  hence  the  king,  being  prevenccd  froin 
engaging  in  extenfive  national  enterpriies,  was  deprived  of  thofe  na^ 
iD^rous  opportunities  for  fi;>nalizing  bis  military  talents,  and  for  fecur* 
ing  the  admiration  and  attachment  of  his'  fubjedls,  which  were  en- 
joyed by  the  princes  upon  the  neighbouring  continent.  Thus  the  go- 
vernment of  England,  chough  it  proceeded  in  a  fimilar  courfe  to  that 
of  the  other  monarchies  in  Europe,  became  leis  abfolute  than  the, 
greater  part  of  them ;  and  gave  admittance  to  many  peculiar  inihtutioA^ 
in  favour  of  liberty. 
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*  The  fame  infalar  iitaation,  together  with,  the  climate  and  natural 
..produce  of  the  country,  by  encouraging  trade  and  manufa&ure^y  gave 
dn  early  confequence  to  the  lower  order  of  the  inhabitant;  and,  by 
uniting  their  intereft  with  that  of  the  king,  in  oppofing  the  great  ba- 
xons»  difpoied  him  to  increafe  their  weight  and  importance  in  >the  cpm- 
tounity.  Upon  this  account,  when  the  crown  had.  attained  its  greateft 
elevation,  under  the  prin/ces  of  thfi  Tudor  family^  the  priyili^e?L  of 
the  conimons  were  not  regarded  as  hoftile  to  the  fovereigo,  but  were 
cherifhed  and  fupported  as  the  means  of  extending  his  authority* 

*  In  confequence  of  thefe  peculiar  circumftanceS,  the  government  of 
£ngland,  before  the  scceflion  trf  James  the  Firft,  had  come  to  be 

.^iftingttijQied  from  that  of  every  other  kingdom  in  Europe ;  the  prero- 
gative was  more  limited  ;  the  national  alFembly  was  conftituted  upon  a 
.jnore  popular  plan,  and  pofiefTed  more  extenfive  powers.;  and,  by  the 
intervention  of  juries,  the  adminiftratiqn  of  juilice,  in  a  manner  con* 
£{lent  with  the  rights^of  the  people,  was  better  fecufi^d 

^  Thefe  peculiarities,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  could  hardly  efcape 
the  attention  of  any  perfon,  ,eve^n  in  th^  period,  >\tJ}o  had  employed 
himfclf  in  writing  upon  the  government,  of  his  country.  And  yet  the 
iriftorian,  whom  1  fbrinerly  quoted,  imagines  that,  before  the  reign 
*of  James  the  Firft,  the  Engliih  had  never  difcovercd  any  differencfc 
between  their  own  conftitution  and  that  of  Spain  or  France ;  and  de- 
clares, **  that  he  has  not  met  with  any  writer,  in  that  age,  who4p^aks 
.t>f  England  as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  as  ^n  abfolute  one,  whei^s 
the  people  have  many  privileges."  This  appears  the  more  extraor- 
•dinary,  as  foreigners,  he  acknowledges,  were  fu|HcientIy  .fenfibk  of 
the  diftinftion.  **  Philip  de  Comines  remarked  t^.e  Englifh  conftitu- 
tion  to  be  more  popular,  in  his  time,  than  that  of  France."  And  Car- 
dinal BenUvoglio  mentions  the  Englifli  government  as  **  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  Low  Countries  under  their  princes,  rather  than  tothat  of  France 
or  Spain/' 

*  To  prove  that  Englifh  authors  did  not  conceive  fheir  government 
to  be  a  limited  monarchy,  it  Is  farther  obferved,  that  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, a  writer  fufpeikd  of  leaning  towards  the  puritanical  party,  di- 
vides monarchies  into  fuch  as  are  entire,  and  fuch  as  are  limited  or 
refiraineeii  and  that  "he  claffes  the  Englifh  government  aiponjg  the  for- 
Jner,  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that,  by  a  limited  monarchy,  iU' 
*his  paflage,  is  meant  that  in  wliich  the  king  has  not  the  fovereignty 
in  time  ot  peace,  as  in  Poland. 

*  But,  not  to  infifl:  upon  the  expreffions  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a 
courtier,  who  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  write  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth in  a  flyle  of  romantic  love ;  an  adventurer,  continually  en- 
gaged in  projeds  which  required  the  countenance  and  fupport  of  the 
prince;  1  {hall  mention  two  Engliih  writers,  whofe  authority  upon 
ithis  point  will  perhaps  be  thought  fuperior,  and  whofe  opinion  is 
•much  more  dired  and  explicit. 

*  The  firlt  is  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  the  lord  chief  juftice,  and  after* 
•wards  the  chancellor  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  has  written  a  treatife 
«pon  the  excellence  of  the  Englifh  laws,  and  who,  from  his  prd- 
leilicn,  as  well  as  fronv  the  diftinguifhcd  offices  which  he  held  by  the 
appointment  of  the  fovereign,  will  uQit  readily  be  fuipedlcd  of  prejudices 
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againft  the  prerogative.  This  author,  inftead  of  conceiving  the  Englifli 
government  to.be  an  abfolute  monarchy,  defcril»es-^]t  in  language  that 
ieems>  in  every  refpedl,  fuitable  to  the  date  of  onrprefent  conftita- 
tion.  After  diilingiiifiiing  governments  into  rsga/  and  foiiiicaly  that 
is,  into  abfolute  and  limited,  he  is  at  pains,  through  the  whole  of  his 
work,  to  inculcate  that  the  Engliih  government  is  of  the  latter  kind, 
in  oppofition  to  the  former.  **  The  fecond  point,  moft  worthy 
prince,  whereof  you  (land  in  fear,"  (I  make  ufe  of  the  old  tranflation, 
to  avoid  the  poffibiliiy  of  ftraining  the  expreffion)  **  fhall,  m  like 
manner,  and  as  eafily  as  the  other,  be  confuted-.  For  yon  Hand  in 
doubt  whether  it  be  better  for  you  to  give  your  mind  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  laws  of  England,  or  of  the  civil  laws ;  becaufe  they,  throughout 
the  whole  world,  are  advanced  in  glory  and  renown  above  all  men^s 
laws.  Let  not  this  fcruplc  of  mind  trouble  you,  O  moft  noble  prince! 
for  the  king  of  England  cannot  alter  nor  change  the  laws  of  his  realm 
at  his  pleaiure.  For  why  ?  he  governeth  his  people  by  power,  not 
only  regai  but  foliticaL  If  his  power  over  them  were  regal  only,  thea 
he  might  change  the  laws  of  his  realm,  and  charge  his  fubjedts  with 
tallage,  and  other  burdens,  without  their  confent."  The  aim  of  a  li» 
mited  monarchy  he  afterwards  explains  more  fully.  *•  Now.  you  un- 
derftand,"  fays  he,  ••  moft  nob)e  prince,  the  form  of  inftitution  of  a 
kingdom  ^©/iV/f»/;  whereby  you  may  mcafure  the  power  which  the 
king  thereof  may  exercife  over  the  law  and  fubje^s  of  the  fame.  For 
fuch  a  king  is  made  and  ordained  for  the  defence  of  the  law  of  his 
fubjefts,  and  of  their  bodies  and  goods,  whereunto  he  receiveth 
power  of  his  people,  fo  that  he  cannot  govern  his  people  by  any  oth^r 
power." 

Sir  John  Fortefcne  makes  a  more  particular  application 
of  this  doftrine  to  the  conftitution  of  England.  *«  The 
•*  ftatutes  of  England  proceed  not  only  from  the  prince's 
<'  pleafure,  like  the  laws  of  thofe  kingdoms  that  are  ruled 
*'  only  by  regal  government,  but  they  are  made  alfo  by 
**  the  ajjent  of  the  luhale  realm.  Among  the  civil  laws, 
**  that  maxim  or  rule  is  moft  notable,  the  prince's  pleafure 
"  ftandeth  in  force  of  a  law ;  quite  contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
<*  the  laws  of  England,  whereby  the  king  ruleth  his  people, 
**  not  only  by  regain  but  alio  by  political  government ;  in- 
<<  fbmuch  that,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation, ^e  is  bound, 
<*  by  an  oath,  to  the  obfervation  of  his  own  law."  After 
tbele  observations,  Fortefcue  contrafts  the  miferies  produced 
by  the  ablbhite  government  in  France  with  the  happinefs  re- 
fulting  from  the  limited  monarchy  in  England. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  diftinguifhed  lawyer,  and  principal 
fecretary  both  to  Edward  the  Sixth  and  to  Elizal>eth,  deli- 
vers the  fame  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Englifli 
conftitution.  **  The  moft  high  and  abfolute  power,"  lays 
he,  **  of  the  realm  of  England  confifteth  in  the  parliament. 
**  All  that  ever  the  peopl'e''  of  Home  might  do,  either  in 
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^  atfiufMthf  c^niitiis^  et  tributisj  the  fame  fimy  be  done 
<«  bj  tlie  parKamtot  of  England,  wfaicb  itprtfenteth  and 
••  bath  tht  povrer  of  the  whole  realm." 
The  opinions  of  t#o  fwh  eminent  Uwyers,  who  Hved 

before  parties  were  known  in  the  Engliib  government,  and 
who  filled  with  honour  the  higheft  offices  in  the  flate,  arc  of 
great  weight  in  afcertaining  the  ideas  that  were  entertained 
of  the  Englifti  conftitution  in  the  fixtcenth  century. 

From  the  dedication  of  this  Hiftorical  Frew  of  the  Englijh 
Cffff/lituthn  to  Mr.  Fox,  fome  readers  may  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  it  is  a  gkrty  produdion.  Nothings  however^  is-  itiore 
Oppofite  to  t9  dengn  and  tendency  of  this  work.  Mr/Mit- 
lar  is  a  ftranger  to  the  hiiloricai  mifreprelentations,  and  po- 
litical prejudices,  of  any  faftion  ;  and  writes,  not  in  thfe 
ftyle  of  party,  but  in  the  Ipirit  of  philofophy.  The  ftudent 
of  law,  who  mingled  views  of  faience  with  hiftorical  re- 
fearch ;  the  candidate  for  parliament,  Who  wifhes  to  trace 
the  rife  and  progreft  of  our  happy  conftitution  ;  and  even 
the  private  gentleman,  who  deiires  to  be  intimately  and 
profoundly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country ;  will 
iind  an  ample  fund  of  information  and  rational  entertain- 
ment in  the  peruial  of  this  volume.  In  an  age  when 
literature  has  become  an  amufement ;  when  even  grave 
authors  afTeA  to  lie  on  the  toilette,  ftnd  to  allure  the  gay; 
when  vigour  of  thought  is  facrificed  to  the  embellilhments 
of  ftyle,  and  profound  difquiiition  to  the  fjilendour  of  dif- 
fertation ;  a  work  like  the  prefcnt,  written  in,  the  grave  and 
manly  tafte  of  antiquity,  may  take  fbme  time  in  tinding  its 
way  into  the  fafhionable  world :  but  its  real  merit,  like 
the*  original  germ  of  the  government  which  it  deicribes, 
;will  gradually  unfold  itfelf,  as  ndanly  ftudy  and  libera^l 
thought  fucceed  in  the  room  of  ignorance  and  of  pre-^ 

judtce; 

We  k)ok  forward  with  curiofity  and  impatience  for  thb 
publication  of  the  fecond  and  moft  important  part  of  out 
author's  pbn,  •*  The  Improvements  made  in  jhe  Englifh 
Government  from  the  Aoceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Stewart  to 
the  prefent  Time ;  with  the  prclent  State  of  the  Britilh 
Conftitution  in  all  its  principal  Branches." 
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^iiT.  Xyi.  Reponfi  dis  M.Necieff  a%  Difecuri  Trumnci  poft 
M.  (U  Cahnm,  0  tAJftmbUe  (Us  Notailes.  .-8va.  2^,  64* 
Debr^t.     1787, 

Art.  XVI.  Anftwr  if  Af.  Necier  H  the  Speech  dclmrtd  ^ 
M^  de  Calojmc  to  the  Ajjimbfy  of  the  Notables. 

TH  £  contrqvef fy  to  which  this .  pamphlet  reli^tes  bjlt 
fprun^  0Ut  of  the  finking  difference  that  is  e;KhibttedC: 
batw^eeB  the  conciafions  drawn  by  M*  Nec^r  in  his  CSmftet- 
Rendu  au  Roif  puWifh^  in  1781,  and  thofe  w.hich  were^  ex- 
hibited by  M.  de  Calonri^^  which  were  both  the  emJift  of 
co»voi.ing  the  alTembly  of  the  Notables,  a^d  the  fubjedk  of. 
dtfciiffion  in  that  afTembly.    M.  Neckcr,  it  is  well  knowiv 
repreieAted  th^  finances  of  France  as  being  in  a  very  fioM-^ 
rUhing  condition,  and  as  able  to  ibpport  the  expencea  orthc; 
ftate,  even  iji  tiine  of  war,  without  the  impoAtion  of  anjr 
new  taxes.     He  made  no  fcruple  to  afTert  that  there  aftuall^j 
exifled  a  very  confiderabje  furplus ;  and  he  held  out  this  fiu- 
pius  as  the  pledge  for  Securing  the  interefi  of  the  loans  iii« 
which  he  engaged.    M.  deCalonne  has  employed  himfelf  ia. 
the  defence  ot  a  very  different  propofition.     He  hasaiierted, 
that,  during  every  period  of  the  reign  of  the  prefent  king;^^ 
there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  his  revenues ;  that  thi$  denr 
cienpy.  required  anjmmediate  remedy ;  that  all  the  reform$. 
that'coiil^  be  mad^  iq  the  expenditure,  of  the  kingdom,  wero 
iiii^fficient  for  this  purpofe ;  and  that  it  was  neoe/Iary  tik 
iippofe  new  taxes,  even  in  time  of  peace.    The  reputatioa. 
of  each  of  thcfe  minifters  for  ability  and  wifdom  is  deqpdy 
involved  in  the  ifTue  of  this  controverfy.     If  the  finaoce$.o£ 
the  kingdom  were  in  the  unfavourable  fituation  that  is  ftated 
by  M.  de  Calonne,  M.  Necker  ought  to  have  impo&d  JXt9N: 
tatxes  at  the  proper  period,  the  period  of  war;  and  he  wa3- 
guilty  of  a  very  humiliating  duplicity  in  courting,  tempo^ 
rkry  favour  by  drawing  a  veil  over  the  exifting  evil,,  and 
faffering  it  to  remain,  with  tenfold  dif^dvantage,  for  the 
encounter  of  his  liiccefTors.    On  the  contrary,  if  the  fitu- 
ation of  the  finances  were  not  in  the  critieal  fituation  which 
is  afcribed  to  them  by  the  late  comptroller-general,  he  has 
been  highly  blameable  for  unnecefTarily  involving  the  cha- 
rafter  and  prerogatives  of  his  fovereign  j  for  depreffing,  in  a^ 
very  ftriking  degree,  the  fpirit  and  enterprife  0/  evtry  de-- 
fcription  of  perfons  in  the  natioa ;  and  for  paving^  the  way 
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for  that  fignal  difgracc  into  which  France  has  now  been 
funk  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  unfortunate  for  each 
of  thefe  mihifters,  that  at  leaft  the  prefent  vindication  of 
their  chara£ter  depends  upon  figures .  and  calculation  ;  and 
our  readers  would  fcarcely  thank  us  for  leading  them  into  a 
minute  detail  of  the  finances  of  France:  Whatever  there- 
fore may  be  the  fentiments  we  entertain,  we  ftiAll  not  deliver 
an  opinion  upon  the  lubjeft,  or  do  either  of  thefe  ftatelmen 
the  injuftice  of  deciding  upon  their  merits.,  by  an  affertion 
'which  we  are  hot  at  liberty  to  accompany  with  its  proper 
vouchers. 

To  the  arguments  which  are  here  exhibited  upon  the  fub- 
je£l  M.  Necker  has  prefixed  a  very  Ihort  correfpondence  be- 
tween him  and  M.  de  Calonne ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
his  defign  to  have  fixed  a  charge  of  infincerity  upon  the' 
conduft  of  his  opponent.     In  this  attempt  we  think  he  has. 
not  fucceeded.     M.  Necker  heard,  near  a  month  previoufly 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Notables^  what  would  be  the  general 
drift  of  that  retrofpe^t  which  M.  de  Calonne  intended  to  lay 
before  them.     He  underftood  that  its  tendency .  would  be  to 
interfere  with  the  truth  of  the  flatements  of  the  Comptc 
Rendu ;    and    he    immediately   addrelTed   a   letter    to    the 
comptroller-general,  rcquefting  to  be  permitted  to  difcufs 
the  fubjedl  with  him,  and  to  convince  him,  if  pofEblc,  of 
the  fallacioufriefs  of  the  ideas  he  had  formed.     Tiie  requeft 
was  refufed  by  M.  de  Calonne.    He  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  deeply  engaged  at  this  time  in  the  laborious  pre-, 
piaration   that  was  necefTary  in  order  to   his   meeting  an. 
afTembly  of  all  the  firft  charafters  in  the  kingdom.     Befides 
this,  his  health  was  in  a  precarious  and  alarming  ^fituatipn. 
And  he  did  not  think  proper  to  degrade  the  office  he  held  by 
changing  a  great  public  objeft  into  a  theme  .of  peribnal 
altercatipn.     The  anfwer  he  returned  to  M.  Necker  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  very  proper  one.     He  informs  him  that  it  was. 
no  part  of  his  undertaking  to  accufe  or  impeach  the  cha-: 
rafter  of  any  one.     He  contefTes  that  the  r'efult  of  the  ftudy 
the  king  had  made  of  his  finances  was  an  annual  deficiency 
from  the  moment  of  his  acceflion  to  the  throne;  and  he 
obferves  that,  poiTeffing  all  the  proper  materials,  he  had,  in 
confequence  of  his  examination  of  them,  no  doubts  upon  his 
mind  that  required  to  be  diflipated. 

It  may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  pur  readers  if  we  add  to 
this  article,  at  acriijs  lb  interelting  to  the  hiitory  of  France, 
a  fketch  of  the  merits  of  her  principal  financial  miniliers,  as 
they  have  appeared  to  us  in  coniequence  of  the  degree  of  at- 
tention w^  h^ve  yielded  to  the  lubjedt.  We  owe  this  par- 
ticularly 
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tlcularly  tothe  chacadler  of  M,.de  Galonne,  whi(:h  has,  ii> 
our  opinion, .  received  .more  injiiry  in  the  fentiments  of  the 
mafs  of  mankind  titan  is  by  any  means  equitable  to  attri- 
bjite  to  it.  The  firft  comptroller-general,  after  the  acceffion 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  .waa  M*  Turgot  j  the  fecond,  who 
obtained  any  confidemble  degree  of  diftinftion,  was  M. 
Necker.  The  latter  of  theie  experienced  a  degree  of  ce- 
lebrity and  eclat  during  his  adminiftration  which  has  feldoni 
been  equalled..  His  fame  fpread  through  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  His  wifdom  was  celebrated  by  Lord  North,  ^ 
Mr.  Burke,  and  all  the  leading  fpeakers  in  the  Englifh 
Houfe  of  Commons.  Finally,  the  ieal  was  put  to  the 
greatnefs  of  hischara^er  by  the  work  he  publiihed,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1784,  upon  the  adminiftration  of  the 
finances  of  France  i  a  book  which  will  ever  be  confidered 
as  a  ftandard  performance  by  pradical  ftatefmen,  and  which 
communicates  to  us.  an  accurate  and  enlightened  view  of- 
this  great  fubjei^,  fuch  as  was  never  exhibued  in  any  other 
age  or  nation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  chara^r  of  M,  Turgot,  the  model 
of  philofophers,  the  legiHator  of  nations,  was  funk  into  a 
temporary  oblivion.  The  firft  inftance  in  which  he  was 
raifed  into  notice,  at  leaft  in  the  eyes  of  Engliflimen,  was 
by  the  publication  of  an  incomparable  letter,  addreflfed  by 
him  to  Dr»  Price,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. At  length  his  charafter  has  been  completely  refeued 
and  placed,  we  truft,  for  perpetuity,  upon  its  proper  emi- 
nence, by  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  in  his^  life  of  this  il- 
luftrious  ftatefman.  It  cannot  be  long  before  the  true  point 
of  comparifon.  bet  ween  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Necker  will  be 
fully  underftood.  M.  Necker  was  an  able  financier,  pof- 
iefled  a  generous  and  mafcuUne  turn  of  thought^  and  was  a 
difinterefted  and  honeft  man.  This  is  the  whole  of  his 
praife.  M,  Turgot,  on  the  contrary,  faw  farther  than  any 
man  into  the  general  principles  of  legiflation  ;  was  enabled . 
to.  illuftrate, .  in  the  naoft  admirable  manner,  the  whole* 
fcience  of  politics ;  and  his  labours  will  prove  beneficial  to 
mankind y  provided  his  ideas  meet  with  their  proper  attention^ 
in  making  all  thofe  advances  in  improvement  which  might 
otherwise  have  required  the  labour  and  the  experiments  of  a 
c^tury.  Accordingly  M.  Necker  is  peevifh,  irritable,  acutely 
fenfible  to  the  breath  of  fufpicion,  and  trerriblingly  alive  to 
the  vindication  of  his  chara£|l:er.  M.  Turgot,  ia  fimilar' 
circuiliftanceSy  was  coUeAed,  unruffled,  and  calm.  He- 
knew  that  there  was  a  Iblidity  and  a  truth  in  his  principles 
which  carries  along  with  theni  their  own  evidence,  and- 

would 
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would  finally  triumph  over  aU  oppdikion«  He  bt\d  in  coa^ 
tempt  the  current  of  temporary  favour.  He- did  not  con* 
vfider  truth  as  hie  indiyidttal'  property  ;  and,  bsving  done  hi» 
duty,  he  ftood  by  an  indifferent  fpe&alor  of  its  confe^fuences. 
He  thought  it  beneath  the  reputation  of  anr  ad^iooue  for*  on- 
atoerable  principles  to  fight  with  every  coUedion  of  traMfient 
vapourB  that  for  a  moment  iaterceptad  tbs  briiliancy  of  the 
fun. 

M.  de  Calonne  \ra«  appointed  to  the  fuperintendenc^'of 
the  finances  in  ^eyear  17^.    He  wxs  two  years  earfier 
than  the  Englifh  adminifltation  in  the  insftitution  of  a  fink^* 
ing-fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  dtfbt ;  Which»  by 
the  way,  it  may  be  obferved,  was  at  this  time  nearly  of  the  * 
fame  amount  a&  that  of  £nglaiid';  and  hi^pian  waftndore 
moderate,   and  therefore  perhaps  mcn^e:  Kiodiy  to^  be  pet^' 
manent  and  falutary.     But  the  principal' criAs  of  hi»  mpum*-- 
tion  win  no  doubt  always  be  referred  to  the  meafure  c^  af^ ' 
iembling  the  Notahies-^  and  to  the  fid>jeAs-  which  he  then, 
fubmitted  to  their  inveftigation.    The  reAitude  of  hh  phus: 
for  impofinff  taxes  mviii  depend  upoir  the  truth  of  his  repf^- 
fentation  or  the  (late  of  the  finances.    But,,  at  any  rate,  k' 
will  be  difficult  to  impute  to  him  any  finifler  motive ;  and-" 
confequently  we  muft  believe  him,  even  though  he  fhculd: 
be  miftaken,  fincere.    Taking  this  for  gomted,  it  was  ths>* 
mark  of  an  ingenuous  and  manly  mind  firmly  to  mee%  chei 
difficulties  of  his-fituation,  voluntarily  to  fubmit  to  theodiunv 
of  impofing  taxes,  and  not  to  endeavour^  by  any  idle  li&w. 
terfuge,  to  procraftinate  the  moment  of  decifion% 

But  there  is  another  circuknflance  of  much^ confluence  in^ 
the  affirir  of  the  Notables,  M.  de  C&lonne  did  not  confine* 
kir  ideas  to  the  impofltioii*  of  taxes.  He  introducedi  an  in^ 
flitution  of  great  confequence  in  the  creation  o/f  the  pro**^ 
vincial  affembiies.  The  hint  of  this  indication  be  bonsowedb 
fcom  the  fyftem  of  M>  Turgot.  He  alfo  borrow^ed  fronts 
that  fyftem  the  plan  of  the  taxes  be  fhould  impoft  and  the' 
taxes  he  fhould  abolifli.  He  did  not  attempt,  indeed^  to 
introduce  the  whole  of  M»  Turgot^s  plans ;  and  M^  TurgoC 
himfelf  would'  not  have  engaged  with  them  all  at  once.  Ife 
adopted  enough,  if  bis  ideas  had  been  purfiied  to  their  proper 
termination,  to  raife  the  taxation  of  l^rance  from  the  raoft; 
unequal  and  oppreflive  in  Europe,  at  leaft  to  a  level^  iiv 
point  of  fairnefs,  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

,We  do  not  mention  thefe  drcumflanced  as  tending  ta  de- 
trad,  in  the  fmallef^  degree,  from  the  chara&er  of  M;  de 
Calonne.  Truth  is  net  certainly  Jefs  valuable  beeaufe  it  hae^ 
been  diftoveied  by  another  5  and  to  furmount  the  jealoufysr 

of 
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Jrf  a  rival  reputatioi)>  ^^  cheerfully  to  concede  the  glory  of 
foYention,  when  the  objeft  is  the  public  benefit,  is  no  mean 
pralft.  It  IS  the  mark  of  no  corttemptible  charafter  to  enter, 
With  the  fame  facility  of  fpirit,-  and  the  fame  generous  fer- 
vour, iato  the  ideas  otanother^  as.  if  they  were  our  own# 
Jterhaps  to  execute,  wnder  thefe  cjrcumftances  of  felf-denial 
and  perfonal  tiik,  the  plans  that  have  been  fuggeiied  to  us, 
Sfij  in  refpe^  to  moral  applauie,  a  conduft  fcarcely  lefs  glo- 
Wpus  t^n  .to  have  ijsvented  them.  M.  de  Calonne  muft 
haye  known,  that,  in  adopting  a  fyftem  of  equal  taxation, 
h&  was  j&ncoAint^rin^  the  prejudices  and  the  felf-intereft  of 
Ihe  powerful,  an^  expofing  himfelf  to  greater  danger  than 
|f  be  had  proceeded  upon  the  old,  un^squal,  ^nd  iniquitous 
prinpjplea.  Had  he  taought  proper  to  grind  the  faces  of 
the  poor,  and  fuggcft  taxes  that  woulpl  have  fallen  ex.cluliv.ely 
japan  th&^Uufiersj  ha  would  have  retained  to  this  moment 
^ts  high  and  lucratiye  jRttiation. 

jPerhap s  it  may  be  neceffary  to  mention  one  circumftance, 
Munich  is  merely  known  in  the  grofs  to  the  people  oS  England ; 
we  mean,  M.  de  Calonne's  impeachment  before  tl)ie  parJia- 
ment  oi  Paris,  The  aftions  which  are  impiited  to  him  as 
/crimes,  were  matters  in  which  be  engaged  from  an  idea, 
whether  true  or  falfe,  of  the  national  benefit.  If  he  were 
rigj^t  in  yvhat  ]ie  ^>  yet  it  is  natural  that  the  many  enemies 
that  he  created  to  himfelf  fliould  be  difpol'ed  to  pervert  his 
afiions  into  topics  of  cah^mny ;  and,  if  he  were  wrong,  the 
inany  benefits  he  propofed  to  confer  upon  h|s  country,  be*- 
nefits,  according  to  bis .  reprefeiUation,  at  the  iffk  of  hi» 
iBtuation,-  may  be  fufficient  to  atone  for  an-  involuntary 
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Art.  XVII.  Antiquitatts  CeUo^Seandic^t  Jine  Jerks  Rerurh 
gejlarum  inter  Nationes  Britannic  arum  Infularum  et  Gentes 
SfpteMritmakSy  ex  Snorrmey  Laninamd-boc ;  Egilli  Scalla-- 
^imii^Saga;  NialA-^Saga.  Olani  Tryggua  Jmar  Saga ;  Ork-* 
Ptyingajaga.  Hryggiarjlycki  \  Knytlingajaga ;  SpecuhRe*^ 
gaH.  CompHavit  jacobus  Jf>hnjhme^  A,  M.  Ecclefiee  Mag^ 
^r^e  crucis  ReSw  ijegationis  Briiannica  apud  Serenijfimarti 
jiuJam  Banicam  Secretarius ;  Academiariim  Regiarum  Edinat 
0t  Havnia  Socius.     Havnia  iypis  Augujii  Fred.  Steinit. 

4tQ.  .1786, 

npHEi^hiftorical  accounts  contained  in  this  colledlion  begin 

•r    in  the  year  885,  and  end  in  11 59*    The  molt  of,  the 

events  recorded  h^pre  are  new^  and  throw  a  great  light  upon 

the  hiftory  of  the  three  Britifti  kingdoms.  All  thefe  accounts 

Eng.Rbv.  VoI,X.  Oa.  1787^  x^  ?^<J 
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are  t^tkefi  from  the  Icelandic  hiftorians,  who  were,  ii  l\^ 
contemporary,  yet  not  later  than  the  twelth  and  thirteenth 
centupes.  The  Icelandic  original  is  rendered  very  ufefv^l 
by  collateral  Latin  verfions ;  and  the  literary  world  is  highly 
indebted  to  the  learned  colleftor,  whofe  knovyledge  and  po- 
lite manners  procured  him  equal  favour  and  efteem  at  Qo^ 
penhagen,  where  he  refided  for  fome  years  in  the  charade^ 
of  chaplain  and  fecretary  to  the  Britifh  ambalTador,  and  was 
ihonoured  with  gipat  attention  and  efteem  \>y  ^he  royal 
familj;. 


^11         I       l|IIM    W   I  >      llf 


Art.  XVIII.  Antiquitates  CeltQ-Normannica  \  cmtairting  tlfe 
'  Chronicle  of  Man  and  the  IJles^  abridged  by  Cdmbdcn,  ana 
iiOTV  Jirji  publijhed  complete  from  the  original  Mdnufcript  in 
the  Britijb  Mufeum ; '  with  an  Engli/h  ^ranflation  and  Slotes\ 
To  ivhiin  are  added ^  ExtraEfs  from  the'AnnahofVIfthry^and 
'  Sir  y,  War^s  Antiquities  of  Ireland^  T^riiijh  Topography  ty 
Ptolemy^  Richard  of  Cirencejle'r^  the  Geographer  of  Kavenna^^ 
and  Andrew^  Bifhop  ofCaitnnefs ;  together  with  accurate.  Ca-- 
talogues  of  the  tiilijh  and  Scdttijh  Kings,  ,"  By  James  yahh" 
fione,  \ic\  Copenhagen ;  printed  by  Aug.  f  red.  Stein, 
1786,      '  '  -        .         •     ^         ^     —   ^ 

•  •  •  * 

IT  is  not  naore  certain  that  the  raanufcrlpts  of  the  phronicle 
of  the  Iflc  of  Man,  written  in  velluni,  is  how  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  Mufeum,  than  that  Mr.  Johnftone's  edition  of  that  vei-y 
furious  4pd  valuable  compoiitioh,  which  is  taken  front  that 
inaiWfcrfpt,  is  fuperior  tp  th^t  of  pambd'^^  ;  which  will  ap- 
pear evident  tipdn  cdinparirig  thefe  difiefent  editi6ns  toge- 
th«r«  Cambden's  edition  of  this  Chronicle  begins  only  in  the 
jtar*  ie66,  and  ends  in  1266.  But  it  will  be  found  that 
.Painbden,  either  purpoiely,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from 
want  of  a  better  copy,  has  omitted  many  particular  fa^s, 
and  paflfed  over  whole  years.  In  the  anachronifms  to  be 
fpund  in  thq  Chronicle  of  Man,  Mr.  Jobnftone  hais  ho  cqn- 
i:ern|  having  kept  clofe  to  his  original,  without  alteratiop  or 
amendment:  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  h^  made  the  fape 
f  omplaintsr  of  thefe  chronological  errors  that  Langebech  did 
4n  his  publication^  of  the  ohroniclesi  of  the  ancient  Daniihf 
writers *v  ''    '         '     .'  « .     • 


-T^f 


*  Vide  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicaram,  YoU  II.  folio. 
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Art.  19.     Famify'Wor/Hfip  explained  and  recommendedy  in  Four  Sermons 

from  Jojhua  xxiv.   17/     To  ivbicb  are  added^   Specimens  of  Jhort 

prayers y  tff.     By  William  Daltymple,  D,D,  one  of  the  Minifters  of 

Jfyr^    Pciitted  sx  Kilma^nockj  and  fold  i)/  J.  Wilfpn.    Svo.  28. 

1787. 

AMONG  tbe  immeroud  atteiApts  tliat  iiave  been  made  to  (hake 
the  foundations  of  rdi^on^  little  has  been  urged  againU  its 
utility  as  a  civil  inHitution.  The  ufe  of  religious  obligation^  efpe- 
cially  to  the  vnlgar,  is  indeed  fo  obvious  that  we  can  Karcely  con.* 
ceivehow  a  well-regulated  ilate  could  exift  without  it.  For,  without 
4^ep  convidlion  of  fuch  obligation,  could  there  be  any  thing  binding 
in  oaths?  any  thing  formid^le,  to  a  daring  fpirit,  in  capital  puniih- 
xncnt  ?  or  ainy  fuficient  jreftraint  QA  fuicide  ?     It  k 

-r— That  the  dr^ead  of  fometbing  after  deat]^»    ' 
The  andifcover'd  .€0011  try,  from  whofe  bourne 
^0  travdleii  returns,  pu2skes  the  wilt; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have^ 
TMn  Hy  to  others  tha;  we  know  not  of. 

^U  not  only  iieceffaiy  for  the  good  of  focicty  tkat  the  vulgar 
ihoald  be  deeply  impreiTed  with  religipus  fentiments ;  it  is  necei&ry 
$00  that  they  ^^o^dd  be  iipprefied  with  pri^  fentiments.  Yet  this  is 
f  matter  of  which  the  rulers  even  of  ^eli-cegiilated  i:ommnniti«i  do 
BOt  feejn  $0  be  iufiiciently  aware,  \i  m^n  arc  timght  that  they  are 
uicapai)le  of  dping  any  thi|»^  acceptable  to  God  Almighty  \  that,  in- 
dependent of  a|iy  deed  ^i  theirs^  they  are  fjTom  all  eternity  deftioed 
to  heaven  or  hell  |  ni^^  (hat  they  are  totally  without  choice  of  a£lion 
$n  their  condpdl  through  life,  i^ut  impelled  by  irrel^ilible  necefity; 
fcan  we  expe&  any  thifig  of  tJ^em  but  inexertion»  indolence,  and  the 
pnlimited  indulgence  of  their  craving  paeons?  If  opinion  has  any 
influence  whatever  on  aA^on,  fve  muft  expert  that  fuch  perfons  will 
pot  be&>adive,fo  npright,  fo  jud,  and  fo- humane,  as  thofe  who  are 
taughtj  and  wbo  believe,  tl^at  tl^ey  ^re  capable  not  only  of  difcerningt 
put  of  doing,  right  or  wrong ; , accountable  to  the  Supreme  Being  ki% 
every  part  of  their  behaviotu*;  and  to  be  rewarded  or  puniihed 
^eafter  according  a^  they  ih^  demeau  themfelves  in  a  Hate  ot 
probation. 

Uniortunately,  however,  the  inftrudlion  which  the  •vnlgar  too  frer. 

Jnently  receive  is  of  a  very  unedifying  kind.    They  are  taught  that 
le^  ca|^  do  nothing  of  themfelves  $  and  that  their  con^n^  whethet 
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upright  or  otberwife,  will  have  no  tffe£i  whatever  on  their  •  future 
condition.  The  manner,  at  lead,  in  which  the^  are  often  inftruded 
by  their  relisioas  C^cher;i«  ]^a<ls  them  to  tbefe  concluftonf.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  in  Scotland.  Nor  are  fuch  dodrines  confined  to 
the  pulpit,  bi^t  are  alfo  poured- out  from  the  prefs..  The  little  book$ 
of  devotion  \idiicb  are  fold  at  a  low  price,  and  commonly  read  by 
perfons  of  inferior  condition,  are  generally  of  this  kind,  and  equally 
pernicious.  Thus,  as  there  ar«.few  of  the  Scottilh  peafantry  who 
cannot  read,  the  impious  and  immoral  dodrines  which  chefe  fyftenls 
of  fup^rjlition  contjfin  are  luiiverially  diiTeininated. 

It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  ^ood  fenie  and 
genuine  piety  do  not  feriou{Iy  employ  themfelves  in  correding  foch 
abufes.  Small  books  of  pra£^ical  religion  and  zational  devodon, 
written  with  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  might  be  of  great  fervice,  and 
tend  gradually,  efpecially  wich  the  rifmg  generation,  to  reftrain  or 
obviate  the  progrefs  of  a  fanaticifni  not  only  abfurd  and  arrogant,  but 
yhich  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to  pervert  the  underllanding,  and  cori| 
fupt  the  heart. 

In  this  view  we  have  received  much  fatisfaflion  from  the  little  vo- 
lume before  us.  We  do  not  fay  that  it  is  written  with  elegance,  nor 
with  courefinefs  of  exprefiion  ;  neither  do  we  entirely  approve  of  ^e 
author's  plan  or  method.  The  model  which  he  follows  in  the  form 
of  his  devotional  pieces,  feems  by  no  means  worthy  of  imitation. 
Nor  can  we  help  remarking  fome  afFe6latibn  in  his  dedication  and 
preface.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  thought  or  fentiment  which  w^ 
would  blame,  it  is  that  he  feems  to  lay  too  much  llrefs  on  the  import* 
ance  oi  family -tMorJhif.  In  other  refpe£ts,  both  the  fermons  and 
prayers  are  well  calculated  to  promote  religious  improvement.  They 
are  plain  and  perfpjcubus  \  they  ^  pious,  and  ev^n  ardent ;  rational 
and  moral. 

Of  our  auAbr^s  manner  of  preaching  we^  give  the;  following  fper 
Cimeti  frotu  the  fourth  fermon  on  family-worfhip  :  "  The  chief  Ob- 
jeCUona^**  namely,  to  family- worftip,  •*  are  the  want  of  ability,  and 
-  ^  wajDtt  of  time.    As  to  the  former,  the  want  of  ability,  this,  in 
certain  grea^  particulars  belonging  to  the  "  rfeligious  fervices  of  God 
in  our  houfe,*"  cannot  reafonably  be  pretended.     As  education  19 
Ikow  carried  on  wiih  us,  aH,  or  moH  people,  can  read ;  if  not  the 
huiband,  yet  the  wife  ;  or  if  not  the  wife,  yet  the  Hufbandl     This  an- 
swers one  material  point,  the  regular  reading  of  the  «  facred  fcrlpture 
Otracles-V  Begin  with  this  as  a  folemri,  daily,  «<  fpirhual  raeal"  to  your 
))Qufei  audi  have  not  the  leait  fear  but  that  niodefly  itfelf  will  foon 
coanedlwith  it  a  godly  pfalm,  or  hymn,  or  fpiritual  fohg.     And  in 
W/*  of  thefe  you  will  batieceiTarily  led  to  pray  5  for  each  of  thefe  are 
^q>kte  with  exercifes  of  that  kind.     And  if  you  have  not  courage,  or 
pirtfence  of  mind,  for  more,  when  young  and  inexperienced,  why  not 
take  the  help  of  thofe  who,  like  the  pious  Mr.'Matthe<v  Henry,  have 
fpUeflfid  fccipture  petitions,  praifes,  and  thankfgivings,  with  humble 
acknowledgments  of  guilt,  htt^ed  to  all  ages,  Satiohs,  anc(  circum4 
fifthoes  r*       * 

Of  the  devotional  pieces  we  give  the  following  fpecimen :  ••  Guard 

^ui  ha%  ton^iies  from  ralh  and  injurious  judgments  1  and  itiay  We  b6 

■■•'■'■         ■'•'■•     ^   ••    -•     •:••  "careful 
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Cdreful  to  caft  die  beam  out  of  our  own  eye  before  we  find  fault  with 
Ac  mote  in  tho/e  of  others.  What  thing  foever  we  would  that  mea 
ihoald  do  unto  us,  may  we  do  even  fo  unto  them.  And  as  not  every 
dnc  who  faith  unto  thee,  *«  Lord,  Lord/'  (hall  be  admitted  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  bat  he  who  doth  the  will  of  thee  our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven,  grant  that  we  may  ferve  thee  in  holinefs  and 
ri^teoufnefs  all  the  days  of  o«r  life/^ 

We  ihall  only  add>  that,  if  the  work  (hould  be  reprinted,  the  aa« 
tHor  ought  to  take  great  pains  in  cprredling  the  language  and  compo- 
iition ;  for,  in  thefe  particulars,  it  is  very  faulty. 

• 

Art.  zo*     A  Colli&hn  of  Famphltts  concerning  the  Poor ;  with  AhftraSti 
.  of  the  Poor^s^Raiis^  Expinces  of  different  Houfes  of  Induflryy  &c.  and 
Obftfoaiions  by  tbg  Editor »    4to.    6b.    boards.     Elliot  and  Co. 
London,  1787.  • 

The  prefent  flate  of  the  poor^s  laws  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
Be  extremely  defedive;  and  various  propofals  for  a  reform  have  been 
fubmitted  to  the  public  from  diiFerent  quarters.  As  the  fubjed  will  pro- 
bably foon  come  under  the  cobfideraiion  of  parliament,  every  ufeful 
fuggeftion,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  thofe  laws,  mud  be  worthy 
of  regard :  and  nothing  can  more  efFedlually  anfwer  fuch  a  dcfiga 
thkn  a  full  view  of  what  has  been  propofed,  at  different  times,  fpr 
attaining  that  purpofe,  both  fo  much  defircd,  and  fo  neceiiary,  Tho 
pamphlets  contained  in  the  collection  before  us  are,  i .  Some  Pro- 
pofals for  the  employing  of  the  Poor,  efpecially  in^  and  abaut  the  City 
Of  London.  I^y  the  benevolent  Thomas  Firmin,  the.  Friend  of  Arch- 
bifhop  Tillotfon  ;  firft  printed  in  1678. — 2.  B/cacJ  for  theP.oor;  or,  a 
Method  of  fhewing  how  the  Poor  may  be  maintained  and  duly  pro- 
vided for  in  a  far  more  plentiful,  and  yet  cheaper  Manner,  than  they 
now  arc.  By  R.  D.  Printed  at  Exeter,  1698. — 3.  Giving  Alms  na 
Charity.  Addre^ed  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  By  Daniel  De 
Foe.  Firft  printed  in  \  704.— 4.  A  Letter  to  the  Citizens  of  Glafgow. 
Printed  at  Glafgow  in  1783. — 5.  Some  Refleaious  on  the  Poor's- 
Rates,  and  fome  Tables,  taken  from  the  Abllradls  of  the  Returns  of 
the  Overfeers  of  the  Poor,  made  to  theHoufe  of  Commons  in  1776, 
—6.  A  Specimen  of  Books  for  Accounts  of  Parifti-Poor. 

Thefe  pamphlets  contain  much  valuable  information ;  which,  if 
properly  applied  to  a  revifal  of  the  pgor's-laws,  would  be  produdiv* 
of  great  advantage  to  the  public. 

■ 

POLITICAL. 

A»T,  2f .  A  Scheme  to  pay  offy  in  a  feiu  Tears  j  the  National  Debt,  by 
■    a  Repeal  of  the  Marriage- j^^.     Humbly  and  Jerioufly  hinted  to  the  Z#- 

gijlatures  of  Croat  ^Britain  and  Ireland^  no*w  in  Par  t  ajfemhkd% 

8vo.    IS.    Dilly.    London,  1787. 

The  fcheme  of  this  waggifh  financier  is  briefly  as  follows :  chat,  in 
the  marriage  ceremony,  inflead  of  the  claufe,  until  death  do  us  part^ 
inall  be  inferted,  for  the  term  ofone^^tnuo^  three,  foftr^  or  fi*ve years ^  as 
the  parties  may  agree;  and  that,  for  every  regiftering,  a  certain  tax 

X  3  ftaU 
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ihall  be  paid  by  each  of  them  to  the  governiDent.  While  there 
mains  fuch  an  expedient  of  ways  and  means,  and  a  thoufand  others 
tguaily  plaufible^  let  ohiinous  politicians  give  over  their  idle  dreamy 
that  the  refoarces  of  Great-Britain  are  exhaafted.  lif  thole  of  tho 
author's  be  not  fo,  the  priefeiit^  we  thiiik^  is  a  very  odd  kind  of  ptUh' 
for  a  fujiply. 

Art.  22.     Sentiments  on  the  Iniere/ts  of  Great- JSrthiin ;  i}Atb  ^houghtt 
on  the  Poliuci  of  France ,>  and  on  the  JcceJJiottof  tie  EkSor  ofHanovet 
~  to  the  Girman  League.    8iro.    2S.    Robfbri.    London,  1787. 

This  author  takes  a  view  6f' the  political  interefts  of  the  feveral  nt« 
tions  of  Earope^  refpeding  which  His  opifiioas  tfre,  in^generaH  con^ 
formable  to  jiid  obfervatien.    He  is  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,    upon   the  prefumption    that  it  will 
increafe  the  naval  power  of  our  rivals,  encourage  luxury,,  asd  cor- 
rupt and  enervate  the  people.    With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefo 
charges,'  however,  he  ought  to  confider  that  it  will  incrtfafe  dw:  ow^ 
Baval  power  in  proportion.    It»  fuppofcd  bad  effeds  upon  the  morals 
and  the  health  of  the  people,  are  by  no*  means  a  nece^ary  confe* 
quence ;  and  it  defei^es  to  be  remarked,  that  he  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  increaie  of  induftry>,  which  muft  prove  one  of  the  moH  ^f&reaia 
and  moil  advantageous  efFeds  of  the  treaty.     His  fufpieions  of  the 
perfidious  defigns  of  France  can  only  be  verified  or  difproved  b/ 
future  events  $  but  there  needs  not  that  criterion  to  pronounce  that  his 
whimficalTpeculations,  relative  to  the  embarraffment  of  his  majefty  ay 
Eledtor  of  Hanover,  are  void  of  all  probable,  and  even  all  poifible,^ 
foundation.     To  fpecify  his  frivolous  notions  on  this  fubjed  might 
excite  the  ridicule,   but  cannot^  increafe  the  fatisfadion,;  of  ouv^ 
readers.  * 

Art.  23.  Compute  Compendium  of  the  MilittH La^s  df  Englietlid  anS 
Wales  ;  being  an  AhfiraB  of  an  ASi  of  the  laft  Sejion  of  Parliament  ^  en* 
titled^  An  A^ifor  amending  and  reducing  into  one  A3  of  Parliament  the 
Laws  re/pe^iing  the  Militia.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Liner'Tetnplel 
lamo.    IS.    Ridgway.    London,  1787^ 

This' abftrad  appears  to  be  made  with  care,  and  will  be  ioraxA 
ufeful  to  al^ who*  hare  any  concern  in  the  militia  fervicei 

•  irrscfiLLAii^ovs. 

Art.  24«   The  Village  of  Martindale ^  a  NoveL  In  Twb  Volumes.  i2mo« 
5$.    Lane,    liondon,  17^7- 

.  The  little  eiTay  before  us  is  fuperior  to  the  common^mn  of  nqi^^ 
The  ftyle,  though  it  cannot  boafl  of  any  high  degree  of  energy  or 
polilh,  is  fiuent,  eafy,  and  not  illiterate.  The  incidents  3xt  trifling; 
they  never  reach  to  the  pathetic,  nor  can  they  often  lay  claim  to  a 
natural  vein  of  comic  humour.  It  is  not  always  eafy  to  pronounce 
of  performances  of  this  defcription,  whether  they  are  to  bi  regarded 
as  the  unbending  of  a  man  of  parts,  or  as'  the  mailer  i  r^.dudion  of 
a  trite  and  uninvenlive  mind*    At  firft  we  w^e  inclined  to  think  ot 

the 
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l9ie  Village  of  Martihdale  that  it  belonged  to  the  former  of  thefo 
claffes ;  but  the  author,  in  his  preface,  talks  of  his  work  in  fo  affam- 
ing  a  tone,  and  piques  himfelf  fo  much  upon  the  invention  of  cha- 
raders,  th^t  are  in  reality  paltry,  frivolous,  and  abortive,  that  we  are 
difpofed  to  give  him  credit  for  his  fmcerity,  and  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  done  his  be^. 

Art*  2C.     Tie  Wid^mi^s  Vo^^  a  Farce ^  in  tnvQ  ABi  ;  eu  it  is  aSed  at 
'^he  iheatre-Koyaif  ^Haj^'Market^    8vo.    is,     Kobinfons*    London, 
1786. 

It  has  often  been  ailerted  to  be  one  of  the  efTential  conftituejits 
of  •farce'y  that  it  (hottld  continually  verge  towards  the  extravagant  and 
fmprobable.  If  this  be  true,  the  Widow's  Vow  prefents  us  with  att 
admirable  priaxis  npon  the  rules^  and  bears  the  unequivocal  features 
of  a  legitimate  compofition.  The  heroine  having  made  a  vow  not 
to  iharry,  or  even  to  fe,e  a  man,  except  thofe  who  form  a  part  of  her 
own  family,  is.impofed  upon  by  the  introduflion  of  a  pretender  tof 
htt  perfon,  whom  Ihe  is  made  to  believe  to  be  a  woman  in  difguife. 
The  lover,  \vl  the  mean  time,  is  not  in  the  fccret  of  the  impofition, 
which  is  carried  on  in  his  favour  by  a  filler.  He  of  coune  is  ex- 
tremely embarrafled  with  the  idea  of  oeihg  taken  for  a  female ;  and, 
as  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  da(h  of  the  efferninate  in  his  compbiition* 
r^ents  itas.a  premeditated  infult  upon  his  carriage  and  manners.  All. 
this  we  havefeen  bejfore:  and,  though  the  imagination  fcarcely  exi(ls 
that  can  fancy  it  to  pafs  in  real  life,  we  recollect  tdat  it  is  farce;  and 
this  is  an  aftfwer  to  every  objection.  In  what  follows,  the  author 
overfleps  the  modeity  of  \i&  competitors,  aild  we  fee  her  **  rife  to 
faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend.  In  the  concluiion  of  the  piece 
the  lover  is  provoked  beyond  bearing,  and  at  length  draws  his  fword, 
tjufters  and  hectors  at  a  terrible  rate,  and  humbles  the  bragging 
cowardice  of  the  uncle  of  his  miflrefs.  Immediately  thd  lady,  though 
ihe  acknowledges  that  (he  ihould  <'  faint  at  the  fight  of  a  man/* 
abruptly  offers  to  marry  the  hero,  and  confirms  her  propofal  with  an 
oath.  How  happens  this,  Mrs.  Inchbald  ?  Why  to  be  fure  it  is  % 
little  unexpedted  ;  but  ihe  was  within  two  paees  of  the  end  of  her 
fai^ce-;  'and  y6u  know  every  piece  mvft  conclude  with  a  reconciliation 
and  a  marriage.  To  conclude,  we  caonpt  difcover  in  the  Widow's 
Vow  arty  of  that  well- imagined  humour^  or  thofe  exquifite  ftrokcs  of 
^t,  which  ihould  compenfate  for  fuch  a  mafs  of  abfurdities,  and  ex- 
cite fenfations  of  pleafure  and  delight,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  curfe 
the  ifoarce  of  our  mirth. 

■ 

J\j^7>  26,  The  Tool^  a  farce ^  in  Ttvo  ARs ;  as  performed  at  the  Theatre* 
Royal',  Covent'Garden,  By  Edward  Tof  ham,  £/^.  8vo.  is'.  Strahan. 
J^ondon,.  1786. 

A  mafs  of  abfurd  improbability;  in  which  the  author,  undcrflanding 
that  bis  favourite  a^refs  was  happy  in  perfonating  charaflers  of  weak 
aQ^  credMlous  fimplicity,  was  determined  to  make  a  fool  the  heroine 
of  his  piece,  without  caring,  or  without  knowing,  how  to  do  fo,  but 
by  vipt^tipg  (be  laws  of  nature  and  common-fcnfe.     As  a  ipecimen. 
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equal  to  any  thing  clfe  in  the  perfonnaiicty  we  wiU  tranfcs^  tl^ 

concluding  lines: 

*  Learn  hence,  ye  feir,  whatever  charms  yocr  b^oal^ 

The  gaze  of  bowing  crowds — the  public  toalt^ 

That,  outward  forms  of  pageantry  once  Ipaft, 

The  heart,  when  wearied,  muH  come  home  at  lad  ; 

There  ihould  the  woman  reign,  there  fliew  her  powers 

To  charm  with  pleafantry  [i.  e,  miitb  ^wk  and  iMufyJ  idtf 

private  hour ; 
Her  lord,  the  hrdof  alU  ihould  bf  her  pride/ 

It  is  pity  Mr.  Topham  did  itot  explain  to  ub  w^  is  the  person  in^^ 
cended  by  the  phraie,  the  *«  Lord  of  all.**  We  have  heara  it  approi 
pria(ed  to  God,  the  creator  of  the  world  y  2xA  j^rhaps  the  author' 
intended  that  his  favourite  (be,  the  model  of  wives,  fhould  be  a  Ine-^ 
thodiil.  'In  any  othei  conftru^OB  the  phrafe  has  no  feidb  at  a]l^^ 
But  to  proceed, 

«  Her  lord,  the  lord  of  all,  fhould  be  her  pride^Mr 
Her  joy — her  family — her  calm  ^refide. 
O  !  may  ye  all  thefe  blefl  endearments  pfOve^^ 
And  fa^on  fandify  domelUc  love." 

Art.  27.  A 'very  plain  State  of  the  Cafe ;  or^  the  JRoxahj-'Theatre  ^oerfim 
the  Theatres  Royal.  RefpeQfuHy  tnjcrihed  to  tSe  R^ght  Homurahle  the. 
Earl  of  Salt/bury^  Lord-Chamh'erlain  of  England.  &vo.  ij.  ^di, 
Murray.     London,  1787. 

To  review  this  performance,  in  the  ftyle  of  its  anthor,^  wt  fiionleb 
fay/  <<  the  pamphlet  we  fee  nothing  in,  his  fubjefk  the  wrt^r  knoWs^ 
little  about,  and  his  arguments  we  fufpedl  nobody  will  eare  two^ 
pence  for." 

Art.  28.    Concife  Obfervathns  on  the  I^ture  of  our  eomtnon  Fp^^J^^ 

far  as  it  tends  to  promote  or  injure  Health  ;  ^with  Remarks  on  Wntgr^ 

*  Bread,  Meaty  Cheefe,  Butter^  Milk^.  Wine^  Punchy  Beer,  Qffis^  Tea^ 

Sugary  t^e.     By  «  Gentleman  of  the  Faculty.     8vo.  is.     Wilkie^ 

L^don,  1787. 

Thefe  obfervations  contain  nothing  new;  but  are^  in  geB«id,'COB« 
formable  to  experience,  and  may  prove  of  foxie  life  t^  valetvdinariaBf 

in  directing  the' choice  of  their  diet. 

Art.  29.     Reports  of  the  Humane  Societyy  inftituted  in  the  T<uer  177^4 
for  the  Recovery  ofPerJbns  apparently  drtmjuntdy  for  the  fears  1785  doJ^ 
1786.     8vo.    Dodfley.     London,  17^7^ 

The  refloring  of  the  vital  motions  in  perfons  apparently  drownedr 
was,  until  of  late  years,  a  probl^A  deettied' iflipradicalbfe- by  all  i^e 
efforts  of  human  ingenuity.  But  repeated  eipevieace  has  at  length- 
ckarly  evinced  the  fallacy  of  this  oplnkm,  and  given  rife  to  an  in^titU" 
tion  which  does  honour  to  the  humanity  of  the  age.  Every  year 
affords  additional  proof  of  the  public  benefit  «id«happiaef»  refakiig 
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horn  tilt  IftiidaMe  encouragement  of  the  refufcitatin^  art  by  t)i« 
benevolent  contribution*,  and  induilrioas  exertions,  of  the  Humane 
Society.  In  confequence  of  the  activity  excited  by  the  rewards  of 
this  inilitullony  it  appears,  from  the  ReporU  now  before  U8»  tfa»t,  in 
17S5,  out  of  117  perfons  drowned,  ifceen  were  recovered  by  tb« 
means  of  medical  aMance,  and  fifty-five  without  it.  In  lyS^^  tMiA 
of  ii4»  fourteen.  w«re  recovered  by  medkal  aid,  and  forty. thres 
vi^out  it.  In  theie  two  years,  therefore,  the  nnnaber  of  perfon* 
recovered  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  12^7.  When  we  take  into  coa^ 
fideration  not  only  the  civil,,  but  the  moral  and  religious  advantage* 
Mfokin^,  in  many  cafe^,  from  tlie  inSRitution  of  the  Humane  Society^ 
ive  mnS  acknowledge  that  it  merits  great  praife,  and  that  the  prow 
meters  of  it  have  performed  an  a£b  of  utility  to  die  public,  Amo^^ 
tiie  firft  and  moft  leeakMis  abettors  of  this  inftkutton,  we  cannot  txmit^ 
mentioning  the  ftame  of  the  regifler.  Dr.  Hawe&i  who,  in  an  appendiai 
to  thefe  Reports*  ms^es  fome  obfervations^m  prematuie  death,  0Gca*> 
fioned  by  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

A&T.  30.  ji  J^fy  /»  Dr,  Berkenhouis  Be^eatitm  /»  each  individuat 
Afotbecary  in  England.  (Prefixed  to  his  Symptomatology).  By  Some^ 
hody^  'who  is  a  Lover  of  Candour,  8vo.  is.  Rivingtons.  LolU 
don,  1787. 

Dr.  Berkenhont,  haying  urged  a  general  charge  of  ignorance 
ngainft  the  tribe  of  apothecaries,  this  aachor  endeavours  to  repel  the 
aFccufation,  as  no  lefs  injurious  than  indilcriminatej  and,  as  a  proof 
that  his  own  education  at  leaft  has  not  beqn  deficient,  he  ha* 
fprinkled  his  remonftrance  with  a  few  inconfiderable  fcraps  of  L»« 
tf».  How  far  this  expedient  will  operate  with  Dr.  fierkenhout,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  determine ;  but  it  is  certainly  more  liberal  tha» 
the  vulgar  one  of  threatening  the  terrors  of  the  feftle^ 

Art.  31.  SylMm ;  ^r.  General  tUads  of  a  Cour/e  ofLeBures  on  ^hf^ 
theory  and  Prance  of  Mid-wifery,  CSff.  By  John  Uake^  M.  D,  Svcu 
a«.    Murray.    London,  1787. 

This  Syllabus  recites  the  general  contents  of  twenty-two  ledures, 
which  comprife  the  author's  entire  courfe  relative  to  the  obftetrical 
aft.  It  appears,  that  the  feverai  methods  of  afiiding  in  difHcult  and 
preternatural  labours,  will  not  only  be  described  according  to  the 
snOft  approved  modern  pra^ice,  but  didindly  (hewn  by  artificial 
Teprefentations  of  each  cafe,  on  machines  of  a  new  conitrudlion* 
But  whft  confers  peculiar  advantage  on  this  gentleman's  pupils  is^ 
the  opportunity  they  have  of  operating,  in  real  labours,  at  the 
Weftminfler  Lying-in-Hofpital.  Subjoined  to  the  Syllabus  are  fome 
complimentary  letters  to  Dr.  Leake  from  eminent  accoucheurs  on 
the  continent,  particularly  Alphonfus  Le  Roy, 
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Art.  32.  A  Panegyric  on  Great' Britain  ;  in  Imitation  of  the  f'uner^' 
Orations  rf  the  Ancients.  By  Edward  Hankin,  A.M*  Svo»  iff. 
Hookham.    London^  1787. 

This  author  celebrates  Great-Britain  for  Its  faperiority  in  point 
of  conftitotiony  dimate,  the  temperament  of  the  inhabitants^  and 
other  circttmftaoces.  The  Panegyric,  though  in  fome  places  partial/- 
is  in  general  well-founded,  and  concludes  with  an  admonition  to  pre- 
ferve  inviolable  the  rights  of  a  country  fo  much  diftinguifhed  for  the 
bleflings  it  enjoys; 

Art.  3^.  7l)e,Curfe  of  Sentiment.  2  vols.  5s.  fewed»  Robinfbns*. 
London,  ijZj. 

The  ftory  in  this  produ6lion  is  faid  to  be  founded  iti  truth  ;  but,  in 
feveral  parts,  it  is  probably  embelliihed  with.  fi6tion.  We  meet  not 
with  much  novelty  in  the  narrative,  whipb,  however,  by  affecting 
the  heart,  both  with  incident  and  fentiment,  is  rendered  extremely 
interefting.  After  all,  ic  may  be  coniidered  as  tender  rather  than 
moral ;  and,  like  a  tragedy  injudicioafly  conduded,  excites  terror 
and  commjferation,  without  inipiring  proportionable  impreiGons  of 
virtue. 

Art.  34.     The  Highlanders  I  a  Poem,    By  the  Rev,  L,  Booker*    4tO» 
Printed  by  J.  Weft,  Stourbridge. .  J 787, 

It  has  long  been  the  remark  of  criticifm,  that,  in  modern  times^ 
the  efforts  of  the  mufe  can  feldom  reach  beyond  mediocrity.  The 
ars  poetica  feems  to  have  yielded  to  the  ferious  difqui£tions  of  philo* 
fophy  and  the  more  folid  refearches  of  fcience.  Amidfl  the  dearth, 
therefore,  of  poetical  merit,  when  the  candid  eye  of  criticifm 
glances  at  a  production  that  even  advances '  a  little  way  beyond 
mediocrity,  it  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  it  with  a  degree  of  fa- 
tisfai^ion  and  applaufe.  The  little  poem  now  before  us,  the 
offspring  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Booker's  mufe,  we  have  perufed  with  a' 
considerable  degree  of  pleafure.  It  is  pidurefque  and  pathetic;  and, 
though  the  execution  may  not  altogether  do  equal  iionour  to  his 
head  that  the  motives  which  infpired  it  may  to  his  heart,  yet,  in  a 
produ^ion  0^  this  nature,  didated  by  the  warm  feelings  of  philan- 
thropy, inaccuracies  and  imperfedions  will,  by  the  generous  mind, 
be  obliterated  in  the  figh  which  the  fcenes  he  exhibits  cannot  fail  to 
produce.  The  performance  is  ornamented  with  an  engraved  ticle«> 
page. 

Art,  35.     A  Treatlfe  on  Ekmentaty  Air*    By  Hamilton  Kelfi*     8va. 
IS.    London,  1787. 

Dr,  Kelfo  delivers  an  ingenious  hypothetical  account  of  the  nature 
and  cffeds  of  elementary  air  5  but,  while  he  derives  his  principles 
and  obfervations  from  theory,  we  ihould  wifli  to  fee  him  likewifi? 
conbxm  them  by  the  ted  of  experimentt 
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A£f*  36.     Weft'Indian  EcUguesn     i^ot    zs,    Lowndes.     LowiaO^ 
1787. 

Thefe  eclogbes  are  four  in  number,*  ¥i2.  Morning,  fiv^ing,  Noon^ 
^nd  Midnight,  The  perfons  introdaced  are  unfortunate  negroes^ 
who,  havia|;  been  carried  away  forcibly  from  their  aadvelKorei^  ardF 
dragging  on  their  miferable  lives  in  all  th^  horrors  of  Jlavery .  Thef 
are  reprefented  as  either  bewailing  their  Wretched  (late,  or  planning 
the  deftrudion  of  tkeir  tyrandl.  The  feverd  edo^es  are  writtc» 
ki  a  Aatural  ftrain  of  poetry,  beautifully  enriched  with  local  imagei 
ind  allufionsy  and  highly  defcriptive  of  the  chara^ers  and  fenti^ 
itfeiits  of  the  fable  race  of  mankind.  They  difcover  l\tch  a  degree 
of  genius  as  we  have  never  before  feen  employed  on  the  fubje^t  of 
flavcry. 

Art.  37.    Diamond  Cut  DtamonJf  a  Comedy^  inTnmA^i  tratfimtti- 
Jrom  the  French  of  Guerre  Owverte^  ou  Rufe  Centre  Rufe%   By  Leidy  W^  . 
'  [Wallacel.    8vo.  rs,    Debrett.    London,  1787. 

This  comedy  feems  td  be  a  literal  tranflation,  and  is  not  ill  adapted 
to  the  entertainment  of  an  audience  ;  to  which  it  has  the  additional 
itcommendation  of  noC  tiring  by  prolixity. 

AaT.  38;  Thoughts  on  the  Educathn  tf  Daughters  f  wtth  Refle^idns  VM 
Female  Condud  in  the  more  important  Duties  of  Life^  By  Mary 
WoUftonecraft.'  SxxLsMZyo.    2s.    Johnfon.    Londpn^iV^T; 

Th^fe  thoughts  are  employed  on  various  impbrtant  fituaciions  and! 
incidents  in  the  ordinary  life  of  females,  and  are,  in  general  dictated 
With  great  jjudgraent.  Mrs.  Wi^lftoneoraft  appears  to  have  rcAedted 
maturely  on  her  fubje^  \  ix^e  writes  with  a  decifion  which  nothing  buC 
attentive  obiervatlon  could  infpire  ;  and,  while  her  manner  gives  au- 
^ority,  her  good  fenfe  adds  irrefidible  weight  to  almoft  all  her  pre* 
cepts  and  remarks.  We  would  therefore  recommend  thefe  Thoughts 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  more  immediately  concerncdl 
m  the  education  of  young  ladies. 

Aat.  39.  ViBoria  ;  a  Non^eL  The  Charaihrs  taken  from  real  Vfe^ 
and  calculated  to  impro*Ve  the  Morals  of  the  Female  SeXy  by  impreffing 
them  with  ajuft  Senfe  of  the  Merits  of  Filial  Piety,  By  Sufannnh  tiaj- 
njoell,     ^  vols,   i2mo.   58.  fewed.     Bew.     London,  1787. 

The  deilgn  of  the  authorefs  is  to  inculcate  filial  piety,  which  (lie 
recommends  in  a  variety  of  tales,  pathetic,  and  well  adapted- to  th» 
purpofe.  When  the  nature  of  the  pjodudtion  is  fuch,  and  the  exe- 
cution, on  the  whole,  deferving  of  approbation,  it  would  be  invidious 
to  remark  any  uneiFential  blcmiihes  in  the  charadlefs  or  condudt  of 
the  fable. 
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PROSPECT  OF   WAR,  WITH   HINTS   TOR  CONDUCTING  IT. 

UPON  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war  in  1783  there* 
appeared  to  be  good  grounds  for  expefting  every  where 
a  long  and  general  peace.  Apaffion  for  commerce,  a  fpirir 
of  calculation,  attention  to  the  balance  of  political  power, 
the  progrels  of  humanity  and  philofophy,  even  the  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  war }  all  thefe  feemed  to  lay  no 
llight  foundation  for  indulging  a  hope  that  the  two  leading, 
nations  in  Europe,  no  longer  competitors  for  American  ter- 
ritory, and  both  fenfibk  of  the  permanent  advantages  di 
trade,  manufaftures,  and  general  induftry,  would  fit  down 
together  in  peace,  and  cooperate,  with  fincerity  and  good 
faith,  for  the  mutual  advantages  of  both  empires^  according 
to  a  treaty  ratified  for  that  purpofe. 

Events,  however,  have  fuificlently  proved  bow  little  wtf 
are  able  to  penetrate  into  futurity.  At  no  period  was 
there  ever  greater  reafon  to  apprehend  a  general  war  thaii 
the  prefent; — the  millennium,  the  fpeedy  approach  of 
which  was  plainly  affumed  as  a  lemma  in  the  plan  that  has 
been  adopted  for  the  reduftion  of  our  national  debt,  feen^s 
yet  to  be  at  a  great  diftance.  Two  millions*  fterling,  ex- 
pended to  reprefs  French  ambition,  proclaim  the  neceffity* 
of  our  exertions,  in  feme  way  or  other,  in  order  to  fecure 
public  tranquillity  by  reducing  that  power  by  which  it  is 
difturbed. 

Public  appearances  juftify  the  opinion,  under  which  this 
country  has  rifen  to  its  higheft  profperity  and  glory;,  that 
Gallic  ambition  is  inveterate  and  incurable;  that  it  ap- 
pears in  various  forms,  now  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
now  in  negociations  and  treaties  of  peace.    In  England^ 


*  This  fum,  the  intereft  of  which  mull  be  made  ap  by  new 
taxes,  has  been  already  expended  on  our  prefent  naval  and  military 

preparacions. 

and 
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ani  in  all  free  commercial  countries,  where  there  are  ob^ 
^Sts  dearer  than  military  glory,  war  is  the  means,  and  the 
end  peace.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  peace  is  only  the 
means,  the  end  is  war  and  extended  power.  It  would  be 
^therwife  in  the  French  monarchy  were  the  people  ad- 
jqitted  to  a  fliare  in  the  government.  Commercial  ad- 
vantages, and  fecurity  of  property,  would  fucceed  to  z 
tlind  ?ind  flavilh  reverence  for  an  hereditay,  and  therefore, 
not  unfrcquently,  a  weak  monarch.  The  public  council 
of  the  nation  would  be  more  under  the  influence  of  good 
faith.  Their  peighbours  might  enter  into  comm^cial 
treaties  with  the:rn  on  principles  of  mutual  advantage;  and 
general  tranquillity  might  be  preferved. 

If  this  be  fo,  what  intereft  ought  not  Great-Britain,  and 

the  f^w  free  ftates  that  remain  in  Europe,  to  take  in  that 

ipirit  of  liberty  which  has  been  prevailing  for  fome  time  in 

France,  and  which  muft  one  day  burft  forth  into  an  iin* 

quenchable  flame  ?    The  court  of  Verfailles  has  undoubt- 

edly  departed  from  the  conftitution  of  the  monarchy,  whole 

firft   law   is    that   of  felf-prefervftion,   when    it   adopted 

meafures  that  could  not  but  tend  to  revive  ideas  of  aiTem- 

blies  of  the  ftates,  and  the  privilege  of  fubjefts  being  taxed 

by  their  own  confent.     The  light  of  fcience,   and  the 

expanding  fpirit  of  liberty,  have  united  the  minds  of  raea 

in  the  French  monarchy  in  a  fyftera  of  opinions  and  viewt 

diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  on  which  the  exiftence  of 

the  monarchy  depends.     This  ipirit  we  ought,  by  all  means, 

to  cherifli.    Princes  and  ftates  fornierly  placed  their  intereft 

and  their  glory  in  taking  a  fide  in  religious  difputes ;  and 

the  nations  of  Europe  -were  divided  between  the  king  of 

Navarre,  and  the  catholic  league  governed  by  the  princes  o£ 

the  houfe  of  Guife.    As  Queen  Elizabeth  fupported  Henry 

the  Fourth  of  France  in  this  conteft,  fo  it  is  our  intereft^ 

and,  if  there  be  room  for  fuch  a  term  in  politics,  it  is  our 

DUT'&to  lupportthe  friends  of  liberty  in  France,  and  to 

^ffedl,  in  their  favour,  fuch  a  revolution  in  government  as 

may  reftore  freedop(i  to  therajf  and  confidence  and  fecurity 

tp  us. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  has,  indeed,  been  baniflied  from 
that  capital,  but  was  fuddenly  recalled.  This  laft  circum- 
ilance  infallibly  proves  that  "the  king  is  afraid  to  oppofe  a 
royal  edift  to  the  general  voice  of  his  people,  which  is  able 
to  render  itfelf  audible,  even  without  thofe  forms  which  ob- 
tain in  free  conftitutions.  One  conceffion,  in  all  political 
difputes,  v^nifornily  produces,  another;  the  recall  of  the 
'  '    •  parliament 
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|Mif}iaiiient  from  Troyes  is  the  undoubted  ftjkeninner  of  cAer 
ConcdEons  to  the  partisans  of  freedom. 

That  piain  honefty  is  xhtt  beft  policy  between  man  and 
ioan,  k  g«own  into'  a  proverb ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  '|  his  majcim  ^buld  hold«qoally  true  witb  regard 
to  nations,  if  they  had  refped^  n^t  to  temporary  advan- 
tages and  falfc  glory,  but  to  tfee  fcappinefs  6f  individuab^ 
ai^  the  permanency  of  government.  What  has  the  court 
iof  Fraacc  gained  by  her  late  intrigues?  General  fuipicion. 
aad  the  detefkation  of  other  nations.  If  the  ipriificiplps  of  hu« 
Kuau  nature  remain  the  fame  in  the  United  Prbyiifices  as  in 
Ckthet  countries,  the  Hollanders  muft  hate  th<  French  wit& 
a perfeft  hatred.  .  ,»  .  »  ^ 

The  Turks  too,  it  is  faid,  begin  to  be  ferifible  of  the 
jicrfidy  of  their  Gallic  allies.  The  latter  have  liftened,  as  is 
^neraUy  believed,  to  a  plan  of  the  Eii^prefs  of  Ruflia  for 
expelling  the  former  from  Europe,  and  partitioning  their 
territories  to  Ruffia,  Auftria,  and  the  two  great  tranches  of 
the  boufe  of  Bourbon.  The  fliare  expeaed  by  France  in 
this  w.r«ck,  is  the  kingdom  of  Egypt;  the  pofleffion  of 
which  would  render  her  the  foft  commercial  and  maritim^ 
|K)twer  in  the  woHd,  and  beyond  all  poflibility  of  cdrupe«« 
titioa.  A  jealoufy  of  the  politics  of  France  n^s,  for  niiis 
wafbn.  It  is  faid,  taken  place  in  Sweden*  Denmark^  antf 
the  ftates  of  Italy,  It  feems  indeed  probable/ as  we  havQ 
uniformly  obferved,  th^t  a  triple  partitioning  atUancQ 
amoug  the  Ruffians,  Imperialifts,  French  and  Spaniards,  i^ 
the  juft  iblution  of  fcveral  appearances  in  the  political 
Iwmifphere,  which  fcem  to  be  otherwife  inexplicable,  An^ 
hence  it  follows  as  a  direft  corollary,  that  the  mpft  natural 
^ally  of  Great-Britain,  in  the  prefent  junfturc  of  iffaira.  Is 
the  Grand  Signior.  The  RuiSan  and  Turkilh  war  muft, 
in  its  progrcfs  and  confequences,  involve  ajL  the  great  na- 
tions of  Europe.  If  the  Ruffians,  the  Auftrians,  and  the 
French,  are  fuffered  to  niake  a  partitioii  of  Polaind  and  th^ 
Ihores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  R(^d  feas,  what  is  tber« 
left  in  Europe  to  oppofe  to  this  three^headed  monfter  > 

GKEAT'BRITAZK. 

The  preftn't  crifis  is  moft  delicate  and  important  to 
Great-Britain;  a  nation  which  has  moft  to  lofc  if ,  an 
werbearing  power  ihould  be  ^ftabliflicd,  firft  in  tljree^  af» 

^^rwards 
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terwarcj^  in  tyo^  and  laftly  in  cme  monarchy,  on  the  con* 
tinent ;  and  to  vsrhich  other  nations,  till  our  late  commercial 
treaty,  qaturally  looked  up  for  alliance  and  protection,     la 
the  prefent  enlightened  and  refined  period,  when  policy  is 
more  profound  than  formerly,  and  the  Ihafts  of  war  anp 
wielded  at  a  greater  diftanqe,  it  is  neceffary  for  every  na*- 
tion  to  call  to  the  public  councils,  n^en,  not  only  honeft  and 
aSive,  but  endowed  with  enlightened  undqrftandings,  with 
fublimity   of  views,    and  extent  of  invention.      Happily 
thefe  talents  are  not  often  found  in  conjundion  with,  for- 
did and  felfifli  paffions,  nor  with  diipofitions  from  which  a 
vigilant   people  have  much  danger  to  apprehend,     But> 
were  it  otherwife,  and  that  talents  for  conducing  the  ftate 
veffel  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  no  where  to  be 
found  but  in  union  with  fome  fiailings  and  imperfeftions ; 
even  in  this  cafe  it  i«  neceffary  to  cill  in  the  aid  of  tranf- 
cendent  abilities,   in  order  that  new  and  bold  expedients 
may  bie  adopted,  and  in  which  more  is  neceffary  to  the 
condu^l  of  adminiftration  than  the  poffelfing  of  popular  or 
royal  favour,  or  art  acquaintance  with  the  common  routine 
of  bufinefs  and  forms  of  government.     TTie  ufe  of  fire- 
arms may  be  attended  with  danger  to  thofe  who  employ 
them  ;  yet  who  will  afBrm  that  they  are,  for  that  reafon^ 
id  be  laid  afide,  when  we  have  determined  either  to  attack 
ot  to  deffend  durfelves  againff  our  enemies  ?    Abfolute  mo* 
nafchs  eafily  comniand,  oh  any  emergency,  whatever  ge- 
^  nius  or  ability  is  to  be  found  in  their  dominions.    The 
popular  currents  of  paffion,  and  the  faflious  intrigues  thiat 
ibmetimes  elevate  the  weak  and  the  worthlefe  to  places  o£ 
power  and  truft,  are  anfxone  the  defeds  and  diladvantages  of 
free  govcrtiments, 

HOLLANp. 

If  the  Pruffians  ihould  demand  exorbitant  charges,  or,  to 
fpeak  plainef ,  infift  for  an  exorbitant  ranfom  from  the  citizens 
of  Amfterdam,  this  conduft  may,  indeed,  bring  an  odiuhi 
on  the  caufe  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  :  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  foch  a  ranfom  will  not  be  demanded.  Self-intereft 
is  a  ftronger  principle  with  the  Pruffians  than  a  regard  to 
itief  Interefts  arid  honour  of  the  family  of  Orange.  The 
treafures  amaffed  by  the  late  king  of  Pruffia  teach  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  who  adopts'  his  maxims  and  imitates  his  example, 
the  advantage  of  more.  If  the  Pruffian  army  fliould  quit 
a  city  which  has  thirty  millions  depofitcd  in  the  vaults  of 

''*  '       '  the 


tlie  fcfiftc-hQuft,  without  ti  handfomc  firemium,  tbcy 
wouU  exhibilt  an  fnftance  of  moderation  not  Xo  ht  pa- 
vallelcd  in  kiftory,  Thjc  pieople  of  Ghreat-Britaih  •  woirid 
^ve  DO  cauie  of  regret  if  the  old-falhioned  method  oi* 
p  yrar  fuftakiing  itfclf  were  revived,  to  a  certain  extcntj 
by  their  own  commander?  am|  ftatefmen.  Whether  are 
the  French  or  the  EngliQi  to  pay  the  two  millions  which 
we  have  already  incurred  by  otir  prefent  military  prepar^ 
^ioos  ?  This  is  a  grand  qucftiori,  that  will  firii  occupy 
f0ur  fenatoi^  at  the  approaching 
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Either  there  was  a  ftrong  neceflity  for  our  preparation^^ 
cr  there  was  not.  If  there  was,  what  blow  ha§  been  ilruck  I 
what  advantages  gained  by  us,  or  nerve  of  power  unftn*ng 
to  the  enemy,  that  may  fecure  us  againft  the  threatened 
danger  in  future  ?  If  no  dangei;  either  exiiled,  -or  i^w  exr 
ifls^  why  fubje£l  the  nation  to  enormous  SHid  ufineccflary 
fcxpences  ?  But  this  will,  not  be  a  Hedged  ;  and  it  will  doubtr 
|efs  be  urged  by  governm^t  -that  ,the  preparations  wero 
neceffary  to  anticipate  the  hoftilities  meditated  sgai^ft  -us^ 
as  ally  to  the  Prinp*  of  Orange,  And  h^re  the  qijioftion 
fiated  above  recurs ;  What  advantages  have  been  gsube^ 
that  may  iecure  us  againft  the  threatened  danger  in  fi*^ 
t»re  ?  If  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  yet  gaioed,  foiae^ 
thing  muft  certainly  be  intended  i,  war  there fore^  tkoogh 
fufpended  for  ia  little,  feems  to  be  inevitable. 
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Akt.  I.   -J  Defence  of  the  Confiitutimi  of  Gwemmevt  tf  th& 
.  UniUdi  States  ofjimerica.    ^  John  Adams^  LL.D.  and  a 
.  Memhet  pf.  the  Acddemy  cfArts  and  Sciences  at  Bofion.    Svo^ 
5s,  "bostrds.    Dllly.    London^  1787 » 

THE  American  .revolution  has  produced  many  theorlea 
and  .fpequlations  on  government  and  p6litics,    Legif-^ 
btors  have  darted  up  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  America* 
who  wifhed  to  give  laws  to  the  new  world,  and  to  change 
the  chaos  of. American  anarchy  into  a  regular  and  orderly^ 
fyftem.    It.  is  much  to  be  doubted,  ^however,  whether  Ipe** 
culative.  politicians  are  fit  to  direft  the  affairs  of  men,  or 
the  lucubrations  of  the  clofet  to  form  the  model' of  public 
life.  .  The  moft  chimerical  fyftems  of  Icgiflation  have  been* 
adopted  and  recommended  by  men  of  uncommon  genius  and' 
cxtcnfive  learning. ;  The  dreams  and  vifions  of  Flato  and* 
$ir  Thomas  More,. and  even  of  Milton  arid  Locke;  aire,  ia* 
many  parts;  as  wild  and  eccentric  as  the  ravings  of  Bedlam. 
A  philofopher  may  make  fuccefsful  experiments  on  air  and 
eleftricity,  :may  excel  in.  algebraical  calculations,  may  wan-; 
der  in  the  mazes  of  metaphyfics,  without  bping  bewildered  ;. 
nay,  he  may  defend  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  mankind  with  great  abilities  and  much  fuccefs ;   and^ 
after  all,  when  called  upon  to  produce  a  plan  of  legislation^ 
he  nxay  aftonilh  the  worT3  with  the  aberrations  of  intellea 
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and  the  vagaries  of  fancy.  Mr.  Locke,  in  1 663,  was  em- 
ployed to  compofe  a  code  of  legiilation  for  CiroKna  ;  with 
one  ftroke  of  his  pen  he  committed  the  whole  authority,  le- 
gillative  and  executive,  to  the  eight  proprietors  of  jjic  pro- 
vince. By  this  new  oligarchical  fovercignty  he  crbated  at 
once  three  orders  of  nobility  ;  barons  with  twelve  thoufand 
acres  of  land ;  caciques  with  twenty-four  thoufand ;  and 
bndgraves  wftth  eighty  thoufand.  SubjeAs  were  wanting  to 
,  this  ill-modelled  government,  the  colony  decayed,  and  the- 
fyftem  of  the  philofopher  perifiied  in  its  abfurdity. 

Three  writers  in  Europe,  of  abilities  and  reputation, 
M.Turgot,  the  Abb^  de  Mably,  and  Dr.  Price,  liave  turned 
their  attention  to  the  political  confiitutions  of  the  United 
'States  of  America,  and  have  publifhed  to  the  world  their 
fpeculations  and  their  criticifms.  Notwithftanding  the  pure 
intentions  of  the  authors,  the  experience  in  public  affairs 
acquired  by  one  of  them  *,  and  the  ample  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man  and  the  fcience  of  government 
.  poff:ffred  by  all,  many  lentiments  occur  in  their  works 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  to  reafon,  experience, 
the  conftitutioiu  of  human  nature j  and  the  firft  principles 
of  policy  adopted  by  all  enlightened  nations,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  M.  Turgot,  m  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price, 
acknowledges  ^<  that  he  isnotfatisAed  with  the  conltitutions 
<•  that  have  hitherfo  been  formed  for  the  different  ftatcs  of 
*^  America.'*  He  obferves  *<  that,  by.  moft  of  them,  the 
cufioms  of  England  have  been  imitated,  without  any 
particular  motive,  Infkead  of  colleding  alf  authority  into^^ 
<*  one  centre,  that  of  the  nation,  they  have  effabliflied  dif- 
"  ferent  bodies ;  a  body  of  reprefentatives,  a  council,  and 
**  a  governor ;  becaufe  there  is  in  England  a  houfe  of  com.- 
••  raons,  a  houfe  of  lords,  and  a  king.  They  endeavour  ta 
«  balance  thefe  different  powers,  as  if  this  equilibrium, 
««  which  in  England  may  be  a  neceflary  check  to  the 
<♦  enormous  influence  of  royalty, '  could  be  of  any  ufc  in 
«  republics  founded  upon  tne  equalit;^'  of  all  the  citizens  i 
'<  and  as  if  eftabliiliing  different  orders  of  men  was  not  a 
^*  fource  of  divifions  and  difputes." 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  revolution  in  America 
there  has  been  a  party  in  every  ftate  which  entertained 
&ntiments  fimilar  to  thofe  of  M.  Turgot,  Two  or  three  of 
them  have  eftablifhed  governments  upon  his  principle  ;  ^nd 
propoials  have  been  made  in  feveral  liates  of  America  to 
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depofe  the  governor  and  fenate-as  iifelefs  and  expenfivfe 
branches  of  the  conftitution.  As  the  opinion  of  M.Turgot 
contributed  to  excite  thefe  difcontents  among  the  people, 
fWr..  Adams  held  it  a  politifcal  and  moral  duty  to  examine 
his  theory  at  great  length ;  to  call  the  experience  of  part 
ages  to  enlighten  the  prefent ;  and,  from  a  wide  and  ex- 
tended view  of  human  affairs,  to  mark  and  afcertain  thoffe 
principles  o^  legiflation  aad  government  which  give  order, 
fuccefs,  ftability,  and  duration  to  political  eftabliihments  and 
to  civil  fociety.  The  fubjeft  is  certainly  one  of  the  raoft 
tnterefting  that  cato  engage  the  fpeculation  or  pronipt  the 
dedfion  of  nlerri  What  combination  of  powers  in  fociety, 
or  what  forrrt  of  government,  is  moft  likely  to  fecure  thfc 
eftablifhment,  and  the  impartial  execution,  of  good  and  . 
equal  hws,  fo  that  the  citizens  rtiay  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
^hem,  and  confide  in  their  perpetuity,  is  an  inquiry  that 
equally  concerns  the  philofopher  and  the  citizen  ;  for,  whe- 
ther the  end  of  man,  in  this  *fifege  of"  exift^nce,  be  enjoy- 
inent  or  improvement,  or  both,  it  can  never  be  attained  ib 
Well  in  a  bad  government  as  a  good  ont/ 

The  great  and  leading  idea  Which  funs  through  the  inge^ 
nious  and  learned  work  of  Mr.  Adams/is,  that  a  mixture  of 
the  three  powers,  the  regal,  the  ariftoc^atical,  and  the-  de- 
fnocratical,  properly  balanced,  comperes'  thfe  moft  perfeft 
form  of  government,  and  fecures  the  greatrfl  degree  of  hap- 
pinefe  to  the  greateft  number  of  individuals.     This  policy, 
indeed,' appears  to  be  the  inftitution  of  nature*     Vitruviud 
difcovered  the  rudiments  of  architeSure  in  the  conftruilioti 
of  a  ruftic  cabbin ;  and  the  hiftorian  or  philofophei*  may 
trace  the  origin  of  the  three  powers  in  political  ^fociety  in 
the  rude  governments  of  favage  tribes.     Every  nation  la 
Norths  America  has  a  king,  a  fenate,  and  an  affembly  of  the 
people.     The  royal  office  is  eleftive,  but  it  is  for  life  ;  the 
iachems  form  the  ordinary  council,  in  which  all  the  national 
•affairs  are  deliberated  and  idtfcuffed ;  but,  on  great  occafions, 
fuch  as  declaring  war,  the 'king  and  fachems  Convoke  a  na- 
tional alTefnbly,  and,  after  a  Iblemn  facrifice,  communicate  - 
their  refolution  to  the  people.     Thofe  who  approve  of  the 
war,  partake  the  facrifiqe,  throw  the  hatchet  into  a  tree, 
after  the  example  of  'the  king,  arid  join  in  the  fubfequeht 
war-fongs  and  dances,  a^  a  mark  of  their  concurrence  with 
the  fixpedition.    A  fimilar  form  of  policy  prevailed  among 
the  apcient  Greeks.    "  It  is  eafy  to  obferve  from  Homer," 
ftys  Ariflotle,  **  that  the  ancient  governments  of  Greece 
**  were  limited ;  the  king  propofcd  to  the  afTembly  of  the 
**  people  what  befoirebana  had  been  concerted  and  refolved  in 
>-  Y  %  "the 
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<*  the  council  of  the  chiefs."  The  political  inftitutions.  of 
our  German  anccftors  were  formed  on  the  fame  principle* 
««  De  mimrihm  tehus^*  fays  Tacitus,  **  principef  confultant^ 
**  de  major  thus  omnes ;  ita  tamen  ut  ea  quoque^  quorum  penes 
«<  plehem  arbitrum  eft,  apuil principes  pratraSentur  *.'* 

Among  the  ancient;s,  the  fame  Tacitus  extols  the  form  of 
government  in  which  there  is  a  chief  or  leader,  a  fenate^ 
and  a  popular  afiembiy,  though  he  doubts  of  its  pra£tica- 
bility  and  duration.  '^  CunSas  nationes,  et  urbes^  populus  aut 
**  priores,  aut  finguli,  regunt,  DeleSa  ex  his  et  con/tituta 
"  reipulfUca  forma  ^  laudari  facilius  qu^m  inveniri;  vel  fo^ 
<•  evenit,  kaud  diuturna  ejje  pote/if.**  Cicero  is  decided  ia 
giving  the  lame  preference  :  "  Statuo  eJJe  optime  conftitutdnt 
**  rempklflicam,  qua  ex  tribus  geruribus  illis,  regally  optimo  e% 
**  popularly  moaice  confufa  J.**  Folybius  and  Dionyfius  of 
HaiicarnafTus  give  their  telHmony  to  the  fame  doArine,  ani 
.affirm  that  the  moll  perfe&  form  of  government  is  that 
which  confiils  of  an  equal  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy^ 
and  democracy. 

The  obfervation  of  M.  Turgot,  that  "  the  cuftoms  of 
**  England  arc  imitated  in  moft  of  the  new  conftitutions  in 
'<  America,  without  any  particular  motive,"  is  ihewn  by 
Mr.  Adams  to  be  without  foundation.  Supjx^fing  that  the 
l^glifli  cuftoiw  were  merely  indiifercht,  the  people  by  their 
birth,  education,  and  habits,  were  familiarly  attached  to 
them;  and  this  furelv  was  a  particular  motive  for  their 
prefervation,  rather,  tiian  endanger  the  public  tranquillity 
or  unanimity  by  renouncing  them.  A  divi(ion  of  power 
was  adopted  by  the  ftates,  confifting  of  a  body  of  repre- 
fentatives,  a  council,  and  a  governor,  not  becaufe  the  le- 
giilature  in  England  coniifted  of  three  branches,  a'  houle  of 
commons,  a  houfe  of  lords,  and  a  kine,  but  becaufe  their 
.own  afiemblies  had  been  io  conftituted  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  befides  their  attachment  from  habit,  the  con* 
clufions  of  reafon  led  them  to  the  convi<Slion  that  it  was 
founded  in  nature,  and  conducive  to  public  good. 

Our  author  next  examines  the  opinion  of  M;  Turgot, 

that  an  affembly  of  rep^eientative^  fhould  be  choien  by 

the  nation,  and  veiled  with  all  the  powers  of  government ; 

*^  and  that  this  aiTembly,  being  the  centre  in  which  all  air- 

*^  tbprity  is  colIeAed,  ihall  m  virtuaOy  deemed  the  na- 
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**  tion,"  To  ftate  the  confequences,  and  expoie  the  abfurdity 
of  this  opinion,  Mr,  Adams  takes  z,  brief  but  comprehcnfive 
view  of  all  thofe  countrie$  in  Europe  in  which  the  govern- 
ment may  be  called  republicam ;  and  from  this  furvey  de- 
iponftrates  the  neceffity  of  different  orders  in  ^  ftate,  and  of 
an  equilibrium  between  them.  His  refle(SHons  in  the  twenty- 
third  letter  ar^  enlightened,  fpirit«d,  and  manly : 

*  As  wc  have  taken  a  curfory  view  of  thofe  countries  in  Europe 
vt^here  tl^e  covernmept  may  be  called,  in  any  reafonable  conftruAion 
of  tl^e  word,  republican,  let  us  now  paufe  a  few  moments,  and  reflect 
npon  what  we  have  feen. 

^  Among  every  people,  and  in  every  fpecies  of  republics,  we  have 
conflantly  found  a  firft  magillrate,  a  head;  a  chief,  under  various  d^« 
nominations,  indeed,  and  with  different  degrees  of  authority,  with  the 
tide  of  fladdiolder,  burgomader,  avoyer,  doge,  confalloniero«  prefi- 
dent,  fyndick,  mayor,  alcalde,  capitaneo,  governor,  or  king;  ill 
every  nation  we  have  met  with  a  diftingui(hed  officer :  if  there  is  no 
example  in  anv  tree  government  any  more  than  in  thoiie  which  are 
not  free,  of  a  fociety  without  a  principal  perfonage,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  body  politic  cannot  fubiifl  without  one  any.  more 
than  the  animal  body  without  a  head.  If  M.Turgot  had  made  any 
difcovery  which  had  efcaped  the  penetratioti  Qi  aU  the  legiflators  and 
phtlofoph^rs  who  had  lived  before  him,  he  ought  at  lead  to  have  com« 
municated  it  to  the  world  for  tl^eir  improvement;  bur  as  he  has  never 
)kinted  at  any  inch  invention,  wc  may  falieiy  conclude  that  he  had 
none  ;'  and  therefore,  that  the  Americans  are  not  julUy  liaUe  to  ceo* 
fiires  for  inilituting  governors. 

*  In  tMtr^  form  of  government  we  have  feen  a  fenate,  or  little  cbun« 
ctl ;  a  compoficion  generally  of  (hofe  officers  of  ftate  who  have  the 
moft  experience  and  power,  ai)d  a  few  other  members  felefted  from 
the  hightrft  ranks  and  moft  illuftrious  reputations.  Ob  thefe  lefler 
councils,  with  the  6^^  magiftrate  at  their  head,  generally  refts  the 
principal  burden  of  adminidration,  a  (hare  in  the  legiflative  as  well  as  "^ 
executive  and  judicial  authority  of  government.  The  admiffioip  of 
fftcb  fenat^s  to  a  paiticipation  of  thefe  three  kinds  of  power  has  been 
generally  obierved  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  their  membeirs  an  ardent 
arillocratical  ambition,  grafping  equally  at  the  prerogatives  of  the  firft 
fliagtllrate,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  ending  in  the  nobility 
of  a  ivff  families,  and  a  ty rannical. oligarchy :  bgt  in  thofe  dates  where 
the  fenates  have  been  debarred  from  all  executive  power,  and  confined 
to  the  legifladve,  they  have  been  obferved  to  be  firm  barriers  againft 
the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  often  great  fupporters  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  people*  The  Americans  then,  who  have  carefully  con- 
fined their  fenates  tp  tjie  legifladve  power,  have  done  wifely  in  adopt* 
ihg  them. 

«  We  hav^  feen,  jn  every  infbmce,  another  and  a  larger  afifembly, 
compOfed  of  the  body  of  the  people,  in  fome  little  elates  \  of  reprefea- 
tatives  chofen  by  the  people  in  others  ;  of  member^^appointed  by  the 
fcaates',  and  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  people,  in  a  third  fort ;  and  of 
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perfons  appointed  by  themfelves  or  the  fenate,  in  certain  ariftocracies, 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  oligarchies.  The  Americans  then, 
whofe  aHcmblies  are  the  mod  adequate,  proportional,  and  equitable 
reprefentations  of  the  people  that  are"  known  in  the  world,  will  not 
b^e  thought  erroneous  in  appointing  hoofes-of  reprefentatives. 

*  In  every  republic,  in  the  fmalleft  and  moft  popular,  in  thp  larger ' 
and  more  ariftocratical,  as  well  as  in  the  largeft  ^nd  moil  monarchical, 
we  have  obfeived  a  muhitude  of  curious  and  ingenious  inventions  tQ 
balance,  in  their  turn,  all  thofe  po^^ers,  to  check  tl^e  paffions  peculiar 
to  them,  and  to  control  them  from  rufhlng  into  thofe  exOrbitancies  tc( 
whicn  they  are  moil  addifted ;  the  Americans  will  then  be  no  longer 
cenfured  for  endeavouring  to  introduce  an  equilibrium,  which  is  much 
ipore  profoundly  meditated,  and  much  more  elFcdtual  for  the  prc^tlioQ 
of  the  laws,  than  any  we  have  feen,  except  in  England  :  we  may  evea 
queilion  whether  that  is  an  exception. 

*  In  every  country  we  have  found  a  variety  of  orders,  with  very 
crcat  diftinftions.  In  America  there  are  different  orders  of  offices,  but 
none  of  men ;  out  of  office  all  men  ar^  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  of  one 
blood ;  therp  is  neither  a  greater  nor  a  lefTer  nobility.  Why  then  arf 
tjiey  accufed  of  cftablifhing  different  orders  of  mpn  ?  To  our  inex- 
preffible  mortification  we  mud  have  remarked  that  tjie  people  have 
prel'erved  a  fhare  of  power,  or  an  exiftence  Ln  the  government,  in  UQ 
country  out  of  England,  excejft  upon  the  tops  of  a  few  inacceffible 
mountains,  among  rocks  and  precipices,  in  territories  fo  narrow  thaf 
you  may  fpan  them  with  an  hand's  breadth ;  where,  living  unenvied. 
in  extreine  poverty,  chiefly  upon  pafturage,  deilitute  of  manufadiures 
and  commerce,  they  flill  exhibit  the  mpll  ch^rpiing  pi&ur?  of  life,  aa4 
the  moA  Signified  charadker  of  human  nature. 

*  Wheripver  we  have  feen  a  territory  foippwhat  larger,  arts  an4 
(ciences  more  cultivated,  commerce  HouriChing,  or  even  agriculture 
improved  to  any  great  degree,  an  ariflucracy  has  rifen  up  in  a  courfe  of 
tjme,  confining  of  ^  few  ric^i  and  honourable  families,  who  havf 
united  with  each  other  againft  both  the  people  and  the  firft  magiftratc  \ 
wreded  frotn  thp  former,  by  art  and  by  iorce,  all  their  participation  in. 
tie  ^o^ernment,  and  even  infpifed  them  wirb  fo  me^n  an  efteem  of 

'  themfelves,  and  fo  depp  a  veneration  and  flcong  attachment  to  theif 
lulcrs,  as  to  believe  and  confefs  them  a  fupeiior  order  of  beings. 

*  We  have  feen  thefe  noble  families,  although  necefi^tated  to  have 
a  head,  extremely  jealops  of  his  influence,  anxious  to  reduce  h^ 
power,  ^nd  conflrain  him  to  as  near  a  level  with  themfelves  as  poffi-^ 
ble,  always  endeavouring  to  eilablifh  a  rotation,  by  which  .they  may 
all  equally  in  turp  be  entitled  to  the  preeminence,  and  equally  an^iou^ 
to  preferve  to  themfelves  as  large  a  ihare  of  power  as  poffible  in  the. 
executive  and  jadi^ial,  as  weir  a^  the  )egi(lative  departments  of  the 
fiate.  *  .      .  .    ' 

*  Thefe  patrician  families  have  alfp  appearpd?  in  every  inftanfc,  tp 
be  eqt)3liy  jealous  of  each  other,  and^to  have  contrived,  by  blending 
{ot  and  choice,  by  ^nixing  various  bodies  in  the  elcdions  to  the  ifame 
offices,  and  even  by' the  liorrors  .of  an  inquifition,  to  guard  againft  th^ 
iin  that  fo  eafily  bef^pts  them,  oi  being  wholly  influenced  and  govexned 
by  a  junto  or  oligarchy  oi  a  f^^w  ^one  themfelves* 

<  We 
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*  We  have  feen  no  one  governnrent  in-  which  is  a  didinfi  reparation 
©f  the  legiflativc  from  the  executive  power,  and  of  the  judicial  from 
both,  or  in  which  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  balance  thefe  powei's 
with  one  another,  or  to  form  an  equilibrium  between  the  one,  the 
few,  and  the  many,  for  the  purpofe  of  enacting  and  executing  equa 
laws,  by  common  cenfent,  for  the  general  intere^,  -  excepting  in 
England. 

*  Shall  we  conclude,  from  thefe  melancholy  obfervations,  that  hu- 
man nature  is  incapable  of  liberty ;  that  no  honeft  equality  can  be  pre*  < 
fervedin  fociety;  and  that  fuch  forcible  caufes  are  always  at  work  ^s 
mufl  reduce  all  men  to  a  fubmiilion  to  defpotifm,  monarc)>y,  oligarchy^ 
or  ariflocracy  ? 

*  By  no  means, — We  have  fcen  one  of  the  firft  nations  in  Europe 
pofleiled  of  ample  and  fertile  territories  at  home,  and  extenfive  do- 
minions abroad,  of  a  commerce  with  the  whole  world,  immenfb 
wealth,  and  the  greatefl  naval  power  which  ever  belonged  to  any  na- 
tion, who  have  ftill  preferved  the  power  of  the  people,  by  the  equT« 
librium  we  are  contending  for,  by  the  trial  by  jury,  and  by  conftantly 
refuting  a  (landing  army.  The  people  of  England  alone,  by  preferviog 
their  ihare  in  the  legiflatnre,  at  the  expence  of  the  blood  of  heroes  and 
patriots,  have  enabled  their  kings  to  curb  the  nobility,  without  giving 
bim  a  (landing  army,  ^ 

'  After  all,  let  us  compare  every  conftitution  we  have  feen  with  thofe 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we  (hall  have  no  reafon  to  blufb 
for  our  country ;  on  the  contrary,  ive  (hall  feel  the  ftrpngeft  motives 
to  fall  upon  our  knees  in  gratitude  to  heaven  for  having  been  gra- 
cioofly  pleafed  to  give  us  birth  and  education  in  that  country,  and  for 
having  dedined  us  to  live  under  her  laws  \  We  (hall  h^ve  reafon  to 
jexult,  if  we  make  our  comparifon  with  England  and  the  Englifh  con- 
Hitution.  Our  people  are  undoubtedly  fovereign;  all  the  landed  and 
other  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  ;  not  only  tlveir  reprefea- 
tatives,  but  their  fenators  and  governors,  are  annually  chofen ;  there 
arc  no  hereditary  titles,  honours,  ofHces,  or  diftindlions  j  the  legiflativ^, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  carefully  feparated  from  each  other ; 
the  powers  of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the  many,  are  nicely  balanced  in 
their  legiflatures  j  tnals  by  jury  are  preferved  in  all  their  gl©ry,  and 
there  is  no  Handing  army  ;  the  habeas  corpus  is  in  full  force  j  the  prefs 
is  the  mod  free  in  the  world  ;  and,  where  all  thefe  circumdanqes  take 
place,  it  is  UDnece(rary  to  add,  that  the  laws  alone  can  govern*' 

In  the  fubfeqwent  letters  Mr.  Adams  contemplates,  with  a 
critical  and  philoibphic  eye,  the  moft  celebrated  (tates  and  * 
commonwealths  of  acntiquity,  Carthage,  Athens,  Ach^ia, 
Cr^te,  Corinth,  Argos,  Thebes,  Crotona,  Sybaris,  Locris, 
and  Ron>e ;  and  at  the  fame  time  delivers  the  opinions  of 
the  celebrated  ancient  and  modern  writers  concerning  the 
principles  of  government  in  general,  and  thefe  governments 
in  particular.  The  refult  of  his  refearches  is  favourable  to 
tb^t  divifion  of  power  whiqh  the  Englilh  and  the  Aijnericans 
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have  adopted,  and  which  appears  to  reft  upon  the  authority, 
the  experience,  and  the  wifdom  of  ages. 

In  the  poftfcript  Mr,  Adams  favours  the  public  with  the 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  lent  to  the  Abbe  de  Mably  when 
be  declared  his  intention  of  writing  on  the  American  re- 
volution. The  adventurous  fpirit  of  the  French  literati  is  well 
known;  who,  trufting  to  the  verlatility  of  their  talents, 
^rhich  is  often  great,  and  to  the  corredl  elegance  of  their 
language,  which  is  univerfally  read,  prefume  to  write  on  all 
fubjed^is,  foreign  and  domeflic,  human  and  divine,  on  a  very 
Render  acquaintance.  Our  author's  requeft  to  the  abbd  to 
write  upon  American  affairs  was  a  piece  of  mere  civility, 
and,  as  he  informs  us,  "  rather  a  defire  that  he  would  not 
**'expof^  himfelf  by  attempting  a  hiftory  that  he  was  altoge- 
**  ther  unprovided  for,  than  any  formal  requeft  that  he 
?*  fliould  write  at  all.  We  are  obliged,"  continues  Mr. 
Adams,  "  to  any  gentleman  in  Europe  who  favours  us  with 
f  <  his  thoughts  ;  but,  in  general,  the  theory  of  governrhenV 
**  is  as  well  underftood  in  America  as  it  is  in  Europe ;  and 
<*  by  great  numbers  of  individuals  is  every  thing,  relating  to 
<*  a  free  conftitutibn,  infinitely  better  comprehended  than  by 
.^*  the  Abb^  de  Mabljr  or  M,  Turgot,  amiable,  learned,  and 
**  ingenious  as  they  were." 

The  prefape  to  this  work  contains  many  excellent  and 
jnanly  fentiments,  worthy^  of  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman. 
The  following  obfervations,  which  form  a  panegyric  on  the 
Englifh  as  well  as  American  conftitution,  ^ill  ferve  as  a 
ipeciraen : 

'  It  is  become  a  kind  of  fafhion  among  writers  to  adipit,  as  a  maxim, 
that,  if  you  could  be  always  fure  of  a  wile,  adive,  and  virtuous  prince, 
snonarcby  would  be  the  bed  of  governments.  But  this  is  fo  far  from 
being  admiifible,'  that  it  will  for  ever  remain  true  that  a  irt^  govern- 
inent  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  fimple  monarchy.  The  bed  and 
wifed  prince,  by  means  of  a  freer  communication  with  his  people, 
and  the  greater  opportunities  to  collect  the  bed  advice  from  the  bed  of 
his  fubje£ls,  would  have  an  immenfe  advantage  in  a  free  date  more 
.than  in  a  monarchy.  A  fenate  confiding  of  all  that  is  mod  noble, 
wealthy,  and  able  in  the  nation,  with  ^  right  to  connfel  the  crown  at 
^1  times,  is  a  check  to  miniders,  and  a  fecurity  againft  abnfes,  that  a 
body  of  nobles  who  never  meet,  and  have  no  fuch  right,  can  never  ac- 
complifli.  Another  ^iTembly,  compofed  of  reprefentatives  chofen  by 
the  people  in  all  pafts^  .gives  the  whole  nation  free  accefs,  and  com- 
inunicates  all  the  wants,'lcnowledge,  projedls,  and  widies  of  the  nation, 
%o  government;  excites  an  emulation  among  all  claiTes,  removes  com- 
plaints, rcdrefies  grievances,  affords  opportunities  of  exertion  to  geniu^, 
though  in  obfcurity,  and  gives  full  fcope  to  all  the  faculties  of  man ; 
ppens  a  padage  for  every  fpecttlati«n  to  the  legiflature,  to  adminidration, 
5  awl 
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^nd  to  the  public :  it  gives  an  univerfal  energy  to  the  haman  cha* 
-rafter,  in  every  part  of  the  (late,  which  never  can  be  obtained  in  a 
monarchy. 

*  There,  is  a  third  particular  which  deferves  attention  both  from  go- 
.verninents  and  people.  The  minifters  -  of  ilate,  in  a  iilDple  mo* 
narchy,  can  never  know  their  friends  from  their  enemies, :  cabals  in 
fecret  undermine  their  influence,  ard  blaft  their  reputations.  This  oc* 
caiions  a  jealoufy  ever  anxious  and  irritated,  which  never  thinks  the 
government  fafe  without  an  encouragement  of  informers  and  fpies, 
throughout  every  part  of  the.  flate,  who  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of 
private  life,  deftroy  the  confidence  of  families  in  their  own  domeflici 
and  one  another,  and  poifon  freedom  in  its  fweetefl  retirements.  In  a 
free  government,  on  the  contrary,  the  miniflers  can  have  no  enemies 
of  confequence  but  among  the  members  of^  the  great  or  little  council, 
ivhere  every  man  is  obliged  to  take  his  fide,  and  declare  his  opinion^ 
upon  every  quellion.  This  circumdance  alone,  to  every  manly  mind, 
would  be  fufficicnt  to  decide  the  preference  in  favour  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. Even  fecrecy,  where  the  executive  is  entire  in  one  hand,  is  at 
eafily  and  furely  preferved  in  a  free  government  as  in  a  fimple  mo- 
narchy ;  and  as  to  difpatch,  all  the  fimple  monarchies  of  the  whole  1 
univerie  may  be  defjcd  to  produce  greater  or  more  examples  of  it  than 
are  to  be  found  in  EnghOi  hillory.* 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Hume    ufed  to  call  Dr.  Franklin    f 
•*  ^he  firft  truits  of  AnTerica."     The  American  revolution 
has  given  elallicity  and  energy  to  the  minds  of  the  inhabi-' 
tar>ts,  has  called  forth  talents  and  abilities  of  every  kind» 
and  produced   a   more  copious   harvelt  than   the  iblitary 
«*  firlt  fruits"  obferved  by  Mr.  Hume  feemed  to  indicate.    A 
Copley  and  a  Weft  have  obtaiqed  the  honours  of  the  pencil ; 
Dwight,  Barlow,  and  Trumbull,  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
lelves  in  poetry ;  Belknap  and  Ramfay  in  hiftor^  ;  Jeffcrlbn 
has  excelled  in  pbilofophical  refearches  ;  Paine  in  political 
fpeculations ;  and  to  thefe  names,  known  and  appretiated 
by  the  learned  world,  that  of  Mr.  Adams  will  be  added, 
who,  in  the  work  before  us,  difcovers  an  extent  of  learning, 
an  acutenefs  of  refleftion,  and  a  mafculine  fpirit,  w;hich  few^ 
;imbafrador6  in  any  court  of  Europe  poflfefs,  but  which  all 
of  them  would  be  proud  to  difplay.     Whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  of  American  ambition  or  policy,  the  mufes 
are  never  at  war ;  however  the  fcale  of  empire  rifes  or  falls 
every  lover  of  literature  will  rejoice  that  the  arts  are  abou 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  iame  fun  o 
icience  and  tafte  which  gilded  the  eaft  with  its  orient  rayt 
is  now  illuminating  the  weft,  and  difftiftng  warmth  an 
jlplendour  on  regions  that  were  formerly  unknown  to  hiftori 
aod  remote  from  civilization* 
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AUT.  II.  Letters  to  Dr.  PrieJUey,  in  Anfwer  to  thofe  he  ad" 
(drejjcd  to  the  Jeivs,  inviting  them  to  an  amicable  DiJcuJ/ion 
tfthe  Evidences  ofChriftianity.  By  David  Levi^  Author  of 
JLingJa  Sacra,  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews^  ,^c,  Svo.  p. 
Johnfon,    London,  1787. 

'TpHE  letter  which  appeared  in  our  Review  for  April  laft 
**  from  the  Rabbi  Ben  Solomon  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  (and 
which  iince  that  time  hath  gone  through  Jtrarious  editions) 
jn-obably  fuggelled  the  idea  of  this  ingenious  and  acute  per- 
^rmance.  David  Levi,  well  known  to  the  learned  world 
hy  bis  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Diftionaiy,  and  his.Treatife 
on  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  here  accepts  the  challenge 
which  Dr.  i'ricftley  had  given  to  the  Hebrew  nation, 
faJces  up  the  gauntlet  of  that  redoubtable  champion,  and, 
vith  a  fitiall  ftone  from  the  brook,  fairly  fraftures  the  Ikull 
of^he  uncircumcifed  Pblli-ftine^  The  faith  and  valour  of 
our  Ifraelitifli  herd  ftiew  him  to  be  the  genuine  feed  of 
Abraham.  The  rabbles  and  elders  among  the  Jews  are,  in 
general, 'averfe  to  religious  controverfy,  for  two  realbns  :  in 
fhefirft  place,  thpy  are  atraid  of  advancing  tenets  that  may 
liave  a  tendency  to  difturb  the  national  religion  as  by  law 
ciiSbliihed,  following  the'advice  of  the  prophet,  "  Seek  the 
••  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  cauled  you  to  be  carried 
*f  aw^y  captive  ;  for  in  the  peace  thereof  ye  ftall  have 
f*  peace  ♦.'*  Secondly,  the  generality  of  literary  Hebrews 
|>eii>g  foreigners,  are  deficient  in  the  proper  idiom  and 
phrafeology  of  the  Englifh  language.  With  regard  tp  the, 
Jecpnd,  fays  our  reverend  and  learned  Ifraelitef,  "  I  think 
•<  it  is  of  great  weight ;  and  therefore  can  only  fay,  in  the 
**  language  of-little  David,  Let  no  man's  heart  fail  hecaufe 
*<  tf  him;  thyfervant  will  go  and  fght  with  this  Philijiin^. 
**  And  though  it  may  be  Widy'thou  art  not  able  to  go  again/i 
^«  the  great  Goliath  of  Gath,  whojfe  Jiaff  fs  like  a  weaver's 
^*  heamy  andivhofc  height  is  fix  cubits  and  a /pan  ;  for  thou  art 
><  put  a  firiplin^^  and  h^  fs  a  mdn  of  war  t  from  his  youth; 
f  to  which  1  anfwer,  in  the  language  of  the  lirtfc  cham- 
^  pion,  Thy  Jervant  flew  both  the  lion  §  ajid  the  bear  ||  ;  and 
\  this  uncircumci/ed  dqg  fball  become  as  one  of  them:  for  he 
'  (omcth  a^ainft  me  with  ajword  **,  ajidwith  afpear-ff^  and 
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'  ^  ivlth  ajbleld*;   but  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 

**  Hojis:' 

In  his  firft  letter  the  defcendant  of  the  patriarchs  treats 
f *  of  the  prefent  difperfion  oi  the  Jewifli  nation,"  which  he 
affirms  wAs  not  owing  to  their  rejei^ion  of  Chrift  :    ; 

*  As  to  the  caufe  of  our  prefent  captlvicyy  and  which  you  impute  to 
V  our  rejedling  and  perfecating  of  the  prophets,  ^at  is,  Chrift  and  his 

apoftles,  I  ^eely  ai&rt  to  be  ill  founded  ;  for,  whether  Chrift  was  the 
fecond  perfon  in  the  Trinity,  as  Chriftians  in  general  hold,  or  only  a 

{Fophet,  as  you  and  the  reft  of  your  f^  affirm ;  J'  fay,  in  eidier  cai^» 
e  could  not  be  fent  to  us  in  the^rfi  place ;  npr  could  we  receive  him 
without  being  hodile  to  the  laws  of  Mofes,  as  alfo  to  God,  who  wa$ 
the  author  of  them,  as  acknowledged  by  both  Jews  and  Chriftians^ 
For,  if  he  came  in  the  former  character,  and  the  dodlrine  which  he 
preached  was  intended  to  maintain  that  abfurd  and  corrupt  tenet,  it 
would  be  an  unanfwerable  argument  that  his  doctrine  never  came  from 
God,  it  being  impoflible  that  God  fhould  contradiA  himfelf ;  for  hatii 
.  )ie  not  expreisly  told  us  hin\felf,  in  the  fecond  commandment,  **  thoa^ 
ihalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,'* .  This,  I  think,  muft  neceffahly 
^gnify,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  language,'  One  Supreme  Intelligenf 
Being,  endued  with  all  poilible  perfed^ion,  power,  wifdom,  knowledge^ 
^nd  goodnefs.  And,  agreeable  to  this  juft,  rational,  and  fundamental 
idodrine,  Mofes  has,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  endeavoured,  to  in. 
iculcace  this  mod  important  truth  in  the  following  words  :  ^*  Hear,  O 
Jfrael,  Jehovah  our  God  is  019 £  Jehovah.*'  Deut.  vi.  4. 

*  Thefe,  befides  numberlefs  other  pafTages  in  the  Qld  Teftament, 
fnake  it  plain  that  we  could  not  receive  Chrift  in  the  6r(l  charadler, 
without  a  breach  of  the  covenafit  edabliihed  between  God  and  our 

'fiation.  And  if  in  the  fecond  charadter,  that  is,  as  a  prophet,  we 
likewife  could  not  receive  him  ;  for,  in  the  iirft  place,  he  was  deficient 
in  the  effential  charaftet  of  a  prophet.  We  do  not  find  it  recorded 
that  Chrift  proph^ficd  in  the  name  of  God,  as  it  is  exprefied  by  alj 
the  other  prophets,  from  Mofes  to  Malachi  (who  was  the  laft),  «  At 
the  Lord  (pake  unto  Mofes,''  Sec,  And,  as  foon  as  Joihua  fucceede4 
l^ofes,  we  find  immediately  that  <*  the  Lord  fpake  unto  Jofliua,  tbo 

'  Ton  of  Nun,''  Sec.  Jofh,  i.  i.  The  fame  of  §amuel,  If^iab,  and  al} 
jhe  reft.  Bat  as  to  Jefus,  we  only  (ind  that  «  he  went  about  all  Ga« 
lilee,'  teaching  in  their  fynagogues,  and  .preaching  the  gofpel,  an4 
healing  all  manner  of  ficknefs,  and  all  manner  of  difeafesj"  whether 
by  art,  deception,  or  ftipernatural  power,  is  not  my  bufinefs  at  prefenf 
to  inquire  :  freethinkers  may  perhslps  fay  it  was  fomething  like  a  fyu 
ritual  mountebank ;  but  1  have  only  to  obferve,  it  was  not  like  a  pro- 
phet endued  with  the  fpirif  of  prophecy. 

*  And  the^evangeliil  Matthew  calls  the  ^hole  difcourfe,  whkh  takes 
op  the  fifth  and  fixth  chapters,  a  fermon,  no(  a  prophecy.  The  famo 
we  find  in  ^ark  i.  21,  '*  And  ftraightway  on  the  fabbathday  He  en« 
tcred  into  the  fynagogue  and  taught."    Again,  ver.  38,  "  And  ho 
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bf^  xxfito  them.  Let  09  go  into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may  preach 
there  alfo.  And  he  preached  in  their  fynagogues,  and  cad  out  devils.** 
Tl^e  lame  in  Luke:  •*  And  he  preached  in  the  fynagogaes  of  Galiled/* 
Xiikc  iv.  44  ;  alfo  v.  i,  and  vi.  :.Cy  &c.  As  to  John,  he  fcems  clear 
so  the opintc>n  o'i  his  divinity,,  (chap.  i.  i,  2,  3,  &c.; ;  though  he  aft 
terwards  defcribes  him  as  a  teacW  onlys  (chap.  vii.  14),  ''  Now, 
about  the  midlV  of  the  ieafl,  Jems  went  up  into  the  tcmpie  and 
lAoght/* 

As  thcfe  arguments  militate  not  only  againft  the  tenets  of  ' 
Dr.  Pricftlcy,  biit  againii  Chriftianity  itfelt,  we  Ihall  endea- 
vour to  remove  the  veil  from  x\ieface  of  Mdjes^  and  to  make 
jtmon^s  r$d^  whicli  rriight  otherwiie  be  turned  into  a  Jerpent, 
Uludy  blofomy  and  bring  forth  fruit.     Our  author's  firft  argu- 
ment  ariles    from   his    mUunderiUnding    the  ^divinity   of 
Chrift,  which  is  by  ho  means  incompatible  with  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  as  delivered  by  Moles.     In  his  fecond  ar- 
gument, "  that  Chrift  was  deficient  in  the  eflential  charaftej 
♦*  of  a  prophet,  viz.  prediding  future  events,"  the  difcipJe 
cf  Gamaliel  is  prodigiouily  miftaken.     His  foretelling  his 
own  refurredion  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after  hjs  de» 
ceaie,  and  the  dcftru£tion  of  Jerufa;lem  before  the  generation 
(hat  beard  the  predi<S^ion  had  paiTed  away,  are  prophecies  as 
remarkable  and  ftriking  as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  th^ 
OU  Teftament.     The  Mcfliah  is  reprefented  in  the  Jevvifli 
.fcriptures  as  *'  a  prophdt  like  unto  Moles  ;" — *•  a  prophet  like 
•*  unto  me  fliall  the  Lord  your  God  raiie  up ;  him  Ihall  ye 
**  hear  in  all  things.'*    And  the  refcmblance  is  evident  and 
pointed.    The  iegiflator  of  the  J^ws,  like  the  legiflator  of 
the  Chriftians,  foretold  future  events  only  occafionally.   His 
chief  objeft  wa$  to  prove  his  divine. million  by  miracles,  and 
to  ferm  a  code  of  laws  for  the  conduct  ot  the  ilraelites. 
And  in  this  he  was  followed  by  a  greater  prophet.     When 
cur  author  attacks  Dr.  Prieflley  he  generally  dilarms  his  an- 
tagonifl ;    but   when   he   attacks  Chriftianity  itfelf,   *'  he 
*''  kicketh  againft  the  pricks." 

The  following  obfervations  merit  the  fcrious  attention  of 
Dr.  Prieiiley : 

,  *^  Whether  the  generality  of  Chriftians  have  jull  rcafon  to  pay  divine 
V»neuri  to  Jefus,  or  nor,  as  you  obferve  page  4,  is  noc  my  buiinefs  at 
jireient  to  inquire,  but  ought  to  be  fettled  among  ChriiUans  themfelves  $ 
fsd  that,  (if  1  may  prefume  to  give  my  opinion  in  fo  weighty  a  cs^ufe) 
Icforeyou  attempted  to  convert  the  Jews  to  Chridianity.  For  do  bu( 
CgUv^lp  yourfelf,  dear  Sir»  how  ridiculous  it  muft  appear  for  you  to  in* 
▼ite  the  Jew  s  to  embrace  what  you  yourfelves  do  not  rightly  underiland. 
This  is  fuch  an  abfurdity,  that  I  am  furprifed  and  aUonilhed  when  I 
reiied  how  it  ^'as  poiTible  that  a  divine  and  a  philofopher  of  your  dif- 
tiogaiflied  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters  ihould  overlook.    But,  if  I  am 
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fiot  greatly  miftaken,  I  verily -believe  that  the  honour  of  Jefiv>  orih^ 
propagatiea  of  ChrUlianity^  are  things  of  little  moijnent  in  your  fcrious 
thoughts^  notwichiianditig  all  your  boalled  fincecity.  U  I  have  err6<l^ 
I  beg  of  you  to  bear  with  me  ;  for  it  is  the  love  of  truth  that  obiiges 
me  to  fpeak  out :  and  that  I  have  jull  caufe  for  entertainirrg  this  opi^ 
nion/  will  appear  dear  to  tvtry  candid  and  impartial  mind ;  for,  ur 
your  poilfcript,  page  54,  yoa  argue  thus:  **  \U  therefore,  it  beiat 
your  power  to  perfuade  a  heathen  that  God  really  fpake  to  your  aa^ 
ceftors  by  Moies,  by  the  force  of  exa^y  fimilar  arguments  you  OMgiht 
to  acknowledge  that  the  fam?  great  Being  fpake  by  Chrift  and  the 
apofUes:  and,  on  whatever  principles  you  reject  the  evidences  of, 
Chriilian  miracles,  any  perfon  will  be  jufti£ed  in  rejeding  tlu>ie  oa 
which  the  truth  of  your  own  religion  reils." 

*  Here  we  may  perceive  the  complete  deift  under  the  mod  Jefuitical 
argument  5  for  if  God  fpake  to  Mofes,  why  not  fpeak  to  Jelus  ?  and 
therefore,  if  you  will  not  bcHcvc  that  God  fpake  to  Jefus,  I  will  not" 
believe  that  he  fpake  to  MoleSc  Now,  therefore,  you  muft  either  be- 
lieve both,  or  I  will  believe  nong ;  (or  if  you  fay  that  of  Jefus  i&  (3^tStj  f 
iay  that  of  Mofes  is  falfe  alfo.    Ergo^  both  are  h\k. 

This  commentary  of  I^vid  Levi,  although  fcvew,  is- fully 
warranted  by  Dr.  Prieftley's  text  •.  ' 

The  prefent  difperfibn  of  the  Jews,  and.  the  long  train  of 
calamities  which  they  have  fuffercd  during  the  courfe  of  fe-* 
venteen  centuries,  ouir  author  imputes  to  the  fins  of  tfieir 
anceftors  after  the  return  from:  the  Babylonifti  captivity^ 
particularly  to  murder  and  fornication.  Here  the  Lcvitd 
ihews  bimfelf  unfkilled  in  the  law,  and  errs  n^t  knouHnghu 
$wnfcriptures.  Under  the  Molaic  economy  *•  the  fins  of  the 
«<  fat  hers  Were  vifited  upon  the  childrer)  to  the  third  ami 
«  fourth  generation  ;'*  but,  when  the  theocracy  ceafed,  thw 
penal  ftatute  was  repealed.  Hence  we  find  Ezekiel,  by  the 
divine  authority,  abrogating  this  law  of  Mofes:  "  What 
•*  mean  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  proverb  concerning  the  bmi  of 
**  Jfrael*  faying,  the  fathers  have  eaten  four  |;rapes  and  the 
,*•  children's  teeth  are  feton  edge  ?  As  1  live,  laith  the  LorJ^ 
«<  ye  fhall  not  have  pccafion  any  more  to  ufe  thjs  proverb  in 
^«  Ifrael.    The  fon  fliall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father. 


^  This  reminds  us  of  a  difpute  between  a  Jew  and  a  Chri(lian« 
which  took  place  about  ten  years  ago.  A  Chriflian,  who  had  moro 
«eal  than  knowledge,  endeavouring  to  convert  a  Jew,  happened  uti- 
fottunatdy  to  bring  all  his  proofs  from  the  New  Tcilament.  The  Jewj; 
Jiaving  heard  his  oration  with  much  patience,  calmly  replied,  ^<  Spf) 
you  are  certainly  diftradled  ;  I  do  not  believe  one  word  pf  your  NcM 
Teiiament/'— •*  Not  believe  the  New  Teflament  ?"— *<  No.**— •'Thea 
d-^n  me  if  1  bolieve  one  word  of  your  OJd,^\ 

^  nor 
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««  iior  the  fither  the  iniquity  of  the  fori;  the  foii  that 
<*  finneth  it  fliall  die  V 

In  explaining  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  feventy  v&^eeky^ 
0ur  author  bewilders  himfeif  ftiil  more,  and  is  not  only  in* 
confident  with  elwonology,  but  with  common-fenfe.  His 
idea  is  this  r  As  a  captivity  of  four  hundred  years  in  Egypt 
was  neceflary  for  the  nation  of  the  Jews  only  to  arrive  at  the 
true  knowledge  of  God ^  foamuch  longer  captivity  became 
requifite  to  bring  all  the  nations  ©f  the  earth  to  the  true 
faith»  as  the  means  ought  to  be  proportipned  to  the  tfkGt. 
This  is  to  be  obtained  by  bringing  the  Jews  low  in  their 
long  captivity,  io  that  when  they  are  redeemed  from  if; 
and  all  the  outcafls  of  Ifrael  are  gathered  together,  and  the 
refurre£tion  of  the  dead  takes  place,  which  is  to  follow  im- 
mediatply,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  receive  the  kingly 
government  of  God,  and  the  firm  belief  of  his  unity  be  un- 
alterably fixed  In  their  hearts. 

If  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  aiid  the  end  of  the  worlds 
are  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  reftoration  of  the 
lews  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  their  long  captivity  ferves  no 
purpoie  at  all. 

•  In  his  iecond  letter,  which  contains  a  comparifon  between 
the  miffion  of  Cbrift  and  that  of  Mofes,  our  author  repeats 
many  common  objeAions  againft  Chriftianity,  which  have 
been  frequently  anifwered.  . 

Upon  the  whoje,  our  Jewifli  fcribe  is  fuccefsful  in  demo- 
lishing the  vifionary  ftrufture  of  Dr.  Prieftley.  Little  David 
Iia»  tript  up  the  heels  of  the  great  Goliath ;  and  the  Levite 
has  laid  the  philofopher  at  his  feet,  who  will  henceforth  have 
good  caufe  to  ponder  the  apoflplical  advice^  <<  Beware  of  the 
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Art.  III.  7&  Arenarius  of  Archimedes  %  tranjlated  from  th^ 
Greek,  with  Notes  and  lUuflrations.  To  which  is  addedf 
the  Dijfertation  of  Chrifiopher  Clavius  on  the  fame  SuhjeStf 
from  the  Latin.  *  By  G.  Jnderfony  Wadham-College^  Op^ord^ 

./8vo.    ^.  6d.    Johnfon.    London,  1787. 

^FTER  the  numberlefs  encomiums  which  have  con- 
^^  ftantly  been  bellowed  on  the  writings  of  Archimedes 
for  hear  two  tbouland  years,  it  would  be  fupcrfluous 
for  wa  to  fay  any  thing  refpefting  the  general  merit  of 


*  £aek.  xviii.  2,  3,  20« 
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kis  WQfks.'  Of  thofe  ftill  preferved,  the  performance  bc-t 
fore  us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  lead  interefting ;  and  the 
reaibn  of  Jts  now  being  prefented  to  the  public  in  anEngh'fli 
drels,  while  all  the  rcH  remain  untranflated,  we  are  unable 
to  affign,  unlefs  the  tranflator  intended  it  as  a  fpecimen  pre- 
vious to  tiis  undertaking  the  whole.  If  thi«  be  the  cafe,  w^ 
heartily  wi/h  him: fuccels,  and  fuiBcient  encouragement  froxa 
the  public  to  engage  him  in  this  very  ufeful  undertaking. 

The  poflibility  of  numbering  the  fands,  the  demonftration 
of  which  is'  the  defign  of  this  work,  muft  appear  to  every 
mathematician  an  idea  very  barren  in  its  consequences,  atm 
capable  of  producing  very  little  intereft.     Buttbc  author^ 
in  orc|er  to  ihew  the  comprehenfive  powers  of  numeration, 
and  to  prove  that  there  can  exift  no  magnitude,  however 
large,  whofe  component  parts  are  fo  fraall  as  to  be  inex* 
preflible  by  numbers,  has  extended  his  calculations  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  folar  fyftem,  and  enumerated  the  partictea 
of  fand  which  might  compofe  a  mafs  of  that  magnitude. 
This  has  given  him  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  relative  magni* 
tudes  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  fun ;   their  diftances  from 
each  other;  and  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun,  as  found 
by  an  inArument  which  he  defcribes.    Thefe  circumfiances^ 
together  with  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philofopiiers  oa 
the  fame  fubjeSs,  which  are  occaiionally  interfperfed,  and  the 
-folution  of  fome  curious  geometrical  problems  arifing  from 
this  extenfive  view  of  the  fubJQft,  afford  much  ufeful,  and 
not  unentertaining  information.    The  notes  fubjoined  coa-« 
tain  remarks  on  fome  peculiar  expreffions  in  the  Greek,  and 
the  various  fignifibations  given  in  different  L^tin  tranflations; 
a  coniparifon  between  the  iyftem  of  the  univerfe  as  defcribed 
by  Ariftarchus  the  Samian,   and  that  eftabliffaed,  by  the 
works  of  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Bradley ;  a  defcription 
of  the  inftruments  made  ufe  of  by  Archimedes  and  Ptolemy 
for  determining  the  fun's  magnitude ;  and  of  the  manner  ia 
wliich  the  dimehfions  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  were  obtained  hj* 
Rabbi  Levi,  as  an  addition  to  that  ufedby  the  author  inthU 
work.  After  the  notes  is  a  tranllation  of  a  diilertatioaof  Cla« 
vius  on  the  poflibility  of  numbering  the  finds ;  which  may  be 
thought  curious,  as  it  fhews,  in  fome  degree,  how  far  the 
phllofophy  of  the  Greeks  exceeded  that  of  the  (ixteentli 
century. 

A  preface  of  confiderable  length  is  prefixed  to  this  trini^ 
lation^  containing  a  fuccin£t  account  of  the  antiquity  of 
:(rithmetic ;  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  by  Archiniedes ;  of  the  invention  of  siigebra^ 
and  iu  being  ufed  by  the  more  earlV  Greeks,  &c« 
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Of  this  part  of  the  work  we  ihall  only  remark  that  it  ap- 
pears tolerably  well  written,  and  the  fubjeds,  as  far  as  the 
Kmits  would  pertnity  deafly  treated,  though  perhaps  with 
rather  too  much  partiality  towards  the  author,  and  the  phi- 
lofophers  he  has  mentioned.  This  is  a  fiault  into^wliicK 
mod  of  the  admirers  of  ancient  learning  have  fallen.  From 
the  excellence  of  thofe  w6rks  which  are  extant,  they  attempt 
to'  form  an  eftimation  of  thofe  whofe  titles  only  remain, 
till  the  mihd,  fired  with  an  enthufiaftic  adrtiitation  of  the 
genius  of  antiquity,  difcovers  arguments  to  fhew  that  eve^y 
improvement  of  fcience  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  and 
that  nature,  exhaufted  of  her  ftores,  had  left  nothing  for 
modern  proficients  but  to  trace  the  paths  and  inveftigate  the 
footfteps  of  their  ancient  predeceflbrs.  That  the  ancients 
excelled  as  inventors  in  every  branch  of  fcience  to  which 
tliey  particularly  applied  their  talents,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
deny;  that  in  Geometry,  as  far  as  refpefts  linear  conftruc-^ 
fion,  their  works  have  been  efteemed  the  chief  models  fof 
imitation,  is  allowed ;  but  in  all  the  fciences,  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  they  were  brought  to  the  ftate  of 
perfedion  in  which  they  nbw  are  ;  and  much  ftill  remains' 
to  be  done  before  they  arrive  as  near  to  perfeftion  as  the 
Hature  of  things  will  admit.  Nor  is  he  who  fuggetts  a  me- 
thod entirely  new  of  improvement  in  any  fcience,  much 
inferior  to  the  original  inventor.  The  difcovery  of  the  cy- 
pher and  its  exceflent  ufes,  however  triflSing  it  may  now 
appiear,  is  alone  fufficicilt  to  fhew  in  what  a  rude  (late  the 
arithmetic  of  the  ancients  mult  have  been;  and  with  what- 
ever ingenuity  Archimedes  has  managed  his  calculations, 
they  are  flill  lubjeft  to  innumerable  repetitions,  which,  to 
an  Englifh  reader,  would  appear  a  heavy'and  prolix  metho(l 
of  computation.  How  far  the  ancients  might  be  acquainted 
with  algebra,  iis  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  at  this  diftant 
period ;  if  they  difcovered  the  folution  of  their  problems  by 
it,  they  feem  to  have  been  determined  to  conceal  it  from 
pofterity,  with  a  view  to  make  the  method  appear  the  more 
wonderful ;  a  condufl:  which,  though  prailed  in  the  an- 
cients, would  be  feverely  cenfured  in  the  moderns.  Of  the 
Itatechanical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  we  know  but  little ; 
Aeir  machines  are  celebrated  in  poetry,  and,  to  dignify  the 
Iubje6t,  are  defcribed  as  performing  things  utterly  impomble, 
except  in  theory;  and  of  theie  mighty  engines  the  con- 
llru^ion  of  none  can  be  found 'which  are  not  far  excelled  by 
the  works  of  every  modern  mechanic.  Nothing  can  cer- 
tainly fet  the  falfe  tafte  of  antiquity  in  a  clearer  light  than 
tiieir  profeffing   to  defpife  every  oranch  of  mechanical 

fcience. 
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ftience.  As  this  particular  is  fuccinftly  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Anderfbn  in  his  preface  to  this  tranflation,  we  ihall  prefent 
his  account  of  it  to  our  readers  : 

<  To  app]y  mathexnatical  knowledge  to  mechanical  ifiventiohs  and 
expejriments  was  regarded  as  derogatory  to  the  fcience,  and  unworthy 
a  geoxnecrician«  Archytas,  who  firfl  applied  geometry  to  mechanics, 
met  with  the  repreheniion  of  Plato,  who  cdeemed  the  mathematical 
fciences  of  too  fublime  a  nature  to  be  made  common.  This  opinion  ih 
general  prevailed ;  and  mechanical  and  experimental  knowledge  wa$ 
almofl  univerfally  negleded.  Archimedes  appears  to  have  been  one  of  \ 
the  vfiril  who,  after  the  time  of  Archytas  and  Eudoxus,  applied  the 
fciences  of  geometry  and  mechanics  to  their  natural  illudratipn;  and 
is  equally  celebrated  for  his  inventions  in  the  one,  as  for  his  extenfive 
knowledge  in  the  other.  But  he^  according  to  Plutarch,  was.fo  far 
influenced  by  the  then  prevalent  opinion  of  Plato,  that  he  would  not 
commit  t^  writing  any  account  of  his  mechanical  inventions  *  (though 
this,  indeed,  may  be  accounted  for  from  other  reafons).  Mechanical 
experiments  being  thus  neglected  and  defpifed,  no  other  method  of 
accounting  for  the  various  operations  of  nature  remained  but  that  of 
framing  hypqthefes;  which,  depending  only  upon  reafoning  drawn 
from  probability,  were  defended  by  the  followers  of  one  fe^,  and  re- 
jedled  and  confuted  by  thofe  of  another." 

This  writer  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  fyf* 
tern  of  the  world,  as  propofed  by  Ariftarchus  the  Samian  ; 
with  which,  as  it  is  curious  and  only  extant  in  this  work,  we 
fhall  conclude  this  article  :     - 

*  According  to  his  (Ariflarchu^'s)  hypothefes,  neither  the  fixed  flars 
nor  the  fun  are  fubjed  to  any  motion,  but  the  earth  annually  revolves 
round  the  fun  in  the  circumferences  of  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  fun  remains  fixed ;  and  the  fphere*  of  the  fixed  ftars,  whofe  centre 
he  fuppoies  to  coincide  with  the  fun's,  is  of  fach  immenfe  magnitude 
that  the  circle  in  whofe  periphery  the  earth  is  fuppofed  to  revolve  round 
the  fun,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  dillance  of  the  fixed  ilars, 
than  the  centre  of  a  fphere  does  to  its  fuperficieSft* 


*  What  thefe  reafons  are  Mr.  Anderfon  has  not  informed  us ;  pro- 
bably he  alludes  tb  Archimedes'  being  fl^n  at  the  taking  of  Syracufe ; 
which,  happening  immediately  after  the  making  of  his  machines  for 
the  defence  of  that  city,  he  might  not  have  fufficient  time  to  write  on 
the  fubjedt  of  their  conltrudion. 
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aRT»  IV.  Letter  to  Dr.  Frieftley  \  in  ivhich  the  Auihar  at^ 
tempts  to  provcy  hy  one  prefcriptive  Argument^  that  the  Di- 
vinity  of  Jefus  Chriji  zvas  a  primitive  Tenet  of  Chriftianity^ 
By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Geddes J  LL^D.  8vo.  is,  uitched*. 
iaulder.     London,  1787. 


THIS  very  candid  and  ingenious  epiftlc  confoin&  fonne  ar-^ 
gumenta^  which  have  leldom  been  employed,  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift.    Having  profeffed  his   belief 
that  Dr.  Frieftley  is  a  Chriftian,  {and,  indeed,  who  can  deny 
it  when  the  doftor.  has  akyays  faid  fo  himfelf  ?)  tfaei  author 
proceeds  to  lay  before  his  correfpondent  the  one  great  mo- 
tive which  makes  him  believe  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,, 
which  convinces  him  that  he  exiiled-  before  his  a|>pearance 
in  human  flefh  ;  and  that  adoration  is  due  to  him  from  his 
followers,,  as  to  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.     He  reduces 
the  point  in  difpute  to  a  narrow  compafs,  and  ftrips  it  of 
all  extraneous  matter.     The  figures,  the  alluiions,  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Teflament,  he  gives  up  at  prefent, 
confcious  that,  by  themfelves,  they  prefent  to  the  unpre- 
pofleffed  reader  no  explicit  idea  of  abfblute  divinity  in  the- 
promifed  Meffiah..    He  does  not  even  avail  himfelf  c£  the 
arguments  that  may  be  drawn  from,  the  New  Teftament, 
ftrong  as  he  confeffes  them  to  be ;.  but,,  confidering  them  at 
beft  as  but  equivocal  teftimonies,  he  attempts  to  find  but  a 
proper  touchlLone  to  determine  their  genuine  value.     It  will 
•^  not  be  denied,  lays  Dr.  Geddes,  that  the  apoftles  were  fuffi- 
ciently  i^jftrufted  with  regard  to  the  peribn  of  their  mafter*. 
For  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  to  teach  them  all  truth',  he  would 
hav«  executed  his  commiffion  very  imperfeftly  if  he  had 
left  them  in  ignorance  of  la  capital  an  article  as  the  divinity 
or  mere  humanity  of  the  Author  of  that  religion  which 
.    they  were  to  promulgate  to  the  vvorld.     To  have  left  then^ 
in  any  doubt  on  ib  important  a  point,  would  have  been  to 
expofe  them  to  the  fad  dilemma  of  impiety  or  idolatry.     If 
the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  and  of  the  apoftolical  fathers^, 
are  not  fufficiently  explicit  on  this  fubjeft,  the  decrees  of 
the  early  councils  of  the  church,  particularly  of  the  Nicean,. 
will  remove  the  doubt,  and  produce  full  conviftion.     The 
fathers  affembled  at  Nice  were  fallible  men,  but  they  were 
men  of  common  fenfe  and  common  integrity.     Many  of 
them  were  remarkable  for  the  fanftity  of  their  lives  ;  fonie 
had  fhewn  the  higheft  degree  of  fortitude  in  confeiTing  Jefus 
before  tyriants  and  perfecutors  ;  and- there  were  others  whofe 
learning  and  abilities  would  have  adorned  the  moft  en- 
lightened- 
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Ii'ght'ened  age*  In  fliort,  it  niay  be  laid,  without  exagger- 
ation, that  they  were  the  molt  refpeftable  body  of  eccie- 
fiaftics  that  ever  aflembled  together,  and  the  freeft  from 
every  fort  of  control  on  liberty  of  confcience  and  freedom 
of  debate.  But  fuppofiilg  them  only  to  poffefe  common. pe- 
netration and  integrity,  is  it  in  the  fmalleft  degree  probablo 
that  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  principal  paftors  in 
the  Chriftian  church,  convoked  from  the  three  parts  of  the 
then  known  world,  could  poffibly  combine  to  eftablifh  a 
doftrine  different  from  that  M|hich  they  had  hitherto  taught 
their  refpeftive  flocks,  and  which  they  had  themielves  re- 
ceived from  their  predeceflbrs  in  the  miniftry  ? 

But  no  faft  in  hittory  is  better  afcertained  than  that  the 
Nicean  council  were  unanimous  in  their  belief  of  the  di- 
vinity and  pre-exiftence  of  Jefus  Chrifl;  his  coeternity  and 
coe^juality  with  the  Father  were  the  only  points  difputed  by 
\the  Arian  party.-  Either,  then^  the  divinity  of  Jefus,  at 
that  time  univerfally  believed,  had  been  a  tenet  of  primitive 
Chfiltianity,  or  an  univerfil  corruption  which  had  taken 
place  of  the  trufe  primitive  tenet,  his  fimple  humanity. 

This,  indeed,  Dr.  Friefiley  has  been  long  labouring  fo 
prove,  but  with  little  fuccefs.  He  has  carefully  collected  all 
thofe  texts  of  fcripture  that  prove  Jefus  jto  be  truly  man, 
which  his  opponents  have  never  called  in  queltion,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  explain  away  thofe  other  texts  which  prove 
his  divinity.  From  the  Chriftian  writers  of  the  three  firft 
centuries  he  has  learned,  that  there  had  exifted  certain 
Ebionites  and  others  who  believed  Chrift  to  be  a  mere  man* 
Thofe  Ebionites,  by  a  ftrtmge  metamorphofisj  he  has  'con- 
verted into  the  orthodox  believers,  though  they  were  uni- 
verfally reprobated  as  heretics ;  heretics,  too,  who  confidered 
themfelves  as  under  an  obligation  of  conforming,  in  all 
things,  to  the,  Jewifh  ceremonial  law,  and  making  Jerula- 
lem  the  place  of  adoration. 

Difputes  arofe  in  Alexandria,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  abopt  the  mode  of  conceiving  a  myfterioua. 
article  of  Chriftian  belief.  But  both  Homoufians  and  Ho- 
moioufians  were  perfedly  agreed  with  regard  to  the  divinity 
and  preexiftence  of  Chrift,  The  church  at  that  time  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment,  which  produced  on^  of  the  molt 
violent  and  inveterate  contefts  that  ever  divided  the  Chriftian 
world.  But  is  it  not  aftonifhing,  that,  in  this  furious  con- 
flifl,  when  every  arfenal  was  ranfacked  for  arms,  every  old 
record  explored,  and  every  latent  authority  dragged  to  light, 
and  the  queftion  agitated  with  all  the  Ikill  of  logic,  and 
force  of  eloquence,  in  above  forty  different  fynods,  in  the. 
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courfc  of  a  century — is  it  not  aftonifliing,  that,  in  none  of 
thofe  affemblies^i  neither  at  Alexandria^  nor  Antioch,  nor 
Cefaria,  nor  Sardica,  nor-Jerulalem,  nor  Conltantinople, 
nor  Sirmium,  nor  Milan,  nor  Rome,  nor  Rimini,  there 
fhoukl  be  a  fingle  voice  jaifed  in  favour  of  Socioianifm, 
a  fingle  pen  employed  to  defend  it,  a  fingle  authority  quoted 
in  its  fupport  ?  It  may  be  faid,  that  Socinianifm  was  not 
entirely  without  its  witnefTes,  particularly  Paul  of  Antioch, 
and  Photinus  of  Sirmium.  But  what  was  the  confequence 
of  their  teaching  thefe  opinions  ?  They  were  regarded  as 
blafphemous  innovators,  threatened  with  immediate  depofi- 
tioit,  unlcfs  they  retradted,  and  in  the  end  depofed  and^  ex- 
communicated by  both  parties. 

This  argument,  which  our  learned  and  acute  author  pur- 
fues  at  confiderable  length,  we  fuggefled  in  our  Review  for 
April,  p.  284.  We  Ihall  now  add  a  fingle  refledlion.  It 
has  been  afTerted  by  the  fupporters  of  Socinianifm,  that  the 
deification  of  dead  men,  which,  prevailed  in  the  heathen 
world,  might  give  rife,  among  the  Gentile  converts  to 
Chriflianity,  to  the  praftice  of  paying  adoration  to  Jefus 
Chrifl,  although  it  had  not  been  introduced  by  the  apoflles*. 
But  this  hypothefis  h  without  foundation.  The  cuflom 
of  deifying  dead  men,  though  afTerted  by  hiftorians 
as  wdl  as  divines,  never  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world. 
Defpotic  monarchs,  indeed,  who  were  worfhipped  while 
alive,  have  fometimes  received  the  fame  honours  after  their 
death.  But  there  is  not  a  fingle  inflance  in  the  records 
of  hiftory  of  pofthumous  adoration  being  paid  to  a  legifla- 
tor,  a  philofbpher,  or  a  prophet.  Mofes  was  not  deified  by 
the  Jews;  nor  Zoroafler  by  the  Perfians;  nor  Confucius  by 
the  Chinefe ;  nor  Lycurgus,  Solon,  or  Socrates,  by  the 
Greeks  ;  nor  Mohammed  by  the  Turks ;  nor  would  Jefus 
.Chrift  have  received  the  adoration  of  the  Chriflian  world 
unlefs,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  they  had  believed  in  his 
divinity. 
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Art.  V.     TranfaBhns  of  the  Society  inftituted  at  London  for 
.  Encouragement  of  Arts\  Manufactures^  and  Commerce;  with 
the  Premiums  mered  in  the  Tear  1787,     VoU  V.     8vo.    4s. 
boards.     Dodrtey.     London,  1787. 

AS  the  good  eflefts  refulting,from  the  inftitution  of  this 
'^^  fociety  become  every  year  more  evident,  its  tranf- 
afVions  acquire  an  additional  claim  to  the  public  attention ; 
and  we  have  the  pleafure  to  find  that  the  volume  now  before 
us  contains  a  variety  of  interefting  papers  on  ufeful  and 
important  fubjefts. 

The  firft,  whicl^  relates  to  agriculture,  affords  an  account 
of  a  plantation  formed  at  Butsfield,  in  the  biflioprick  of 
Durham,  by  Thomas  White,  of  Retford,  Nottinghamfhire, 
Efq^.  a  gentleman  to  whom  feveral  medals  have  been  ad- 
judged, at  different  times,  by  this  fociety.  Mr.  White  apf- 
pears  to  have  fet  about  the  inglofing  and  forming  of  this 
large  plantation  with  great  judgment ;  and  the  obfervations 
which  he  makes  on  the  method  of  condufting  fuch  im^- 
provements,  are  proportionably  valuable.  He  informs  us 
ie^  has  long  found  from  experience,  that,  in  unflieltered 
lituations,  thofe  trees  thrive  befl  which  are  not  above  one 
foot,  or  eighteen  inches  high,  when  planted  ;  as  they  furnifh 
a  fhorter  lever  than  taller  trees,  which,  by  their  own  force 
operating  with  the  power  of  the  winds,  are  conltantly  dif- 
treffing  the  root,  by  breaking  the  young  fibres;  an  effeft 
extremely  injurious  to  the  progrefs  of  vegetation.  To  re- 
iTiedy  this,  it  is  common  for  inexperienced  planters  to  place 
the  trees  fo  low  in  the  earth,  as  to  be,  in  a  great  meafure, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  folar  influence ;  but  this  praftice 
proves  equally  hurtful  to  vegetation.  Mr.  White,  therefore, 
pays  more  regard  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ftem,  and  fibrous' 
Itate  of  the  roots,  than  to  the  height  or  age  of  th?  trees, 
which  he  has  always  planted  very  fmall. 

Mr.  White  chobfes  alfo  to  intermix  the  different  trees  in 
his  plantations  as  much  as  poffible ;  not  only  by  way  of  efta- 
blifliing  a  fucceflion,  but  from  an  opinion  that  ground  fo 
planted  will  produce  more  ufeful  wood  ;  and  that  the  earth 
itfelf  furnifhes  a  heterogeneous  mals  of  matter,- containing 
the  proper  food  for  different  plants  ;  and  that  every  fpecies 
draws  a  peculiar  kind  of.  nourishment,  .neceflkry  for  its  own 
fupport.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  and  we  muft 
confefs  it  appears  highly  probable,  Mr.  White  obferves, 
that  a  promifcuous  arrangement  of  various  kinds  of  trees 
mull  be  the  beft  mode  of  diipofing  them  ;  as  each  kind  wiir, 
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vrith  the  greater  facility,  fearch  out  and  obtain  its  .fliarc  of 

Epopcr  nourifliment,  without  robbing  its  neighbours ;  which, 
eing  plants  of  a  different  genus,  will  partake  of  that  alix 
ment  which  is  allotted  for  their  fupport.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  trees  of  the  faoie  kind,  and  which  dr:^w  froni  the 
earth  the  fame  fpecific  nourifliment,  are  planted  very  near 
each  other  upon  the  fame  conunpn  bed,  they  piuft  fopn  exr- 
Jiauft  the  foil  of  that  nutriment  peculiar  to  their  nature,  and 
jn«ft  dwindle  of  courfe,  ' 

Tht  following  obfervations  may  prove  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  who  would  ulefully  occupy  their  waft§ 
lands  with  the  planting  of  trees : 

*  The  trees  in  general  flouriQi  very  well  in  both  plots,  particularly 
thelarch«  birch,  geen-tree,^ Scotch  fir,  and  moantain  alh ;  amongiV 
V'hich,  the  former  diftinguifhcs  itfelf  very  mu^h^  being  in  all  placet 
confrderabiy  larger,  and  in  fome  near  twice  the  fize  of  any  other 
kind  ;  and  it  appears  alfo  to  afford  a  very  falutary  fhade  and  (helter 
to  thofe  trees  that  panak^  of  its  influence :  this  convinces  me  of  s^ 
great  error  1  have  committed  in  planting  Scotch  firs,  by  way  of. 
xiurfes,  which  dp  not  appear  to  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe  of  ad- 
vancing the  growth  of  the  other  trees ;  on  (he  contrary,  I  find  them 
great  tyrants  amongd  their  neighbours,  from  the  flrength  and  great 
extent  of  their  branches ;  alfo  from  the  cl6fe  covert  of  their  leaves, 
which  not  only  exclude  the  air,  but  prevent  a  due  admiilion  of  the 
rains. 

'  The  larch  is  not  only  fuperior  in  beauty  and  hardinefs,  but  fur« 
Biihes  more  durable  and  valuable  timber ;  and  is  Ukewife  a  more 
tender  and  friendly  nurfe  to  more  delicate  trees,  being  fumifhed  with 
a  great  number  of  fmall  pliant  branches,  well  garnifhed  with  leaves; 
and  which,  from  their  flexible  quality,  will  yield  and  give  place  to 
the  adjacent  trees,  and  are  not  fubjedl  to  lafh  and  buffet  them  ;  they 
alfo  more  readily  admit  the  rains  than  the  Scotch  fir,  and  are  not 
liable  to  receive  injury  in  fnowy  feafons,  when  the  branches  of  thq 
latter  are  frequently  mutilated,  and  the  trees  fometimes  totally  de- 
sfiroyed  ;  the  effects  of  which  I  have  too  fatally  experienced: 

*  J  think  it  is  probable  other  planters  may  have  been  often  mide4 
,by  a  miilaken  idea  of  (he  fuperior  hardinefs  and  nurturing  quality  of 
the  hv ;  or  from  not  being  acquainted  with  any  other  more  proper  tree 
to  fubftitute  in  its  place,  have  adopted  it ;  or,  I  fhoul4  conceive,  they 
w6uld  not  have  planted  fuch  numbers  of  this  truly  gloomy  and-un- 
pleafant  plunt :  inrefpe^t  to  fhelter,  i^mufl  be  allowed  to  contribute 
in   the  winter  more  than   melt  others^   particularly  the  deciduous 
kinds;  but,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  propagation  of  the  plantation^ 
thcxnfelves,  I  am  of  opinion  that  internal  fhelter  at  this  dreary  fea- 
fon,  when  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  totally  locked  up,    is  of 
much  leis  confcquence  than  in  the  more  genial  months,  when  the 
trees  are  making  their  ihoots ;  the  intexnal  warmth  of  a  plantation 
,  inuft  thcB  greatly  facilitate  the  opeiations  of  nature;  and  the  larch^^ 
()eing  one  of  the  o^oft  earl^trees  we  have  iu  the  fpringi  \i  at  that 
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time  in  fall  foliage ;  and  I  coniider  it  the  moil  promifing  tree- 1  have  . 
jnet  with  to  aid  her  in  that  neceflary  work;  and,  as  I  £nd  it  not  eafy 
^o  feparate  piBCuniary  gratifications  from  tjiofe  of  talie,  notwichftand- 
mg  my  general  dillike  to  the  Scotch  itrs,  I  am  not  fo  much  their 
enemy  as  totally  to  exclude  them  from  my  plantations^  as  the  fable 
hue  produced  by  their  foliage  has  a  good  effed  when  properly  inter- 
Iperfed  and  blended  with  the  more  vivid  tints  of  other  more  pleafing 
and  lively  trees.  I'  (hallj  befides  the(e  that  are  intended  to  remain  for 
timber -on  the  barren  parts,  leave  a  number  of  -them  upon  my  heSt 
ground.  :fbr  the  purpofe  of  decoradon  ;  the  remainder  i  am  now  ex- 
lermiaating  with  all  pofible  vigour/ 

The  next  paper  contains  experrmeats  and  obiervations  on 
the  culture  of  turnip*,  by  George  Winter,  of  Charlton,  near 
Briftol,  Efq.  In  this  paper  Mi*,  Winter  flrongly  recom- 
mends the  advantages  of  driHing,  from  a  perfuafion  that  the 
common  mode  of  agriculture  reipefting  turnips,  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  feed,  and  all  forts  of  grain,  is  extremely  er- 
roneons«  The  feed,  he  obferves,  is  fown  broad  caft ;  the 
torching  fan  of^n  injures*  it  before  it  can  be  covered ;  the 
treading  of  the  horfes,  by  harrowing,  bufliing,  and  rolling, 
fo  hardens  a  loajgay  or  ftiff  foil  a§  entirely,  to  exclude  the 
air,  dews,  &c.  and  prevent  the  feed  from  vegetating ;  be- 
fides that  near  the  half  is  deftroyed  by  the  prefTure  of  the 
fcorfes  feet.  TJieie  are  circuniftances  which  certainly  merit 
coniideration. 

The  third  paper  in  the  cdleftion  confifts  of  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Boothby  Parkyns,  Efq.  on  the  culture  and  ufes  6{ 
the  plant  called  Racine  de  Difette.  This  Is  the  root  of 
which  an  account  has  lately  been  publiftied  by^Dr.  Lettfom, 
Mr.  Parkyns's  letter  is  dated  the  13th  of  May,  1786,  up- 
wards of  a  twelvemonth  before  the  appearance  of  that  pub-^ 
lication.  It  feems  therefore  a  little  ftrange  that  Dr.Lettlbra, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  inquiries  on  the  lubjeft,  fliould  never 
have  heard  of  thi«  communication ;  or,  if  he  did,  that  he 
fiiould  not  ingenuouily  mention  it. 

Next  follows  the  defcription  of  a  machine  for  cutting 
chaff,  invented  and  made  by  Mr.  James  Pike,  watch- 
maker, of  Newton -Abbot,  Devonihire.  This  is  fucceeded  . 
,  by  letters  from  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Kennington  nurfery, 
Surrey,  and  Mr.  Boote,  of  Athurfton  upon  Slower,  near 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  relative  to  drill  hulbandry. 

The  chemical  department  contains  a  method  of  prevent- 
ing ftone  retorts  from  breaking;  or  flopping  them  when 
cracked,  during  any  chemical  operation,  without  lofing  any 
of  the  contained  fubjeft.  This  method^  which  will  prove 
ufeful  to  philofophical  chemifts,  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
TJjoittw  Willis,  Hermitage,  Wapping,    He  informs  us  he 
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has  al\^^ys  found  it  neceffary  to  ufe  a  previous  coating  foi? 
filling  -up  the   interftices  of  the  earth  or   ftone.     This   is 
made  by  diffolving  two  ounces  of  borax  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  adding  to  the  folution  as  much  flaked  lime  as 
will  make  it  into  a  thin  pafte.     It  miy  be  fpread  with  a 
common  painter's  brufh  over  feveral  retorts,  which,  when 
dry,  are  re^dy  for  the  preferving  coat.     The  intention  of 
this  firft  coating  is,  that  the  fubftances  thus  fpread  over^ 
readily  vitrifying  in  the  fire,  prevent  any  of  the  diftilling 
matters  from  pervading  the  retort,  but  does  not  prevent  it 
from  cracking.    Whenever  he  wants  to  ufe  any  of  thefe 
coated  retorts,  after  he  has  charged  them  with  the  fub-; 
ftance  to  be  diftilled,  he  prepares  a  thin,  pafte,  made  witb 
common  linleed  oil  and  flaked  lime  well  mixed,  and  per-r 
feftly'plaftic,  th^t  it  may  eafilv  fpread.     He  advifes  that  the 
retorts  be  cqyercd  with  this  all  over,  except  that  part  of  the 
neck  Avhich  is  to  be  inferted  into  the  receiver.     This  is 
readily   done  with  a  painter's  bfiifb ;   th?  coating  will  be 
Sufficiently  dry  in  a  day  pr  two,  a^d  they  will  then  be  fit 
for  ufe. 

The  papers  in  the  polite  arts  contain  a  letter  from  Mifs 
Emma  Jane  Greenland,  relative  to  the  method  of  painting 
in  wax,  faid  to.  be  that  which  was  anciently  prac^ifed  by 
the  Grecians,  and  recommended  as  free  from  all  the  difad- 
vantages  incident  to  painting  in  oil.  This  is  followed  by  a 
defcription  of  Mr.  Cheef^'s  machine  for  teaching  mufic  to 
people  deprived  of  fight,  and  to  enable  them  to  preferv^ 
their  compofitions,  in  the  a£^  of  coinpofing,  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  copyift. 

In  the  article  of  manufaftures  we  find  two  letters  on  the 
breeding  and  management  of  filk-worn)s  in  England  ;  one 
of  them  by  Mifs  Rhodes,  Ibme  letters  from  whom,'  on  the 
fame  fubje6l,  were  publiflied  in  the  fourth  volume  of  thefe 
Tranfaftions ;  and  the  other  from  thelRev.  Mr.  Swaine,  o.f 
Pucklechurch,  near  Brilto].  The  fubjed  i^  of  great  import- 
ance to  pur  filk  manufad\ire,  an4  merits  (he  mo(t  diligei\t 

attention. 

In  mechanics  the  only  objeft  is  a  hydraulic  engine,  in- 
vented and  made  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Weftgarth,  of 
Colecleugh,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  This  ma- 
chine is  founded  on  one  of  the  molt  fimple  principles  of 
ftatics,  viz.  that  of  a  heavier  column  of  water  raifing  a 
lighter.  The  idea  of  fuch  an  expedient  is  not  new ;  but 
Mr.  Weftgarth  is  the  firft  who  obviated  thofe  difficulties 
which  attended  the  pradical  eiLCCUtioa  of  ixiachines  intended 
to  vvork  on  this  principle, 
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The  article  of  colonies  and  trade,  which  forms  one  of 
the  divifions  in  thefe  Tranfa£tions,  confifts  of  letters  relative 
to  a  red  earth  found  in  Jamaica ;  which  promifes  to  be  of 
great  utility  to  that,  and  the  other  Weft-India  iflands,  in  the 
conftrudlion  of  ciftems,  refcrvoirs,  canals,  and  many  diffe- 
rent purpofes;  though  the  expence  of  freightage  may  pre- 
clude the  ufe  of  it  in  this  country. 

The  remaining  articles  in  this  volume  are.  Rewards  ad- 
judged in  1786;  Frefents  received  ;  Lift  of  Officers;  Pre- 
miums offered  in  1787  ;  and  a  Lift  of  Members.  It  appears 
from  the  laft  of  thefe,  that  4  number  of  refpeftable  mem- 
bers has  lately  been  added  to  the  Society, 


Art.  VL  Hydraulic  and  Nautical  Ohfervations  on  the  Cur- 
'  rents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  forming  an  hypothetical  Theorem 
for  Invejtigation.  AddreJJed  to  Navigators  by  Governor 
Pownall,  F,R.S,  arid  F.S.J.  -  To  which  are  annexed  fom& 
Notes  by  Dr.  Franklin.  4to,  Sold  by  Robert  Sayer,  Fleet- 
street.     1787,  •         - 

'T'HE  principal  objeft  of  the  ingenious  writer  is  to  invefli- 
-^  gate  the  caufe,  as  well  as  to  afcertain  the  direftion  and 
extent,  of  the  current  which  fets  conftantly  through  the 
gulf  of  Florida,  and  is  thence  denominated  th^  gulfjiream. 
The  general  efforts  of  this  ftream  have  been  long  known  to 
navigatorSj'but  its  limits  have  never  been  obferved  with  that 
precifion  whigh  the  importance  of  the  fubjedt  demands.  A 
more  apcurate  knovi^ledge  of  its  track  acrofs  the  Atlantic 
would  enable  the  Ikilful  navigator  to  avail  himfelf  of,  or 
jivoid,  the  force  of  tfee  ftream,  and  thereby  greatly  facilitate 
the  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  America. 

With  refpeft  to  the  caufe,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar  to 
that  affigned  by  Monfieur  de  Grenier  for  the  periodical  cur- 
rents which  let,  during  the  oppolite  monlbons,  into  and  out 
of  the  Perfian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea  ;  thefe  winds  protruding  a 
V aft  body  of  water  before  them,  which  he  thinks  will  ac- 
count for  thole  phenomena.  In  like  manner^  the  Atlantic 
trade-wind,  between  the  tropics,  blowing  confiantly  in  the 
fame  dire3ion,  protrudes  a  body  of  water  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  finds  an  outlet  through  the  Gulf  of 'florida, 
?nd  in  fuch  force  and  quantity  as  to  throw  an  expanding 
ftream  quite  acrofs  the  Atlantic  to  the  African  Ihore; 
whence  returning  again  in  an  orbit,  with  the  protruded 
\vater,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  conftant  circulation  is  kept 
pp.    it  is  laid  the  Litchfield  man  of  war,  which  was  caft 

'  away 
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away  fome  years  ago  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fek  the  tfkSt  of 
this  current  letting  in  upon  the  ihore.     At  page  8  he  iays^ 

*  The  writer  of  this  paper  begs  that,  in  the  obfervations  and  rea- 
foning  which  follow,  he  may  not  be  confidered  as  bailding  up  a  theory 
without  foundation :  he  thinks  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to,  and 
more  ob(lru<flive  of,  real  fcience  than  iuch  vifions :  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  there  are  a  number  of  difperfed  fadls,  which,  though 
l)0t  fpecifically  d«£ned  in  the  form  of  experiment,  are,  however, 
pradlically  known,  |b  as  to  become  capable  of  combination  fufficient 
for  ufe,  he  thinks  the  fo  far  combining  thefe  fads  as  to  form  an  hy- 
pothetic theorem  (not  as  a  matter  demonitrated,  but  as  a  fubjed  of 
inveftigation],is  exactly  philofophical,  and  conformable  to  the  (Irideft 
line  of  mathematical  reaioning. 

*  Under  this  predicament  he  begs  to  fubmit  the  following  mode  of 
reafoning  on  the  currents  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  as  leading  to 
prkdical  rules  for  the  navigation  oi  that  fea,  and  as  a  foundation  for 
queries,  the  invedigation  of  which  may  be  of  the  higheit  import  to 
a  decifive  facility  of  the  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  America. 

*  This  paper  here  takes  up  the  current  of  the  gulf  ftream,  as  it 
fets  along  the  New  England  coafts,  where  we  before  left  it.  It  com- 
mences with  fafts  adlually  obferved.  The  northern  edge  of  this  cur- 
rent lies  in  the  meridian  of  the  ifland  Nantucket,  in  north  latitude 
38*  30',  and  in  the  meridian  of  George's  Bank  j  its  northern  edge  is 
in  north  latitude  39**,  where  its  cosirfe  is  E*  N.  £.  In  the  meridian 
of  the  Ifle  of  Sable  its  northern  edge  is  in  north  latitude  41*^  20'  or 
30';  and  here  its  courfeis  E.  S.E.  and  S.£.  by  ^.  The  fouthern  '\% 
not  fo' decidedly  marked  or  known. 

*  This  paper  will  now,  as  a  leadbg  IDufiration  by  analogy,  not  a9 
matter  of  proof,  fuppofe  for  a  moment  an  imaginary  line  of  coaft 
eroding  the  Atlantic  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Canaries.  That  fup. 
pofed,  he  ventures  to  afTert,  on  the  analogy  of  fads  fluted  above,  re- 
fpeding  the  Indian  feas,  that  this  Atlantic  current,  thus  brought,  ac- 
cording to  a^ual  obfervation,  to  north  latitude  41^  30',  and  there 
fetting  in  an  E.  S.  £.  courfe,  would  continue  its  courfe  along  thii 
fupjpofed  coaft.E.  S.  £.  until  it  had  croiTed  the  Atlantic,  and  ap- 
proached the  African  coaft.' 

*  Quitting  fuppofition,  this  paper  next  proceeds  to  ftate  fa£ls: 

^  I.  If  two  lines  are  drawn  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  one  from 
the  fouthernmoft  part  of  the  Canaries  to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia;  the 
other /rom  tl^e  northernpioft  part  of  the  Madeiras,  by  the  Azores  to 
Cape  Race  in  Newfoundland;  the  fpace  contained  within  thefe  lines, 
though  not  (as  above  fuppofed)  a  line  of  coaft,  will  yet  be  found,  in 
fa£l  and  truth,  to  be  a  broken  line  of  ifl^ds,  rocks,  breakers,  and 
banks*  Now,  as  tht^fe  vifible  rocks  mufthave  their  bafe  on  fome  ele- 
vated ground,  as  the  breakers  muft  be  occaiioned  by  fome  funken 
tocIls  or-  elevated  ground,  and  as  the  banks  muft  fhoal  oiF  gradually, 
howfoever  fteep,  the  ground  within  this  fpace  thus  crofting  the  At^ 
lancic  is  in  ftridt  fadt  an  elpvated  though  broken  line  of  ground. 

♦  2.  Now 
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.  f  2.  Now  the  current  to  the  fouthward  of  this  fpace,  (6  far  as  it  hath 
been  obferved,  hath  been  generally  found,  in  fa6b,  fetting  along  this 
Jine,  in  a  cour£e  between  the  eail  and  fouth. 

«  3.  Where  this  line  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  deep  chan- 
nels, or  is  difpontinued  by  intervals  of  fea,  without  foundings,  fo  far 
inull  the  general  effete  of  the  current  running  along  a  line  of  coail,  as 
above  fuppofed^  not  take  place ;  and,  in  thofe  channels  and  intervals 
of  deep  fea,  currents  will  diverge  off  from  this  general  courfe  eaft, 
or  perhaps  north,  efpecially  when  the  winds  blow  firong  from  the 
fouthern  board.  Now  the  fn^  is,  as  the  writer *s  information  Hands, 
that  a  current  fets  off  from  the  general  courfe,  and  runs  eaft,  between 
^he  iflands  Pico  and  St,  Michael  of  the  Azores.  There  is  alfo  a  cur- 
rent diverges  off  from  the  general  courf<?,  and  fets  call,  between  th^ 
Madeiras  and  the  Canaries,  diredly  in  and  upon  the  African  coaft. 
The  general  current,  however,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Canaries  holds 
its  general  fouth- eaflern  courfe,  and  fets  in,  generally  fpeaking,  in  that 
direction,  upon  the  African  coadsin  thofe  parts. 

'  Over  and  above  the  protruiion  of  the  tropical,  or  trade  winds, 
which  are  the  iirll  and  original  caufe  of  thefe  general  currents  in  tho 
Atlantic  Ocean,  as  above  defcribed,  the  level  of  the  Ocean  on  the 
African  coait,  between  the  tropics,  being  depreifed  by  the  evacuation 
of  waters  continually  blown  and  running  off  from  that  coaft,  and 
protruded  weflward,  the  protruded  current  which  we  have  traced  aprofs 
the  Atlantic^  fetting  in  and  upon  the  African  coaft,  mufl  thence  rui| 
down  an  inclined  plain  towards  tbisdepreiTed  level,  along  thefe  coafts 
(as  to  their  general  courfe)  fouth^eaflerly,  whatever  may  be  the  tem- 
porary and  local  deviations  from  thi»  general  courfe,  occafioned  by 
local  and  tempoi'ary  circum (lances  of  particular  coafls  and  feafons^ 
Now  this  (late  of  the  matter,  compared  by  its  caufes  aud  in  its  effeQs 
is  the'adlual  fa£l. 

*  This  current  thus  revolving  in  an  orbit  (which,  fpeaking  generally, 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  defined  orbit)  round  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  4 
continual  circulation,  it  is  conformable  to  the  laws  of  hydraulics  that 
there  Should  be,  in  the  fpace  included  within  the  inner  edges  of  this 
orbit,  an  eddy,  into  which  all  floating  fubliances,  fuch  as  wood  and 
V^eeds,  which  fall  into  the  general  current,  ihall  be  finally  abforbed. 
Now  the  fa^l  is,  that  weeds  called  the  Saragofa  weeds,  as  alfo  the 
gulf  weeds,  have  been  obff^rved,  as  found  at  certain  and  afcertained 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  within  the  -Area  of  the  orbit  of  this  general 
current,  and  nearly  on  what  may  be  fuppofcd  the  inner  edge  thereof, 
as  in  north  latitude  34^  weft  longitude  from  London  41^  {  again,  in 
north  latitude  33®  weft  longitude  }c«*;  the  breadth  of  the  fpace 
within  which  thele  weeds  are  here  found  is  about  2^  4$  ;  agaip,  in 
wefl  longitude  ?7**.  The  northern  boundary  in  which  thefe  weeds 
are  here  found  is  north  latitude  34°,  and  the  fouthern  boundary  ig^% 
Now  whether  the  fpace  in  which  thefe  floating  fubflances  have  been 
regularly  found,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  eddy,  or  is  the  reflow 
cf  a  lee  current  on  the  inner  edges  of  .the  main  circulatingxurrent,  has 
never  been  obferved,  much  leis  examined  with  that  attention  and  ac- 
curacy which  a  circumftance  fo  important  to  the  navigation  of  the 
<^y^fitic  ppean  dcf^rves.    The  <irll  navigatqrs  10  the  Weft.  Indies  and 

America^ 
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i^merica  obferved  and  followed  the  general  currents  out  and  home  \ 
thofe  who  followed  them  followed  mechanically  on  authority  ;  and, 
even  to  the  days  of  this  enlightened  age,  very  fewifany  obfervations 
liave  been  made  as  to  the  eddy  or  lee  currents  in  the  great  fpace  of 
ocean  or  area  included  within  this  orbit,  atlead  none  as  yet  applicable 
to  ofe  and  pradtice.*  ^ 

On  the  fame  hypothefis  of  bodies  of  water  protruded  hy 
winds ^  he  endeavours^  at  p.  13,  to  account  for  thofe  high 
*<  raging  tides  on  thp  Dutch,  Flemifli,  and  Britiih  coaffs, 
**  which  fo  much  furmount  all  ordinary  defences  raifed 
*<  againft  them.'* 

.  *  This  obfervation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  efFeft  of  protrnfion 
of  the  winds^  as  well  as  attraction,  operates  on  the  currents  and  tides 
of  this  German  fea,  the  writer  of  this  paper  here  incidentally  makes, 
in  order  to  fuggelt  to  the  landholders  of  thefe  parts  tbe^neceffity 
there  is  of  giving  attention  to  thefe  circumftances,  and  their  com- 
bination, and  of  talcing  preparatory  precaution ;  when  this  combi- 
nation is,  in  event,  to  obviate  and  guard  off  many  of  thofe  evils 
which  they  have  repeatedly  fuffered>  at  leaft  to  guard  them  againft 
beinfg  furprifed^  although  perhaps  adequate  defence  may  not  be  in  their 
power. 

>  «  Having  f^ated  as  above,  not  a  theory  without  foundation,  or  a 
matter  as  proved,  but  an  Hypothetical  theorem  for  invedigation  on 
experiment,  the  writer,  inftead  of  drawing  conclufions,  will  clofe 
his  obfervations  (after  pointing  out  fome  inftances  of  the  ufe  of 
them)  by  propofing  fonie  queries  as  matters  well  worthy  of  trial  and 
inquiry.  n 

•  Skilful  navigators,  who  have  acquired  akaowledgeof  the  extent 
to  which  the  northern  edge  of  the  guif  dream  reaches  on  the  New- 
England  coaft,  have  learnt  in  their  voyages  to  New-England,  New* 
York,  ^or  Pennfylvania,  to  pafs  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in  about 
44,<»  or  45*?  north  latitude,  to  fail  thence  in  a  courfe  between  the 
northern  edge  of  the  gulf  ftream,  as  above  defcribed,  and  the  fhoals 
and  banks  of  Sable  Ifland,  George's  Bank,  and  Nantucket,  by 
which  they  mak«  better  and  quicker  paiTages  from  England  to 
America. 

*  ^y  an  examination  of  the  currents  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  tho 
northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  their  courfe  along  the  coafts  of 
Greenla.nd,  and  the  Efkimaux  (bores,  if  they  (hould  prove  fuch  as 
the  reafoning  in  this  paper  leads  to>  a  much  quicker  pafTage  yet  may- 
be found. 

'  By  a  particular  and  fiill  more  accurate  examination  of  the  northern 
and  fouthern  tdgQ  of  the  gulf  ftream,  of  the  variation  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances, as  winds  and  feafons  vary ;  an  experimental  afcertaining 
what,  where,  and  of  what  nature,  the  lee  currents  on  the  edges  both 
inner  and  outer  of  the  gulf  ftream  are  ;  great  facilities  and  alliftai^ce 
muft  be  derived  to  navigation.  The  knowledge  of  this  would  lead 
to  the  afcertaining  the  eddies  or  other  partial  currents  in  the  great 
fpace  of  ocean  included  within  the  great  circulating  current.     The 

Jt  .  knowledge 
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knowledge  of  the  weftern  edge  of  the  current  which  fets  fouth  along 
the  coads  of  Africa,  and  of  all  its  variations,  as  alfo  of  the  lee  currencs 
upon  that  edge,  would  be  of  eff^ntial  ufe  in  navigkting  to  (and  per* 
haps  froin)  the  Weft  Indies,  A  praftical  knowledge  of  the*  variable 
currents,  and  how  they  vary  under  operation  of  various  caufes,  ia 
the  fpace  aforenamed,  as  running  acrofs  the  Atlantic  might  be  of  great 
benefit  in  forwarding  a  quick  paflage  from  America,  perhaps  ia 
ihortening  the  paffage  thither  in  winter.  Various  other  ufes  of  this 
inquiry  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  to  have  marked  that  this  hypothetic 
theorem  is  not  without  its  ufe,  is  fufficient.* 

He  then  concludes  With  fome  judicious  queries  for  future 
inveftigation,  which  tend  to  afcer tain  many  efTential  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  gulf  iiream ;  and  therefore  certainly 
merit  the  attention  of  all  future  voyagers,  who  wifh  to 
perfeft  or  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

This  fmall  work  is  accompanied  with  a  neat  map  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  exhibiting  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  out  of 
the  gulf,  quite  acrofs  the  ocean,  and  ferves  to  illuftrate  the 
defcription  contained  in  the  book  itfelf« 


Art.  VII.  The  Hijiory  of  Mifs  Greville.  In  Three  Volumes. 
B^  the  Author  of  Inter ejiing  Memoirs,  izmo.  9s.  fewed. 
Cadell.  '^London,  1707. 

'T^HE  nomenclature  and  claffification  invented  by  Sterne 
-■•  for  travellers  will  ferve,  with  little  variation,  for  readers. 
There  are  W/^  readers,  inquifitive  re^dGis^  fentimemal  readers, 
and  readers  of  necejfity.  The  firft  and  largeft  clafs  compre-. 
hends  thole  pitiable  beings  who  poffefs  no  power  of  felf- 
amufement ;  whofe  minds,  deftitute  of  native  energy,  de- 
pend for  ever  on  extraneous  fupport.  To  thofe,  any  thing 
in  the  form  of  a  history  is  acceptable— be  it  the  hiliory 
of  Rome,  or  the  Hiflory  of  Tom  Thumb,  or  the  Hiftory  of 
Mifs  Greville.  The  fecond  are  not  fuch  mere  gluttons  of 
amufement;  fome  bait  for  curiofity  is  neceffary  to  attraik 
them  ;  but,  when  hooked,  they  may  be  drawn  along  by  the 
flendeirefl  hair.  The  third  delight  chiefly  in  Iblemn  and  for- 
rovvful  matters ;  and,  having  little  acquaintance  with  real 
life,  they  have  little  relifh  for  juft  reprefentations  of  it.  The 
laft  are  no  other  than  ourfelves,  and  our  fellow-labourers  in 
the  arduous  work  of  reviewing,  upon  whom  a,  neceflity  is 
laid  ot  reading  equally  the  works  of  genius  and  of  dulnels. 

We  hefitate  not  to  pronounce  that  the  Hiftory  of  Mifs 
Greville  will  be  favourably  received  by  all  thefe  claffes.     It 
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will  fill  the  hand  'and  eye  of  the  idle  reader  from*  dinner* 
time  to  fiipper-time,  and  from  fupper-time  to  fleeping- 
time,  when  he  will  fay,  "  Thank  heaven,  the  day  is  done  !** 
The  in^uifitive  reader  will  be  engaged  by  the  opening  of  the 
ftory  to  proceed  rapidly ;  he  will  Ikip  many  pages  of  excel- 
lent morality  and  divinity  in  vain  purfuit  of  adventures  ;  and 
lee  through  the  whcJle  bufinefs  much  fooner  than  he  ex- 
pefted.  The  enjoyment  of  the  fentimental  reader  will  be 
ftill  fuperior  from  the  wonderful  pathos  contained  in  thefe 
volumes*  And  the  necejary  reader  will  take  a  piece  of  paper^ 
and  write  as  follows  ; 

The  hiftory  now  before  us  contains  thefe  incidents  :  Mifs 
Julia  Greville,  an  amiable  young  lady,  accidentally  meets  an 
amiable  young  gentleman,  which  meeting  fhe  herfelf  thus 
defcribes  ; 

*  Retiring  into  a  hermitage,  in  a  more  fhaded  part  of  the  wood^ 
which  was  covered  with  mofs,  and  adorned  with  antick  roots  of* 
trees,  i  fat  down,  and,  clofi  ng  my  book,  refianed  my  lei  f  to  "  the 
dream  confufed  of  carelefs  folitude."  From  this,  however,  I  was 
fttddenly  rouftfd  by  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  who  came  out 
from  another  part  of  the  wood,  and,  on  ieeing  me,  flood  dill,  as  if 
afraid  of  diflurbing  me.  i  flarted  up  in  the  greateil  confuiion  ;^  and, 
on  recoiledling  the  folitarinefs  of  the  place,  kit  my  furprife  and  agi» 
tadon  increased  by  my  feaf.  I  hallily  turned  back  towards  the  nar- 
row path,  which  I  had  fome  difficulty  in  finding;  and  the  fltepnefs 
of  the  defcent  added  fo  much  to  the  tremor  which  had  feifi^ed  me,  that 
I  was  almoft  afraid  to 'venture  acrofs  the.  planks.  I  made  the  attempt 
however ;  but  my  head  growing  giddy  before  I  reached  the  oppofite 
fide,  my  foot  flipt,  and  I  fell  into  the  water.  The  fir II  thing  I  rc- 
colledt  was  waking  as  from  a  dream,  and  finding  myM£  fupported 
in  the  arms  of  a  flranger,  who  gazed  on  me  with  an  earneftnefs  that 
exceedingly  difconcerted  me,  and  an  aAoniOiment  at  lead  equal  to  my 
own.  I  trembled  fo  violently,  that  I  could  not  attempt  riling.  He 
politely  withdrew  to  a  little  ditlance,  begged  me  to  be  compoied,  and 
entreated  to  know  how  he^could  be  farther  ferviceable;  exprefFcd  the 
tnofl  tender  regret  for  the  accident  which  he  feared  his  intruiion  had 
occafioned;  and  with  that  anxious  curiofity  which  politenefs  retrained, 
but  could-not  conquer,  hinted  his  furprife  at  finding  a  perfon  of  my 
appearance,  at  Co  early  an  hour,  without  any  attendant,  in  a  place  fo 
fequeflered. 

*  i,  did  not  3L!fe&  concealment,  but  fimply  told  him  that  I  had  left 
home  earlier  than  ufoal ;  and,  invited  by  the  ferenity  of  the  morn* 
ing,  and  the  beauty  of  that  fpot  where  he  firfl  faw  me,  had  been  in- 
duced to  trefpafs  againfl  gOod  manners,  perhaps,  by  a  miftake  of  my 
fervant,  who  had  afTured  me  I  was  more  than  a  mile  )rom  the 

grove 

♦•  The  fcrvant  is  right.  Madam,*'  replied  Mr.  Rivers,  (for  it  was 
Lord  Cleveland's  youngefl  fon  that  now  fpoke  to  me) :  *•  This  place 
is  feldom  vificed  by  any  of  the  family>  becaufe  of  its  diftance  from  the 
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lioufe;  but,  for  that  very  reafon,  is  my  favoarite  haunt  when  I  m« 
cline  to  prefer  my  own  thoughts  to  the  converfation  of  others.*' 

TKe  favourable    imprefSons    made    by    this    interview 
^  fpeedily  ripen  into  a  mutual  paffion  of  great  ftrength,  which 
might  produce  moft  agreeable  coniequenccs^  but  the  lover  is 
fuddenly  fent  by  his  father  to  America,  and  a  pathetic  part- 
ing becomes  necefTary  : 

*  We  gave  way  to  the  violence  of  our  emotions^  without  rcftraint* 
Having  indulged  them  till  we  were  both,  afhamed,  1  rofe ;  and,  with 
all  the  fortitude  and  compofure  J  co«ld  command,  •*  Rivers  I "  faid  I, 
*•  the  fureft  way  to  happinefs  is  t6  defcrvc  being  happy.  Go,"  con-^ 
tinued  I,  **  go  and  obey  the  didlates  of  honour  and  duty.  Secure  in 
my  eileem,  my  unalterable  aiFe^lion,  let  us  hope  that  a  time  may 
yet  arrive,  when  heaven  will  reward  cur  prefent  facrifice,  and  bkfs 
me  with  power  to  make  you  truly  blefl." 

*  He  gazed  on  me  for  feme  moments  with  delight  and  aftonifli^' 
mcnt;  and,  clafping  me  to  hisbofom,  "  Moft  noble,  moft  angelic  of 
women !"  cried  he,  ♦*  may  heaven  no  longer  preferve  my  life  than 
whilft  it  is  fuftained  by  that  dear  delightful  hopcF'* 

*  As  the.ev«nina  was  far  fpent,  we  were  forced  to  part.  After 
mutual  vows  of  inviolable  iidelity,  and  ihutual  promifes  of  conftant 
correfpondence,  Rivers  taking  a  fprig  of  laurel  from  a  neighbouring 
tree,  placed  it  on  the  ground,  at  the  fpot  where  you  faw  it  growing. 
»*  Julia," -faid  he,  «*  let  this  remind  you  of  y<5ur  abfcnt  Rivers.  Che- 
riih  it  with  care,,  my  gentleft  love!  it  fhall  either  crewn  him  with  ho- 
nour, or  be  fcattered  on  his  grave.'* 

'  This  folemn  fentence  uttered,  hi?  fixed  his  eyes  en  me,  with  a  look 
of  unutterable  tendernefs ;  then  clafping  his  hands^  and  rai£ng  them 
to  heaven,  •♦'Powerful  Prote^or  of  virtue  and  innocence!**  cried  hc^ 
«*  preferve  this  thy  choictft  blefiing  frpm  danger!  Reftore  us  to- 
happinefe  and  each  other,  or  let  us  meet  no  more  !** 
^  *  Again  h^  gazed  ©n  me  with  fpnd  affe^ion  ^  again  fupplkated 
heaven  ta  blefs  me  ;  again  prefied  me  to  his  throbbing  bofom  j  and 
at  lengthy  with  a  faulteijng  voice,  pronounced  the  laft,  lingering,, 
cruel  tare  well  I" 

The  lover  continues  two  years  in  America,  during  which 
time  he  writes  many  letters,  overflowing  with  tendernefs,  to 
his  inamorata;  but  thefe,  by  the  plots  of  malicious  perfons^ 
are  never  delivered.  This  paule  caufes  a  revolution  in  the 
lady's  fentiments,  which  is  confiderably  aided  by  the  appear- 
ance of  another  lover  in  the  field.  Sir  Charles  Mortimer  by 
name.    This  geatleman  fhe  defcribes  conamore: 

*  The  ftrangers  feemed  ftruck  with  my  appearance ;  and  the  me- 
lancholy filence  with  which  Sir  Charles  in  particular  regarded  nie^ 
increafed  my  confufion,  by  ihe wing, me  that  my  attempts  to  conceal 
my  afflidlion  had  been  unfuccefsf^L'  To  deliver  royfelf  from  this 
painful  reftraint,  and  the  burden  of  forcing  converfation,  I  propofed 
to  accompany  the  gentlemen  into  the  garden^  fiiom  whence  the^r 
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foald  have  a  view  of  the  river,  pleafare -grounds,  woods,  ice.  Dur- 
ing our  walk,  my  attention  was  roufed  by  the  manner  and  converia- 
tion  of  Sir  Charles,  which  accorded  perfe^Iy  with  the  iingalar  grace- 
fttlnefs  of  his  perfony.and  a  countenance  imprefTed  with  a  ferioua 
fweetnefs,  that  had  fomething  in  it  extremely  interefling. 

<  A  modell  felf-pofrefnon^  an  elegant  addrefs,  and  a  fuperior  man- 
ner of  treating  the  mod  common  fubjedls,  convinced  me  that  his  an- 
derflanding  was  excellent,  and  that  he  had  been  acc^ftomed  to  aiTociate 
with  none  but  the  very  bed  company.  Nor  was  our  converfation 
wholly  confined  to  general  and  indifferent  topics;  Sir  Charles  expa< 
tiated  on  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of  a  country  life,  and  on  the 
charms  of  domellic  happinefs,  and  focial  intercourfe,  in  a  manner  fo 
judicious  and  animated  as  proved  him  to  have  a  heart  capable  of  re- 
liihing  their  refined  delights.^ 

Her  favourable  idea  of  Sir  Charles  is  heightened  by  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  anjl  by  feveral  benevolent  offices 
which  he  perfornys  on  her  account.  An  accident  at  laft 
proves  that  her  heart  is  more  deeply  engaged  than  fiie  had 
fufjpefted : 

*  We. took  our  leave  j  and,  on  our  way  home.  Sir  Charles  fent  his 
fervant  with  an  apology  to  Lord  Cleveland,  as  he  had  promifed  my 
mother  to  return  to  dinner.  No  fooner  was  he  gone,  than  we  en- 
gaged in  a  very  intere (ling, converfation ;  and,  the  weather  being  ex- 
ti'eniely  hot,  walked  our  horfes  great  part  of  the  way.  On  coming  to 
a  crofs-road,  which  was  vtry  rough.  Sir  Charles  holding  the  reins 
too  loofe,  his  horfe  came  down  in  a  moment  with  fuch  violence  that 
h^  threw  his  maiier  to  a  confiderable  didance. 

•*  Sir  Charles  recovered  himfelf ;  but,  on  looking  about,  I  faw 
the  blood  trickUng  from  his  temples.  I  cannot  exprefs  the  horror  I 
felt  at  that  moment.  1  fprung  from  my  horiie,  and  Aew  to  his  adift- 
ance.  He  treated  the  accident  as  a  trifle  ;  took  my  hand,  and,  ten* 
derly  prefling  it  between  his,  aiTured  me  that  he  felt  no  pain  but  what 
arofe  from  giving  me  uneaAnefs.  Whilil  he  was  fpeaking,  I  faw  him 
change  colour ;  he  reeled  back  fome  paces,  and  gr^w  fo  fi^int  that  he 
was  forced  to  fupport  himfelf  againll  a  tree,  to  prevent  his  falling  to 
the  ground.  My  appreheniions  became  fo  violent,  and  I  trembled 
fo  much,  I  could  hardly  Hand.  Indeed,  till  that  moment,  I  knew 
not  how  dear  he  was  to  me.  I  entreated  him  to  fit  down  on  the  grafs, 
chafed  hit  temples  with  my  handkerchief,  and  fupported  him  in  my 
arms.  In  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  from  the  Aupor  occa^oned  by 
the  fail,  and,  looking  up  to  me  with  inexprefHble  fweetnefs,  <*  O  Ju- 
lia P*  faid  he,  *'  Oh  my  angel !  what  would  £  give  to  owe  to  your 
love  what  I  receive  from  your  compaffion.''  The  alFecling  tone  in 
which  he  ottered  thefe  words  reminded  me  of  my  fituation.  My 
arm  was  ftill  round  him  ;  I  haftily  withdrew  it ;  and,  covered  with 
bluihes,  was  about  to  retire  to  a  greater  diHance.  He  feized  my 
hand,  and,  prcffing  it  to  hh  bofom,  "  Unkind  Julia!'*  cried  he, 
will  you  then  le^Ve  me  in  this  fituation  ?  Oh  f  iicknefs,  death  were 
more  fupportable  than  this  conllant  indifference."—"  I  am  not  in- 
different^ Sif  Charlea/'  replied  li  **  my  fears  at  this  moment  witnefs 
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for  mc.**— "  Ah; Julia  !"  cxckimed  he  with  anguifh,  "  you  deceive 
yourfelf ;  you  fear  for  my  death,  but  you  wi(h  not  for  my  life-*' — 
•*  Good  heaven s»  Sir  Charles,"  cried  I  with  emotion,  "  furely  you 
cannot  think  fo !  1  wifti  your  life^your  happinefs.  I  anxioufly  wi(k 
to  be  able— to" — "  O  what,  my  Julia  P'  igazing  on  me),  "  what 
do  you  anxioafly  wi(h  ?'* — interrupted  he  eagerly.  «<  I  wifh.  Sir 
Charles,  to— to,'' — •"  To  make  me  bleffed— to  be  my  wife,"  ex- 
chimed  he,  tranfported.  I  did  not  recra6^  what  had  jult  efcaped  me. 
This  affent,  though  perhaps  too  rafhiy  given,  was  that  of  my  heart, 
as  well  as  of  my  doty,  Maria.  The  danger  to  which  I  faw  Sir 
Charles  expofed,  awakened  in  my  bofom  emotions  fo  tender,  that. I 
aim  oft  perfuade  myfelf  I  have  been  unjuft  in  fo  long  accuiing  myfelf 
of  indifference  to  my  kind  and  generous  benefdftor. 

Every  thing  now  goes  on  in  proper  train  ;  and,  after  de- 
cent deliberation,  a  marriage  enfues.  After  which,  and 
verily  no  fooner,  the  conftancy  and  fidelity  of  Rivers  is,  by 
his  perfonal  appearance,  made  manifeft.  The  heroine  is 
diftra£ted,  and  lies,  for  a  time,  '*  on  the  ftrong  torture  of 
the  mind ;"  till  a  fever  providentially  carries  oft  her  peccant  . 
humours,  and  rectifies  her  erroneous  fentiments.  Foor  Ri- 
vers returns  to  America,  and  is  killed. 

Thefe  are  the  ejfential  incidents  of  this  hiftory.  Our 
j^eaders  will  quickly  perceive  what  novelty  they  exhibit,  and  , 
what  claim  the  fair  author  has  to  the  praife  of  invention. 
Yet  barren  as  thefe  voluilies  arc  of  plot  and  charaSer,  they 
contain  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  good-writings 
;ind  ftift  more  of  good  preaching.  They  are  evidently  fu-  ' 
perior  to  Mrs.  Kicr'srfbrmer  production,  «  Interefting  Me« 
moirs;"  and  give  us  room,  if  fhe  finds  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  this  walk  of  literature,  to  expeft  an  approsch 
Hill  nearer  to  excellence.  Her  powers  are  refpeftable  ;  but 
let  her  beware  of  underftanding  literally  the  ironical  praifes 
of  her  friends  when  they  tell  her  that  fhe  ranks  with  the  firll 
novelifts  of  the  age. 


Akr.  VII L  Sketch  of  Commotions  and  Diforders  in  the  Au^ 
Jirian  Netherlands^  including  Tran/a£tions  from  the  firjl  of 
Aprily  1 787 ;  in  a  Series  ofEpiJiles  hy  Dennis  O' Flaherty,  Efq. 
of  the  Kingdom  and  Province  of  Ireland.  Emended  into 
Englijh  hy  the  Editor^  and  founded  on  official  Papers.  8vo. 
2s.  6dl.  ftitched.     Johnfon,     London,  1787. 

'T^HE  Emperor  of  Germany^  in  his  rage  for  religious  and 

*    political  reformation,  has  imitated  the  fanatical  fervour 

•f  Jack  in  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  rather  than  the  calm 

J£ng. Rev.  Vol.X.  Nov.  1787.  A  a  wifdom 
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wii<iom  of  Martin.  Changes,  whether  in  government  W 
religion,  efpecially  the  latter,  ought  always  to  be  flow  and  • 
gradual;  refpeft  is  due  to  ancient  opinions  and  cuftoms, 
and  even  to  prejudices  that  have  been  long  eftablifhed  ;  and 
wherever  the  privileges  of  the  churchy  and  in  confequence 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  are  threatened,  fo  many  real  as  • 
well  as  unknown  dangers  are  felt  or  feared  that  no  vvife  mo-- 
njirch  will  make  the  attempt  but  with  the  utmoft  pru-> 
dcnce  and  deliberation ;  for,  as  John  Dryden  happily  ex- 
preiTes  it, 

*  Of  whatfoe^er  defcent  the  godhead  be^ 
Stock,  flone,  or  other  homely  pedigree^ 
In  his  defence  his  fervancs  are  a»  bold  ^ 

As  if  he  had  been  born— of  beaten  gold/ 

«  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephefians"  will  be  the  cry  of  all 
the  priefts  and  filverfmiths  who>  by  that  trade,  have  their 
gain. 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  though  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many can  enforce  his  arguments  with  a  hundred  thoufand 
men  (a  more  powerful  mode  of  reaibning  than  all  the  fyllo- 
gilms  that  have  been  hitherto  invented),  yet  the  church  wi- 
litant  ha^  aflerted  its  ancient  charader,  and  a  fpirit  of  in- 
furreftion  and  rebellion  has  prevailed  in  Bruges,  Brabant, 
and  other  cities  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  malecontents  and  infurgents  have  dif-, 
covered  their ipirit  rather  than  their  poBcy  or  their  ftrength; 
Accordingly  their  ill-concerted  plan  of  refiftance  will  fervc 
oply  in  the -end  to  ftrengthen  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
Jtieph.  Pouudcr  may  occafion  a  very  violent  explofion,  but 
It  is  the  hall  that  does  execution., 

The  royal  reformer  and  the  orthodox  rebels  are  equally 
made  the  objefls  of  ridicule  in  this  jeiud'efpr it ^  which  pol-. 
feiTes  much  comic  humour^  as  the  following  quotation  will 
evince: 

*  Great  Cefer  was  gone  thro*  the  regions  of  Dwina 
To  fee  a  new  town,  and  embrace  Catherinaii 
<Phyiician«  all  fay  that,  to  keep  a  man  ftouc» 
No  nofirom  is  equal  to  running  about ; 
And,  either  for  health  er  amufement,  ^s  clear. 
Great  Cefar  keeps  bouncing  like  new  bottled  beer^ 
Whilft  rio'ts  and  ftatcments  are  left  en  arriere.) 
Great  Cefar  was  gone,  a  third  time  'tis  rehears^d^. 

And,  if  i  apologize  for't,  V\\  be  c 'd. 

So,  whether  the  critics  approve  it  or  not. 
My  mufe,  quo  ad  hoc,  never  values  a  jot. 
But  forward  ihe  goe»  in  porfoic  of  a  plot. 
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Great  Cefar,  once  more,  thro*  the  regions  of  Dwina 
Was  gone  to  (hake  hands  with  the  great  Catherina. 
Hence  thofb  took  occalion  their  feats  to  difplay. 
Who  long  had  been  wifhing  him  out  of  the  way. 
^Twas  naw  the  great  pillars  of  Hate  muil  be  (haken 
By  all  who  had  loft,  or  who  fearM  for.their  bacon. 
Friefts,  lawyers,  and  ftatefmen  united  amain,  "I 

^*Twere  pity  no  force  could  fuch  ardour  reft  rain  1)  m 

.  And  the  oully -mania  o'erfpread  ev'ry  brain.*  y 

*  An  army  of  heroes  ^jr-order  appearM-*  '» 

Their  beavers  they  cock'd,  and  their  canes  they  uprear'd 

J  propos  of  furchheroes — by  fifties  who  fpriog 

Up  in  days  full  of  Ihow,  fuch  as  now  I  may  fing# 

On  grounds  piping  hot  they  like  cucumbers  Ihoot, 

Cold,  cold  at  the  heart,  and  unfound  at  the  root: 

Awhik  they  look  green,  is  on  fungus  they  lie,  .  V. 

Till,  nipt  by  a  blatt,  they  grow  yellow  and  dip.  >* 

AM  tlvis  of  the  patriot  heroes  ?— — oh,  $t  \  j 

The  bell  of  alarm  they  long  threatened,  but  rung  ill ; 

And  clos'l  the  campatgA,  like  the  cock  of  a  dunghill/ 

' '  What  won'der  that  thofe  fhould  be  mad  when  they're  bit^ 
Who  rcalon  exclude  in  whatever  they  admit  ? 
The  clergy  1  the  ftatefmen  took  fire,  and  arion 
Exclaimed  that  <*  religion !  religion  was  gone  !** 
£v*n  law  (to  religion  not  clofely  ally'd) 
Join'd  iifue  at  once,  and  the  fovVeign  defy'd. 
AU  orders  were  feiz'd  with  ideal  alarms, 
Ev'n  tailors  rofe  up  with  "  to  arms,  men^  to  arms  !" 
ConfusM  and  perplexed  to  all  corners  they  run. 
With  reafon,  or  not,  on  the  fide,  'twas  all  one. 
Since  the  naked  old  beggars  cxclaim'd, "  We*re  undone!" 

The  b^ginr^ing  of  this  poem  is  very  happy,  particularly  th* 
ipoilrophe  to  England,  which  is  conceived  iii  the  true  Britiih 
•6  well  as  true  poetical  fpirit. 

The  praftice  of  Swift  as  well  as  Anfley  fhew  that  the  kind 
of  verfe  employed  in  this  poem  is  a  very  proper  vehicle  of 
ridicule ;  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  not  adapted  to  a  long 
work,  on  account  of  its  monotony. .  Senfible  of  this,  our  au-^ 
thor  has  attempted  to  give  it  variety  by  introducing  odes,  an4 
differtations  in  profe.  Upon  the  whole,  Dennis  O'Klaherty 
is  a  genuine  deicendant  of  Momus,  though  no  friend  to  the 
church ;  and  we  are  much  miftaken  if  he,  or  feme  of  hi* 
near  relations,  have  not,  on  a  former  occalion,  given  '*  Ai& 
Advice  to thcClergy," 


} 
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Art.  IX.  A  View  of  the  Englijb  Intenjlt  in  India  ;  and  an 
Account  of  the  Military  Operations  in  the  fouthern  Parts  of 
the  Peninfula,  during  the  Campaigns  o/"  1782,  1783,  and 
1 784*  in  Two  Letters f  addrejfed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  •♦*******,  and  to  Lord  Macartney  and  the  Sclelt  Com^ 
mittee  of  Fort  St.  George,  By  William  Fullarton^  M.  P- 
f.R.  SS,  of  London  and  Edinburgh  j  and  late  Commander  of 
the  Southern  Army  on  the  Coajl  of  CoromandcL  8vo.  js. 
boards,    CadelU    London,  ^7^7* 

FROM  a  book  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Britifh  Intercftf 
in  India,"  written  by  a  gentleman  of  Colonel  Fullarton's 
reputation,  we  expefted  fbine  very  material  and  uleful  in- 
formation ;  but  we  are  lorry  to  lay  that  we  have  been  dif- 
Uppointed. 

in  the  work  before  us  the  invafion  and  devaftation.of  the 
Carnatic  has  been  imputed  to  a  long  courfe  of  mifcondu^ 
in  the  fervahts  of  the  Eafl-India  Company.  In  oppoiition  to 
this  authority  we  fhall  venture  to  ilate  what  was, » in  our 
opinion,  the  real  caufe  of  that  difafter.  It  may  be  traced  to 
a  moft  mifchievous  and  impolitic  meafurc  adopted  by  the 
king's  minifters  in  the  year  1769. 

When  the  nephew  of  the  noble  earl  to  whom  Colonel 
Fullarton's  firft  letter  is  addreffed  was  lent  to  Madras  zs  mi^ 
nifter  plenipotentiary  from  his  majefty  to  the  nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  the  Company's  government  was  in  faS  annihilated. 
It  is  abfurd  to  fuppole,  as  Colonel  P'ullarton  has  done,  that 
a  few  needy  adventurers  could  perfuade  the  nabob  to  (hake 
off  his  dependance  upon  the  Eaft-f ndia  Company^  even  if  it 
were  true  that  they  had  told  hini  he  was  an  independent 
fovereign,  and  included  in  the  peace  pf  Paris  ;  but  when  Sir 
John  Lindfay  was  inilrudted  to  tell  him  fo;  when  he  took 
the  part  of  the  nabob,  and  reprobated,  though. with  the  po- 
liteness of  a  gentleman,  the  conduct  of  the  gpvernor  and 
council  towards  him ;  when  he  loudly  and  publicly  con- 
demned, in  the  year  1770,  the  peace  coi^cluded  the  preced* 
ing  year  with  Uyder  Ally ;  when  he  flattered  the  nabob'*- 
prejudices  againil  the  Myibre  ufurp^r,  and  did  in  fa£l  re- 
commend our  jun£tion  wjth  the  Marattas,  which  would 
havp  beeh  an  infraction  of  the  late  treaty ;  when  he  fup- 
ported  the  n;ibob's  pretenfiom  to  Tanjore,.  and  when  hd 
taught  the  nabob  to  defpife  thofe  to  whom.he  owed  his  do-? 
minion  and  his  exi|tence;  when  Sir  John  Lindfay,  in  itrift 
conformity  to  his  inftrudions,  purfued  fo  pernicious  a  fyf* 
Um,  we  affirm  that  he  laid  the  ground-work  of  all  thoie 
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.iCalamities  which  have  fince  happened  in  the  Carnatic,  and 
iiid  in  efieft  brinif  our  empire  in  India  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
To  fach  of  our  readers  as  may  doubt  our  ftatement,  we 
earneftly  recommend  the  perufal  of  the  correfpondenpe  be- 
tween Sir  John  Lindfay  and  the  governor  and  coun'cil  of  Ma- 
dras in  the  years  1770  and  I77£.  , 

We  differ  as  much  from  Colonel  FuUarton  in  our  ideas  as 
to  the  immediate,  as  to  the  more  diftant  caufes  of  the  invafion 
.of  the  Carnatic. 

We  had  in  the  month  of  March  1780,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold  left  Madras,  an  army  of  twenty-feven  thoufand 
men,  each  corps  fully  officered ;  and  more  than  equal  to 
the  complete  defence  of  the  Carnatic  againft  Hyder's  whole 
force.  We  aflert  with  confidence,  upon  the  beft  inform- 
ation, that  if  twelve  thoufand  fepoys  and  fifteen  hundred 
Europeans  had  been  encamped  between  Arcot  and  the  pafles 
leading  to  Myfore,  between  the  months  of  May  and  July 
1780,  the  Carnatic  would  not  have  been  invaded  at  all. 
However  difgufted  Hyder  may  have  been,  he  knew  and  bad 
felt  the  Englifti  power ;  he  knew  that  the  Marattas,  with 
whom  he  had  recently  concluded  a  treaty,  would  be  ready 
to  attack  hin>  on  the  firft  misfortune  in  the  Carnatic,  He 
knew  that  the  Marattas  would  (as  in  faftthey  did)  conclude 
a  feparate  peace  with  the  EngliQ^,  upon  the  principle  avowed 
by  Sir  Robert  Barker  in  his  evidence  to  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  princes  of  India,  namely,  to  keep  their  faith  no 
longer  than  it  was  their  intertsft  to  do  (o. 

Hyder  was  cautious ;  be  even  hefitated  when  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ghauts  or  Paffes  leading  to  the  Carnatic  ;  but» 
encouraged  by  the  total  want  of  preparation  on  our  part,  he 
advanced.  We  aflert,  upon  the  information  of  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  and  of  reputation  in  the  literary  world,  who 
was  at  Madras  when  the  Carnatic  was  invaded,  that  the  in- 
vafion is  to  be  imputed  to  the  total  want  of  preparation  to 
refiil  him  in  May  1780,  after  his  intentions  were  fully  known* 
Hyder  was  offended  undoubtedly  by  our  capture  of  Pondicherry 
and  Mahi  from  his  allies  the  !:•  rencb,  and  by  our  treaty  with 
Bazalut  Jung  ;  he  was  not,  however,  induced  to  aft  from  re- 
Icntment  of  injuries,  but  from 'our  milconduft  in  the  year 
1780. 

We  agree  with  Colonel  FuUarton  that  Hyder  was  a  found 
ftatefman  and  an  able  financier  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
he  had  not  the  firlt  talents  of  a  general ;  he  knew  not  in 
>rvhat  manner  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  favour^jle  circum- 
Jtanpes  which  fortune  threw  in  his  way, 
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He  invaded  the  Carnatic  with  one  hundred  thoufantj  men, 
whcti  our  army  was  frittered  away  in  detachments,*  and 
liable  to  be  entirely  dellroyed  in  detail.  H^  was  completely 
luccefsful  againft  C3olonel  Baillie.  Had  he  followed  his  blow, 
three  days  had  put  a  total  end  to  the  Britifh  dominion  in  the 
Carnatic.  But  he  permitted  Colonel  Braithwaite,  and  Co- 
lonel Sir  Henry  Cofby  to  join  Sir  Hedlor  Monro»  and  thus  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  future,  and  fuccefsful  refiftance. 

We  fhall  now  follow  Colonel  FulJarton  in  hi^  remarks 
-^ipon  the  liate  of  Bengal.     He  tells  us  that  "  Bengal  has 
*'  advanced  with  rapid  ftrides  to  a  decline  during  peace, 
<*  while  Madras  has  lufFered  from  the  devaftations  of  war." 
This  account  we  read,  we  confe/s,  with  infinite  furprizc 
and  altonifhment,  finding  it  differ  fo  eflentially   from  all 
others  on  which  the  flighted  dependence  can  be   placed. 
During  the  late  debates  m  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  much 
has  been  faid  of  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  Bengal  by  Mr.  Fitt, 
Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  indeed  by  every  gentleman 
who  has  had  accefs  to  authentic  documents.     How  often 
Jhave  we  been  told  by  impartial  men  of  the  improvement  of 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  the  increafe  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
fecurity  of  private  property,  and  the  equal  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  under  the  Britifh  government,    Mr.  Shore,  whole 
merit  alone  has  procured  him  a  feat  in  the  fupreme  council 
of  Bengal,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  revenue  iyftem 
Under  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  he  was  for  three  years  under  Mr. 
Haftings,  fpeaks  of  the  natives  of  Bengal,  and  of  our  go- 
ven^ment,  in  the  following  words:  "To  our  government 
**  they  have  little  attachment ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  in  ge- 
*^  neral,  property  has  been  more  fecure,  and  individuals  lefs 
*^  opprefled,  than  under  the  defpotifm  of  their  nabobs.     I 
*•'  allert  this  with  all  the  confidence  which  conviftion  in- 
<<  fpires.     I  believe  them  to  be  as  much  attached  to  the 
**  Engli/h  government  as  they  would  be  to  any  other  ;  but 
*«  if  another  dominion  could  eftablifh  itlelf,  they  would  eni- 
^^  brace  it  with  indifi^erence." 

Sir  John  Macpheribn,  the  late  governor-general  of  Ben".- 
gal,  writes  to  the  court  of  direftors  on  the  loth  of  Auguft 
1786  as  follows  ;  "  The  condition  in  which  Earl  Cornwallis 
•''will  receive  the  crovernment  of  India  is  creditable  to  the 
*'  Company,  and  cannot  but  be  fatisfaftory  to  the  nation. 
**  The  native  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are,  1  believe, 
**  the  happielt  and  bett  protected  fubjeiits  in  India  ;  our  na- 
tive allies  ;ind  tributaries  are  fatisfied,  and  confide  in  our 
prbteftion  ;  the  country  powers  are  emuloufly  afplring  to. 
the  friendflup  of  the  Englifhi  and  from  the  king  of 
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**  Tidore,  towards  New  Guinea,  to  Timur  Shaw  on  the 
**  banks  of  the  Indus,  there  is  not  a  flate  that  has  not  lately 
**  gi^ren  us  proofs  of  confidence  and  refpeft." — The  letters  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  do,  as  we  are  informed, confirm  in  the  fuUeft 
manner  the  reprefentations  of  Sir  John  Macpherfon. 

Such  are  the  authorities  which  we  produce  from  the  re- 
cords of  parliament  in  oppofition*to  the  affertions  of  Colonel 
Fullarton.  We  learn  alfo,  from  other  documents  prefented 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  direftors  of  the  Eaft-India 
Company,  that  Bengal  fupplied  Madras  and  Bombay  with 
nearly  feven  millions  fterling  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war  ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  inveftments  fent  annually  to 
England  from  Bengal,  from  1772  to  1787,  have  been  nearly 
a  million  fterling  each  year,  upon  an  average ;  and  in  the 
fame  peripds  the  inveftments  of  foreign  nations  trading  tp 
Bengal^  have  amounted  to  a  very  coniiderable  fum.  It 
would  be  a  wafte  of  argument  to  prove  that  the  country 
which  could  afford  fuch  prodigious  drains  muft  be  an  im- 
proving country ;  fince  in  fafl:  there  is  no  period  in  the  hif^ 
tory  of  Indoftan  in  which  Bengal  aflTorded  fuch  afliftance  to 
that  empire.  Yet  Colonel  Fullarton,  in  the  teeth  of  thefe 
fads,  makes  ufe  of  the  following  words :  **  But  fuch  has 
*«  been  the  reftlefs  energy  of  our  mifgovernment  that, 
**  within  the  fhort  fpace  of  twenty  years,  many  parts  of 
**  thofe  countries  have  been  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  a 
**  defert.  The  fields  are  no  longer  cultivated ;  extenfive 
*'  trafts  are  already  overgrown  with  thickets;  the  hufband*- 
<*  man  is  plundered,  the  manutadurer  oppreffed,  famine  has 
^*  been  repeatedly  endured,  and  depopulation  has  enfued." 

We  can  aflert,  upon  good/information,  that  this  extraor* 
dinary  ftatement  is,  in  every  refpeft,  unfounded.  Faming 
was  once  endured :  by  a  failure  of  the  periodical  rains,  in 
Auguft  and  September  1769,  Bengal  and  Bahar  fuflfered  all 
the  calanriities  of  famine  in  1770;  but  it  was  before  the 
EngUfti  affumed  the  management  of  the  revenues  ;  no  fuch 
calamity  has  ever  happened  fince  that  period  ;  and  the  moft 
cffeftuai  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  poffibi*" 
lity  of  its  happening  hereafter. 

Bengal  never  was  ib  highly  cultivated  as  at  prefent ;  and 
it  has  been  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  the  Englifh  to  bring 
into  fubjefiion  countries  whofe  hardy  inhabitants  withftood 
every  attempt  made  by  the  nabobs  of  Bengal  to  fubdue  them ; 
we  mean  the  natives  of  the  long  range  of  hilFs  which  form 
the  weftern  and  eaftern  boundaries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar.  The 
inhabitants  of  thelc  extenfive  traiSs  were  almoft  in  a  favage 
ftate  till  the  year  1774;  they  lived  by  ravaging  the  fertile 
plains  at  the  fQ<>t  of  their  mouii^t&ins ;  but  thty  are  no\r 
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peaceable,  induftrious,  and  valuable  fubje6ls,  and  warmly 
attached  to  the  British  government.  In  the  year  1781,  a 
high  road  was  cut  through  the  weftem  range  of  hilk,  lead- 
ing from  Calcutta  to  Patna,  heretofore  impaffable,  except 
with  a  ftrong  cfcort,  but  at  prelent  the  common  route  to  the 
provinces  of  Bahar  and  Benares. 

Speaking  of  the  army  in  Bengal,  Colonel  Fiillarton  iay« 
•*  Ifwetruft  to  our  military  on  the  Bengal  eftabli/hment 
<*  for  proteflion  againil  thefe  alarming  enormities,  we  ihall 
"  find  that  entire  corps  have  exifted  on  paper,  who,  exclu- 
«*  five  of  the  comnr^ander  and  ftaiF,  never  had  any  exiftence 
*<  but  upon  paper ;  and  it  further  appears,  that  tliofe  lepoys 
«*  who  have  a  real  exiltenqe,  are  neither  well  difciplined  nor 
"  regularly  paid." 

From  what  quarter  could  fuch  a  ftrange  affertion  proceed  ? 
Let  it  be  our  taik  cooly  and  deliberately  to  examine  ancl 
refute  it, 
'  During  the  courfe  of  the  late  war  a  detachment  of  fix 
battalions  of  fepoys,  700  men  in  each,  croffed  the  continent 
of  India,  from  Calpy  to  Guzzerat.  After  a  very  fevere,  and, 
in  every  aftion  in  which  they  were  engaged,  a  luccefsful  fer- 
vice  of  fix  years,  this  detachment  returned  to  Bengal,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Charles  Morgan,  an  officer  now 
in  London.  It  appears,  from  his  public  letters,  that  he 
inarched  back,  upon  an  average,  380  men  in  each  battalion, 
of  the  fepoys  who  had  left  Bengal  at  the  connmencement  of 
the  fcrvice. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war  Lieutenant-Colonel' Popham 
commanded- a  detachment  of  native  troops;  took  the  ftrong, 
and  till  then  impregnable  fortrefs  of  Gualior;  and  laid  the 
groundwork  of  the  Maratt?  peace. 

The  detachments  commanded  by  Colonel  Camac  and  Co- 
lonel Muir  were  diiUnguifl^ed  aUb  for  their  gallantry,  and 
diicipHne^ 

Five  regiments  of  fepoys  marched  to  the  Carnatic  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Pearfe,  after  Hyder's  invafibn,  and 
returned  to  Bex^gal  in  the  year  1784.  Thefe  were  young 
corps,  having  been  raifed  after  the  commencement  of  the 
-war;  yet  they  were  eminently  dillinguiihed  for  their  dif- 
cipline,  and  their  gallantry.  One  of  thefe  regiments  had  the 
honour  of  regaining  a  polf  from  an  old  French  regiment  at 
Cuddalore,  which  a  king^s  regiment  had  loft.  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  General  Stuart,  who  difagreed 
in  moit  points,  had  no  difference  of  opinion  with  refpeft  to 
the  Bengal  troops,  but,  on  the  contrary,  beftowed  the  warmeft 
culogiums  upon  them.  Equally  well  difciplined  were  the 
tegiracnts  fiation^  in  our  own  provinces,  and  in  Oude. 

They 
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They  had  a  country  to  cover  and  to  defend  twelve  htindre4 
miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  miles  in. 
breadth ;  and  they  fully  protefted  and  defended  it.  We  had 
not  in  Bengal,  during  the  whole  war,  eighteen  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans fit  for  duty ;  nor  jcould  the  dire6lors  i'upply  recruits, 
riotwithftanding  the  prefling  Vemonftrances  of  the  governor- 
^general  and  council.  We  affcrt,  therefore,  that  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  Bengal,  &c.  was  prelerved  by  the  attention 
of  government,  ard  by  the  (tridt  difcipline  oblerved  by  the 
officers  who  commanded  the  native  regiments. 

The  late  commander  in  chief  in  Bengal,  fome  of  the 
colonels  who  commanded  brigades,  and  many  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  native  regiments  during  the  war,  are  now 
in  England  ;  and  we  believe  they  will  all  unite  in  declaring 
that  Colonrf  tuUarton's  account  of  the  Bengal  army  is  ut^ 
terly  unfounded. 

But  we  confels  that  we  were  very  much  flruck  by  a  note 
at  the  clofe  of  the  account  of  Bengal,  it  is  too  curious  to 
\)C  omitted :  **  The  preceding  remarks,"  fays  the  colonel, 
^'  on  the  condition  of  Bengal,  and  its  adjacent  territories, 
'<  are  not  the  refult  ofperfonal  ohfcrvaticn ;  and  therefore  may 
^<  be  confidered  as  fels  delerving  of  attention  than  thoik 
«<  which  J  have  offered  on  the  affairs  of  CoromsindeL"" 

There  are  two  points  mentioned  by  Colonel  FuUarton  ia 
which  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  though  he  has  oflfered  them 
to  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  world  needs  them  not. 
Tlie  legislature  has  wifely  increafed  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernor-general ;  and  the  court  of  direftors  have  made  each 
governor,  commander  in  chief  alfb. 

The  court  of  diredlors  have  further  ften  the  neceflity  of 
keeping  the  feveral  corps  corapofing  their  army,  both  in 
Bengal,  and  upon  the  coa(t,  fit  for  fervice  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. Every  enlightened  man  who  has  lerved  in  lndoftanha§ 
for  many  years  agreed  upon  theie  two  points. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  a  peace  had  not  been 
concluded  with  Tippoo  in  March  1784,  Colonel  Fullartoa 
would  have  eftedled  a  revolution  in  Mylbre.  He  commanded 
the  fineft  army  that  ever  took  the  field  in  Indoftan  ;  and  he 
was  ably  fupported. 

His  letters  to  Lord  Macartney  and  the  fcleft  ^omtnitt^ 
^>re  the  befl  parts  of  his  book. 
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Art.  X.  The  Englifh  Orator.  Books  the  Second  and  Third. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  PolwhelCy  Tranjlator  of  Theocritus,  i^s^ 
4to*    5s.    fUtched.     CadelL    London,  17^7* 

*%X7E  gave  an  acccmnt  of  the  firft  book  of  Mr.  Polwhelc/ai 
^^  Englifli  Orator  in  our  Review  for  July  1785.  The  fecond 
book  turns  on  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  in  which  Mr.  Pol- 
whele  propofes  to  the  conlideration  of  ftudents  in  forenfic 
©ratory  the  iburce>  ends,  and  objeft  of  argument,  which  i$ 
the  «0ential  of  the  oration;  and  the  circumAtHices  attending 
the  bar^  which  is  the  fcenc  of  a£tion«  The  iburce  of  argu- 
ment he  makes  twofold,  internal  and  external,  or,  reaiba 
and  authority.  The  Englilh  law  is  included  within  the  lat- 
ter, to  which  the  fludent  ought  in  general  to  confine  him* 
felf.  The  ancient  orators  drew  their  arguments  chiefly  from 
the  internal  fource,  and  confequently  had  a  wider  field  for 
declaniafion  and  eloquence :  but  the  fucceis  of  the  Engliih  ' 
pleader  depends  on  his  knowledge  of  the  laws.  On  fubje^ls 
lb  remote  from  ParnaiTus,  and  lb  uncongenial  to  the  mufes^ 
ps  the  flatute-book  and  sl&s  of  parliament,  the  reader  is  aot 
to  expedt  the  moft  pleafing  v^ein  of  poetry,  or  the  fineft 
flowers  of  elo(juence ;  yet  our  author  frequently  ilhijfiiinates 
the  darkneft,  and  animates  the  fterility  of  his  fubjeft  by 
lively  defcriptions,  elegant  tranfitions,  and  a  very  larg^ 
portion  of  panegyric  on  lawyers  who  have  rifen  to  eminence. 
Having  concluded  his  precepts  on  the  fubjeft  of  forenfic 
eloquence,  he  takes  a  view  of  the  trials  and  executions  in 
pther  countries,  and  defcribes  the  Baftile  in  France,  the  Por*» 
tugueze  inquifition,  and  the  arbitrary  tribunals  of  Turky 
f,nd  Venice.  The  ftory  of  Fofcari  from  Dr.  Moore's  Tra- 
vels is  related  with  pathos,  though  too  difFufe. 

In  the  third  book  our  author  trea,ts  on  the  eloquence  of 
the  fenate ;  a  fubjeft  more  fuited  to  the  graces  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  than  the  former.  The  following  portraits  of 
the  late  Lord  Chatham  and  of  Mr.  Burke,  give  no  unfavoi^«» 
s|.ble  idea  of  our  author^s  manner  ; 


Bat  we  hafle 


To  catch  the  features  of  a  Brunfwick*s  reign, 
Where,  from  a  galaxy  of  fpeakers  bright 
With  indifcriminated  begins,  broke  forth 
A  Chatham's  fplendor !    Fait  the  mingled  rayt 
Of  the  furroanding  orators  grew  pale-— 
Fainting  into  the  fties !     Ev'n  Wyndham's  (Jar 
Was  dim ;  and  Pulteney  had  no  luftre  there, 
^fkd,  lo  !  the  flaming  Ton  of  geniu^^  bold 
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In  native  independence,  and  impeird 

By  flrong  an)bition,  feizes  at  a  grafp 

The  compreheniive  fubjedl,  that  appears 

Infinitude  to  vulgar  views !    His  mind 

Original  and  yaf^,  his  nervous  ftraii;i 

Unlaboured  and  irregular,  his  voice 

Commanding,  his  eye  clothM  with  lightnings,  flcrti 

liis  afpedt  and  rerri€c,  as  the  frown 

Of  heav*n — fublimity  his  every  nod 

Attended/  proud  of  her  miniftrant  powers  f 

'Twas  thus  ThemiHocles  the  Athenian  tribes 

Struck  with  amazement,  as  his  eagle  mind 

Intuitive  difdain'd  the  fofcer  arcs 

Of  rhetoric,  trufting  to  its  flrength  alone  ? 

But  Chatham,  though  not  verfatile  as  great. 

Could  ev'n  efFufe  th'  infinuating  tones 

Of  fweetnefs,  with  fo  cxquifite  a  grace. 

That  his  enchanted  auditory  hung 

Upon  his  breath  repoflng.  as  the  wave 

](n  placid  ftillnefs  reds  upon  the  fhore  f 

*  Yet  was  he  not  accomplifh'd.     Nature  gave 
With  prodigality  a  mental  boon 
Which  every  eye  ailonilh'd.    Yet  was  art- 
Yet  daflic  art  was  wanting  there  to  fmooth 
Th*  afperities  of  language ;  to  reflrain 
A  copiottfnefs  overflowing  the  juft  bounds 
Of  order,  and  give  method  to  the  whole-^ 
One  dazzling  emanation  P   Rude,  verbofe. 
With  incorred^nciles  of  ftyle,  and  words 
Inaccurately  plac'd,  no  (kill  he  own'd 
To  treat  the  dry  unanimated  theme  ; 
Nor,  in  the  cooler  moment,  gain  th*  alTent 
Of  critic  judgment  to  his  harfh  eflays.  , 

'  Bctt,  in  his  orb  our  verfe  unwilling  points 
Thefe  litde  fpots,  that  almoft  difappear 
Amidft  the  fadelefs  glory.     Turn  we  next 
To  living  politicians  ;  whete  (lands  forth 
Confpicuous  in  the  variegated  group, 
Qf  rhetoric  no  mean  mailer — more  obferv'd^ 
As  with  a  Chatham's  traits  contrafted  rif(^ 
His  firongly- (haded  lineaments.  '  Profafc; 
Of  fiorid  declamation,  he  hath  talle 
That,  with  a  reli(h  inexpre(rwe,  feels 
The  finer  beauties  of  the  Grecian  page- 
Say,  who  like  Burke  can  feel  them  ?  All  the  Irai^ 
Of  claflic  imagVy  bis  mind  evolves. 
And  quick  into  a  new  creation  moulds. 
The  race  of  fairy  fancy  I— But  too  fond 
Of  erudite  alluiions— 'too  propenfe 
To  draw  from  ancient  poefy  the  tropes 
The  figures  of  h"  (peecb,.  to  truth  he  gives 
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A  fabling  air,  and  buries  common  fenfe 

Beneath  an  heap  of  metaphor,     tfis  thougjita 

Are  rocthodii'd  by  Ariflotle's  rules; 

y\nd  (if  no  rivars  irritating  fneer 

Derange  his  plan)  in  regular  array 

The  fetjes  of  the  harangue  proceeds— yet  ftiflT 

Thro*  regularity;  and  not  enough 

Savouring  of  the  colloquial-*— an  harangue 

That  might  befeem  th'  academy  or  ichool  j 

Like  Tome  inaugural  oration,  rich 

In  claffic  vein,  beneath  a  pedant's  eye.' 

In  the  charafter  of  X-ord  Chatham  there-  is  an  indiftin£l*» 
rieis  of  idea,  and  fdnietimcs  a  bombafl  of  expreffion  ;  but 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  liiirke,  though  not  a  flattering  likenefs^ 
is  well  drawn.  Upon  the  whole,  the  reader  will  mee^  with 
inftruftion  and  much  entertainment  in  this  fpirited  poem, 
I'he  verfification  is  fometime$  oblcure  and  iometimes  af» 
fefted  ;  and  the  profufion  of  panegyric,  or  rather  adulation, 
iS'hich  runs  through  it,  will  dilguft  every  reader  who  pofleffes 
the'  fpirit  of  an  Englifhman.  1  here  is  often  Jl  magnanimity 
in  the  efFufions  of  mifanlhropy  and  the  piflures  ot  fatire; 
but  grofs  and  fenfcleis  panegyric  on  living  exanlples  of  me- 
diocrity or  meannefs,  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  ge-* 
jiius,  or  a  man  of  virtue.  We  do  not  apply  this  to  our 
author,  but  it  is  too  much  the  charafler  of  the  tim^s. 


ArwT.  XI,  The  Office^  PoiverSy  and  yurifdiRion  of  his  Ma^ 
icjfy's  yu/iices  uf  the  Peace  and  Commij/ioncrs  of  Suppfy,  Ii^ 
four  Jycoks.  By  Robert  Boyd,  LL,D,  In  Iwo  large  Fo^ 
lumcs  ^arto.    iK  i  is.  6d,     IV^u^ay,   London  ;   Balfour, 

tdinbiu'gh. 

'T^  H  E  work  before  us  is  the  firft  which  has  been  preftntdl 
•*'  to  the  public  upon  the  llibjeft  ot  the  jurildidon  of  juf-* 
tices  of  peace  in  Scotland.j  the  firft,  at  Jealt,  which  has  de- 
veloped iheir  jurildidlion  in  all  its  parts,  explained  its  origin, 
nature,  and  extent,  and  placed  their  powers  in  the  fame  clear 
light  in  w^hich  the  labours  of  Lainbard,  Dalton,  and,  abovQ 
ail  others,  the  lafe  Pr.  Burn,  have  placed  them  in  England, 
While  Scotland,  "however,  is  more  intercfted  in  the  inform- 
ation communicated  by  this  work,  it  is  not  to  Scotland  alon^ 
that  its  benefits  are  confined.  By  giving  a  view  of  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  the  juftices  in  both  kingdoms,  whether  it  be  th^ 
f^me  or  difterent,  the  legal  authority  of  theie  magiftrates 
is  .exhibited  to  tbi?  Dublic  in  ^  lyftem  of  \^'hich  the  Several 
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parts  mutually  refled  light  upon  each  pther.  Hence  thi* 
work  becomes,  to  the  native  of  England,  aii  ufeful  fupple- 
ment  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Burn.  Whil^it  aiFords  a  clear  dq^ 
tail  and  an  ample  exhibition  of  the  law  and  pradtice  of  Scot^ 
land,  it  pourtrays  the  correfj^onding  afpedl  of  the  law  of 
England,  And  to  both  it  thus  becomes  a  repofitory  of  legal 
and  interefting  knowledge;  lupplying  deficiencies,  or  un-* 
folding  what  had  formerly  been  allowed  to  remain  ui>* 
known.. 

This  is  not  the  only  circumftance  in  Dr.  Boyd's  work 
which  entitles  it  to  public  patronage.  Having  adopted  a 
new  method  of  arrangement,  he  has  been  enabled  to  give 
fcope  to  fucii  moral  and  political  refleflions  as  arofe  from  the 
particular  fubjefts  of  which  he  happened  to  treat.  Tbefe 
obfervatiqns  he  has  at  the  fame  time  contrived  to  blend  fo 
happily  with  the  principal  fubjefts,  that,  while  full  of  in-» 
formation,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  digrefEons,  but  inch, 
effential  partes  of  the  argument  that,  without  them,  the  work 
would  ieem  to  be  lame  and  imperfecS.  "  The  author  wifhei 
to  unite  two  things,  which,  upon  the  common  plan,  wcrd 
not  only  feparated,  but  could  not  be  other  than  infepar- 
able.  He  wiftied^  to  unite  the  advantages  of  continuitj 
of  perufal  with  the  advantage  of  confulting  occafionally* 
**  The  Jirjl  he  has  endeavoured  to  efFedi  by  throwing  hin 
**  work,  as  far  as  he  could,  into  a  fyftem ;  the  Jccond^  by 
**  fubjoining  a  copious  index,  defigned  to  ferve  the  fai»« 
purpofe  as  an  alphal>etical  arrangement  of  the  feveral 
liihrjeas;  and  he  Hopes  that,  by  thefe  means,  he  iiat 
'*  avoided  the  uncouth  appearance  of  a  mere  diftionarju 
**  while  he  has,  at  the  fame  time,  preferred  all  its  utility.. 
*<  Occafional  confultation  will  be  equally  eafy;  and  thecon- 
*<  tiPiUed  perufal  of  the  work  will  not  be  obfirucled  by 
*^  thofe  breaks  and  interruptions  which  impede  the  marcJi 
■**  of  the  reader,  and  which  nothing  but  the  eifervefcence  of 
f«  a  zeal  for  knowledge  can  furmount," 

Dr.  Boyd  has  Ukewife  apologized  for  introducing  fuch  rt- 
laarks  as  we  have  mentioned  into  his  work :  "  We  take  4 
<*  flight,  it  may  be  faid,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  cur  fub- 
^<  je<St,  by  thus  blending  political  and  moral  inquiries  witH 
*<  the  nomenclature  01  ftatutes,  the  arrangement  of  cafes^ 
«  and  the.colledling  of  legal  opinions.  And  theobjeftioii 
<<  would  be  juft,  were  the  common  method  of  writing  upbii 
*<  law  fubjeils  to  be  efteemed  the  only' proper  one,  merely 
<<  becaufe  it  Is  the  common  method.  But  Stair  in  our  own 
^  country,  and  Blackltone  among  the  Englifh,  are  illuftriouf 
♦*  «xample$  of  combining  legal  with  philolbphical.  difquifi- 
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•*  lions*  It  is,  indeed,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  law  to  flip-* 
*^  pofe  it  confined  to  lb  narrow  a  circle ;  unae  pudor  prrferre 
**  pedem  vetat  aut  operis  lex.  Thus  cramped  and  manacled, 
**  it  is  no  bnger  that  liberal  ftudy  which  beftows  additional 
••  energy  upon  every  faculty  of  the  foul,  which  roufes  its 
•*  dormant  capacities,  gives  new  keenn^fs  to  its  views, 
•*  quickens  its  perceptions,  difcovers  the  principles  of  legif- 
•*  lation,  teaches  how  to  provide  againft,  br  how  to  remedy, 
•'  diibrders  in  the  Hate,  and  enables  men,  as  was  faid  of  the 
•*  Americans,  *  to  augur  mifgovernment  at  a  diftance,  and 
♦*  fnuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze." 
•  The  work  is  divided  into  four  books.  The  Jirjl  is  em- 
ployed in  enumerating  and  explaining  the  various  JubjeSs 
(Concerning  which  juftices  of  the  peace  have  jurifdittion  by 
their  commiffion,  or  by  ftatut^  :  tht/ecoTid  gives  an  account 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  jurifdiSion  :  tl^e  third  re- 
gards the  powers  conferred  upon  juftices  of  peace  and  com" 
miffifmeu  &f  fupplj^  whether  exercifed  jointly  or  feparately  : 
and  the  fourth  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  jurif- 
tii£lion  conferred  upon  juftices  of  peace  in  Scotland,  from 
the  period  of  the  Union,  with  regaird  to  matters  of  excife  and 
^ujioms. 

-  That  portion  of  Dr.  Boyd's  work  which  is  employed  iij 
Explaining  the  powers  of  the  commijffiorurs  of  fupply  in  Scot^ 
land  is  very  interefting,  and  full  of  information.  The  com- 
in,iffioners  of  fupply  in  Scotland  are  fimilar,  m  many  refpefts, 
to  the  Englifti  commiffiondrs  of  the  land-tax ;  but  they  pof- 
fefs,  at  the  fame  time,  much  more  exlenfive  powers.  The 
JiiTeftment  or  valuation  made  in  Scotland,  by  the  aft  of  con- 
vention in  1667,  is  analagous  to  the  valuation  of  1692  in 
England ;  and  from  thefe  periods  the  land-tax,  in  botfi 
pairts  of  the  kingdom,  has  continued  to  be  leviied  according 
to  thefe  refpedive  valuations,  Commiffioners  of  fupply; 
thus  originated  as  a  fl;able  and  permanent  body  with  this  aft 
Ijf  convention.  But  the  levying  of  fupplies  came  to.be 
among  the  leaft  of  their  powers  :  the  iaw  of  Scotland  having 
fixed  a  forty  fhillings  land  of  old  extent^  or  400L  Scots  of  zra- 
tued  renty  as  the  qualification  entithng  to  vote  for,  or  be 
elefted,  a  member  of  parliament;  and  the  cognizance  of 
fuch  qualifications  being  committed,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to 
the  commiffioners  of  fupply,  their  office  has:  become  of 
great  importance ;  and  an  explanation  of  it  includes  the 
parliamentary  law  and  hiftory  of  Scotland.  Without  enter- 
ing at  too  great  length  into  the  general  view  of  the  fuhjedr, 
but  flating  at  the  fame  time  thofe  neceffary  circumftance^ 
which  the  fubjeft  demanded^  our  author  has  related  the 
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Vaiious  ena6)ments  of  ftatutes  regarding  the  powers  of  tb« 
commiffioners  in  thefe  important  refpefts,  the  feveral  adju- 
dications of  the  fupreme  court  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  Houfc 
of  Lords,  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  thefe  powers ;  an4[ 
'  accompanied  the  whole  with  obfervations  upon  the  point* 
adjudged,  and  which  are  explanatory  of  the  ttatutory  enaS- 
ments.  The  origin  and  progrefs  of  taxation  in  both  patts 
of  the  kingdom ;  the  nature  of  what  is  called  the  i^U  and  me^ 
txtetft ;  and,  above  all,  Aofe  votes  fo  famous  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  n0;miz<2/  ^ndJiSlitiouSf  and  which  have  lately  ex- 
cited fo  much  attention  through  Great-Britain,  roufe  his  at- 
tention, and  exerclfe  his  induftry.  The  reader  will  accordingly 
find  a  more  complete  account  of  thefe  lubjeds  in  Dr.  Boyd'^ 
work  tBan  has  hitherto  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  public 
Independentjy ,  therefore,  of  this  work ,  exhibiting  a  complete 
view,  in  conjun£\ion  with  that  of  Dr.  Burn,  of  the  jurii'dio- 
tion  exerciied  by  juftices  of  peace  in  both  parts  of  Britain,  te 
iiands  forward  in  another  favourable  point  of  light,  as  it  ex-** 
plains  a  fubjed  equally  important  and  new. 

It  is  no  fmall  recommendation  of  the  work  that,  thosagk 
published  fome  weeks  before,  yet  the  reafoning  with  regajJI 
to  what  are  called  nominal  and  fidlitious  votes,  the  ^xptajia- 
tion  of  their  nature,  and  of  what  qualities  are  efiential  tsai 
their  coniiitution,  correfpond  exadtly  with  the  doftrine^der^ 
livered  by  the  prefent  lord-chancellor  in  his  celebrated 
Ipeech  upon  this  fubje£i:,  on  the  30th  of  April  laft.  Ttef 
only  difference  is,  that  our  author,  whether  right  at 
wrong,  is  of  opinion  that  no  other  mode  of  expifcation  re- 
mains after  the  truft  oath  has  been  put  to  the  claimant* 

To  the  Englifli  reader  it  may  appear  ftrange  that  difqin- 
fitions  of  this  nature  are  introduced  into  a  work  upon  the 
powers  of  juftices  of  peace.  But  a  peruial  of  the  work  wiill 
inform  him  that  the>commiffioners  above  fpoken  of  are  en- 
joined by  ftatute  with  the  juftices  in  the  fuperintendence  of 
feveral  ofajedls  of  a  public  nature ;  and  as  it  was  necefiary  fof 
the  author  to  give  an  account  of  this  part  of  their  juriidic- 
tion,  it  became  a  natural  objeifl  to  give  an  account  likem£b 
<^i  the  jurifdidion  exerciied  by  them  in  other  matters* 

'  We  wifhed  to  have  given  fome  extrafts  from  this  porddn 
of  our  author's  work ;  but  the  parts  are  fo  conne^ed  witit 
each  other,  that  to  detach  them  would  deftroy  their  order 
and  beauty,  while  the  feparate  members  could  not  be  appre- 
tiated  without  an  affemblage  of  more  quotations  than  our 
bounds  will  admit  of. 

As  a  fpecimen  of,Dr«  Boyd's  manner  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, we  fliall  fubmit  the  following  pailage  to  the  confidcratioa 
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pf  our  readers.    He  is  fpeaking  of  the  inconvenicncies  to 
which  Scotland  is  fubjefted  from  the  authority  which  the. 
Court  of  Seffion  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords  pofiefs  of  declaring, 
what  afts  of  parliament  extend  or  do  not  extend  to  that  p^rt» 
of  the  kingdom ;  a  grievance  which  doubtlefs  calls  loudly  for 
f  edrcls : 

*  To  feparate  the  legtflitive  from  the  ja4icial  authority  is  the  graod: 
lequifice  in  the  conftitucion  of  a  free  date.    Y<;t,  fince  the  p^iod  of 
the  Union,  the  charader  and  power  of  jr«dge  and  lawgiver  have»  in 
many  inflances,  and  from  no  real,  though  from,  an  accidental  neccifity^ 
been,   in  this   part  of  the  kingdom,    united  in   the   fame  peribns;. 
while  it  depends-  upon  the  Court  of  Seffion  in  the  firft  inflar.ce>  or 
upon  the  Houi'e  of  Lords  in  the  laft  refort,  to  determine  what  a£ls  of* 
theBritifh  parliament,  which  are  not  thertifefves  cxprefsiy  indiQative  of 
fbcir  extent,  are  to  be  held  as  reaching  to  Scotland.     To  declare  whe- 
ther a  law  extends  or  does  not  extend,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  to 
legiilate  for  the  whole,  kingdom  ;  it  is  to  create  the  law  by  ci-eating 
its  obje6isf  or  to  repeal  the  law  by  declaring  that  it  has  no  objef^s* 
upon  whom  it  Aiay  operate.     Of  the  Court  of  Sefnon,  in  ancient 
times,  it  was  faid  by  Buchanan,  '<  omnium  civium  bona  quindecim 
hominum  arbitrio  funt  commiifa,  quibus  et  perpetua  poteflas,  etim-* 
pcrium  plane  tyrannicum,  quippe  quorum  arbitria  fola  funt  pro  legi-. 
Dus."  Rer.  Scot.  lib.  xiv.  c.  42.     Whether  peevifhnels  or  truth  guided. 
Buchanan's  pen  in  this obfervation,  rr  is  unneceffary  to  inquire;  but  the 
application  of  it  in  the  prcfent  fubjedl  is  juft  and  obvious :  not  that  our 
fhpreme  court  has  arrogated  to  itself  any  powers,  in  this  cafe,  which  ic 
was  not  abfolately  neceflary  to  exercife^    This  palpable  imperfe^ion- 
S5  to  be  traced  to  another  fource«     Ihe  firamers  of  the  (latiites  them* 
Iclves  are  the  caofe  of  the  evil,,  who  do  not  precifely  mark  when  a 
ftatute  is  intended  to  comprehend  the  whole  kingdom^  and  when  to 
embrace  only  a  part  of  it.     But  is  not  thia  fufcepcible  of  an  eafy  re-- 
mv^y  ?     May  it  not  be  mentioned  exprefsly  in  every  Britifh  ilatut« 
whether  it  be  confined  to  England,  or  is  meant  to  comprehend  Scot, 
land  alfo  ?    Or  may  it  not  be  generally  enabled,  that  every  itatute 
whatever  fhall  be  underilood  to  extend  to  Scotland,  unlefs  it  be  fpe- 
cially  provided  to  the  contrary,  or  unlefs  its  enadlments  be  inconiiilent, 
with  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Union  ?   We  fliouLd  then  be  no  longer 
difgr^ced  by  that  folecifm  in  government  which  confounds  the  legifla- 
tive  with  the  judicial  authority.    The  Court  of  Seifion  would  be  re- 
liexed  from  a  moll  iikfome  aud  invidious  burden,  and  the  people  would 
be  freed  from  any  caufe  of  alarm. 

*  It  is  indeed  to  be  confeffed  that  no.ps  nicious  confequences  of  a. 
public  nature  have  hitherto  refulted  from  the  exercife  of  this  anomalous 
power,     Circumilances  of  the  flrongefl  cou^cradion,  arifing  from,  the 
general  frame  of  our  conftitution,  have  prevented  thefe ;  and  they  have 
been  prevented  by  the  modefl  and  chailifed  ufe  which  the  CoOrt  of 
SejSion  has  made  of  this  hitherto  neceifary  authority.     But  ic  is  not 
merely  in  its  adlual  effeds  that  this  power  is  to  be  reprobated ;~  it  is  iaJ 
its  nature  and  probable  cohfequences ;  "  Parce  qa'on  peut  craindre,*' 
to  ttfe  the  words  «f  Montefquteu^  '^  qui  le  meme  monarque  on  le ' 
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iTitme  venat  ne  falle  des  Joix  tyranniques  pOur  les  execater  tyrannique- 
ment."  And  the  bu/inefs  of  tyranny  may  be  done  to  the  iuU  as  well 
by  rcfufing  tHe  cjctenilon  of  a  favourable  law,  or  declaring  the  exten- 
lion^.a  law  uniavourable  to  liberty,  as  by  creating  at  the  firft  l>anc',  or 
anmilKng  either  the  one  or  the  other  With  rcipedl  to  thofe  Biitfh 
ftatutes  whofe  enadlments  relate  to  crimes,  the  grievance  is  ftill  more 
intolerable  ;  tor  it  is  now  h^d  to  be  law,  that,  from  the  Court  of  Juf- 
t4<;iary^  there  is  no  appeaL*  ^ 

Jt  is  neceffary  to  remark  that  fome  fuhjefts  are  treated  in 
this  work  not  only  with  relation  to  the  fubfifting  laws  con- 
cerning them,  but  with  regard  to  the  improvements  of 
which  they  are  fufceptible,  or  the  alterations  which  they 
feem. to  require;  luch,  in  particular,  are  the  chapters  on 
the  poor  lazvs  and  upon  irregular  marriages.  Of  thefe  the 
^ry?  has. long  excited,,  and  continues  at  this  moment  more 
than  ever  to  excite,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  : 
the  fecund  has  excited,  and  deferves,  ftill  to  excite,  their  at- 
tention more  forcibly.  The  Itatute  of  the  26th  Geo.  II. 
commonly  called  the  marriage-a^ly  h^s  never  perhaps,  int 
all  its  dilcuffions  in  the  fenate,  received  a  more  difpaflionatc 
or  able  elucidation  than  is  exhibited  in  the  work  under 
review. 

.  On  the  whok,  this  work  may  be  confidered  not  only  as  a 
performance  interefting  to  juftices  of  the  peace,  but  as  an 
ufeful  acquifition  to  Britifh  jurifprudenge. 
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Art.  XII.  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  Egypte^  pendant  les  Annees  1 783, 
1784,  e]f  178$,  avec  deux  Cartes  Geographiquesy  repre/ent ant 
les  Ruines  de  Temple  du  Soleil  a  Balbeky  et  celles  de  la  Ville  dc 
Palmire  dans  le  Dejert.     Far  M.  Volney. 

Art.  XII.  Travels  through  Syria  and  Egypt,  during  the  Tears 
-    1783,  1784,  and  I'jSSf  tvith  two  Geographical  Charts  and 

two  engraved  Flates,  reprefenting  the  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of 

the  Sun  at  Balbeky  and  thofe  of  Palmira  in  the  Defer t  of  Syria. 

In  Tiuo  Volumes.     By  M.  C—  F,  Volney.     8vo.  -  2  torn. 

Faris,  1787, 

[   Concluded  from  our  Review  of  September.  ] 

tjAVING   refuted  the   opinion    which   M.  Savary   had 
*^  rafliiy  adopted  concerning  the  extenfion  and  elevation  of 
tl^e  Delta,  M.  Volney  proceeds  to  give  an  account. of  the 
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climate  and  air  of  Egypt,  and  the  phenomena  of  tfce  win4k«. 
From  the  extreme  heats  in  Egypt,  and  its  wet  and.marihy 
condition  for  three  months,  the  firft  idea  of  travellers  is  that 
it  muft  be  an  unhealthy  country ;  but  experience  proves  the 
fallacy  of  this  theory;   the  vapours  which  rife  from  the 
ftagnant  waters,  fa  fataf  in  Cyprus  and  Aiexandretta,  have 
not  the  fanfve  effeft  in  Egypt.    This  M.  Volr.ey  imputes  to- 
tbe  natural  drynefs  of  the  air;  to  the  proximity  ot  Africa 
anid  Arabia,  which  inceffantly  draw  off  the  humidity,  and 
the  perpetual  currents  of  wind  which  meet  with  no  obftacle* 
This  aridity  is  fuch  that  fiefh  meat  expofed  in  fumraer,.  t^ 
the  north  wind,  does  not  putrify,  but  dries  up  and  becomes 
hard  as  wood.     In  the  delerts  dead  carcafes  are  found  dried 
in  this  manner,  which  are  fo  light  that  a  man  may  eafily  lift 
with  one  hand  the  entjre  body  of  a  camel. 

The  air,  befides  poffeffing  this  drying  q^uality,  appears  to 
be  ftrongly  impregnated  with  falts.  The  ftones  are  cor- 
roded by  natrum,  and,  in  moift  places,  long  cryftallifetions 
are  to  be  found,  which  might  be  taken  for  faltpetre^  It  i^ 
doubtlefs  this  property  of  the  air  and  the  ea;th,  which, 
added  to  the  heat,  gives  vegetation  an  a£tr\»ity 'unknown  itt 
other  climates.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  and  Rofetta  the 
fpecies  of  gourd  called  kara  in  twenty-four  hours  fends  up 
fhoots  near  four  inches  long.  Foreign  plants,  however,  de- 
generate rapidly  in  every  part  of  Egypt. 

In  the  fixth  chapter  M.  Volney  defcribes  the  various  in- 
habitants of  Egypt,  the  peafa^;it  Arabs,  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
the  Copts,  Turks,  and  Mam^louks.     Of  the  latter,  who  for 
jfo  many  ages  have  held  Egypt  in  fiibje61:ion,  our  author  de- 
livers a  particular  account,     1  his  clafs  of  foldiers,  who  arc 
bora  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucafus,  are  dlftinguilhed  frorii 
tbe  other  inhabitants  by  the  itaxen  colour  of  their  ha^r, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  natives  of  Egypt^ 
TheMamlouks  were  introduced  into  Egypt  in  the  year  1227. 
The  Tartars,  who  had  made  a  conquelt  of  l^crfia,  brouglife 
with  them  into  Egypt  a  prodigious  quantixy  of  young  flaves,. 
The  fuccefTors  ot  Saladin  perceived  that  they  had  now  ^n 
opportunity  of  forming,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  body  of  foldiers- 
of  tried  courage  and  remarkable  beauty;  and,  about  the  year 
1230,  one  of  them  purchafed  to  the  number  of  twelve  tho.u- 
land  of  thefe  youths,  who  were  Circaffians,.  Mingrelians^ 
and  Abaians.     He  had  them  trained  up  to  military  excr-- 
cifes,  and  foon  obtained  a  body  of  the  {>eft  foldiers  in.Afia, 
though  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  mutinobs.    This  IqI- 
diery,  like  the  l^retorian  bands,  foon  gave  laws  to  their 
ma(ter. 

Their 
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Theiir  continuation  in  thi^  country  for  fo  many  centuries 
IS  not  a  lefs  Angular  event  than  their  firit  eftabliftimentir 
During  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  the  Mamloaks  have 
exilled  in  Egypt  none  of  them  have  left  a  line  of  defcen- 
dailts ;  all  their  children  perifli  in  the'  fir^t  or  lecond  defcent. 
The  lame  fterility  is  incident  to  the  Turks,  w^ho  can  only 
ifeccrre  the  continuance  of  their  families  by  marrying  women , 
who  are  natives,  which  the  Mamlouks  have  always  dif- 
dained.  It  appears  a  kind  of,  phenomenon  in  natural,  hif* 
tory  that  a  healthy  race  born  at  Mount  Caucafus  fhouliJ  be 
unable  to  naturalize  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  vegetables  of 
Europe  tranfplanted  to  that  country  are  equally  unable  to 
continue  their  fpecies.  Hippocrates  aiTerts  that,  among  the 
Scythians  and  Egyptians,  all  the  individuals  referable  each 
pther,  though  they  are  like  no  other  nations;  and  adds  that^ 
in  the  countries  inhabited  by  thele  two  races  of  men,  the 
climate,  feafons,  elements,  and  foil,  poffefs  an  uniformity 
no  where  elfe  "to  be  found.  When  countries  imprefs  fuch  a 
peculiar  charafter  on  every  thing  native,  the  mod  probable 
means  of  naturalizing  animals  would  be  to  contraft  an 
affinity  with  the  climate  by  alliance  with  the  native  fpecies ; 
and  this  the  Mamlouks  have  conftantly  refufed.  The  means, 
therefore,  by  which  they  are  perpetuated  and  multiplied  ar^ 
the  fame  by  which  they  were  firft  eftabliflied ;  that  is,  when 
they  die  they  are  replaced  by  flaves  brought  from  their  ori«* 
ginal  country. 

After  having  confidered  the  commerce  carried  on  at 
Cairo  with  Arabia  and  India,  by  the  way  of  Suez,  M.Volney 
proceeds  to  inquire.  Whether  it  would  be  pra£licable  to  cut 
through  the  ifthmus  which  feparates  the  Red  Sea  frdm'the 
Mediterranean,  that  veffels  might  arrive  at  India  by  aihorter 
route  than  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. '  The  ("pace  which 
feparates  the  two  feas  is  not  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen 
leagues.  This  interval  is  not  interfered  by  mountains; 
there. is  not  therefore  any  difference  of  levels  to  prevent  the 
junction  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  arifes  from  the  nature  of 
the  Corfefponding  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  which  are  of  a  low  and  fandy  foil,  in  which  the  watc!ri 
form  lakes,  fhoals,  and  moraffes,  fo  that  veifels  cannot  ap- 
proach within  a  confiderable  diftance.  It  will  therefore  be 
Found  fcarcely  poffible  to  dig  a  permanent  canal  amidft  thele 
fliifting  fands ;  not  to  mention  that  the  fhore  is  dellitute  of 
harboprs,  which  muft  be  entirely  the  work  of  art.  The 
country  befides  has  not  a  drop  of  frelh  water  to  fupply  the 
inhabitants*    Our  author  is  theref<^e  of  opiaion  that  the 
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bed  method  of  eflefting  this  junftion  is  that  which  has  been 
formerly  pradifed  at  different  times,  which  is»  by  making 
the  river  itfelf  the  medium  of  communication,  for  which  the 
ground  is  well  calculated ;  for  Mount  Mofckattam  fuddenly 
ferminating  in  the  latitude  of  Cairo,  forms  only  a  low  and 
jemictrcular  mound,  round  which  is  a  continued  plain  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  Red  Sea. 
This  idea  of  joining  the  two  leas  by  a  canaJ  connefted  with 
the  river  was  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Strabo,  executed  under  Sefoftris.  After  the 
Greeks  conquered  the  country,  it  was  reftored  by  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  again  renew^ed  by  Trajan. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  M,  Volney  refumes  his  defcrip- 
tive  Iketch  of  Egypt,  and  draws  that  celebrated  country  in 
lefs  flattering,  but  jufter  colours  than  thole  with  which  ir 
has  been  delineated  by  former  travellers.  After  having  re- 
marked the  influence  of  prejudices  and  early  habits  in  form- 
ing the  tafte  of  different  nations  for  landfcapes.of  a  very 
dinerent  kind,  he  thus  proceeds : 

*  Every  man  has  His  taftes,  according  to  which  he  judges.     To  an 
Egytian  I  conceive  that  Egypt  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  moft  beau- 
tifal  country  upon  earth,  though  he  has  never  beheld  any  other.     But 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  my  judgmentj  from  what  I  have  myfclf 
ieen,  I  confefs  that  I  cannot  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion  of  it.     I  am 
willing  to  do  juftice  to  its  extreme  fertility,  to  the  variety  of  its  produc- 
tions, .and  the  advantages.of  its  fituation  for  commerce;  I  admit  that 
Egypt  is  but  little  fubjed  to  the  variations  of  weather  which  occafion 
the  failure  of  harvefls  with  us ;  that  the  hurricanes  of  America  are  un- 
known there;  that  the  earthquakes  which  have  laid  walle  Poitugal 
and  Italy  in  our  days,  are  there  extremely  rare,  though  not  withou:  ex- 
ample.    I  admit  even  that  the  heat,  which  is  fo  unlapportable  to  Eu- 
ropeans,   is  no   inconvenience  to   the   natives ;    but   the   deftruSivc 
foutherly  winds  are  certainly  a  very  real  evil :  the  wind  from  the  north- 
caft  too  is  no  fmall  inconvenience,  as  it  is  the  forerunner  of  violent 
head-achs ;  and  another  objcdUon  to  be  made  is.  th^at  multitude  of 
fcorpions,  ^n^cs,  and  efpecialiy  flies,  which  are  ib  numerous  that  it  is 
impofiible  to  eat  without  running  the  rilk  of  fwallowing  them.     Be- 
iides,  no  country  prefents  iuch  a  lamenefs  of  afped,     A  boundlefs 
leaked  plain;  an  horizon  every  where  liat  and  uniform;  date-trees 
with  their  ilender  trunks,  or  mud  walled  huts  on  the  caufeways,  are 
all  it  offers  to  the  eye,  whica  no  where  beholds  that  lichnefs  of  land* 
fcape,  that  variety  of  objedts,  or  diverlitv  of  fcenery,  which  true  tafte 
finds  fo  delightful.     No  country  is  lefs  pidureique,  lefs  adapted  to  the 
pencil  of  the  painter,  or  the  defcriptions  of  the  poet :  nothing  can  be 
ieen  of  what  conftitutes  the  ^harm  and  beauty  o^  their  pidlures  i  and 
it  is  remarkabie-  that  neither  the  Arabs  nor  the  ancients  make  any 
mention  of  Egyptian  poets.     What  indeed  coiuld  an  Egyptian  iing  on 
the  reed  of  Crefner  or  Theocritus  f  He  ices  neither.  Unipid  itreams,  Mt 
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verdant  lawns,  nor  folitary  (iaves ;  and  is  equallf  a  flranger  to  vallies, 
mountain  fides,  and  pendent  rocks. 

*  Thorn pfon  could  not  there  have  known  either,  the  whirling  of  the 
winds  in  the  forefl,  the  rolling  of  thunder  among  the  mountaios,  or 
the  peaceful  majedy  of  ancient  woods ;  he  could  not  have  obferved 
the  awful  tempeft,  nor  the  fweet  tranquillity,  of  the  fucceeding  calm. 
The  face  of  nature,  there  eternally  the  fame,  prefents  nothing*  but 
well-fed  herds,  fertile  fields,  a  muddy  river,  a  fea  of  freih  water,  and 
villages  which,  rifing  oat  of  it,  refemble  iflands.    Should  the  eye 
reach  the  horizon,  we  are  terrified  at  finding  nothing  but  favage  de- 
ferts,  where  the  wandering  traveller,  exhauiled  with  fatigue  and  thirft, 
fhudders  at  the  immenfe  fpace  which  feparates  him  from  the  world.  In 
•  vain  he  implores  heaven  and  earth ;  his  cries,  loft  in  the  boundlefs 
plain,  are  returned  to  him  only  by  feeble  echoes ;  deftitute  of  every 
thing,  and  feparated  from  mankind,  he  periihes  in  an  agony  ofde« 
fpair,  amid  a  gloomy  defert,  without  even  the  confolation  of  knowing 
he  has  excited  the  fympathifmg  tear.     The  contrail  of  this  melancholy 
fcene,  fo  near,  has  probably  given  to  the  cultivated  fields  of  Egypt  all 
their  charms.    The  barrennefs  of  the  defert  becomes  a  foil  to  the  plenty 
of  the  plains,  watered  by  the  river ;  and  the  afpefl  of  the  parched 
iands,  fo  totally  unprodu^ive,  adds  to  the  pleafures  the  country  offers. 
Tfaefe  may  have  been  numerous  in  former  times,  and  might  revive  un- 
der the  inHuence  of  a  good  government ;  but  at  prefent  the  riches  of 
nature  produce  not  the  fruits  which  might  be  expefted.    In  vain  do 
travellers  celebrate  the  gardens  of  Rofetta  and  of  Cairo*    The  Turks 
are  Grangers  to  the  art  of  gardening,  fo  much  cultivated  by  poliQied 
nations,  and  defpife  every  kind  of  cultivation.     Throughout  the  em- 
pire their  gardens  are  only  wild  orchards,  in  which  trees  are  planted 
without  care  or  art,  yet  have  not  even  the  merit  of  irregularity.     la 
vain  may  they  tell  us  of  the  orange  trees  and  cedars,  which  grow  na- 
turally in  the  fields.     Accuilomed  as  we  are  to  combine  the  ideas  of 
opulence  and  culture  with  thefe  trees,  fince  with  us  they  are  necefTarH/ 
connefied  with  them,  we  do  not  difcover  the  deception.    In  Egypt, 
where  they  arc  frequent,  and  as  I  may  fay  vulgar,  they  are  affociated 
with  the  mifcry  of  the  huts  they  cover,  and  recall  only  the  idea  of  po-" 
verty  ,and  defolation.     In  vain  do  they  defcribe  the  Turk  foftly  rc- 
pofing  under  their  (hade,  and  happv  in  fmoking  his  pipe  without 
refleftion.     Ignorance  and  folly,  no  doubt,  have  their  enjoyments,  as 
well  as  wit  and  learning ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  confefs  I  could 
never  bring  myfelf  to  envy  the  repofe  of  (laves,  or  tydignify  infenfibi- 
lity  with  the  name  of  happinefs.     I  fhould  not  have  been  able  to  con- 
ceive from  whence  could  proceed  the  cnthufialm  with  which  fome 
tra^^ellers-have  extolled  Egypt,  had  not  experience  Revealed  to  me  the 
fecret  motives.' 

Syria  next  engages  the  attention  of  M.  Volney ;  a  country- 
little  vifited  by  travellers,  but  whofe  ancient  and  modern 
flate  is  highly  interefting  to  curioiity.  Agreeable  to  the 
plan  which  he  had  adopted  with  regard  to  Egypt,  our  phi- 
lofbphical  traveller  firft  gives  an  account  of  the  geography 
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3nd  natural  hiftory  of  Syria.    In  this  elegant  and  ECcoY&tb 
part  of  the  work,  he  defcribes  the  general  appearance  of 
the  country,  the  mountains  and  their  itrufture,  the  vblcarios 
and  earthquakes,  the  locufts,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  cli- 
mate, the  qualities  of  the  air,  the  qualities  of  the  waters; 
i|nd  then  makes  obfervations  on  the  >vinds,  clquds,  rains^ 
ifogs,  and  thunder.    The  hiftof  ian  as  well  as  the  philofoph^ir 
18  mterefted  in  thefe  details,  as  the  cbaraQer  of  a  people 
•  frequently  arlies  from  the  phyiical  phenomena  of  the  coun-t 
(ry  which  they  inhabit.     He  next  deicrib^s  the  different  in-* 
liabitants  of  Syria.     Within  two  thoui^nd  iive  hundred 
years  ten  invafions  have  introduced  into  this  country  a  (uc- 
c^ffion  of  foreign  nations^     The  Affyrians  of  Nineveh,  the 
Chaldeans  of  Babylon,  thePerfians  under  Cyrus,  the  Mace- 
donians under  Alexander,  and  the  l^om^ns  under  Fompey^ 
became  fucceffively  mafters  of  Syria.    When  the  fons  of 
Theodofius  divided  their  imraenfe  property,  it  was  annexed 
tp  the  empire  of  Conftantinople,  and  remained  fubjed^  to 
tjae  Greek  emperors  till  the  year  622,  when  it  was  laid 
wa^le  by  the  Arabs  under  the  banners  of  Mahomet.    Since 
that  period,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fatmites 
and  the  Ommiades ;  wrefted  from  the  caliphs  by  their  re- 
bellious governors;  taken  from  them  by  their  Turkmen 
fejdiery ;  invaded  by  the  European  crufaders ;  retaken  by 
t;he  Mamlouks  of  Egypt ;  and  ravaged  by  Tamerlane  and 
hi$  Tartars ;  it  has  at  length  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the 
Ottohian  Turks,  who  have  continued  mafters  of  it  for  two 
Jiundred  an^  fixty-eight  years,    Thefe  viciflitudes  have  in- 
troduced into  the  country  diftin^  tribes  pf  inhabitants,  as 
various  a^s  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone ;  fo  that  the  Sy- 
X  pans  are  a  mixture  pf  different  nations.    They  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  principal  clailes ;  the  defcendants  of  the 
0recks  of  the  lower  empire,  who  were  conquered  by  the 
Arabs ;  the  defcendants  pf  the  Arabian  conquerors  ;  and  the 
prefent  ruling  pcpple,  the  Ottoman  Turks.    In  th^  enu- 
meration the  ancieiit  inhabitants  have  no  remaining,  r^pre- 
fentative ;  the  Greeks,  by  a  continued  refidence  fince  tb« 
days  of  Alexander,  fupply  the  place  of  the  nativ$ts ;  the  fc- 
mpte  villages,  an4  a  few  traits  of  manners  and  cultoms,  pre-* 
i*erve  the  only  meniorial  of  diftant  ages. 

The  inhabitants  of  Syria  zyp  divided  into  twp  remarl^ablc 
clafles,  the  paftoral  and  wandering  tribes,  and  thoie  which 
are  fixed  and  ftationary.  In  the  former  defcriptipn  are  the 
Turkmen,  the  Cards,  and  the.  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  Turk-: 
men  are  a  divifion  of  the  Tartar  hordes,  who»  on  the  great 
^evolutions  that  took  place  in  the  empire  of  the  caliphs, 
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enn|;rated  from  the  eaftward  of 'the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  Ipnead 
thcmielves  over  the  vaft  plains  bf  Armenia  and  Afia  Minor. 
Like  the  Bfedouin  Atabs,  they  are  paftors,  and  travel  ovtt 
jmtnenfe  trafts  of  land  to  procure  lubfiftence  to  their  nu- 
merous herds*  The  original  ftat  of  the  Curds  is  the  cliain 
of  mountains  wheni:e  iffue  the  different  branches  of  the 
Tigris,  which,  furrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  great  Zab, 
pai{e8  to  the  fouthward  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Ferfiaa 
Irak.  It  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  CurdeAan,  Thife 
country  is  cehsbrated  in  the  moft  ancient  traditiorrs  and  hif- 
tories  of  the  Eaft.  Its  inhabitants,  who  oppoied  the  retirftat 
of  the  ten  tho4afand,  are  mentioncti  by  Xenophon  urkkr  titk 
fiame  of  Cafduchi;  This  hiftorian  obferves  that,  though 
inclofed  on  all  fVdcs  by  the  Perfian  empire,  they  had  con- 
ftantly  braved  tue  power  of  fhe^r^j/  kiTig^  and  the  arms  of 
his  fatraps.  Their  ancient  fpirit  ftill  remains ;  and  though 
in  appearance  tributaries  to  the  Forte,  they  pay  little  refpeiJl 
Co  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Siguier  or  of  his  pachas. 

The  Bedouin  Arabs  hare  been  often  defcribed.  Our  au^ 
thor,  like  a  phiiofopher,  endeavours  to  afiign  the  eaufes  of 
that  wandcririg  and  predatory  life  which  they  have  led  in 
every  age : 

'  The  wandering  and  pastoral  life  led  by  feveral  Aiiatic  nations^ 
^rifes  from  two  eaufes.  The  drd  is,  the  nature  of  the  A>il,  whkh, 
being  improper  for  cultivation,  compels  men  to  have  recouHe  to  ani- 
mals, which  content  themfelves  with  the  wild  herbage  of  the  eartli. 
Where  this  herbage  is  but  chin,  a  fingie  animal  will  foon  confume  the 
produce  of  a  great  extent  of  ground ;  and  i:  will  be  neceffary  to  rua 
over  large  trails  of  land.  Such  is  the  cafe  of  the  Arabs  in  the  deferti 
of  Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  and  in  that  of  Africa. 

*  The  fecond  caufe  mull  be  attributed  to  habit,  iince  the  foil  is  cnT- 
tivable,  and  even  fertile,  in  many  places ;  fucli  as  the  frontiers  of  Sy. 
ria,  the  Diarbekir,  Natolia,  and  the  great^ft  parts  of  the  diflrifis  fre- 
quented by  the  Curds  and  Turkmen.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  theie 
habits  are  only  the  eifed  of  the  political  iiate  of  the  country  ;  fo  that 
the  primary  caufe  of  them  mud  be  referred  to  the  government  itfel^. 
This  opinion  is  fupported  by  daily  fa^ts;  for,  as  often  as  the  different 
hordes  and  wandering  tribes  find  peace  and  Security,  and  a  poffibilic^ 
of  procuring  fufHcient  provi£ons  in  any  diixri€l,  they  take  up  their  re- 
£dence  in  it,  and  adopt,  infenfibly,  a  ^ttied  life,  and  the  arts  of  culti- 
vation. But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  tyranny  of  tHe  government 
drives  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  extremity,  thepeafai.ts  deiert  their 
houfes,  withdraw  with  their  families  into  the  mcuDtains,  or  wander  in 
the  plains,  taking  care  frequently  to  change  their  place  of  habitation,  to 
avoid  being  furprifed.  It  often  happens  even  that  individuals,  turned 
fobbers,  in  order  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  laws,  or  from  tyi. 
ranny,  unite  and  form  little  camps,  which  maintain  themfelves  hy 
inns,  and,  iocreaiing,  become  new  hordes,  and  new  Uibest   We  ma^ 
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pronoancc,- therefore,  that  in  cultivable  coontriest  the  wandenng  life 
origioatea^  in  the  injaflice  or  want  of  policy  of  the  government ;  and 
that  the  fedentary  and  cultivating  ftate  is  that  to  which  nunkiiid  is 
mod  naturally  inclined . 

*  With  refpedl  to  the  Arabs,  they  feem  efpecially  condemned  to  a 
wandering  lite,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  deferts;  To  paint  to  him- 
lelf  thefe  deferts,  the  reader  muft  imagine  a  fky  almoft  perpetually  in- 
flamed, and  without  clouds,  immenie  and  boundlefs  plains,  without 
houfes,  trees,  rivulets,  or  hills,  where  the  eye  frequentlymeets  nothing 
bat. an  eztenfive  and  uniform,  horizont  like  the  fea,  though  in  fome 
places  the  ground  is  uneven  and  ftoney.  Almoll  invariably  naked  oa 
tvcry  fide,  the  earth  prefents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants*  thinly 
fcattered,  and  thickets,  whofe  folitude  is  rarely  diflurbed  but  by  an-; 
telopes,  hares,  locufts,  and  rats.  Such  is  the  nature  of  nearly  th^ 
whole  country,  which  extends  fix  hundred  kagues  in  length,  and  three 
hundred  in  brendth,  and  flretches  irom  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  an4 
from  Egypt  to  the  Perfian  Gulf. 

*  It  mult  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  foil  in  (b  great  an 
extent  is  every  where  the  fame;  it  varies  confider^bly  in  different 
places.  On  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  for  example,  the  earth  is  in  general 
fat  and  cultivable,  nay,  even  fruitful.  It  is  the  fame  alfo  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates ;  but  in  the  internal .  parts  of  the  country,  and  to- 
wards the  fouth,  it  becomes  white  and  chalky,  as  in  the  parallel  of 
Damafcus  ;  rocky,  as  in  the  Tih  and  the  Hedjaz;  and  a  pure  fand, 
as  to  the  eallward  of  the  Yemen.  This  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the 
foil  is  produdlive  of  fome  minute  diffe  ences  in  the  condition  of  the 
Bedouins.  For  inftance,  in  the  more  fterile  countries,  that  is,  tholi 
which  produce  but  few  plants,  the  tribes  are  feeble,  and  very  diftast ; 
which  is  the  cafe  in  the  defert  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
interior  of  the  great  defert,  called  the  Najd.  When  the  foil  is  more 
fruitful,  as  between  Damafcus  and  the  Euphrates,  the  tribes  are  more 
numerous,  and  lefs  remote  from  each  other ;  and  laflly,  in  the  cul- 
tivable diilrifts,  fnch  as  the  Pachalics  oi  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the 
neighbourhood  oi  Gaza,  the  camps  are  frequent  and  contiguous.  In 
the  former  inflances,  the  Bedouins  are  purely  paflors,  and  fubfifl  only 
on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  on  a  few  dates  ana  fleQi  meat, 
which  they  eat  either  fre(h,  or  dried  in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der. In  the  latter,  they  fow  fome  land,  and  add  cheele,  barley,  and 
even  rice,  to  their  flefh  and  milk  meats. 

*  If  we  examine' tiie  caufes  of  the  fterility  and  uncultivated  (late  of 
the  defert,  we  (hall  find  it  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  abfence 
of  fountains  and  rivers,  and  in  general  to  the  want  of  water.  This 
want  of  water  itfelf  is  occafioned  ty  the  nature  of  the  country,  which, 
being  fiat  anu  dv  ttitute  of  mountains,  the  clouds  glide  over  its  heated 
fuiface,  as  I  have  aheady  remarked  is  the  cafe  with  Egypt,  They  never 
refi  there  but  in  winter,  when  the  coldnefs  of  the  atmofpheie  hinders 
then,  fi om  lifing,  and  difiblves  them  into  rain.  The  nakednefs  of  this 
country  is  alfo  another  caufe  of  drought,  fincethe  air  is  fur  that  reafon 
more  eafiiy  heated,  and  compeh  tiie  ciouds  to  rife.  It  ib  probable  that 
a  chai]gc  of  climate  might  be  effected,  if  the  whole  defert  were  planted 
with  trees  j  as  for  example,  with  pine-trees. 
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*  The  confeqoence  of  the  winter  rain$  is,  that  in  thbfe  ^aits  where 
the  (oil  is  good,  as  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  a  cultivation  takes  place 
cooiiderably  fimilar  to  that  of  even  the  interior  of  the  province  ;  but 
as  thcfe  rains  neither  produce  fprings  nor  durable  rivulets,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  expofed  to-  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  water  the  whole 
fummer.  To  remedy  this  it  is  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  art,  and 
to  form  wells,  refervoirs,  and  cifterns,in  which  they  collect  their  annua) 
fupplies :  fuch  works  require  money  and  labour,  and  are,  after  all,  ex-' 
pofed  to  a  variety  of  accidents.  War  may  deilroy  in  one  day  the  labour 
of  many  months,  and  the  refou/ces  of  the  year.  A  drought,  which  is 
font  too  common,  may  caufe  the  failure  of  a  crop,  and  reduce  the  in*' 
habitants  even  to  a  total  want  of  water.  It  is  true,  that  by  digging  it  \%. 
almod  every  where  to  be  found,  at  from  fix  to  twenty  fe^t  depth  ;  but 
this  water  is  brackifh,  as  in  all  the  defert  of  Arabia  and  Africa ;  it  aifo 
frequently  dries  op,  when  thirft  and  famine  fucceed ;  and,  if  the  go- 
vernment does  not  lend  its  aid,  the  villages  are  deferted.  It  is  evident 
that  agriculture  mull  be  very  precarious  in  fuch  a  country ;  and  that 
under  a  government  like  that  of  the  Turks,  it  is  fafer  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering life  than  to  chufe  ^  fettled  habitation,  and  rely  for  fubfiHence 
on  agriculture.* 

In  the  fccond  volume  M.  Volney  gives  an  account  of  the 
cultivating  or  fedentary  inhabitants  of  Syria,  which  are  di- 
vided into  the  Anfarians,  the  Maronites, .  the  Druzes,  and 
the  Motoualis.  He  next  defcribes  the  divifion  of  Syria  into 
pachalics  or  governments,  under  the  Turkifli  empire ;  the 
chief  of  which  are  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Sarde,  Damafcus,  and 
J'aleliine.  In  the  pachalics  of  Saide  and  Damascus  are  the. 
celebrated  ruins  of  Balbek  and  Palmyra,  fo  well  illuftrat^ 
by  Mr.  Wood,  whofe  Ruins  of  Palmyra  were  publiflied  in 
1753.  That  judicious  traveller  diftinguilhes  two  forts  of 
ruins  at  Palmyra,  one  the  work  of  remote  ages,  which  are 
only  rude  unihapen  maiTes ;  while  the  others  are  elegant 
and  magnificent  monuments,  and  <  appear  from  the  ftyle  of 
their  architefture,  to  have  been  erefted  in  the  three  cen-. 
turies  preceding  Dioclefian,  in  which  the  Corinthian  order 
was  preferred  to  every  other.  Palmyra,  fituated  three  days 
journey  Irom  the  Euphrates,  was  Indebted  tor  its  wealth  and 
fplendour  to  the  advantage  of  its  pofition  on  one  of  the 
greateit  roads,  by  which  the  valuable  commerce  that  has  at 
all  times  fubfifted  between  India  and  Europe  was  then  car- 
ried on.  The  inhabitants  were  at  the  height  of  their  prof- 
perit'y,  when,  become  a  barrier  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  they  maintained  a  politic  neutrality  in  their 
difputes,  and  rendered  the  luxury  of  thofe  powerful  empires 
fubjfervient  to  their  own  opulence, 
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The  hiftorian  Jofephus  informs  us  ♦  that  <*  Solomott  built 
••  strong  walls  around  this  city  to  ftcure  himfelf  in  thd 
«*  poffeffion  of  it,  and  named  it  Tadmour,  vifhich  fignifies 
•*  the  place  of  palm-trees,"  No  mention,  however,  is  mide 
of  this  in  facred  fcripture ;  and  our  author's  conjefture 
*^  that  the.merchandize  coming  from  India  by  the  Periian 
♦*  Gulf,  was  conveyed  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  into  Fhce- 
<*  nicia  and  Aiia  Minor,"  appears  too  refined,  and  even  fal-^ 
lacious.  Both  the  Jews  and  rhcenicians  traded  to  the  Perfian 
Gulf  and  the  adjacent  regions ;  but  the  cargoes  which  they 
brought  from  thence  were  landed  at  Elath  and  Etiongcber, 
two  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea,  The  Phoenician  merchandize 
was  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  a  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, ^nd  b^ing  refliipped  there  was  tranfported  to  Tyre. 
The  importance  of  Palmyra  as  an  emporium  for  Indian 
merchandize  coming  by  the  Perfian  Gull,  does  not  fecm  ta 
have  arifen  till  long  after  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  ther 
Great. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reader  will  meet  with  much  rational 
information  and  elegant  entertainment  in  the  travels  of 
M.  Volney,  particularly  his  travels  into  Syria.  He  has-' 
afvoided  the  errors  of  former  French  travellers,  who  have 
i)!idu]ged  the  fallies  of  imagination  at  the  expence  of  veracity, 
and  fought  to  embelliih  fads  rather  than  to  record  them.  Ue 
h  lefs  ambitious  bf  making  brilliant  obfervations  than  juft 
ones,  and  wiihes  rather  to  inform  the  reader  than  to  throw 
an  illufion  over  his  mind.  Perhaps  this  work  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  if  the  author,  inftead  of  communicatirtg' 
the  refult  6f  his  difcoveries  and  refleflions,  had,  by  a  narra- 
tion of  his  own  progrefs  and  adventures,  carried  the  reader 
along  with  him,  and  made  him  a  fpe£^ator  of  the  fcene» 
«nd  tranfaftions  which  are  defcribed.  It  is  this  that  dif- 
tinguHhcs  a  book  of  travels  from  a  dida£^ic  work.  The  idea 
tbat  stn  author  relates  events  quorum  pars  magna  vel  parva 
fuiif  gives  a  charm  to  his  narration  which  is  riot  to  be  de-* 
icribed.  Some  late  tours  are  entirely  indebted  to  this  cir-* 
eitmftance  for  their  favourable  reception  in  the  world. 

t  Anti^.  Jad.  lib*  viii«  cap.  6* 
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-AitT.  XIII*  La  Religion  cmfiderh  comme  Vuni^mBafod^ 
Btfnkeur  tt  de  la  Veritable  Pkihfrfhie.  Ouvrage  fait  pour 
jtrvir  a  FEducatim  des  Enfans  d^  S.  A.  S,.  Mmfeigneur  ^ 

'  Duf  d'Or leans,  et  dans  lequel  on  ekp9/e  et  i\m  refute  ks  Pfin* 
cipes  des  pretepdus'  Fhil^ophes  Modernes.  Par  Modamt  I4 
Marquife  de  Hillery^  ci-devant  Aiadame  la  Comti^ediCMis^. 
Odavo  et  Duodecimo,     Orleans,  1787. 

Art.  XIll.  Religion  cmfidered  as  the  enly  Source  efHa^ne/i 
and  pf  true  PhiU/ofhy,  isflr.  kic.  tic^ 

"fXTE  have  had  more  than  pno  occafioft  to  celebrate .  the 
^^  genius  and  the  attradive  and  amiable  codipofitions  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.  We  have  not  even  been  wanting  to  go 
out  of  our  way  to  do  homage  to  her  abilitiesi  and  to  intro^ 
daaoe  into  articles  of  various  deicrlptiorM,  the  juil  tribute  of 
our  applaufe.  We  Aall  therefore  be  credited  when  we  te* 
mark,  that  it  is  not  without  a  confiderable  degree  of  mortifi- 
eation  that  we  find  ourfelves  obliged,  in  the  piefent  inftance, 
to  change  our  language  refpe£ting  this  celebrated  writer^ 
and  to  bold  up  one  of  her  produ^ions  as  an  obje^  of 
almoft  unik>rm  condemnation,  and  cenfure.  In  treating 
€^f  religion,  Madame  de  Genlis  has  gone  back  to  all  the 
exploded  errors  and  the  unintelligible  myfteries  of  the 
darkeft  ages  of  Chriitianity,  and  has  accompanied  the  dogw 
matifm  with  which  they  are  inculcated,  with  the  moft  illit 
beral  and  contemptible  afperity  againft  all  thoie  writers^ 
whatever  might  be  their  fubjeft,  or  however  exalted  theiff 
claims  upon  the  public  gratitude  and  favour,  who  have  baea 
known  to  entertain  ientiments  inimical  to  her  creed.  . 

It  is  a  matter  ef  fome  curiofity  to  obferve  that,  ait  the 
fame  time  that  Madame  de  Genlis  bag  laid  a£de  the  good 
humour,  liberality,  and  hen  ion^  by  which  ihe  was  formerly 
diftinguiflied,  fhe  has  Aink  into  the  character  of  a  mere  aoi* 
thor,  in  the  moft  unfavourable  conftru£tion  of  that  woc4^ 
For  ourfelves,  in  the  volume  before  us^  we  entirely  lofe  the 
recolleftipn  of  the  amiable  inftmdtrefs  and  the  accompUfhed 
preceptor  leading  her  pupils  in  the  paths  of  elegance,  fim* 
plicity,  and  virtue.  If  we  at  all  rccolleft  the  perfonal  fitu* 
ation  of  the  writer,  it  u  only  to  regret  that  fo  much  bigotry^ 
and  fuch  a  complication  of  myilicifm  and  nonfenfe,  Siould 
be  inculcated  on  the  rifing  fandily  of  the  richeft  noblemaa 
in  Europe.  In  general,  however,  the  features  that  are  moft 
confpicuous  arc  the  irafcibility,  the  peeviflmeft,  the  over* 
anxious  fenfibility  to-regardsoi  feliiihnefs,  that  have  too  often 
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been  injurioufly  imputed  to  the  fons  of  poetry  arid  genius.  In 
the  fir  ft  publication  of  her  work  fhe  guards  with  an  exprieme 
iblicitude  againft  the  idea  that  fhe  is  now  firli  attacking,  what 
flie  calls  "  the  fedaries  of  the  modern  philofophy."  And  hav- 
ing ieen,  juit  before  the  appearance  of  her  fecond  edition, 
9n  unfav6urabk  critique  of  her  work  in  the  yournal  de  Paris, 
ihe  replies  to  this  critique  in  the  nooft  apparent  bitternefs 
and  anguiih  of  heart.  She  obierves  that  ^'  fhe  had  long 
•♦  thought  of  Sketching  in  fome  one  of  her  publications  an 
<*  idea  of  the  rules  upon  the  obfervation  of  which  juft  crir 
*«  ticifm  muft  always  be  founded ;  and  flie  believes  it  will 
•<  be  acknowledged  that  a  properer  opportunity  could  not  have 
**  effcred  than  that  which  is  fuggefted  to  her  by  the  critique 
•*  in  the  Journal  de  Paris '^  She  is  at  length  convinced  that 
flie  has  too  many  enemies,  and  that  her  works  have  excited 
too  much  envy  againft  her  for  her  to  expeft  a  candid  hear- 
ing in  her  own  country ;  and  fhe  looks  for  ultimate  juilice  to 
the  journalifts  and  reviewers  of  other  nations. 

The  firfl  chapter  in  the  volume  is  entitled.  Plan  of  the 
Work ;  and,  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  modefty  the  author 
requires  of  us,  in  relation  to  a  performance  of  which  we  pe-» 
remptorily -pronounce  that  it  has  no  veftige  of  a  plan,  "  that 
♦<  we  fhould  not  judge  of  it  till  we  have  read  the  v^^hole.  If 
f'  we  pafs  over  one  note  or  one  fingle  quotation,  we  may 
<«  incur  the  hazard  of  abfolutely  lofing  the  thread  of  her 
•*  ideas  and  the  chain  of  her  arguments."  In  duty  bound, 
as  Ibber  critics,  we  have  complied  with  this  requifition  ;  but 
we  could  almolt  venture  to  pronounce  thjtt  from  not  ano- 
ther man  in  the  illand  of  Great-Britain  will  the  cguntefs  e:^- 
perience  fb  much  gallantry  and  paflive  obedience. 

The  three  firft  points,  after  that  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
upon  which  Madame  de  Genlis  inlifls,  as  molt' effential  to 
the  belief  of  religion,  are  thofe  of  everlafting  torments^ 
iynergetic  grace,  and  original  fin.  Upon  thefe  topics  w^ 
will  give  our  reader  fome  fpecimens  ot  her  fentiments,  that 
lie  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himfelf  whether  or  no  we 
be  not  fully  juftified  in  the  cenfure  we.have  pronounced- 

*  Repentance,  during  the  prefent  life,  may  be  expiatory, 
bocaufe  it  is  then  the  iruit  of  taith,  and  becaufe  it  is  pro* 
du<^\ive  of  virtuous  refolutions,  or  generous  facrifices.  So 
long  as  a  man  breathes  the  vital  air,  fo  long  he  may  plac^ 
an  undoubted  confidence  in  the  unbounded  mercies  pt, his 
Creator ;  but  in  the  future  world  repentance  is  empty  rage 
and  unproduftive  regret.  The  vifions  which  once  played 
before  the  deluded  fan^.  y  are  vaniflied  ;  the  deceptions  of  ^ 
corrupt  heart  annihilated  for  ever.    Fearful  and  terribl^ 
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willbe  that  period  when  the  foul,  enlarged  from  her  fub- 
Itinary  ties,  will  iaunch  at  once  upon  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
No  longer  then  will  fhe  be  able  to  repel  or  to  undervalue 
thofe  truths  which  will  appear  before  her  in  their  unclouded 
lultre.  Then  will  (he  he  compeHed  to  feel  all  the  deformity 
of  vice  and  all  the  beauty  of  virtue.  But  if  fhe  be  under 
the  fentencc  of  divine  reprobation,  what  benefit  will  (he 
derive  from  conceiving  thofe  myfteries,  which,  during  her 
abode  upon  earth,  ihc  was  unable  to  comprehend  ?  Belief, 
ftripped  of  its  value,  cannot  now  derive  holinefs  from  the 
grace  of  faith ;  there  will  no  longer  be  any  merit  in  believing 
that  there  is  a  God,  the  creator  and  the  judge  of  mortals; 
he  will  be  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  the  finner,  the  fentcnce  <>f 
his  juftice  will  found  in  his  ears.  The  alarmed  fpirit  will 
have  "loft  irretrievably  the  feducing  errors  which  difguife 
from  us  the  littlenefs  of  pride,  and  the  fooliihnefs  of  human 
wifdom.  Robbed  of  its  prepoffeflions,  its  prejudices,  and 
its  paffions,  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  conceal  from  itfelf 
the  truth,  that  vice  is  an  objeft  of  hatred  ;  but  it  will  dc- 
Ipife  vice  without  being  purged  from  its  crimes.  The 
horror  with  which  guilt  will  be  beheld  will  be  involuntary, 
unmeritorious,  and  irrefiftible.  The  period  of  facrifices  and 
of  penances  will  be  clofed.  The  pov^'er  of  going  aftray  will 
be  removed,  and  the  force  that  enables  us  to  ftirie  the  voice 
of  confcience.  Every  thing  is  clear,  naked,  and  unveiled. 
A  fupernatural  light  prefents  on  all  lides  the  damning  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  means  of  repairing  our  errors  are  no  more. 
Thus  it  appears  tha,t  the  light  of  reason  is  fufficient  of 
itfelf  to  demonftrate  to  us  how  impoffible  it  is  that  after 
death  the  guilty  foul  (hould  feel  one  meritorious  emotion  of 
regret.  It  rauft  unchangeably  remain  in  its  ftate  of  con- 
tamination and  punifliment ;  and  fuch,  fays  Bourdaloue,  is 
this  terrible  rayltery  of  the  faith.  "  The  jinners  in  hell  will, 
♦•  be  eternally  employed  in  lamentation  ;  repentance  tuill  he  the 
**  con/iant  hujine/s  of  that  fearful  habitation  ;  but  it  will  be  a 
"  compulfory  repentance,  a  repentance  of  demons  and  defpair. 
"  Now  a  repentance  like  this  can  never  have  pozver  to  do  away 
•<  fin.  Of  confequence  fin  will  always  fuhfi/i ;  and  as  hng  as 
*<  finfub/ijis  the  finner  will  be,  not  only  in  the  firfi  moment  but 
*<  in  every  fucceeding  one,  obnoxious  to  the  jujiice  of  God,  and 
.  •*  the  proper  jubjeSl  of  his  vengeance.'' 

What  an  execrable  collefcion  of  nonfenfc  is  here  prefented 
to  us!  It  is  truly  altoniihing  how  a  mind  elegant,  ?ccom- 
pliflied,  and  humane,  can  for  a  moment  give  ]>]are  to  ideas 
that  are  not  only  in  open  hoftility  wiih  common  lenf?',  but 
that  can  originally  have  been  didtated  only  by  the  moll 
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ioAbrs  mtftntbropvy  and  the  moft  unrelenting  fViperflifioil« 
In  4be  naoie  of  all  that  is  iacred^  give  us  atheifm,  if  the 
bdief  of  a  God  is  to  be  attended  with  thefe  detellable  con* 
feqyaences I  What  an  idl^a  dpe^  the  counteTs  fuggeft  to  u(  in 
what  ihe  calls  the  **  merit  of  believing.'*  Can  any  thing  he 
more  deftru<5Uve  of  reaibn  and  philofophy  i  Is  it  poflibte 
that  we  can  come  to  a  fair  and  impartial  examination  of 
arguments,  when  we  are  given  to  underftand  in  the  firft  in* 
flaace»  that  there  is  a  merit  in  believing  on  one  fide  of  the 
qaeftioQ»  and  confequentjy  a  guilt  in  aitenting  to  the  otherw 
What  merit  can  1  pebbly  have  in  believing  what  is  forced 
upon-  me  by  unanfvverable  demonttration  ^  There  niay  in<- 
deed  be  a  mprit,  fometimes  greater  and  ibmetimes  lefs,  in 
jsnpartiality  ;  but  there  muit  always  be  gtiilt^  in  the  eyes  of  a 
ibber  inquirer*  in  leaning,  independehfly  of  argument**,  to 
one  fide  of  the  quefiion  rather  than  the  other.  Indeed,  the 
moment  we  come  to  admit  that  there  is  a  merit  in  hKeving, 
then  undoubtedly  the  lefs  evidence  we  find,  the  more  virtue 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  exert.  He  that  Relieves  upon  no 
evidence,  will  be  a  better  faint  than  he  who  is  able  to  affigi^ 
<<  a  reaf^nfor  the  kope  that  is  in  kirn  ;*'  and  he  that  believes 

ainft  a  ftrong  preponderance  of  evidence  on  the  other  fide, 
the  beft  man  of  all.  If  there  be  virtue  in  beKeving, 
then  we  mud  all  come  at  lalt'  to  th%  good  old  principle  of 
TertuUiaO)  which*  is  the  confiimmation  of  the  fort  of  fyf- 
tem  upon  which  we  animadvert,  *^  Credo  quia  efi  im-^ 
«  foj^bikr 

The  following  are  the  reaibnings  of  Madame  de  GenHt 
upon  the  fubjedi  of  grace : 

«  Man  was  created  free  ;  but,  fince  the  fall  of  Adam,  he- 
bas  more  inclination  for  that  which  is  evil,  than  propenfity 
to  that  which  is  good.  In  the  mean  time,  though  fall.ett 
from  his  primitive  dignity,  he  can  ftlll  feel  aH  the  excel- 
lence of  virtue,  and,  by  the  exertion  of  his  reafon  and  his 
faculties,  determine  himfelf  in  her  favour,  and  triumph. 
over  the  paffions  which  would  fedtice  him  frotn  her  obe- 
dience. But,  in  what  immediately  belongs  to  bis  falvation. 
kuman  liberty  is  not  ftrfficient.  In  this  cafe  he  has  need  of 
riie  fuceours  of  grace.  A  found  underfltinding  and  a  ra- 
-^nal  fetf-Iove  conftrtiite  all  that  is  reqaifite  to  make  hirri 
what  the  world  calls  a  good  man ;  but  to  the  compofltion! 
of  a  faint,  arid  of  one  of  the  eleft,  there  is  need  alfo'of  a 
i^pernatural  virtue.  If  man  have  not  this  virtue  in  hiwifef^ 
be  may  have  the  merit  to  defire  and  to  pray  for  it;  and  ttieh; 
if  his  life  be  innocent  and  his  prayers  importunate,  it  wiH 
\fi  (ranted  him.    God  does  not  deny  hi^  grace  to  thb&  tv^ha 
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feel  %  fiDceie  dlefire  to  pbtam  it }  and  he  often  fHiiQf»  it  into 
the  hearts  of  thofe  who  are  in  appearance  the  lead  prepared 
for  its  reception.* 

To  fpecimens  of  the  mode  of  thinking  of  our  author  fo 
complete  as  the  above,  little  can  be  added*  A  iingie  f^ti^ 
tence  upon  the  fubjeft  of  tranfubftantiation  it  may  be  proper 
to  record.  ^<  The  facrament  of  the  eucharift  unites  us  to 
**  God  by  the  moft  auguft  of  all  ceremonies^  by  which  the  - 
^<  true  believer  is  made  the  habitation  and  the  temple  of  hi» 
^*  creator."  It  will  not,  after  this,  aftonifli  ovr  readers  if 
we  acquaint  them  that,  in  a  lift  of  heretics  fobjoined  to  her 
work,  our  author  has  ftated  it  as  an  error  of  no  common 
magnitude  that  it  was  taught  by  fome  of  thefe  deluded  and 
reprobate  characters  that  Socrates,  Cato,  and  fbme  of  the 
moft  virtuous  of  the  heathens,  would  not  be  condemned  to 
everlailing  torments  in  t|ie  Barnes  of  hell,  merely  becauie 
they  did  not  live  within  ear-ihot  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vati^ 
can.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  hereafter  be  confidered  as  \yf 
no  means  one  of  the  leaft  wonderful  pherK>mena  of  the  pre. 
fent  age,  that,  within  thirteen  years  of  the  ck>f6  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  iuch  doArines  as  theie  were  inculcated 
from  the  prefs  by  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  accompHihed 
charaders  of  the  fir  ft  court  in  Europe.  Coruiemned  as  we 
liave  been  to  wade  through  fuch  a  chaos  of  myfticifin  and 
ahfurdity,  we  could  not  avoid  frequently  contrafting  in  our 
mind  the  follies  of  this  popifh  compoiition  with  the  rational 
inftrui^ions  of  our  own  church,  as  they  are  exhibited  by  a 
Forteus,  a  Butler,  and  a  Hurd. 

From  the  manner  in  which  our  author  has  ftated  tiie 
dodrines  of  Chriftianity,  we  proceed  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  treatment  /he  has  beftowed  upon  the  enemies  of  reye* 
lation.  In  doing  this  it  is  natural  for  us  to  regret  their  un^ 
fortunate  fituation  in  having  no  face  of  Chriftianity  pre-^ 
fented  to  their  view  but  that  which  is  big  with  contradic- 
tions, intolerance,  and  damnation.  How  was  it  poiHb|e 
that  fuch  a  fyftem  could  ever  be  digefted  by  them  ?  Can  we 
imagine  men  of  enlarged  and  philoibphical  views,  a  Mon-* 
teiouieu,  a  d'Alembert,  a  Raynai,  and  aa  Helvetius,  heft- 
tatmg,  under  thefe  circumftances,  which  fide  of  the  akema- 
live  to  adopt,  or  doubting  for  a  moment  between  popery 
and  infidelity?  A  ratioaal  Chriftian  will  undoubtedly  be 
difpofed  to  make  them  every  allowance,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  though  it  was  poffible,  it  was  fcarcely  to  be  ex- 
peaed,  that  they  fhould  difcern  and  embrace  the  true 
Chriftianity  through  the  impenetrable  mift  of  Ngotry  and 
eorruption  in  which  it  was  invelop?d« 

The 
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The  trrtters  who  adhere  to  what  Madame  At  G^nXi^  fky\t9 
<«  the  modern  phtlofophy,"  arctrentcd  by  her  with  tlift» 
moft  illiberal  afperity ;  and  in  this  lift  are-  included  Fotlte- 
iidle,  Monltefquicu,  Voltaire,  Rouffeau,  Helvetitis,  d.'Alein-' 
bcrt,  Diderot^  the  author  of  the  Syftime  de  la  Nature;  the* 
author  of  the  work  entitled  Les  McsurSy  the  Abbe  Rayjnal, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet.     In  this  lift  is  inchifdod  ain 
moft  all  that  has  been  great  and  refpe£^able  in  the  litecai^re 
of  France  fiiice  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.    Coo.*.' 
fcious  of  this,  our  author  has  made  an'  impotent  attejKipt^^ 
diminiih  the  apparent  foolhardinefs  of  the  crufada  fhe  ho^v 
undertaken  againft  them.    She  contrafts  them  .with  Crebilt'; 
Ion,  a  religious  poet,  and  even  with  the  Abbe  Nonootte, 
and  the  other  low  and  profligate  adverfaries.  of  Voltaire. 
The  Count  de  BufFon,  though  his  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
freethinker  will  fcarceJy  be  difputed,  is  excufed  ^rom  ap- 
pearing in  the  company  of  thefe  reprobates  on  account  of 
his  perlbnal  friendfhip  with  the  author.     Fontenelle  ^is  x^t 
coniidered  as  regularly  belonging  to.  the  troop,   fince  the 
only  orie  of  the  fifty  volumes  of  his  works*  which  is  ar- 
raigned by  Madame  de  Genlis  is  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 
Montefquieu  and  Rouffeau  flie  is  willing  partly  to  excule, 
becaufe,  '*  though  niany  of  their  writings  are  pernicious, 
"  they  have  conterred  valuable  obligations  upon  the  public, 
**  and  by  their  rare  talents  are  juftly  entitled  to  a  great  re- 
<*  putation/'     She  /hews,  however,  repeatedly  her  averfion 
to  Rouffeau  by  always  quoting  him  with  his  Cbriftian  name 
of  Jean  Jacques,  and  by  beftowing  on  John  Baptift  Rouffeau, 
one  of  the  minor  poets  of  France,  but  whole  name  is  fcarcely 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  cpuntry,.  jthe  diftin- 
guifliing  and  triumphant  appellation  of  the  great  Rouleau. 
For  the  other  authors,  whoie  names  we  have  recited,  Ihe 
allows  no  quarter  but  to  Voltaire  ;  and  tP  him  oiily;  ontfce* 
fcore  of  his  tragedies  j  and  peremptorily  denies  of  the  r^ 
that  they  poffels  the  leaft  glimmering  ef  genius  or  literarjr 
merit.     •*  The  works,"  4ays  fhe,  *•  which  I  h^A^e  quot^ 
V  are  indeed,  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other,  enttdeS 

to  our  fbvereign  contempt;  fuch  are  the  irreligious  writ-? 

ings  of  Voltaire,  the  Pen/ks  Philofophjques  of  Piderot,'''the 

works  entitled  De  rEfprit^  Lqs  Maeurs,,&cc.  but  they  have 
«  bceii  raifed  from  their  natural  obfcunty  by  the  extra^ 
«  vagant  and  perfevering  praifes  which. have  been  beilov^ed 
<*  upon  them  by  a  cabal  formed  in  their  favour.  Xhis  ca»*. 
*VbaU  however,  it  ieenis  began  to  exiit  only  in. the  , middle 
"  of  the  ptefent  century,  and  has  received  an  irretrievable 
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^<  chtck  by  the  death  of  iu  founder/    So  tliat  its  fait  ad- 

verfary  expreiTes  herfelt  ready  toexclaim,  in  the  words  of 
the  Pialmifi,  **  I  have  feen  the  wicked  in  great  pewer^  and 
«*  fpreadiftg  himfelf  like  a  green  bay-tree ;  yet  he  pajed  away^ 
**  and  ht  he  was  not ;  yea^  I  Jeught  him,  but  be  could  not  be 
**  fotmd!^  The  zeal  of  our  author  has  carried  her  one  ftcp 
farther  than  we  have  yet  mentioned,  and  ffae  has  employed 
ten  pages  in  the  appendix  of  her  work^  (in  order,  we  fup* 
pole,  to  /hew  the  impartiality  of  her  remarks)  to  prove 
that  d'Alembert  and  Diderot  were  as  barbarous  in  their  ftylc 
as  they  are  unfriendly  to  the  countefs's  fentiments  in  the 
tendency  of  their  produdions.  "  With  the  exception  of 
**  Voltaire,"  adds  Ihe,  "  who  poffefled  a  real  fuperiority  of 
<<  intelled,  all  the  other  enemies  of  religion  reiemble  the 
<^  madman^  vi^ho,  having  no  preteniions  to  an  honourable 
**  fame,  and  defiring  nothing  more  than  an  empty  celebrityt 
**  burnt  the  temple  of  Ephefus  in  order  to  immortalize  his 
*«  name." 

I  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aar.  14.    Tie  Romance  0/ Real  U/e.    By  Clmrhtte  Smiih.    In  Tbr^ 
VolMMes.    lamo.   98.   boards.    CadelL    London,  1787. 

THE  fonnets  of  Mifs  Charlotte  Smith  a^e  chafte*  elegant,  and 
fentimental, ,  and  ^ve  the  fair  aachorefs  a  name  in  the  poeticfil 
irorld.  The  publication  before  us,  which  is  feleded  and  aoridged 
from  i^Caufes  Cilibra  by  Richer,  &c.  will  not  add  to  her  reputadon« 
The  horrid  catalogue  of  crimes  which  is  here  brought  forward  to  public 
view  would  diigu(l  and  fliock  us  from  any  pen,  more  efpecially  from 
that  of  a  lady  who  had  formerly  delighted  the  public  with  a  pleafki^ 
though  melancholy  vein  of  feeling  and  reflexion.  Trials  in  a  court 
of  JQftice»  whether  celebrated  or  infamous,  though  diey  lUuftrate  the 
characters  of  individuals,  by  no  means  give  an  impartial  pi6inreof  life 
or  of  mankind.  The  temperature  of  a  climate  is  not  to  be  Judged 
of  by  ftorms  and  tempefts.  There  is  this  peculiarity  too  in  the 
French  triab,  that  they  are  intermixed  with  fidion  and  fali4;|iOod» 
For  it  is  aiisapoflibleto  prevent  the  French  from  embelliihing  {anglixe^ 
lying)  even  in  their  ferious  narrations,  as  to  keep  a  cat  from  valerian, 

liio.RiT.Vol.X»  Nov.  1787.  C^  ^^ 
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or  kittens  (and  the  yoang  ofjome  other  animals)  from  playing  witk' 
their  tails ;  or  an  alderman  from  turtle ;  or  Dr.  Prieiiley  from  infiam* 
mable  air,  controverfy,  and^the  Trinity;  or  Peter  Pindar  from  the 
Kings  or  the  laureat  from  the  times  of  johivalryj  Or  a  dramatic  poetefs' 
frop  double  entendres ;  or  Mr.  Burke  from  metaphors  and  fimilies ;  or. 
Sir  Kichard  Hill  from  the  fcripture ;  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond  from, 
fortifications ;  or  a  long  ^fentence,  like  the  prefent,  from  ending  with, 
an  &c,  &c. 

We  advife,  therefore,  our  fair  authorefs  to  return  to  lerjirft  lo<ve  ;  to 
renounce  henceforth  and  for  ever  murders,  mafTacres,  treafons,  rapes » 
adulteries,  &c.  and  betake  herfelf  to  rofes  and  lilies  ;  to  Damon  and 
Amfiryllis ;  to  turtles  and  tendernefs ;  to  flreamlets  and  fentiment ;  to 
moonlight  and  melancholy-;  to  nightingales  and  true  lovers,  and  true. 
love  knots. 

Art.  15,     Adventures  of  Jonathan  Corncob,  Loyed  Jmerican  l^efugee* 
i2mo.    3s.    Robinfons.    London,  1787. 

Jonathan  Corncob  is  not  a  man  of  feeling;  and  his  Adventures  are 
not  diftlBguifhed  by  any  peculiar  delicacy  of  fentimeiit.  They  ar^ 
not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  the  blue-Rocking  fociety,  or  to  be- 
come a  companion  to  the  tea-table  or  the  toilette.'  They  contain* 
bowever,  a  genuine  vein  of  humour  and  ftrong  fatlre,  although  the 
ore  be  not  very  refined.  The  ridicule  on  American  manners  is  divert- 
ing, though  fometimes  carried  to  excefs.  The  account  of  Barbadoes, 
and  of  jhe  vices,  and  Jollies  which  prevail  in  the  Weft-Indies,  is  iuft 
and  natural.  The  fea-fcenes  have  alfo  their  merit;  the  charafters  of 
Captain  Furnace  and  Quid,  though  not  new,  are  well  fupported  ;  the 
trial  of  the  latter,  and  his  acquittal,  would  have  been  more  reliiked 
after  a  late  celebrated  naval  trial. 

The  chief  dcfeft  of  this  novel  is  the  want  of  plan  and  arrangement; 
the  incidents  are  totally  unconnected,  and  the  conclufion  brings  no  ca- 
taftrophe.  One  merit,  however,  thefe  Adventures  undeniably  poflefs ; 
the  author  paints  from  the  life,  and  defcribcs  fcenes  of  which  he  hsrs 
been  a  fpedator.  Paftorals  have  been  written  by  authors  and  au- 
thorefies  who.  never  faw  cowflips  or  primrofes  but  in  Covent-Garden ; 
and  who  know  no  other.kind  of  turtles  except  thofe  which  are  ferved 
up  at  a  lord-mayor's  feaft  :  bat  no  reader  will  call  in  queftion  Jonathan 
Corncob's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  quarter-deck,  the  cabin,  and 
every  apartment  belonging  to  a  man  of  war ;  and  iadced  his  perform^ 
ance,  upon  the  whole,  is  eatertaimng  and  manly. ' 

A  ^  T . .  1 6 ..    MifceJlaneoui  Poetry,  by  Mrs.  Weft.    Written  ai  an  iarIy.Pt^ 
rioda/Life^    4tp.  as.  6d.     Swift,    London,  17 S?,  . 

This  lady  informs  us.  in  an  advertisement,  that  the  applade  which 
her  poems  received  from  a  fbw  refpeaable  individuals  ^A  foggeflcd 
the  idea  of  publication,  ««  The  candid  part  of  mankind/'  fiie  affirms* 
••  will  not  il[idulge  the  fevtaity  of  criticifm  when  they  are  iaformed.ehat 
th^vWrfter  is  fo  tufly  engroffed  by  the  effential  duties  of  domcftic  life  aa 
not  to  be  able  to  €osiid^r-j>oetry  ia  any  other  iig^  tha^  as  aa  ^recabl^ 
relaxation.". 
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The  poetical  lady  is  deceived.  The  candid  part  of  mankind,  if 
they'  ufSderftand  any  thing  of  literature,  wili  admit  no  cxcufe  for  tlie 
publication  of  incorrea  and  ilovenly  verfes.  The  very  cxcufe  (h« 
offers  is  totally  nugatory:  Let  it  be  inverted— fuppofe  Mrs.  Wcff  grv* 
ing  a  dinner  to  fome  citizens  of  tajle,  and  prefacing  the  efttertainmeflt' 
thus :  **  Gentlemen,  if  th^  fowls  and  bacon  are  boiled  to  rags,  and 
thefirlbin  roaftedto  a  cinder,  you  will  notgrdoible  when  you  are  in* 
formed  that  I  am  fo  fully  engrofTed  by  the  duties  of  poefy  as  not  to  be 
able  to  confider  cookery  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  agreeable  relax- 
adon."  Would  this  make  an  illcooked  dinner  go  down,  or  procure 
the  landlady  the  title  of  a  notable  houfewife  ?  Hardly. 

The  poetefs  profeffcs,  in  her  firft  ftanza,  to  have  tried  every  cxpref- 
fion  ••  by  rigid  fyntax;"  yet  in  the  fame  page  we  find  this  flowing 
line; 

«  And  trod  regardlefs  on  fpring's  op'tiing  flower.' 

Wbatear  can  fufFer  this?  A  little  onward  we  find  def«*z;V  and  percwo/V  ^ 

fct  down  for  rhymes !  .   ,      ^  ,    .  c        -      -l 

There  are,  upon  the  whole,  fome  wandenng  rays  of  genius  iii 
tjicfe  poems,  but  little  appearance  of  learning,  tafte,  or  judgment. 

Art.  17.     ^^»  Diftrtjfkd  fott\  a  Sirio  Comic  Psem,  in  Three  Cantos. 
By  George  Keate,  Efq.    410.45.     Dodfley.    London,  1787. 

'Squire  Kcate,  we  are  given  to  underftand  by  this  publication,  had 
built  a  houfe,  which  hou^  prematurely  fell  in  ruins  about  his  ears; 
and  thereupon  enfued  a  litigauon  with  the  builder,  in  which  the  dif- 
treffed  poet  wa>  foiled.  All  thefe  calamities  he  afcnbes  to  his  defe^oii 
of  the  mufes,  and  his  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  nature.^  To  a  claffical 
reader  this  muft  appear  a  very  dark  fentence  :  for  he  knows  that  the 
inufes  are  allegorical  beings,  reprefenting  the  ftudy  of  different  parts  of 
nature  Upon  fuch  a  foundation,  however,  is  Mr.  Keate  s  poem  built; 
he  returns,  a  penitent  deferter,  to  the  n^^^^^^.^^^fays  t^^^  hihem 
enabled,  he  may  write  to  pay  his  la<wyer  s  bill. .  "  I  wilh,  faid  my 
uncle  Toby,  *•  it  may.  anfwer.'* 

Art.  18.  More  Odes  upon  Odesi  or,  A  Peep  at  Peter  Pindar i  or,  Faife^ 
hooddetiaedior.matyounjoill.  4to.  2s;  6d.  Lowndes.  Lon- 
don, 1787. 

The  obfervatioii  concerning  Falftaff.  '*  that  he,  was  not  only.witqr 
himfelf.  bat  the  caufe  of  wit  in  other  nw,''  cannot  be  appli^  ja 
Peter  Pindar.  Whatever  powers  of  wit,  humour,  or  fatire  he  poffcffes 
himfelf  he  has  communicated  none  to  his  anfwercfs  and  antagonifts  ; 
like  an  infulated  body,  which,  though  full  of  eleftnc  fire,  never  im- 
parts it  to  others.  His  opponents,  indeed,  have  never  brought  thca.- 
{Sres  into  notice  by  their  oppofition,  and  appear  more  m  the  light  of 
captives  to  grace  \m  triumph,  than  eneiiues  to  difpute  his  prowefs.  He 
STwifely  therefore  iet  them  a/one,  and  permuted  them  /.  ^<  oftbem. 
Mn;ts.  The  Adventures  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  exhibit  the  ^ofHUrful 
4»d the ««^^//w, . Which, according tQAfifto^le,  Qughl  toprevad^ 
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the  higher  kind$  of  poetry ;  but  if  the  (lory  had  been  reverfeJ,  and  the 
giant  had  killed  Jack,  it  would  have  contained  that  'verijimilitude 
whichi  according  to  the  forefaid  Arillotle,  is  only  proper  for  profe. 
A  very  few  CAtrads  will  illuftrate  this  obfervatiDn  and  the  merU  of  th^ 
poem  before  ns.    Mentioning  Peter,  he  fays 

«  Thus  have  you  amplify *d  the  cienfurM  odc^ 
And  made  it  by  your  hoius  pocut  mode 
As  outre  as  the  taok  outre  of  creature?. 

To  candour's  coll— how  very  readily 
.  May  bappieft  words  be  turned  to  irony  I 

I  nnuft,  however,  from  your  tart  doueeun 
,  BeftowM, upon  the  courtly  rt;rrir/#«r/. 
To  feafon  my  jobation  cult  a  few. 

Oar  aathor^s  talents  are  equally  adapted  to  panegytic  as  to  6tire-^ 
obfcrve  how  he  praifes  the  idng  v 

*  A  monarch  who  prefers  domeftic  jpys^ 
And  calm  retirement,  to  pomp  and  noife ; 
'       Whofeis,  bydue  defert,  the  gracious  meed 
To  x\it  good  man  by  Salem's  king  decreed**. 

An  offspring  fuch  as  empire  revergrac'd^ 
All  iiraight  and  comely  like  a  colotiade^ 

^  In  what  refpea  docs  the  Piincft  of  Wales,  or  the  Pringcfs  Kxyaly 
tefembk  a  colortade? 

Art.  19.  7"^  Vkaiad^  an  fferoic  Poem^  <with  Notes^  humhly  addrejfef 
toPettrFindar^  Efq.  by  his  kMisiWCL  Paul  Pindar,  Gent,    jlXo.   as. 
Kearfley,  London,  1787. 

Paul  Pindar  is  no  mdre  akin  to  Peter  than  a  Loufe  is  to  a  Flea :  the 
former  is  the  companion  of  a  man,  the  latter  the  aflbciate  of  a  dog. 
It  is  but  judice  to  aiTert,  however,  thatthe  ridicule  in  this  poem  is  not 
aimed  at  Peter  Pindar,  but  at  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  the  court 
fycophants,  and  even  m-^ — y  itfelf.  Sl,.Paul  the  apoftle  fays  of  him- 
fclf,  "  that  he  ^ithftood  St.  Peter  to  the  face^  becaufe  he  ^as  to  be 
blamed.  In  explaining  thispaflage  of  Holy  Writ,  St.  Jeroih  lays  diat 
the  two  ap6ftles  were  like  two  pleaders  at  the  bar,  who  oppofcd  one 
another  in  public,  but  were  very  good  friends  in  private.  Such,  per- 
haps, is  the  fituation  of  Peter  Pindar  and  PauL  The  author  of  tois 
pocmpoffeflcs  general  learning,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  talcat*. 
tor  better  things. 


•  «  Thy  wife  ftall  U  as  a  fruitful  vine,".  &c,  the  Laureat  too,  in.liiV 
firft  Ode,  meftUOned  his  M— ~y)  uleats  ^qx  getting  children, 

^      '  y  Art. 
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A*^.  2t5.  IMe  and  Tart  CO  ;  an  Opera  in  three  A&s:  as  performed  at 
the  Theair£  Royal  in  the  Hay  Markets  £^  George  Colman^jiPt,  i  &«  6d« 
Robertfon.     London,  1787. 

In  this  opera  the  truth  of  biftory  Is  agreeably  violated  by  Inkle^s  being 
reprefented  as  aihamedof  the  ingratitude  which  his  bafenefs  had  projeAed. 
An  intereftittg  contraft  is  exhibited  between  his  rervant''s  generous  ac* 
icnowledgments,  and  his  own  ftolking  treachtery.  The  fornier  nobly 
defies  all  change  of  fortune  to  alienate  his  remembrance  from  Varico*8 
attendant,  to  whom  he  owes  his  prefervation  ;  the  Jatter  meanly  feeks, 
hy  the  vileft  means,  to  free  hixnfelf  from  the  ipoft  powerful  obligation. 
Upon  'the  whole,  this  piece  is  not  unattradive;  without  reaching  the 
highefl  region  of  wit,  the  dialogue  is  lively;  and  the  chara(£^ers,  with- 
out being  Wrongly  marked^  are  drawn  with  fufiicient  diicriraination. 

AliT.  2{<  The  Conjurer  Unmajkedi  off  La  Magic  Blanche  Pe*voilee:  fo- 
ing  a  full  and  clear  Explanation  of  all  the  fui- prizing  Performances  exhi» 
Ifited  as  txiell  in  this  Kingdom  as  on  the  Continents  hy  the  mofi  eminent 
and  dexterous  Profejfors  of  Slight  of  Hand :  together  ivith  De/criptiom, 
Ohfer*uationSf  and  DireSions  for  the  Tricks  cf  the  Vi^vining  Rod^  AutO" 
maton  Chefs- Player,  Self  performing  Organ  y  Speaking  Figure^  Artificial 
Serpents,  Mechanical  Birds ^  Automaton  Flute-P layer,  Tranfparent  Ma* 
gical  Tables y  ^c.  fcff.  Tranjlatedfrom  the  French  of  Mr,  Decremps^ 
2s.  6d^  Denton.     London,  1787, 

This  title  page  is  fufficiently  explanatory  of  the  merits  of  the  pcr- 
fornaance,  and  a(;quaints  the  reader  how  much  knowledge  he  may 
gain,  or  rather  how  much  deceit  he  may  deteft,  for  half-a-crbwn. 

Art.  22.    A  Panegyric  on  Frederic  III.  King  of  Prvffa.     Tranflated 

from  the  French  (^which  is  annexed)  of  M,  LaureaUy  Hifioriographer 

to  the  Count  D^  Artois,     By  Henry  Charles  Chrijiian  NeiMman,  B,  A* 

of  Trinity  College  y  Cambridge,  j^^o^  2S.  6d.  Kearfley,  London,  1787, 

There  js  aconfiderable  portion  of  iire>and  elegance  in  M.  Laureau's 
Panegyric  on  the  King  of  Pruffia;  but  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  ori- 
.  ginai  is  very  imperfectly  prefervtd  in  the  tt  anflation.     In  many  parts  ic 
is  obfcure;  and,  in  flill  greater  number,  infipjd. 

Ar-t.  23.    The  Vifion%  a  Poem  to   the  Memory  of  "Jonas  Haniuay^  Efj. 
IS.  6d.  Dodfley.     London,  1787,  ^ 

This  well-intended  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  very  deferving  ch^- 
ra^er  is  not  deilitute  of  merit.     Without  having  a  claim  to  the  mprc 
liriking  beauties   of  poetry,  it  pofleiTes  a  degree  of  fenfibility  which, 
never  fails  tp  render  any  compoiition  where  it  is  found  interei^ng  ai)d 
attra<£tive. 

POETRY. 

Art.  24.    Th%^  Fall  •/  Scefticifm  and  Infidelity  prediSedi  an  Epifik $9 
br.Beattie.     8vo.  2s,    Cadell.     London,  1787. 

Pr6di£led»  l)ut  not  accompliftied.  To  this  poetical  epiftle,  which  is 
rarher  below  mediocrity,  there  are  fubjoinea  differtations  on  fcveral 
mc  t^phyfical  and  religious  fubje^s.    in  thefe  we  meet  with  foine  cu« 

C  c  3  rious 
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fsoos  ptrtleidars)  efpeciall^r  with  regftrd  to  the  fentimcnta  Dr»  Priefiley 
cnleitains  for  the  coramon-iTenre  philo£bphera  of  Aberdeen.  He  affirms 
chat «'  he  has  read  their  works  with  afioinCbusievt,  iiudignatiofi,aAd'Con« 
tempt :  that  he  can  diicover  nothiag  io  them  but  pride*  anroganee,  bi- 
gotry, igDoraoce*  airs  of  felf*fafficieftcy»  contempt  of  predocefli>ss»  in* 
ible&ce,  foperdlioiifiieff,  grofs  abufe,  QitixotifiD,  rant*  qoibU^*  and 
siiireprefentation ;  and  that  he  folemnly  believes  that  their  dofUines 
and  principles  tend  to  atheiftical  conclufions^/* 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Priefiley  is  fuch  a  zifalons  ckanpion  for  religion 
that  he  will  allow  nobody  to  defend  it  eiccept  itfdf.       ' 

AnT.  25^  The  Pittiadi  or  Poeticq-Political  Biflory  ofWtlUam  the  Se^ 
tend.  In  Five  Cantos,  Bj  Timothy  TnjuiJIing,  E/^,  410,  js.  Jarvis. 
London,  1787. 

Poor  and  pitiful  abufe  againft  the  premier,  who  pays  no  more  regard 
to  the  fooleries  and  ravings  of  antiminifterial  writers  than,  a  wife  man 
does  to  the  logic  and  rhetoric  of  a  patrol,  who  calls  *^  rogue  and 
cuckold**  10  all  the  paiTengers  in  the  ibxet, 

politica;.. 

^RT*  26.  State  ofAkerattQm  'which  may  be  propefed  in4he  Laips  for 
regulating  the  Ele^ion  of  Members  pf  ParHafnent  for  Shires  in  Scot' 
land.    By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart*     Svo.    is.     CadelU     London, 

From  a  late  dedfion  of  thp  lord-chancellor  concerning  nominal  an^ 
fi^itious  voters  for  (hires  in  Scotland,  the  interpoiition  of  the  legiiktUre 
to  aicertain  the  right  of  eleding  reprefentatives  for  counties  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  has  become  indifpenfably  necefiary .  The  laws  which 
■regard  that  important  privilege,  as  they  now  fland,  are  in  the  highell 
degree  uncertain,  and  lia|>le  to  much  abufe*  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands, 
that  new  regulations  are  nece^ary,  thctgh  very  dificrent  0{»iiions  are, 
formed  concerning  the  mode  of  thefe  alterations*  In  dii'coffing  this 
important  fubje£^  Sir  John  Sinclair  confider^  three  pokits  :  1.  What  the 
laws  refpeding  the  ele&ioQ  of  members  for  counties  in  Scotland  origi- 
nally were.  a.  What  they  iiow  are.  3.  What  ihey  oiight'to  be  for 
the  future. 

On  the  firfl:  head,  the  origin  of  the  reprefentation  of  counties  in 
-  Scotland,  Sir  John  Sinclair  difcovers  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
iHftory  of  feudal  law,  and  the  Scottiih  conftitdtion.  In  inquiring 
«<  what  tho  law  now  is,"  he  briefly  dates  the  laws  that  were  ehaded 
'  from  the  Reftoration  to  the  Union  >  from  t^e  Union  to  the  prefect 
time;  and  the  interpretation  given  to  theie  laws  by  tbecoilrts  ef 
tuftice. 

He  next  propofes  **  alterations  for  the  confideration  of  thelegifla- 

'  tore;**  and  fuggeftsche  moft  material  and  important  information  when 

this  quellion  comes  to  be  difcofled  before*  the  Houie  of'iCi>mmons. 

•     '^  "  ■  '      ■     ■'       >        '  '  "        >';  I   .■  iiii    I    J I  I  ■ 
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There  is  an  elegance  and  a  modefty  in  the  concluiion  of  this  pam- 
phlet which  we  have  feldom  met  widi  in  proda£tions  of  fnch  anatinie : 

*  The  reader  will  eafily  perceive  that  the  pieceding  hints  are  newly 
-  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem,  and  not  to  explain  a  fyftem 
already  formed ;  to  draw  forth  the  opinions  of  others,  and  not  tor^te 
the  ientiments  of  the  author.  His  objed  and  intentions  are>  early  next 
feffion  of  parliament,  either  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  <om- 
inittee  to  take  the  fvh}e€t  into  confideration,  or  to  propofe  a  plaa  the 
moft  likely  to  be  ufefal  to  the  pablic,  and  accq>table  to  individuals, 
that  any  exertions  in  hia  power  can  produce.  For  that  purpofe,  no* 
pains  on  his  part  fliail  be  wanting ;  no  means  of  procnring  affiflance 
ihall  be  reje^ed,  nor  any  decided  opinion  formed,  whilft  there  is  any 
probability  of  procuring  new  lights  or  additional  information.  He 
trufls  that  his  countrymen  will  excufe  any  appearance  of  prefumption  _ 
he  may  (have  been  guilty  of  in  ilepping  forward  on  fuch  an  occafion; 
and  he  flatters  himfelf  that  thofe  who  have  bent  their  attention  to  the 
fubje^l  will  favoar  him  with  their  aMance,  from  the  great  legal  and 
political  oracles  of  live  houfes  to  the  retired  individual,  who,  thbugh 
at  a  diftance  horn  the  bufy  and  turbulent  fcenes  of  popular  aflemblies, 
feels  himfelf  warmly  and  deeply  interefied  in  every  thing  that' can 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  interefi  of  the  community.' 

The  repreientatives  of  the  counties  form  t]ie  moft  refpeftable  body 
of  men  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  every  plan  that  can  render  thQ 
eledion  6f  thefe  more  pure  and  more  conditutional,  is  highly  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  the  confideratlon  of  the  legiHature. 
The  abufes  that  prevail  at  prefent  in  the  county  ele^ions  for  S€otlan4 
are  grofs  and  flagrant.  The  fentiments  of  the  nation  have  revolted, 
.and  the  voice  of  the  Houfe  of.  Peers  has  confirmed  thefe  fenhments. 
We  hope  the  enlightened  and  ingenious  author  of  this  pamphlet  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  the  fubje^s  of  his  invelligatioa 
before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  experience  the  benefits  of  that  con** 
trol  which  a  free  nation,  by  its  reprefentadves,  exercifes  on  itielf.  If 
he  diftinguifli  himfelf  in  parliament  as  he  has  done  before  the  pub-r 
lie,  he  will  rank  among  the  moll  confpicuoos  fenators  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.         ^ 

Art,  27.     Remonfirance  of  the  Trench  Parliament  to  the  King  on  the  per'* 
nicioHsTen(lencyoftbeStamf'Dutyy^c,    8vo,  is.    Robinfons,,   Lon» 

don,  1787. 

A  variety  of  caufes  has  contributed  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  liberty 
into  France.  The  influence  of  men  of  letters,  which  is  mori?  powerful 
in  that  country  than  in  any  part  of  the  world,  has  contributed  to  pre-* 
pare  a  revolution  in  the  mind  of  the  nation.  Siuce  the  time  ol :Mon- 
tefquieu,  who  held  out  the  Englifli  oonflitution  to  the  admiration  of  his 

'  countrymen;  every  fucceeding  author  has  been  a  zealous  champion  for 
the  rigkt»of  human  natore  and  public  freedom*  The  conteOr  between 
Creat^Britain  and  her  colonies,  ^hich  eventually  involved  France  in 

.  the  quarrel,  imprefled  on  the  natives  of  that  kingdom  the  lirikiiig  dif  * 
tindion  between  the  citizens  of  a  free  flate  and  the  fubje£ls  of  a  de« 
A)otic  government.  The  contagious  vicinity  of  England,  the-fand  of 
Keedpm,  and  the  ready  tranfmiflion,  hy  means  of  the  public  prints,  of 
articles  of  intelligence  that  exprefs  the  free  and  independent  fpirit  qf 

C  c  4  Englifliacn^ 
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EngHfinD^n,  have  awdeened  congenial  fiseltngB  and  correTpoiiding  firp 
in  thei>rtalb  of  die  French.  The  nokile  and  tbc  ^6a4aiity  the  jfoldi^ 
and  the  ckizeny  are  alike  ardent  in  the  puUic  caol'e ;  and  the  ele£^ric 
(hock  hath  pervaded  the  nation.  On  reviewing  the  hifiory  of  our  own 
country  we  £nd  that  conceifions  in  favour  of  liberty  were  generally 
granted  in  the  reigns  of  the  weakeft  fovereigns.  The  prefent'  £^atiOn 
of  public  aCairs  in  France  facilitates  Che  druggie,  and  favours  the  fuc* 
cefs  of  the  champions  for  fireedoxn  in  that  country.  FiiMn  die  prefent 
^fpe^  of' the  political  theatre  a  new  fcene  is  likdy  ^  open  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom. 

•  This  Remonltrance  of  the  French  parltaiyient  tadif  king  iscidoi  and 
enlightened,  but  ipirited  and  decided.  It  conveys  free  and  bold  fcBti- 
ments  in  gentle  and  infinnating  language }  and  i«  eqoally  ff  model  of 
patnotifu  and  of  eloqaence. 
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TURKS   AND   RUSSIANS. 

TH  E  fuppofed  confederacy  of  European  powers  to  ei^pel 
the  Turks  fipm  Europe,  and  to  divide  the  dominions  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  renders  the  rife,  the  dura^ipn.  and  po(Sble 
fall,  oi  that  great  empire  an  intercfting  lubje^  of  inquiry 
and  fpeculation.     Near  five  centuries  have  elapfed  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  Ottoman  power.    Motaroafem,  the 
eighth  caliph  of  the  Abbafian  line,  introduced  this  r^ce  of 
barbarians  to  the  throne  of  Mahomet*     7  he  numerous  body 
of  Turcomans,   a  ferocious  people  who  had  ijprung  f;rbra 
gcythia,  whom  he  kept  in  his  pay  and  attached  to.hisler- 
vice,   becoming  conlcious  of  their  own  Itrengtb  and  the 
weaknefs  of  their  mafters,  gradually  aiiumed  the  reins  of 
government.     Having  embraced  Illamifm,  they  rofe  to  the 
honours  of  the  ftate ;  admitted  to  an  intimacy  wirti  the 
caliphs,  they  fomented  quarrels  between  the  princes  of  the 
blood,   and  dcftroyed  the  one   by  the  other.     When  the 
caliphate  had  become  a  vain  title,  and  the  empire  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  Selglcuckl  Turks,  the  Ottomans,  delcended 
from  the  Ogufian  Turks,  who  had  been  expeHed  by  inteftine 
wars  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  effefted  another 
revolution.     Otbman,  the  braveft  pf  all  the  emirs>  who  Jed 
thefe  ferocious  barbarians,  having  feized  Bithynia,  became 
the  founder  of  the  Otft>man'  empire,  which,  under  his  iiic* 
ceffors,   continued  gradually  to  extend  its  territories  and 
augment  its  power,  till  Mahomet  the  Secohd  having  taken 
Conftantinople,  annihilated  the  laft  remains  of  Roman  great- 
nefs,  and  feated  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  the  Cefars. 

TUJUCISH 
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'    T^e  financcsf,  the  military  forces,  and  the  power  of  tW$ 

ydrtriicbble  goverftmervt,  arc  but  little  underftood  by  the  gc^ 

neraiity  of  readers.     The  chief  iinpofts,  which  are  autho- 

rifecj  by  the  Alcoran,  are  of  four  kinds :  % .  The  Mo^kalaatoi^ 

is  properly  the  doniain  of  the  fword  of  Othraan,  the  portion 

^hich  the -prince  referv^d  for  himfejf  at  the  divifioil  of  the 

conquefts  \  of' which  three  lots  were  made,  the  firft  for  the 

'inonarch,  the  fepond  for  the  mofques,  and  the  third  for  the 

»troops.    Thi&  iaft  was  divided  into  tiinars,  or  military  be^ 

7iiefice$,  ^^hieh  were  diftributed  to  the  foldiers.    The  lands 

tbelongJhg  tQ  the  prince  in  each  of  the  provinces  are  farmed 

by  the  ba(haw8.     In  this  are  likewife  comprehended  the 

•maritime  or  frontiisr  taxes^.thc  confifcations,  which  are  very 

•frequent  in  Turky,  find  the  property  pf  thofe  who  die  wit^T 

put  heir$, 

AVARIS. 

The  fecond  object  of  revenue  is  an  impofl  called  Avarjf^ 
flmilar  to  our  land-tax,  which  is  collefted  indifcriminately 
from  all  the  lands  fituated  in  the  domains  of  the  emperor,  in 
thofe  of  the  liiofques,  or  in  the  timars.  The  occupier*  of 
land  are  liable  to  this  tax  conformably  to  a  certain  rate, 
whether  in  the  country  or  in  the  tovyn^by  whatever  title  they 
may  hold  their  eftates, 

BACHARAPG. 

The  third  impoft,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
the  Alcoran,  is  the  Bacharadg,  a  Ibrt  of  poll-tax,  paid  by 
all  thofe  whom  the  muffulmen  call  Giaursy  or  infidds,  ftich 

jas  the  JRoman  Catholics,  the  Greek  church,  the  Armenians, 
and  Jews.  It  confifts  of  an  arbitrary  impofition,  according 
to  the  ability  and  religion  of  th©le  whom  the  Turks  call 

.infidel€.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  are  rated  the 
higheft. 

'  GDGELEBKACHAN. 

The  fourth  impoft  is  called  Gd^eUhkachan^  and  has  for  its 
objea  the  carrying  of  commodities,  and  other  neceffary  ef* 
fefts,  whether  for  the  journeys  of  the  fultans,  or  the  march 
of  the  troops.  The  neceffity  or  avarice  of  the  emperors  or 
their  minifters,  has  made  this  impoft  like  the  poll-tax  of 
.the.giaurs.  This  exaftion  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the 
-troubles  and  infuvreftions  that  have  haraffed  the  empire. 

The  prcxluft  of.  theie  four  impofts  amounts  to  about  one 
millioa  five  hyndred  forty-one  thouland  and  fixty-fix  pounds 
'^ftetling.  The  produfts  of  Egypt,  and  the  province  of  Bag- 
dad*, are  aot  included  in  this  account.  Thefe  two  flates  pay 
^  .  4  ^** 
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fh^  Porte  a  tribute  in  natural  prodiKftibmy  fucli  ai  flax, 
.c^ffcft,  ih^r^  rice,  kntik;  they  entertaia  all  the  troops 
employed  Ml  their  defence  ^  fupport  the  whote  exper.ce  of 
fh^adailniftj-ation^  and^  befides  the  commodities  juilmen^ 
.iioocd^  fend  tkc  Forte  a  tribute  in  money  of  fifty-eight 
tjvoufaiid  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  ^pounds  fterling  for 
Egypt,  ;au»l  forty-one  thoufand  iix  hundred  and  iixty-fix  fpr 
JBiag^ad. 

Such  is  the  anaount  of  the  Turkift  finaacesi  according  to 
tftc  account  of  M.  Degirardin  and  the  Count  Qf  MarfigU, 
Thfa  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  riches  of  the  Otto- 
sian  empire ;  but  it  is  far-  fjrom  including  all  its  refources* 
It  includes  not  the  funds  and  revenues  o(  the  mofques, 
;imp|inti]ftg  lo  a  third  of  the  conquefts,  which  belong  to  the 
vfema,  or  body  of  eccledaitics.  When  the  prieils  and  cadis 
liave  received  a  ialary,  which  is  fixed,  the  remains  of  the 
irvenucs,  faved  under  the  in^£^ion  of  the  Kiflar  Aga,  are 
^epoiited  in  a  treafury^  and  are  not  permitted  to  be  touched 
bat  ibr  wars  of  religion^  B^xt,  as  ail  their  wars  are  againft 
'Atretics,' thev  are  ail  counted  religious;  and  thus  the  pro- 
perty of  the'  mofques.  is  applied  to  eafe  the  burdens  of  the 
J»ate. 

SeBdes  thefib  regular  fources  of  revenue,  the  emperor  fre- 
gently  avails  himfelf  of  that  text  in  the  Alcoran  by  which 
fte  is  eftaWifbed  the  repreientative  of  God  on  earth  to  go- 
vern mankind  b-y  his  Ibvereign  pleafu4:e.  Although  he  is 
iiof  ^^  the  fole  proprietor  in  bis  empire,  and  the  heir  of  alt 
•*  his  fijbjedts/^  as  has  been  afferted  by  Ibme  authors,  yet  be 
can  puniik  with  death  or  confiication  of  property  whomibever 
liepleales,  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  or  even  the  crime 

SOLDIERY. 

TlieOtttwnan  foJdicry  confift  of  the  Timarrans,  or  holders 
of  military  benefices,  who  are  obliged  to  entertain  at  their 

*  own  expence,  and  to  conduft  to  the  army  or  the  frontiers, 
in  cafe  of  heccffity,  a  number  of  troops  in  proportion  to  the 
iN^lue  of  their  Timars.  The  Spahis,  an  order  of  cavalry 
better  difciplined,  and  more  frequent!/  afTemblcd  together, 
are  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury,  have  greatly  contributed 

»  to  the  numei'ous  conquells  which  the  emperors  have  made. 
That  formidable  body  of  infantry  the  Janiffaries,  have  often 
fupported  and  often  fliaken  the  throne.  Two  lefs  con*- 
fidierable  corps,  thejcbeggis  and  Topgis,  af5ft  theJanifTa- 
ries  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  or  intimidate 
the  emperor.  The  Afaps,  or  Zegbans,  arc  troops  bcca- 
fionally  alTembled  to  ferve  in  the  mornent  of  necefSty,  like 
|}ic  po3ft'^guards  and  arriere-ban  in  J^'ran^c. 
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Tke  military  and  fanatical  fervour  of  the  firft  muflul- 
men,  who ,  were  equally  animated  by  the  love  of  plunder 
and  the  glory  of  mariyrdom,  has  in  fome  meafiire  evapo- 
rated. Still,  however,  the  Turkifh  foldiery  is  high-fpirited, 
brave,  and  d>ftinate.  Their  firm  belief  in  predeftination 
corroborates  the  native  ferocity  of  the  Turks ;  but  valour  is 
their  chief  if  not  their  fole  virtue.  While  the  £uro|>eaa 
nations,  with  whom  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  engage 
in  hoiiilities,  have  introduced  improvements,  and  even  re- 
volutions, into  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  into  all  other  arts, 
the' Ottomans  continue  ftationary,  and  follow  the  example 
of  their  fathers.  Attached  to  all  the  prejudices  of  pad 
times,  ignorant  of  military  diicipline,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  European  improvements,  how  have  they  been  en*- 
abled  to  preierve  fuch  exteniive  and  fuqh  vulnerable  domii» 
nions,  and  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  meditated  hofti- 
lities  of  powerful  nations  fo  far  advanced  in  civility  and  the 
arts? 

This  inquiry  becomes  the  more  curious  and  important 
when  we  coniider  the  ihort  and  traniient  duration  in  general 
of  the  Oriental  kingdoms.  The  firft  Affyrian  empire  is  faid 
to  have  fubiifted  fifteen  hundred  years ;  but  that  belongs  to 
the  region  of  fable  rather  th^n  of  true  hiftory.  When  we 
come  to  the  period  of  ^authentic  record,  we  know  that  the 
ibvereignties  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  had  a  fudden  ter** 
inination.  Even  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  though  eftablifhed  by 
confummate  wifdom  as  well  as  heroic  valour,  lafied  only 
two  hundred  years.  Modern  Perfia  has  experienced  the 
fame  revolutions  as  the  ancient ;  and  the  throne  of  Ifpahan 
has  often  been  fhaken.  But  the  Ottoman  power,  though 
iituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moft  enlightened  and 
warlike  nations  of  the  earth,  remains  invulnerable;  as  if 
.th,e  Turkish  creed  were  true.  ^<  that  the  houie  of  Othman  is 
^^  to  laft  coeval  with  their  empire,  which  is  only  to  termi^ 
1^  fiat^  with  the  world." 

THE    CAUSES   EXPLAIKEP, 

Without  attributing  any  thing  miraculous  or  even  mar* 
vellpus  to  the  interpofition.  or  proteftion  of  Mahomet,  we 
may  trace  the  palladium  of  Turky  in  the  political  fituation 
?ind  jealous  ijpirit  of.  the  European  nations.  The  powers  of 
Europe  form  a  kind  of  regal. republic,  in  which  no  one 
kingdom  can  bear  the  tranfcendant  elevation  of  another. 
Such  a  rich  prize  as  the  dominions  of  Turky,  if  grafped  by 
any  European  potentate,  would  awaken  the  jealoufy  and 
animoiity  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The  cmprels  of 
p.]iiila  tas  frequently  calt  an  j^mbitious  eye  to  Copftanti- 

fibplej 
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nopte ;  has  prc^e£led  a  new  Greek  empire ;  and  given  the 
^fiame  of  Conft'antine  the  Second  to  a  prince  of  her  hlood* 
fiut  her  great  diftance  from  the  fcene  of  hoflility  would  ex-» 
pofe  her  armies  and  navies  to  accidents  often  mQie  fatal  than 
the  fword,  Notwithftanding  the  attention  ihc  haa  given -to 
her  marine,  fhe  is  far  from  being  powerful  nt  Tea.  Befide^, 
the  Arengtfa  of  Ruffia  at  i^ttknt  is  ftretchcd  beyond  its  na- 
tural dimenfions.  The  empire  iis  not  alive  in  ail  its  parts. 
The  improvements  which  haire  taken  place  in  the  capital 
;ire  not  diffufed  among  the  provinces.  While  the  motion  of 
the  heart  is  preternatural  the  ex.tremittcs  are  frigid  and  mo« 
tionJefe. 

At  the  late  conference  between  the  emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  emprefs  of  Ru/lta  at  Cherfon,  it  is  probable  that 
this  duumvirate  might  divide  in  imagination  the  fpoils  of 
the  creicent.  But  the  chara£ier  of  the  emperor  is  no  longer 
prpblemattcaL  His  ambition  is  without  nerves^  and  his 
aftivity  IS  impotent.  He  has  never  been  fuccefsful  but  in 
iiifi  war  againft  prieils  and  nunsJ  Jofeph  may  have  dreams 
3nd  viiions  of  future  greatnefs,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  over*t 
tivn  empires,  or  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  world. 

In  the  event  of  a  Turkiih  war  France,  and  of  coniequence 
Spain,  would  iecretly  or  openly  aiHft  the  Sublime  Porte ;  and 
England  would  not  remam  neuter  id  the  conteA,  The  king 
4)f  Pruffia  would  keep  the  emperor  of  Germany  at  bay.  This 
jK>Btical  obferv^r  ok  human  affairs  mnil  therefore  poflposye 
th»  expuiiion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  fall  of  Ma^r 
hornet,  to  a  didant  period.  And  happy  it  is  for  Chriflendom 
thdt  Turky  ibould  remain  in  the  pofTegion  of  its  ancijent 
lords.    .  , 

Should  war  bexarried  on  with  vigour  between  the  Porte 
andi^uffia^  it  wowld  be  more  terrible  in  its  operations,  and 
defolatingin  its  eiJe<3s,  than  hoftilities  between  other  powers. 
The.  T^/t^r  Jtribf  s,  .wlw)  are  f ubjed  to  the  Turks,  would,  ac- 
cording to  their  ufual  cuftoin,  commit  general  devaftation 
by  fire  and  Iword.  The  apprehenfion  oF  copfequences  re^ 
fa  I  ting  from  a  tlefblated  country  aifFefts  not  them;  as  they 
feed  on  the  fpare  horfcs  which  they  carry  along  with  therti, 
they  are  unconcerned  at  the  ravages  of  the  countries  thrpugh 
which  tliey  pais.  7  he  Coffacks  of  the  UJcraine,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  Ruffia,  aft  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
and  infiifi  the  moii  dreadful  .cruelties.  If  the  fiirics  of  war 
were  let  loole  in  thefe  ferocious  regions,  a  fcene  of  havoc 
and  dcftrudlion  would  be  the  certain  confequence. 

On  the  event  of  a  fuccelsful  termination  to  the  fuppoftd 
<;oni'ederacy  of  the  emperor  and  emprcfs,  the  funerals  of 

Ottoman 
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Ottoman  greatnefs  would  be  celebrated  With  obfequles*  of 
blood.  The  fineft  provinces  of  Eurppe  would  furniih  a  theatre 
of  combats,  and  a  icene  of  carnage  to  the  conquerors  as  weU 
as  the  conquered. 

HOLLAND. 

!h  anothe,r  corner  of  the  political  hemiiphere,  where  there 
feemed  to  be  a  cloud  bigger  than  a  matCs  handy  that  portended' 
tempefts  and  deftruftion,  unexpedled  tranquillity  and  peace 
are  apparently  eftabliflied.  But  appearances  in  the  political 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  world  are  often  deecitful.  There  is 
a  fwell  in  the  fea  when  the  tempeft  is  over ;  and  when  a 
conflagration  leems  to  be  extinguiflied,  embers  are  often 
concealed  in  the  afhes.  The  ftrong  feelings  of  nations,  like, 
thofe  of  individuals,  may  be  defeated  without  being  fub- 
dued;  and  from  the  reftraint  of  temporary  power  the  paf- 
fions  of  men  may  recover  their  biafs,  and  return  to  their 
natural  bent  with  redoubled  vigour.  No  fuch  appearances^ 
however,  can  at  prefent  be  difcovered  in  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands. While  daily  acceflions  are  made  to  the  power  of  the 
ftadtholder,  and  the  limits^  fet  to  his  authority  becoming* 
more  obfcure  and  invifible,  the  republican  zeal  of  the  people 
has  cealed  to  flarhe,  or  is  changed  into  a  fpirit  of  fubmiffion 
and  accommodation.  In  former  times  revolutions  have  been 
incident  to  free  governments  as  well  as  to  defpotic  %  repub- 
lics hirve  been  overturned,  but  feldoiii  without  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  a  copious  efFufion  of  blood,  and  a  violent  con- 
vulfion  of  the  whole  political  fyftem.  Such  a  rapid,  arid  at 
the  fame  time  fuch  a  peaceful  revolution,  as  that  which  has 
lately  taken  place  in  fiolland,  is  unprecedented  in  hiltoryj 
Time  only  can  inftruft  us  in  its  progrefs  and  its  conle- 
quences.  A  cordial  alliance  between  Great-Britain  and  the 
Dutch  Netherlands  would  reftorethefe  provinces  to  their  na-  " 
^ural  ftation  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  to  their 
former  profperity  and  ancient  fplendour.  The  progrefs  of 
America  in  opulence,  refinement,  and  the  arts,  has  been  ar-r 
refted  by  the  premature  affertion  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence; the  decline  of  the  Dutch  maybe  prevented^  and  their 
public  felicity  reftored,  by  their  recognizance  of  ancient 
leagues,  and  their  return  to  legal  authority. 

FRANCE.  .      . 

A  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  ideas  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
mankind,  have  now  pervaded  the  French  nation.  An  en- 
thuiiallic  admiration  of  freedom  has  chara(9;erifed  the  literati 
of  France  for  half  a  century  paft ;  and  as  the  influence  Of 
letters  is  more  ppwerful  in  that  kingdom  than  in  any  part 
of  £uf ope,  that  eatbufufm  is  now  difiufed  among  the  people.. 

The 
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The  amiable  and  benevolent  Fenelon  was  the  firft  of -thei^ 
fpeculative  patriots,  who,  even  during  the  reign,  and  at  ther 
court  of  Lewis  the.  Fourteenth,  eKhibited  in-  his  TeletBa^ 
chus  a  bold  portrait  of  defpotifm,  and  a  fatire  on  the,a©>bi-. 
tion  of  that  prince.  Since  Montefq.uieu's  "  Spirit  of  Laws'' 
be^an  to  enlighten  Euroi>e,  and  taught  men  to  thinK-Hke 
citizens,  it  has  been  a  point  of  honour  and  of  failiion  ^mong, 
the  French  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  to  diffufe  the 
feelings  of  patriotifm.  Fhilofophy,  hiftory,  poetry,  and 
romance,  have  united  their  forces  to  break  the  chains  of 
ilavery  and  to  vindicate  freedom.  So  ftrong  was  the  cur- 
rent of  republican  fervour,  that  even  Voltaire,  who,  tbougli 
lie  fpurned  at  the  altar,  kneeled  humbly  at  the  foot  of  4he 
throne,  caught  for  once  the  contagion  of  philanthropy,  and 
invoked  the  dramatic  mufe  to  celebrate  the  patriotilin  of 
Brutus.  The  vicinity  of  England,  the  favoured  land  of 
freedom;  the  introduction  of  Englifh  books,  and  even 
newfpapers,  which  are  read  with  avidity  and  enthufiafm ; 
and  the  recent  emancipation  of  America,  at  which  the  fub-. 
je^s  of  a  deljpot  became  the  affertors  of  liberty ;  have  given 
the  French  nation  a  fenfe  of  rights  and  privileges  from 
^hich  they  are  debarred,  and  a  relifh  for  bleiHng$  which  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy. 

This  general  adoption  of  new  political  opinions  in  France 
forms  ati  era  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  At  the  period 
of  the  reformation  fanaticifm  was  the  powerful  ally  of  pa-  , 
triotifm  in  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries  ;- 
perhaps  the  falhionable  freetliinking  which  at  prefent  cha- 
ratl:erifes  France  may  prove  an  auxiliary  no  lefs  ufeful  to  the 
caufe  of  freedom.  Both  thefe  extremes  deprive  authority  of 
its  moft  powerful  fupport,  fuperftition.  Fanaticifm,  by  con- 
fecrating  men  in  their  own  eyes,  and  raifing  them  to  imme- 
diate communications  with  heaven,  gives  an  extraordinary 
elevation  to  the  mind,  from  which  it  looks  down  withdil- 
dain  on  ill  human- eftablifhments,  Freethinking  operates  in 
a  different  manner.  By  teaching  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind,  it  takes  away  the  charm  from  crowns,  fceptres, 
thrones,  and  all  the  appendages  of  majcfty^  and  regarding 
the  regal  office  as  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
confiders  the  king  as  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  his  liib- 
jefts. 

A  change  of  political  fentiments  in  a  nation,  however,, 
does  not  neceffarily  imply  a  change  of  government;  and 
no  revolution  was  ever  brought  about  by  the  mere  force  of 
fpeculation.  The  ftrong  preffure  of  particular  incidents 
muft  concur  with  the  general  pafQon  for  freedom  to  call 
3  forth 


forth  and  cottccntfate  the  energy  -of  a  whcic  p^fHe.  To 
this  happy  conciirrenoc  of  particuUt  circunUfftanoeig  «o  oof-* 
roborate  general  feelings,  Athens,  Rome,  England,  «ttd  Hol- 
land, have  been  indebted  for  their  Kfberty.  Nor  ha?vc  parti-* 
cular  caufcs  of  difeontent$  and  murmurs  againft  the  govern- 
ment been  wanting  in  France.  During  the  adnrinHtration 
of  nine  fucceffive  miniftei's  the  annual  expendittire  of  France 
has  exceeded  the  annual  reventie.  The  enlightened  Mnt 
patriotic  adpiiniftration  of  M.  Neckar  forms  the  only  car- 
ception.  That  upright  ftfftefm'an  and  able  financier,  dark^ 
the  crifi«  of  an  expenfive  war,  rendered  the  receipt  faperkr 
to  the  expence ;  and  by  his  vigilant  adminiftration  woufd^ 
in  a  few  years,  have  extinguifhed  a  great  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  if  jealoufy  and  cabal  had  permitted  hirn  tane-  ^ 
main  in  office.  By  an  incrediMe  and  incomprehenfible 
diiHpation  of  the  public  money  M.  de  Calonne  has  left  a  de- 
ficieacy  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  Frehch  livres^ 
New  taxes,  always  odious  in  the  time  of  peace,  became  ne- 
ceffary ;  thoie  propofed  by  the  monarch  were  partioulariy 
obnoxious;  the  voice  of  the  people  has  reached  the  throne^ 
and  the  king  has  made  conceffions  to  his  parliaments* 

The  French  nation,  however,  is  by  no  means  ripe  for  a 
revolution.  A  temporary  difguft  or  indignation  at  an  lanpo- 
pukr  miniftry,  and  even  of  the  royal  family,  has  excited 
a  general  ipirit  of  oppofition  and  murmuring,  and  roufel 
the  ftibjeSs  of  defpotifm  to  a  freedom  of  fpeech  and  conduft 
feldom  difcovered  even  in  free  governments*  But  violent 
paffions  are  not  the  moll  lafting.  It  is  probable  that  the 
tide  will  ebb  as  it  has  flowed.  The  charafter  of  the  French 
is  too  volatile  to  be  permanent.  They  arc  compofed  of  ma- 
terials too  fine  or  frivolous  to  retain  a  durable  impvelfion. 
In  France  there  is  a  fafhion  and  a  rage  in  philofophy  and 
politics  as  well  as  in  drefe.  Some  conceffions  in  favour  of 
the  fubjc(ft  may  be  granted,  as  has  been  ufual  during  the 
reigns  of  weak  princes*  Some  mitigations  of  arbitraiy 
power  may  be  made;  perhaps  Lettres  de  Cachet  may  be 
abolished;  the  mode  of  levying  and  coUedting  taxes  rciideredl 
lefe  oppreffive;  and  a  Little  Charter  of  French  privii* 
leges  diftinguilh  the  reign  of  Le.wis  the  Sixteenth. 

meeting   or   PARLIAMENT. 

•  No  minifterever  met  parliament  in  a  more  dignified  point 
of  view  thaa  Mr.  Pitt  has  done  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
feffions.  The  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  have  for 
once  unanimouflyexpreflTed  the  general  fatisfaftion  and  cordial 
congratulations  of  the  nation  which  they  reprefent.  The  event* 

whick 


whicti'have  taken  pUtt  during  the  reccfs  of  |Mflm*ciit,1wvc  pto^^ 

inoted  the  public  profperity,  and  added  to  the  national  honour^ 

A  dangerous  rebellion  has  been  fupprc^  in  the  Dutch  Nether- 

landg;  a  party  ^ho.bave  ufurped  domtniofi  have  ^ttn  remoAredi 

from  power;  an  ancient  allyrhas  been. removed  to  his  heiedi* 

tary  dignity  j  and  the  Wcffingjj  of  legal  government .lecoreced 

to  a  country  which  was  thicatcned  with  fubjefiioh  to  ariftocra*- 

tic  tyranny.     The  fubtile  machinations  of  French  poUcy  have 

been  deteded  and  defeated  -,  and  the  ambition  of  a  reftlefs  rival 

humbled  and  deprcffed*     After  a  long  and  calamitous  war,  in^ 

which  this  kingdom  fought  for  its  ixifiinci^  it  rofe  inftantly  to 

arms  when  fummoned  by  the  call  cifjuftice  and  of  honour  ;  byr 

meritorioufly  ftepping  in  to  fuccour  the  diftrefled,  and'topre-^. 

ferve  tHe  independence  of  a  country  to  which  they  were  indebted 

for  liberty  at  the  glorious  revolution*  Britain  has  retrieved  her 

tank  among  the  nations,  and  rcfumed  her  ancient  dignity  in 

the  fyftem  of  Europe.     While  the  obj^dls  of,  War  have  been 

gained  abroad,  the  bleffin^s  of  peace  have  been  .enjoyed   at 

home;  and  tranquillity  reftored  to  the  continent  without  tho 

effufion  of  blood.  .    ,   . 

^  The  commercial  advantages  acquired  by  the  nation  have  ^ 
kfot  pace  with  the'progrefs  of  its  political  importance,  ai)d  t^ 
whatever  point  we  look  in  the  wide  extended  circle  of  our  clo** 
minions,  we  difcern  the  mod  aufpicious  omens  of 'public  prof« 
perity.  The  affairs  of  India  not  only  retrieved  but  rendered 
flourifiun^^  the  diforciers  in  Ireland  compofed,  and  trahqiiimtyr 
reftored  to  that  turbulent  iAandj  thetrade  of  America  revertjog 
to  its  ancient  channel ;  an  extenfion  and  increafis  of  comnierce 
beyond  the  examples  of  paft  times ;  the  annual  revenue  ^Kceed** 
ihg  the  annual  expenditure  by  a  million  and  ^  half;  commec- 
dial  capital,  ingenuity  and  induftry>  giving  us  the  fupefiority 
in  every  foreign  market ;  and  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  fa^o^f 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  arp  indications  of  prefeat 
and  promifes  of  future  felicity,  that  muA  j;ive  thf  moft  cotdia) 
fatisfa£tion  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  inijpire  a  conii-j 
dence  in  the  meafures  of  thofe  minifters  by  whom  fuch  advan^* 
tages  have  been  gained.  So  ftrpng,  indeed,  atprefcnt  ii  thi; 
current  of  popular  favour,  that  fadtion  bas  Ceased  to  munnury 
and  oppolition  to  oppofe.  ...'** 


%*  Communicatiom  fir  The  ENCLtsH  Rbvibw  are  tt^uififfl  >*• 

lijent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  ^z^  Fleet-ftrcet,  London;  'where  Sub-^ 
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nArt.  I.    A  Hiftory  of  the  Campaigns  of  178b  and  1781,  in  . 
■  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North- America,    By  Lieutenant-  . 
Col&nel  Tarleion,  Commqndant  of  the  late  Britijh  Legion^ 
/4to.   il,  6s.    boards.    Cadell.  'Lbddon,  1787. 

tT  is  an  opinioYi  thit  has  been  carefully  propagated  of 
-'•  late  ycar$,  efpecially  by  authors  who  were  interefted  in 
its  fuccefs,  that  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  hiftorians  who 
were  cotemporary  with  the  agents  and  actions  which  t;hey 
defcribe ;  that  the  truth  of  an  hiftorical  narrative  requires 
tifanftftions  to  I*  revieVlred  in  a  remote  light ;  and  that  the 
iprings  of  human  aftion,  the  policy  of  princes,  and  the  fe- 
crets  of  cabinets,  can  only  be  developed  by  the  refearch' 
and  difcernment  of  fucceeding  centuries.  In  fome  cafes 
this  is  true.  When  a  civil  war  has  fhaken  a  ftate,  or  a  je-r 
volution  taken  place  in  a  kingdom,  perfonal  anirhofity  and  . 
part/  refentment  tnuft  be  obliterated  from  the  minds  of 
men,  and  a  nation  recover  from  the  ihock  of  internal  conft- 
motion,  before  many  events  can  be  traced  to  their  juft- 
caules,  or  the  charafters  of  the  principal  agents  6e  delineated 
in  their  true  colours.  '  There  may,  however,  be  enlightened 
individuals,  who,  when  the  fervid  bullle  of  tranfaftions  is 
over  in  which  they  were  engaged,  may  be  extremely  well 
qualified,  if  they  poffefs  a  philolbphical  temper,  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  their  own  times.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  happily 
Eng.Rev,  Vol.X.  Dec.  1787,  ^  d  ikvir 
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faw  his  errors  and  furvived  his  prejudices,  delineates  the 
troubles  of  the  League  with  an  impartial  pen  ;  and  the  phi- 
lofopher  faithfully  expofes  the  errors  of  the  politician. 
Clarendon  and  Burnet,  though  fometimes  partial  in  their 
reprefentation  of  charafters,  give  a  lively,  and,  in  general, 
a  juft  pifturc  of  cotcmporary  events ;  and  vrc  make  no  doubt 
but  that  Lord  North,  from  his  undoubted  ability^  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  fprings  of  aflion,  and  his  calm 
and  ferene  temper,  could  write  a  raoft  incomparable  hiftory 
of  the  late  American  war. 

But  whatever  objedlions  may  be  made  to  a  general  hiftory 
of  one's  own  times,  defcribing  chara&ers  as  well  a»  events, 
and  including  the  motives  of  aftions  as  well  as  their  confe- 
V  qucnces,  no  reafonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that 
an  intelligent  officer,  free  from  partiality  and  prejudice,  is 
well  qualified  to  write  a  narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
he  ferved,  and  of  the  battles  which  he  fought.    With  this 
view  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton,  well  known  in  the  mar- 
tial, now  enters  the  literary,  world ;  wifhes  to  affociate  the 
honours  of  Minerva  with  thofc  of  Mars ;  and  to  blend  the 
laurels  of  eloquence  with  thofe  of  valour.    Xenophon  and 
Cefar,  not  to  mention  General  Burgoyne,  courted  1t>oth  Mi- 
nervas  fuccefsfully,  and  excelled  equally  in  wielding  the  pen 
arid  the  fword.    Fired  with  eiithufiaftic  admiration  of  thefe 
celebrated  heroes  and  hiftorians,  why  may  not  the  com- 
mandant of  the  thundering  legioa  cry  out,  like  the  Italian 
artift,  "  I  too  am  a  painter  ?"* 

Tentanda  eft  via  qua  me  quoque  peffkm 
J^lUre  kumo,  vUiorque  virum  voHtare  per  or  a. 

The  hiftory  before  us  is  confined  to  the  campaigns  of 
1780  and  1781  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North- America; 
and  our  author  gives  an  additional  intereft  to  his  narrative 
by  recording  in  profe  to  the  public  what  Eneas  recited  in 
verfe  to  Dido,  events  and  tranfadlions  qu$rum  pars  magna 
fuit»  The  exordium  of  our  hiftorian,  like  the  march  of  a 
warrior,  is  briik  and  fpirited : 

*  This  fhort  hiftory  commences  at  a  time  wheti'the  whole  af^eA  oC 
the  American  war  experienced  a  change  the  moft- critical  and  inte- 
reiling ;  when  proTpedU^  big  with  -  the  ntmoft  importance,  (prong  ttp 
in  a  variety  of  ihapes^  anc  gave  birth  to  thofe  d^cifive  eventai  which 
fo  fpeedily  followed.  While  feveral  European  powers  p^vately  afliAed 
the  colonies,  in  oppofition  to  the  mother,  country,  they  ondouhtedly 
injared  the  interefts  of  Great-Britain,  without  allowing  her  the  ad* 
vantage  of  reprifal ;  but  when  Prance  and  Spain  threw  off  the  maik, 
tn(l  openly  embraced  the  caufc  of  Americaxl  independence,  th^  nature 

of 
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fef  Ae  war  underwent  a  manifcft  alteration.  From  that  epoch,  dilTe. 
rent  political,  as  well  as  naval ^  and  military  meafures,  ^ight  have 
been  adopted.  The  magnitude  of  the  confederacy  was  evident ;  an4 
fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  England  ha:d  fhe  attacked  the  vul- 
perable  fituation  of  het  avowed  enemies  at  that  momentous  and  Gri« 
tical  period.  An  in^mediate  attention  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  aa 
early  evacuation  of  New-York,  might  have  produced  fuch  important 
confequences  as  wouTd»  in  all  human  probability,  have  given  a  diffi;* 
rent  termination  to  the  war  :  her  blood  and  creafuies  might  then  ha>^e 
been  faved;  her  natural  enemies  might  then  have  been  humbled; 
and  America  would  have  reforted  again  to  the  protedion  of  her  pa* 
■  rent  ftate,  after  Great  Britain  had  vindicated  hef  own  dignity,  and 
cftabli(hed  that  preeminence,  which  fhe  had  acquired  in  her  l^te  con^ 
teft  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  But  as  it  is  intended  only  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  occurrences  which  took  place  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, during  the  campaigns  of  1780  and  1781,  and  not  to  deviate 
into  political  difquifitions,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  point ^ut  the  primary 
caufe  upon  which  the  principal  events  were  Ringed,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  narrative  of  military  operations.* 

Thefc  obfervations  are  juft  and  manly;  they  indicate  a 
vigour  of  intelleft,  and  an  acquaintance  with  political  af- 
fjairs.  There  were  two  periods  in  the  late  unfortunate  ftrug- 

J[lc  with  America,  in  which  a  line  of  condudl,  differeat 
irom  that  which  was  purfued,  might  have  terminated  fa« 
vourably  for  this  country.  Before  the  European  powers 
took  a  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  when  we  had  only  to  llruggle 
with  America,  the  objeft  of  Britifh  policy,  if  at  that  time 
there  had  been  any  policy  in  Britain,  was  to  bring  the- 
conteft  to  a  fudden  deciiion,  and  to  break  Waihington's 
army  in  one  great  battle.  Delays  were  fatal  to  us,  but  fa- 
vourable to  America*  On  various  occafions  thi^  could  have 
been  ^afily  effefted.  At  one  period  there  were  nearly  eighty 
thoufand  Britifh  and  German  troops  in.  America ;  a  force 
which  the  colonies  were  not  in  a  condition  to  refifl.  Wafh- 
ington's  army,  if  once  broken  and  difperfed,  could  never 
have  recovered.  America  would  have  been  ftruck  with  a 
panic,  and  returned  to  its  allegiance.  Inftead  of  this  we 
weakened  our  forces  by  fpreading  them  over  an  immenfe 
furface  ;  endeavoured  to  garrifon  towns  and  defend  forts ; 
and  made  war  not  on  the  Americans,  but  on  America. 
.  When  France  and  Spain  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  openly 
fupported  the  caufe  of  American  rebellion,  as  our  author 
'  juftly  obferves,  different  political  and  military  meafures 
ought  to  have  been  adopted.  To  have  withdrawn  our 
troops  from  America,  and  bent  our  whole  force  to  attack 
the  vulnerable  fituation  of  our  enemies,  particularly  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  *  might  have  humbled  the  pride  of  Fiance, 
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jind   perhaps  reduced  our  colonies   to  fubje£^ion  to  thf 
mother-country. 

Colonel  Tarleton  next  proceeds  to  relate  the  efFeft  of 
D'Eftaing's  attack  upon  Savannah,  which  he  reckons  the 
primary  caufe  on  which  the  principal  events  were  hinged 
that  took  place  during  the  campaigns  of  1780  and  1781 : 

'  In  the  aatdmn  of  the  year  1779  congrefs  was  confiderably  ad- 
vanced in  credit  and  power  by  the  military  combination  in  Georgia. 
The  appearance  of  the  French,  ahhongh  the  attack  upon  Savannah 
was  not  crowned  with  foccefsy  reanimated  the  dxpiring  vigour  of  the 
defponding  Americans,  and  confirmed  the  attachment  of  the  unfleady* 
The  lofs  of  the  navM  fuperiority  prefenCed  an  anezpedted  fcene  to  the 
Britifli  commander  in  chief,  counteracted  >the  promife  of  the  miniiler, 
and  equally  deranged  the  intentions,  of  5otk.  After  that  event,  ad- 
minidration  could' never  hope  for  a  fortunate  period  to  the  American 
war,  except  In  full  confidence  that  the  fleets  of  England  could  prevent 
the  (hips  of  France  from  giving  interruption  to  the  military  operations 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe :  and  undoubtedly  the  fucceis  of  the  com- 
mander in  chi^f  on  the  weflern  continent,  and  the  future  expeflationi 
of  the  loyalidsy  could  only  be  founded  on  the  permanent  fuperiority  of 
the  Britifh  navy*^ 

Thefe  are  very  ftrange  and  unaccountable  aflcrtions,  ef« 
pecially  in  the  beginning  of  a  work.  The  combination  to 
which  our  author  alludes  was  that  of  the  French  army  under 
the  Count  d'Eftaign  with  the  Americans  commanded  by 
General  Lincoln  in  September  1779.  The  army  of  the 
count,  which  amounted  to  five  thousand  regular  troops,  was 
joined  by  an  equal  number  of  Americans.  This  united 
force  was  repulfed^  and  totally  routed  by  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  foldiers  and  feamen  before  the  unfinifhed  works  of 
Savannah.  It  argues  therefore  a  ftrange  pervcrfi'on  of  rea- 
fon  to  infer  that  the  caufe  of  America  could  have  derived 
fuppbrt  from  fuch  difaftSr  and  difgrace.  Dr.  Ramfay,  a 
member  of  the  American  congrefs,  has  latefy  publilhed 
«<  A  Hiftory  of  the  Revolution  of  South-^Carolina,**  in  which. 
he  gives  the  foUowing^  account  of  the  engagement  at  Sa- 
vannah, andf  its  conlcquences  :  •*  The  6ege  being  railed, 
*«  the  continental  troops  retreated  over  the  river  Savannah. 
\  A  depreilion  of  fpirits  fuccecded,  much  increafed  by  the 
preceding  elevation.  The  Georgian  exiles,  who  had  ar- 
i  **  rived  from  all  quarters  to  repoffefe  themfelves  of  their 

*«  eltates,  were  a  lecond  time  obliged  to  abandon  their 
[  ♦*  country,  and  feek  refuge   among  ftrangers.     The  cur- 

'*  rency  depreciated  much  fafter  than  ever,  and  the  moft 
gloomy  apprehenflons  refpeSing  the  fouthern  ftates  ge- 
inerally  took  poffeffion  of  the  minds  of  the  peopfe.    The 
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^  repulife  at  Savannah  impreffed  the  people  with  high  ideas 
*^  of  t^ie  power  of  B^ritain  *." 

So  different  are  the  accounts  oiF  the  American  and  the 
Englifliman  !  There  are  fome  very  extraordinary  incidents 
in  the  American  war,  but  nothing  fo  unaccountable  a's  Co- 
lonel Tarleton's  luppofition  that  the  power  and  credit  of 
wngrefs  could  ftrengthen,  and  the  expiring  vigout  of  the 
Americans  revive,  by  the  overthrow  of  their  ^friends  and 
allies. 

The  aSion  at  the  Cowpens,  conduced  by  Colonel  Tarlc- 
ton,  which  terminated  unfavourably  for  the  commander, 
and  which  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  American  caufe,  both 
in  North  and  South-Carolina,  occupies  an  important  part  in 
thefe  annals.  As  this  is  compofed  with  great  care,  and 
written  with  fpirit  and  elegance,  we  ihall  extradt  it  as  the 
moft  favourable  fpecimen  we  have  hitherto  met  with  of  Cp- 
JLonel  Tarleton's  literary  abilities : 

*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton  having  attained  a  pofition,  which  he 
certainly  might  deem  advantageous  on  account  of  the  vulnerable  fitu* 
atlon  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fuppofed  vicinity  of  the  two  firitifh  corpi 
on  the  eaft  and  weft  of  Broad  River,  did  not  h^fitate  to  undertake 
thofe  meafures  \#hich  the  inllrudlioBs  of  his  commanding  officer  im- 
pofed,  and  his  own  judgment,  under  the  prefent  appearances,  equally 
leco'mmended.  He  ^  ordered  the  legion  dragoons  to  drive  in  the  mi« 
Htia  parties  who  OQver^d  the  front,  that  General  Morgan's  difpofition 
might  be  conveniently  and  diftindlly  infpedled.  He  difcovered  that 
the  American  commander  had  formed  a  ^ont  line  of  about  one  thou7> 
fand  militia,  and  had  compofed  his  f^cond  line  and  referve  of  ^ve 
hundred  continental  light  infantry,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  Waih- 
ington's  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  back  woodfmen.  This  accurate 
knowledge  being  obtained,  Tarleton  defired  the  Britifii  infantry  to  dif- 
encumber  t}iem&lves  of  every  thing,  except  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion :  the  light  infantry  were  then  ordered  to  file  to  the  right  till 
they  became  equal  to  the  flank  of  the  American  front  line :  the 
legion  infantry  were  added  to  their  left ;  and,  under  the  fire  of  a 
three-pounder,  this  part  of  the  Britifh  troops  w^s  infl:ru6ted  to  ad- 
vance within  three  hundied  yards  of  the  enemy.  This  fltuation  being 
acquired,  the  fevsnth  regiment  was  commanded  to  form  upon  the  left 
of  the  legion  infantry,  and  the  other  three-pounder  was  given  to  the 
right  diviiion  of  the  feventh;  a  captain,  with  fifty  dragoons,  was 
placed  on  each  ilank  of  the  corps,  who  formed  the  Britiih  fro;nt  line, 
to  prote^  their  own,  and  threaten  the  flanks  of  the  enemy ;  the  firft' 
battalion  of  the  feventy.firft  was  defired  to  extend  a  litde  to  the  left 
of  the  feventh  regiment,  4ind  to  remain  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
the  rear.  This  body  of  infantry,  and  near  two  hundred  cavahy*  com-> 
pofed  the  referve.  During  the  execution  of  thefe  arrangements,  the 
animation  of  the  officers,  and  the  alacrity  of  the  foldiers,  aflK>nled  the 
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snofi  promifing  afiurances  of  fuccefa.  The  difpofition  being  CQnip]ete<f ^ 
the  from  line  received  orders  to  advance  $  a  fire  frpm  iome  of  the  re- 
cruits of  the  feventh  regiment  was  fupprefTed,  and  the  troops  mov^d 
on  in  as  good  a  line  as  troops-  could  move  at  open  files  $  the  militia, 
after  a  fhort  conteft,  were  diflodged,  and  the  Bridfh  approached  the 
continentals.    The  fire  on  both  fides  was  well  fiipported,  and  pror 
ducdd  much  flaoghter;  the  cavalry  on  the  right  were  direded  to  charge 
the  enemy's  left ;  they  executed  t)ie  order  with  gneat  gallantry,  buf 
were  drove  back  by  the  fire  of  the  refisrve,  and  by  a  charge  of  Cq« 
lonel  Walhington's  cavalry. 

*  As  the  contefl  between  the  Britilh  infantry  in  the  front  line  and 
the  continentals  feemed  equally  balanced,  neither  retreating,  L^eate-* 
nant-Colonel  Tarleton  thought  the  advance  of  the  feventy-firR  inta 
line,  and  a  movement  of  the  cavalry  in  referve  to  threaten  the  enemy*^ 
tight  flank,  would  put  a  viftorious  period  to  the  aftion.    No  ti|ne  wa^ 
Jolt  in  performing  this  man^uvre.    The  fevAty-fijft  Were  defired  tq 
pais  the  feventh  before  they  gave  their  fire,  and  were  direfted  not  to 
CBtangle  their  right  flank  wi^h  the  left  of  the  other  battalion.    The 
cavalry  were  ordered  to  incline  to  the  left,  and  to  JForm  a  line,  whicl^- 
would  embrace  the  whole  of  the  enemy^s  right  flanifv     Upon  the  ad- 
vance of  the  feventy-firil  all  the  infantry  again  poved  on ;  the  cpnti«, 
nentals  and  bapk-woodfmen  gave  grooncl;   the  Britilh  I'ufhed  for- 
wards; an  .order  was  diipatched  to  the  cavalry  to  charge;  an  ubci^- 
peeled  fire  at  this  inftant  from  the  Apsericans,  who  9ame  about  &% 
they   were  recreating,    flopped  the  Britifh,    and   thrpw  ^em  into 
confufion.    Exertions  to  make  them  advance  were  t^elefs.    The  part 
.pf  the  cavalry  which  had  not  been  engaged  fell  likewife  into  dif-* 
ofder,  and  an  unaccountable  panic  extended  itfelf  along  the  wbol^ 
line.    The  Americans,  who  before  thought  they  bad  loit  the  adion^ 
taking  advantage  of  th^  prefent  fituation*  advanced  upon  the  Briti(K 
troops,  and  augmented  their  aflonifliment, .  A  general  flight  enfiied. 
Tarleton  fent  diredions  to  his  cavalry  to  form  about  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  check  thepft,  whilfl  liQ 
endeavoured  to  rally  the  infantry  to  prote^  the  guf^s.    The  cavalry 
did  not  comply  with  the  order,  at^  the  eSSovt  (o  called  the  infantry- 
was  inefledual  |  neither  promifes  nor  threats  could  ^in  their  atten- 
tion ;  they  furrendered  or  difperfed,  and  abandoned  th^  guns  to  thq 
artillery-men,  who  defended  them  for  fome  tin^e  wi(h  exemplary  refo- 
lution.     In  this  lafl,  flage  of  defeat  Lieutenant -Colon^i  7^^^(oa  mad^ 
another,  ftruggle  to  bring  his  cavalry  to  th^  charget     The  weight  of. 
fuch  an  attack  might  ytt  retrieve  the  day,  th^  esi^my  being  moc^ 
broken  by  their  late  rapid  advance ;  but  all  i^ttempt^  ta  reflore  order^. 
ff^colle^tion,  or  courage,  proved  fri^klefs.     Above  two  bwj^red  dra- 
i;oons  fprfook.  th^ir  leader,  ^nd  left  the  field  q(  battl^ »    Foorteei^ 
officers  and  for^y  horfemen  were,  hoiyeyer,  not  unmip<iful  of  their  owa 
reputation,  or  the  Situation  of  theijr  comnaandin^  officer.    Colone|. 
V/afliington's  cavalry  were,  charged,  and  driven  b^ck  into  the  conti- 
nental infantry  by  this  handful  of  brave  men.     Another  party  of  the 
Americans,  who  had  feized  upon  the  baggage  of  the  Britifh  troops  o^ 
the  road  from  the  late  encampment,  were  difperfed,  ^nd  this  detacl^- 
inent  fetire4  tow^r^^  @road  River  unmoleflfd.    On  thf  route  Tarletos^ 
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heard,  with  infinite  grief  and  aftoniflunent,  that  the  main  army  had 
not  advanced  beyond  Turkey  Creek ;  be  therefore  direded  his  couHe 
to  the  fouth-eafty  in  order  to  reach  Hamilton's  Ford,  near  the  month 
of  Bullock's  Creeky  whence  he  might  communicate  with  Earl  Corn* 
4vallls. 

<  The  number  Of  the  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  aAion  at  thjc 
Cowpens,  amounted  to  near  three  hundred  on  both  iides,  officers  and 
men  inclufive:  this  lo(s  was  almoft  equally  (hared ;  but  the  Americans 
look  two  pieces  of  caunon,  the  colours  of  the  feventh  regiment,  and 
near  four  hundred  prifoners.' 

To  this  narrative,  which  is  not  deficient  in  artifice,  our 
author  adds  two  obfervatiom,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
vindicate  his  own  condu£l  with  regard  to  the  unhappy  iffue 
of  this  engagement,  and  imputes  the  blame  of  the  overthrow 
iat  Cowpens  to  the  total  mifbehaviour  of  the  troops,  and  to 
the  failure  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  arriving  at  a  concerted 
point,  and  weakening  the  force  of  the  enemy  by  co-operative 
movements.  But  an  author,  who  ferved  in  the  campaigns 
1780  and  1781,  and  who  has  written  "  Striftures  on  Colonel 
Tarleton's  jdiftory,"  has  expofed  the  futility  of  his  vindica- 
tion *.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Ramfay  on  the  event  of  this 
engagement  is  worthy  of  attention :  '*  Lieutenant-Colonel 
«*  Tarleton  had  hitherto  acquired  diftinguifhed  reputation ; 
**  but  he  wa$  greatly  indebted  for  his  military  fame  to  good 
<<  fortune  and  accident.  In  all  his  previous  engagements  he 
<<  either  had  the  advantage  iof  furprifing  an  incautious 
«  enemy  J  of  attacking  them  when  pariic-ftruck  after  re- 
««  cent  defeats ;  or  of  being  oppofed  to  undifciplined  mi- 
*«  litia.  He  had  gathered  no  laurels  by  hard  fighting  againft 
«*  an  equal  force;  hisrepulfe  on  this  occalion  (Cowpens) 
«  did  more  effential  injury  to  the  Britifli  intereft  than  was 
«<  compenfated  by  all  his  victories.  Tarleton's  defeat  was 
««  the  firft  link,  in  a  grand  chain  of  caufes,  which  finally 
«<  drew  down  ruin,  both  in  North  and  South -Carolina,  oa 
««  the  royal  intereft  f*" 

Upoa  the  whole,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Csrmpaigns  in 
America  of  1780  and  1781"  is  written  with  uncommon  fpirit 
and  elegance  for  a  temporary  produftion,  fuch  as  this  un- 
doubtedly will  prove.  JBut  the  author  is  too  much  the  hero 
of  his  oWn  tale,  and  brings  his  own  figure  too  often  into  the 
foreground  of  the  pifture.  In  the  hiftory  of  events  fo  recent 
and  lb  important.  Colonel  Tarleton  might  have  reflefled 
that  there  were  many  military  critics  to  dilpute  his  pretendei 
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merits,  and  controvert  his  fuppofed  fads.  Both  worlds  in- 
deed have  given  their  evidence  againft  him  ;  the  hiftorians 
of  America,  as  well  as  of  Britain,  contradifl:  his  rafh  narra- 
tive, and  his  unbliiftiing  aflertions.  His  attacks  on  Lord 
Cornwallis,  malignant,  though  •  concea^edj^  will  fall  tp  the. 
ground.  That  general  was  not  without  defers  ;  but  one  cjf 
the  chief  of  thefe  was  his  partiality  for  Colonel  Tarleton  ;  a 
partiality  which  was  equally  offenfive  tp  th^  RngUfh  and  to 
the  loyal  Americans. 

As  the  compiler  of  a  quarto  volume,  our  author  pojOTefles 
no  fmall  ihare  of  difcernment.  He  has  republiflied  in  bis 
appendix  three  letters  from  Lord  Rawdon,  three  letters  front 
General  Green,  one  from  Colonel  Stuart,  one  from  Colonel 
Balfour,  and  another  from  General  Marion,  which  are  well 
known  in  this  country.  The  ej^trads  from  the  Remem- 
brancer and  the  Annual  Regifter  forni  alfo  a  copious  part  of 
this  colleftion'j  as  if  thecompofer  had  fuppofed  that  a  great 
volume  neceffarily  indicates  a  great  author.  The  ftyle  ani 
manner  of  Julius  Cefar  in  his  Commentaries,  which  is  imi-. 
tated  in  this  produftion,  is  amufing  at  firft,  but  afterwards 
becomes  offenfive  and  difgufting.  There  is  a  remarkably 
difference  between  a  hero  and  a  mere  adventurer;  and  Alex^ 
ander  the  GJreat  ought  never  to  be  confounded  with  Alexandeif 
the  Copperfmith,  '     .... 
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Art.  II.  StriSlures  on  Lieutenant- Colonel  TarletorCs  "  Hiftoty. 
«'  of  the  Campaigns  of  i^/ So  and  1781  in  the  Southern  Pro:' 
vinces  of  North- America"  therein  military  Qhcira3,ers  and, 
Corps  are  vindicated  frQm  injurious  Afperjioni^  and  feveral 
important.  Tranfa^ions  placed  in  their^  proper  Point  of  Vieiv.^ 
In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  Roderick  Mackenzie^ 
late  Lieutenant  in  the  Seventy-firji  Regiment.  To  which  it 
addedy  a  Detail  of  the  Siege  of  Ninety  Six^  and  the  Recapture 
^  the  I/land  of  New-Providence,  8vq.  4s,  boards,  faulder, 
London,  1707. 

» _  

'pR  ANCISCO  Lopez  de  Gomar»,  th^  domefHc  chaplaia 
*  of  Coirtez,  publifhed  in  1554  a  Chronicle  of  New  Spain, 
the  chief  bbjeft  of  which  was  to  celebrate  the  exploits,  and 
magnify  the  merits,  of  his  patron.  Wh^n  Bernal  Diaz  dej[ 
Caftillo  found,  on  the  perufal  of  the  work,  that  neither  he 
Jiimftif  nor  niany  of  his  fellow- foldiers  were  once  mentioned, 
fcy  Gomara,  but  that  the  fame  of  all  their  explbits  was  af^ 
cribed  to  Cortez,  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold  of  his  pen 
with  indignation,  aii^  compofed  his  true  hiftory  of  the 
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ponqueft  of  New  Spain,  in  which  he  does  jufticc  to  himfelf 
and  his  brave  afTociates,  Although  be  poiTeiTes  no  remark*^ 
flble  Ikill  in  compofition,  and  writer  more  like  a  fpldier 
thap  a  fchoiar,  yet^  as  he  relates  tranfaftions  of  which  he 
ivas  a  witneis,  and  in  which  he  performed  a  confiderabla 
part,  his  accounts  bear  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and 
are  accompanied  with  fuch  a  pleafant  naivete,  and  fuch  in-« 
terelling  details,  as  render  his  book  one  of  the  moft  iingular 
and  curious  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  In  liko . 
manner  Mr.  Mackenzie,  (the  author  of  the  work*before  us) 
who  ferved  in  ^,ord  Cornwallis*s  army,  and  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Cowpens,  ftruck  with  the  many  errossand 
mifrepreicntations  contained  in  Tarleton's  hiilory^  has  feized 
%he  pen  of  retribution,  and,  with  a  manly  fpirit  of  truth, 
has  detefled  the  fallacy  of  the  vain-rglorious  journalift,  vin* 
dicated  the  iiyqred  honour  of  his  countrymen,  and  rendered, 
juftice  to  fome  of  the  firft  charaflers  in  the  Britifli  army* 
Colonel  Tarleton's  memoirs  have  been  read  with  an  avidity- 
proportionate  to  the  ideas  6nce  formed  of  his  military  ta- 
lents; and,  as  the  public  has  been  deceived  by  confummate 
artifice,  it  became  neceflary  to  deleft  the  fophiftry  which 
produced  the  deception.  After  having  cxpofed  Colonel 
Tarleton'^  erroneous  ftatement  of  the  confequences  which 
refulted  from  the  fuccefsful  defence  of  Savannah,  Mr.  Mac* 
kenzi^  attack^  him  in  one  x>f  the  leading  principles  of  hil| 
book: 

<  It  18  generally  admitted,  that  the  love  of  hmc  is,  or  ought  to  be^ 
the  ruling  paffion  of  tvery  foldier;  and  perhaps  it  has,  in  ^  greater  or 
lefs  degree,  had  a  manifeft  influence  in  impelling  this  order  of  men  to' 
glorious  anions,  from  a  Leonidas  at  Thermopyhe  to  our  immortal 
Wolfe  at  the  Height9  of  Abrahai;n.  Qf  this  the  Corfican  chief  Paoli^ 
^hen  defending  his  native  ifland  from  the  attacks  of  a  mercenary  re- 
public, appeared  truly  fenfible :  '*  He  devifed  an  excellent  method  of 
promoting  bravery  among  his  countrymen.  He  wrote  a  circular  letter 
to  the  priefts  of  every  parifh  in  the  ifland^  defiring  a  lift  to  be  made  out 
of  all  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  No  inflitution  was  better  con« 
trived  |  it  might  be  adopted  by  every  nation,  as  it  would  give  double 
courage  to  foldiers,  who  would  have  their  fame  preferved,  and  at  the 
fame  time  leave  to  their  relatives  the  valuable  legacy  of  a  claim  to 
the  kindnefs  of  th^  ftate."  In  addition  to  this  firll  principle,  it  cer- 
tainly affords  a  melancholy  fatisfa£tion  to  find  in  the  page  of  hiftory 
that  juftice  is  done  to  the  memory  of  the  dead ;  it  mingles  fympathy 
with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  orphan ;  it  may  encourage  future  fol- 
diers  to  emulate  the  anions  of  their  predeceflbrs,  whofe  lives  may 
have  been  facrificed  in  the  fervice  of  their  country ;  it  alfo  gives  to  the 
relations  of  thefe  brave  men  that  claim  to  the  kindnefs  of  the  ftate 
which  the  Corfican  hiftorian  has  defcribed.  Liberal  minds  only  are 
mfluenced  by  thefe  exalted  B^xims,   fiat  let  us  confider  the  light  ia 

which 
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mhkk  ibty  kave  been  viewed  by  the  joumalift  of  the  Southern  Anc* 
nc»n  campaigns/ 

Thefe  obfervations  do  equal  honour  to  the  underftanding 
aitd  the  heart  of  our  author.  But  what  has  been  the  conduct 
of  Colonel  Tarleton  as  a  hiftorian  ?  Dazzled  with  his  own 
merit,  and  having  hi«  attention  entirely  abforbed  with  his 
own  exploits,  he  endeavours  to^  caft  a  (hade  over  thoie  of 
•thers.  He  has  paffed  over  in  filence  fome  of  the  moft  dif- 
linguilhed  examples  of  bravery  in  the  campaigns  which  he 
lecords,  and  has  not  even  mentioned  the  glorious  death  of 
many  gallant  officers  who  fell  in  the  caufe  of  their  country.' 
He  baa  been  equally  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  many  Ame- 
rican loyalifls;  men  of  incorruptible  integrity  and  undaunted 
valour,  who  facrificed  their  private  intereft  to  public  good  j 
»nd  who,  though  they  knew  that  the  peace  of  their  families 
was  dcitroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  fought  and  Wed  with 
a  manly  fpirit,  and  maintained  their  allegiance  to  their  lateft 
moments. 

No  charge  of  omiffion,  howeyer,  can  be  brought  againft 
hita  in  relating  his  own  atchievements,  and  the  adventures 
cf  hie  corps.  Every  horfe  that,  iickened  or  died  makes  a 
figure  in  his  journal.  In  p.  17  we  find  ♦<  five  .horfss  killed 
^  and  wounded.^  Page  20,  **  the  Britifli  dragoons  lofl  two 
^  men  and  four  horfes ;  and  the  fame  evening  twenty  k^r/es 
#•  expired  with  fatigue/'  Fage  30, «  t&irty-cnie  kor/es  killed 
♦*  and  wounded,"  Page  115,  *<  twenty  horfes  were  killed 
**  and  wounded/'  Page  180,  *<  with  thirty  A^r/i|- killed  sKid 
^  wounded.**  Page  226,.  «  twenty  kor/es  fcU.**  PsgC  387^ 
U'  th^ree  men  woumled,  and  a  few  mrfos.'' 

An  author  befloWing  a  fuperior  attention  to  the  wounds 
and  death  of  horfes  belc»iging'  to  his  owii  corps  to  the  fall  of 
OFFICERS  of  equal  or  fuperior  merit  to  himfelf,  prefents 
us  with  the  idea  of  a  YalioQ  writing  the  hiftory  of  thf 
llouhhnyms. 

The  errors  which  Colonel  Tarleton  comniitted  at  the  un«» 
fortunate  engagement  at  Cowpens,  and  which  feem  to  de-^ 
dde  his  mihtary  cbara£ler,'are  judicioufly  pointed  out  by 
l^lr.  Mackenzie ; 

•  Thcfirft  error  in  judgment  to  be  imputed  to  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Tarleton,  on  the  caomiiig  of  the  17th  of  January  1781,  is,  the  not 
Italthig  his  troopfr  before  he  eiigaged  the  enemy.  Had  he  done  {o,  it 
was  evident  that  the  foUowing  advantages  would  have  been  tfie  refalt 
#f  kis  condu^ :  General  Morgan^s  force  and  fituation  m'^ght  have 
Veen  difttn^ly  viewed  under  cover  of  a  very  fuperior  cavaify ;  the 
^iti(h  infantiy,  fatigued  with  rapid  marches,  day  and  night,  for  £>me 
tifRe  |>aft,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  might  have  had  reft  and 
fifrcibinent ;  a  d€«ach«nent  from  the  feveral  corps  left   with  the 
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b^gg^ge»  together  with  battmen  and  officers  fervants,  wooM  hav« 
bad  time  to  come  up  and  join  in  the  adion.  The  anillery  all  thia 
time  might  have  been  playing  upon  the  eneioy^s  front,  or  either 
flank)  without^  riik  or  inudt ;  the  commandants  of  regiments.  Majors 
M< Arthur  and  Newmarfb,  oiHcers  who  held  commifljons  long  before 
oar  author  was  born,  and  who  had  reputations  to  this  day  unimpeached« 
plight  have  been  confulted ;  and,  not  to  dwell  on  the  enumeration  of 
all  the  advantages  which  wopld  have  accrued  from  fo  judicious  a  de** 
lay,  time  would  have  been  given  for  the  approach  of  Earl  Comwallis 
(0  the  preconcerted  pointy  for  the  attainment  of  which  h^  has  been  f^ 
inuch  and  fo  unjuftly  cenfured.  '  ' 

*  The  fecond  error  was,  the  anofEcer-)ike  impetuofity  of  direfting 
the  line  to  advance  before  it  was  properly  formed,  and  before  the  je* 
ferve  had  taken  it^  ground;  in  confequ^nce  of  which,  as  roighl 
have  beqn  exp66tedy  the  attack  was  premature,  confpfed,  and  irrei' 
jgular. 

'  The  third  error  in  this  ruinous  bufinefs  was,*  the  omiffion  of  gir^ 
ing  difcretional  powers  to  that  judicious  veteran  M^  Aithur  to  advance 
with  the  referve  at  the  time  that  the  £:ont  line  was  in  porfuit  of  the 
piilitia*  by  which  means  the  connedUpn,  lb  nece^ry  to  troops  engaged 
\ck  the  field,  was  not  preferved* 

'  His  fourth  error  was,  ordering  Captain  Ogilvie,  with  a  troop,  coin 
fitting  of  no  more  than  forty  men,  to  charge  before  any  imprelBoa 
Was  made  on  the  continentals^  and  before  Waihington^s  cavalry  had 
l)ecn  engaged.' 

*  The  next,  and  the  mod  dellrudlive,  for  I  will  not  pretend  to  fol^ 
}ow  him  through  all  his  errors^  was,  in  not  bringing  up  a  column  of 
eavalry,  and  completing  the  rente,  which,  by  his  own  acknowledge^ 
ynent,  had  commenced  through  the  whole  American  infantry.' 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  <*  Striftures"  are  in  "the  true  Ijplrit 
of  military  criticifm.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  drawn  his  pen,  as 
he  did  his  fword,  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  has 
vindicated  eminent  names  that  had  been  injured  by  mliire- 
prefentation.  To  render  juftice  to  great  charafters  that 
have  fufFered  from  oblocjuy  or  detraftion,  is  to  partake  of 
their  glory ;  to  refcue  honourable  atchievements  from  obli^ 
vion,  and'  place  them  in  the  faireft  light,  is  next  to  th(> 
praife  of  performing  them.  ^ 

Our  author  modeftly  apologizes  for  his  ftyle,  and  informs 
the  reader  that  he  is  not  to  expeft  elegant  or  poliihed  diftion, 
Plain  obfervations,  deduced  from  fuch  ftubborn  fa£^s  as  im- 
prefs  the  mind  with  conviSion,  ftand  in  need  of  no  rhe- 
torical ornaments.  But  in  truth  his  compofition  requires  no 
apology ;  and,  notwithftanding  fome  incorredl  cxprefEbns, 
is  manly,  nervous,  and  animated.  It  jpoflelTes  beauties 
^hich  rhetoric  cannot  confer,  the  noble  plainncfs  of  amiable 
fiRceritjr,  and  the  honeft  warmth  o(  undiffembled  probity. 
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To  thefe  Strifturea  are  fubjoiiied  **  A  Etetail  of  the  Siege 
/of  Ninety-Six,  and  an  Account  of  the  Recapture  of  New- 
providencc  j"  in  which  there  is  njuch  curious  and  important 


information » 


Akt.  III.  Comparative  RefleElions  on  the  pajl  andprefent  Po-f 
litical^  Commercial^  and  Civil  State  of  Great- Britain ;  'with 

'  Jme  Thoughts  concerning  Emigration.  By  Richard  Cham^ 
fiony  Efq.  late  D^put^  Paymajier-General  of  his  Majefty'f 
Forces^  and  Author  if  Conjiderations  on  the  Situation  of 
Great-Britain  with  Refpe£t  to  the  United  States  of4^erica^ 
8vo*  5Sp  tpards.    P^brett.    Lpi^don,  178^. 

THE  fubjefts  of  this  authpr's  inveftigatiort  are  of  great 
political  impprtance,  and  require  to  be  treated  with  tho 
vtiiK^  degree  of  difcernment,  impartiality,  and  candour, 
Tbcfe,  however,  are  qualifications  which,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  feem  not  evidently  applicable  to  the  writer  now  undeir 
confideration.  Mr.  Champion,  though  a  native,  we  believe^ 
of  this  country,  profeffes  an  almoft  enthufiaftic  attachment 
to  America,  which  he  had  long  been  defirous  of  vifiting.  It 
atppears  that,  immediately  oh'the  adminiftration  of  the  Lhike 
of  Portland  being  declared,  h^  fplicited  for  the  ftation  of 
Confui  to  the  V^^ited  States  of  America;  and  the  minifter 
put  into  his  hands  fome  papers  relative  to  the  Americai^ 
trade,  with  a  defire  to  have  his  fentiments  upon  them.  By 
the  difmiffion  of  ,the  Portland  adminiftration  his  fchemes 
proved  abortive^  and  next  year  Jie  retired  as  a  voluntary 
exile  to  thofe  States  which  he  lately  had  expefted  to  yifit  in 
an  official  capacity.  Hp  now,  if  we  miftake  not,  occupies 
3  diftinguifhed  ranjc  in  the  American  magiftracy  ;^  and  ii^ 
this'  fituation,  at  the  diliance  of  fonle  thoufand  miles,  we 
find  biro  arrogating  the  fagacity  of  deciding,  witb  unerring 
Judgment,  on  the  prefent  Itate  of  Gx*eat-Britain, 

The  iirft  objeft  of  Mr.  Champion's  Reflexions  Is  the  na- 
tional debt,  concerning  which  he  proceeds  in  the  common 
flyle  of  thofe  writers  who  view  it  in  the  moft  ominous 
^ght ;  and,  while  Jie  pretends  to  adhere  to  fadVs,  his  con- 
clufions  are  contradldled  by  experience.  In  the  year  1784, 
the  time  when  his  obfervations  are  dated,  he  confiders  a  de- 
4rreafe  of  the  national  revenue  as  an  event  extremely  pro- 
bable; but,  had  he  continued  his  inquiry  through  the  period 
fince  that  time,  he  might  have  been  convinced  that  therq 
was  region  for  changing  his  opinion  on  this  fubjed. 
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The  third  letter  contains  aft  account  of  what  the  author 
calls  the  new  fyftem  of  government  introduced  in  the  pr©- 
fent  reign ;  and  which  he  aiiirms  to  have  been  arAnged  ia 
the  family  of  the  late  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales.  la 
treating  or  this  part  of  hi^  fubjeft  Mr.  Champion  difcovers 
not  only  the  partiality  of  a  partizan,  but  the  prejudices  of 
an  opponent.  **  The  characleriftic  of  almoft  every  admi- 
**  niftration  under  this  reign,"  fays  he,  ^*  has  been  an  he- 
"  terogeneous  mixture  of  debility  and  infolence,  tyranny 
**  and  corruption.  Lord  Rox:kingham  and  the  Duke  q£ 
**  Portland,  who  governed,  during  the  very  fhort  period  of 
'*  their  adminiltration,  upon  the  old  fyflem,  are  the  onlj 
**  exceptions."  It  ought  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
the  time  when  the  author  made  thefe  obfervations  was  in 
Odober  1784.  What  his  fentiments  are  on  the  adminiftra- 
tion  fince  that  period  we  can  only  infer  from  a  knowledge  . 
of  his  political  attachments. 

In  a  fubfequent  letter  the  author  treats  of  the  coalition, 
the  motives  of  the  whig  leaders  in  forming  it,  and  the 
event  which  followed  it.  Mr.  Champion  feems  to  be  deeply 
tin6iured  with  all  the  prejudices  which  have  arifen  from  the 
antiquated  difcrimination  of  whi^s  and  torics  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  ^gacity  as  a  politician,  he  endeavours  ti» 
account  for  fafts  upon  principles  which  never  have  been 
evinced  by  any  uniform  fyfter^  of  public  conduft.  He  is, 
however,  more  confiftent  in  prejudice  than  in  opinion  ;  and 
^  when  fie  urges  the  neceffity  of  vetting  the  adrainiftration  of 
government  in  an^able  and  vigorous  minifter,  he  is  at  great 
pains  in  difplaying  the  talents  of  the  perfon  whom  alone  he , 
thinks  qualified  for  the  ftation.  He  has  the  modefty  not  to 
name  tbeobjedt  of  his  predilection ;  but,  from  the  declama- 
tory defcription  which  he  exhibits,  it  can  be  applied  to  no 
other  than  Mr.  F— x. 

Mr.  Champion  afterwards  confiders  the  ftate  of  the  com- 
merce of  Great-Britain  before  the  war,  and  fince  the  peace ; 
I  the  former  and  the  prefent  manners  of  the  people  of  Great- 
Britain^  with  a  comparifon  of  the  manners  of  Rome  and 
London.  .  The  whole  of  the  reprefentation,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, is  unfavourable  to  this  country,  which  the  author 
profefles  to  regard  as  a  nation  devoted  to  ruin.  Affuming, 
at  laft,  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  he  admonilhes  his  country-- 
men  of  their  danger ;  and,  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  of 
cfcaping  the  dreadful  evils  which  wait  them,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing information:  ♦<  The  remedy  is  emigration;  the  road, 
"  America/* 
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As  a  fpecimen  of  this  author's  ftyle  and  manner  we  Aalf 
prefent  oyr  readers  with  an  t%ttzSt  from  the  only  part  of 
the  work  which  is  not  disfigured  with  political  prejudice^ : 

*  A  defcription  of  our  riches  is  a  glorious  but  dangerous  exhibition* 
The  grandeur  of  our  plate,  the  fparkling  of  our  jewels,  the  gaudr 
ikew  of  our  equipages,  the  iilver  decorations  of  our  borfes,  the  fplen- 
dour  of  our  public  places,  our  highly-finilhed  and  coftly  houfes,  and 
the  luxurious  elegance  of  our  tables,  all  proclaim  the  magnificence,  of 
the  fubjeds  of  Britain.  The  buftle  in  our  ftreets,  the  abundance  of 
oar  wealthi  and  the  taile  with  which  it  is  difplayed  in  our  ihops,  muft 
flrike  a  Granger  with  aftoniihment ;  and^  ^ould  he  e^ter  into  the 
iMufes  of  the  middling  fort  of  people,  he  muA  view  with  equal  ad-» 
miration  tbe  apparendy  rich  fideboard  of  plate^  the  beautiful  furniture^ 
and  the  plentiful  and  expeniive  difhes  which  fmoke  upon  the  tables 
The  whole  is  attended  with  an  enjoyment  of  comfort  unknown  to  other 
countries, 

*  This  magni^cence,  and  this  appearance  of  comfort,  ffill  remain^ 
notwithiianding  all  that  we  have  fuifered :  and,  in  point  of  fhew^ 
tiitf  even  exceed  thofe  times  in  which  the  wealth  of  nations  poured  in 
upon  us,  and  enabled  us  to  purchafe  them.  ^  Strangers,  therefore,  wha 
only  view  the  geaeral  fituation  of  the  £ng)i(h,  pronounce  them  to  b« 
<he  richeft  and  happiell  people  in  the  univerfe ;  but  thofe  who  have  a 
more  perfedi  knowledge  of  the  country,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
springs  of  the  government,  the  extent  of  its  revenues,  and  the  prefenc 
adlual  relources  of  the  Hate,  find  all  thefe  appearances  to  be  merely 
fnperficial.  They  are  made  by  the  gentleman  upon  the  ftrength  of 
an  eftate,  tbe  greater  part  of  which  is  already  feized  upon  by  the 
jmcrcikf^  fangs  of  the  monied  man.  They  are  made  by  the  merchants 
and  tradefmen  upon  the  ib'ength  ai  the  debts  due  to  them  upon  their 
books,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  will  for  ever  remain  there. 

*  England  has  been  a  rich  and  happy  country.  She  is  capable  of 
affording  the -higheft  enjoymeots;  but,  alas!  (he  was  not  fenfible  of 
the  excellence  of  her  condition.  Like  a  fro  ward  child,  fhe  has  been 
fpoikd  by  indulgence;  a  felf-devoted  facrifice  to  her  pride  and. ilU 
humour,  ihe  has  been  herfelf  the  murderer  of  her  reputation,  the  mur- 
derer of  her  peace* 

*  Thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of  luxury.  Increafing  the  dc* 
£res  of  a  people,  they  make  them  lefs  fcrupulpus  of  obtaining  them. 
The  foldier,  who  had  been  plundered  of  his  money,  fought  bravely, 
and  received  from -his  general  praife  and  reward  ;  but  the  recovery  of 
his  money  gave  him  other  defires  than  thofe  which  had  animated  him 
to  adion  'I  he  glory  of  his  country  was  n6  longer  his  objc£V ;  and 
when  a  poll  of  danger  was  afiigned  him,  he  replied,  <*  General,  I  have 
found  my  purfe." 

*  This  great  and  afloniftiing  difplay  of  wealth  recals  f^rongly  to  oar 
xecolledtion  the  latter  days  of  ancient  Rome.  Tlvere  is,  however, 
this  difference  between  us  and  that  famous  people ;  the  chara^er  of 
the  Romans  was  more  ianguinary  than  the  modern  Eucopeaas ;  their 
mode  of  life  yet  more  diflblute.  This  fanguinary  temper  arofe  not 
9aly  from  the  fpirit  gf  conqueli;,  which  familiarifed  their  citizens  to 
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ftenesof  blood»  but  from  their  having  no  other  dttcndftnts  oa  th^ 
perfons,  or  laboure|r<3  upon  their  lands,  than  flaves,  which  mado 
their  habits^  of  life  harfli  aftd  auftere.  Their  diflblute  manners  were 
occafloned  by  the  pofleffion  of  vaft  dominions,  comprehending  al« 
moft  the  wh<Ae  of  die  then  known  world,  which  contained  all  kinds 
of  abundant  produ^ions  that  could  amufe  the  eye,  gratify  the  ear^ 
or  indulge  the  tafte.  Thefe,  as  the  inhabitants  of  th^  provinces  v^ere 
kept  in  a  date  of  fevere  fubje^on,  filled  Rome  with  every  fpectes  of 
luxury,  producing  an  unbounded  licentioufnefs  too  powerful  for  the 
laws  to  refb-ain. 

*  Inattentive  as  we  are  to  <the  duties  which  our  religion  ihcni« 
cates,  the  mildnefs  of  Chrifiianity  has  at  length  abolifhed  thefe  har ft 
and  fanguinary  cuftoms,  and  has  produced  habits  amoiigft  u^  whicli 
render  as  lefs  corrupt  in  our  manners,  and  lefs  cruel  in  our  difpoli* 
tions.  Thefe  habits  having  been  thus  efFe<fled,  flavery  has  been  ge- 
nerally abolifhed  in  Europe,  the  rigour  of  war  has  been  foftened,  the 
communication  between  nation  and  nation  made  eafy,  and  our  maa- 
ners  in  general  confequently  more  fbcial. 

^  I  may  perhaps  be  charged  with  mifreprefentation  when  I  fpeafc 
of  the  abolition  of  flavery,  and  that  this  great  and  beneficial  change 
in  oar  manners  has  been  effeded  by  Chriftianity,  fince  there  are 
Chriilians  who  are  flill  in  the  pradice  of  this  horrid  cuilom.  I  caft 
Only  fay,  I  am  forry  that  there  are  fuch.  But  I  did  not  mean  to  mif« 
reprefent ;  1  fpoke  generally  of  the  Chriflians  of  £urope.  I  ihould 
feel  the  higbell  gratification  could  I  fay  the  fame  of  the  Cbriitians  of 
America. 

'  *  But  though  the  Chrifiians  of  our  days  have  Arrived  at  a  high 
pitch  of  kxury  by  more  gentle  means  than  the  Romans,  chiefly  by 
thofe  of  commerce,  yet  our  inordinate  defires,  our  unbridled  licen- 
tioufnefs, have  been  introduced'  in  the  fame  manner,  and  upon  the 
fame  principles.  The  provinces  from  whence  the  luxuries  of  Rome 
were  tniottght  groaned  under  their  government.  The  EaftJndies, 
from  whence  our  luxuries  have  arifen,  groan  under  a  Chrifliaa,  and 
that  of  a  Britifli  government.  The  right  to  each  is  founded  upoa 
the  fame  ground,  that  of  conquefl :  not  nierely  of  conquefl;  there 
might  then  have  been  feme  humanity,  but  of  ferocious  conqueft, 

*  Whatever  was  the  caufe^  nearly  the  fame  elFeds  have  been  pro* 
duced.  London  is  now  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  refpedl  to  her 
defence^  as  Rome  was  at  the  time  of  her  fall.  In  defcribing  the 
one,  I  vtry  nearly  defcribe?  the  other.' 

All  the  letters  in  thiscoUeftion  were  written  at  lea,  during 
Mr.  Champion's  voyage  from  Britain  to  America,  in  the 
year  1784,  Admitting,  therefore,  that,  they  even  contain 
a  juft  rep^-efentation  ot  the  flate  of  Great-Britain  at  that  pe- 
riod, which,  we  think  they  da  not,  the  author's  account  is 
fb  diiUmilar,  as  well  as  ftrongly  marked  with  the  fpirit  of 
party,  as  to  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  fituation 
of  this  country.  His  obfervations  are  antiquated,  and  his 
iyftematical  principle$\)f  government  fuch  as  ought  likewife 

to 
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to  be  exploded  by  all  political  inquirers  who  are  hot  in^* 
fiuenced  by  vulgar  prejudices,  which  have  too  long  continued 
to  difgrace  the  underftanding  of  the  nation. 

Art.  IV.    A  Provinciat  Glojary^  tvith  a  Collect  ton  of  heat  . 
Proverbs  and  popular  Superftitions.    By  Franch  Grofe^  Efy. 
F.A.S.    8vo.  js*  boards.    Hooper.    London,  1787. 

CfHB  ^!f  rf  ^W  wordi  18  mentioned,  both  by  Cicero  arid 
-^  Quintilian,  as  one  of  the  fources  from  which  the  orna- 
itients  of  ilyle  may  be  drawn.  Their  approbation  of  this 
praftice  is  grounded,  as  ufual,  on  the  authorities  of  fucceff- 
ful  orators  and  poets ;  for  philofophy  was  not  then  intro- 
duced into  criticifm.  The  reafoii  df  the  rule,  however,  is  . 
no  difficult  dlfcovery.  Vernacular  terms  and  phrafes  which 
have  "  the  ilamp  of  antiquity  upon  them,"  are  received  by 
the  mind  without  hefitation  or  doubt,  like  old  acquaintances 
after  long  abfence ;  and  having  been  the  firil  figns  of  our 
ideas,  they  ftill  excite  thofe  ideas  with  more  facility  and 
energy  than 'Other  terms  more  recently  adopted,  and  of 
more  fafhionable  ufe.  Accordingly  the  greateft  poets,  from 
the  impulfe  of  nature  doubtlefs,  have  taken  copious  fuppliei 
from  this  fource.  Homer  flies  through  all  the  Grecian  dia- 
lers with  unbounded  licenfe.  Virgil,  more  corredl,  (more. 
tame,  perhaps)  yet  ventures  at  times  to  adopt  the  expref-  | 

fions  of  Ennius.  In  our  own  country,  Spenfer,  Shakefpeare, 
and  Milton,  are  remarkable  for  the  iame  pra^ice ;  to  fuch 
a  degree,  indeed,  that  many  of  their  divineft  drains  are  not 
underflood  by  readers' of  mere  modern  Engliih. 
♦  Later  writers  feave  taken  a  different  route*  Abandoning 
the  ftudy  of  our  own  venerable  clailic%  and  ignorant  of  the 
rich  ftores  of  expreffion  which  our  own  language  contains, 
they  have  dreamed  of  adding  to  its  copioufnels,  and  im- 

J)rovirig  the  harmony  of  its  cadence,  by  the  introduftion  of 
ong  lumbering  compounds  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
This  is  unnatural,  and  therefore  cannot  laft.  Precifion  and 
energy  are  inhnitely  more  valuable  than  fmoothneis  and 
flow  of  found.  The  one  may  be  compared  to  thofe  villas 
in  the  Grecian  ftyle  which  our  'fquires  of  improved  tafte 
creft ;'  neat,  elegant,  and  well  enough  for  the  *«  piping 
*>  times  of  peace;"  the  other,  to  the  Gothic  towers  and  | 

ponderous  t;>att]ements  wherein  their  forefathers  dwelt ;  Te- 
nure, ftrong,  fublime,  and  awful,  defying  alike  the  attacks^ 
of  the  foe  and  the  tcmpefts  of  the  i^v. 

Signa 
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Signs  begin  to  appear,  (and  we  hail  their  appearance^ 
portending  the  total  extindion  of  the  finical  and  lexiphanic 
llyle.     To  accelerate  an  eVent  fo  defirable,  the  ftudy  of 
our  earlier  clafCcs  ought  to  be  recommended,  and  every  1 
poflible  method  taken  to  render  that  ftudy  as  eafy  as  it  will 
be  found  entertaining  and  ufeful.     Inr  this  view  the  work 
of  Mr.  Grofe,  now  before  us,  deferves  conliderable  appro- 
bation.    Though  neither  full  nor  acciirate,  it  is  a  laudable 
beginning,  which  may  be  improved.    In  one  divifion  of  his 
provincial  explanations  he  appears  to  us  frequently  erro- 
neous; and  we  dread  left  readers,  equally  familiar  with  the 
other  divifions,  Ihould  find  the.  fame  cauie  of  complaint. 

The  Gloffary  is  followed  by  a  Colleftion  of  local  Pro- 
verbs, to  which  is  fubjoined  an  account  of  fome  Popular 
Superftitions.  This  laft  is  by  much  too  hurried  and  brief. 
A  fubjeft  which  exhibits  the  human  mind  in  fome  of  its 
ftrangeft  vagaries,  muft  be  always  interefting;  and  Mr  .Grofe 
ieems  abundantly  qualified  to  have  treated  it  more  at  large. 
We  (hall  feledlliis  account  of  the  fecond-fight,  about  which 
fo  much  has  been  faid  by  Dr.  Johnion,  his  friends,  and  his 
enemies : 

<  The  fecond -light  is  fo  called  from  its  being  a  fupplemental  fa-' 
culty  of  fight,  added  to  that  of  common  vifion,  whereby  certain  ap- 
pearances, predidive  of  future  events,  prefent  themfelves  fuddenly 
and  fpontaneoufly  before  perfons  fo  gifted,  without  any  endeavour  or 
defire  on  their  part  to  fee  them. 

*  Accounts  differ  much  refpeAing  this  faculty }  fome  make  it  he« 
reditary,  which  is  denied  by  others.  The  fame  difference  arifes  re- 
fpediing  the  power  of  communicating  it.  But,  according  to  an 
account  from  a  gendeman  at  Straths-pay  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  ,fome  of  the 
feers  acknowledged  the  poffibility  of  teaching  it.  This  gift,  or  faculty^ 
is  in  general  rather  troublefome  than  agreeable  to  the  pofle/Tort  of 
It,  who  are  chiefly  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  thofe  of  the  Wellern  lAes,  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  of 
Ireland.  The  account  fent  to  Mr.  Aubrey  fays,  "  In  the  Ifle  of 
Sky,  efpecially  before  the  goipel  came  thither,  feveral  families  had 
it  by  fucceifion,  defcending  from  parents  to  children;  and  as  yet 
there  are  many  that  have  it  that  way  ;  and  the  only  way  to  be  irttA 
from  it  is,  when  a  woman  hath  it  herfelf^  and  is  married  to  a  man 
that  hath  it  alfo,  if,  in  the  very  adt  of  delivery,  upon  the  fird  fight 
of  the  child^s  head,  it  be  bapdzed,  the  fame  is  free  from  it ;  if  not, 
he  hath  it  all  his  hfe." 

<  Thefe  vifions  are  not  confined  to  folemn  or  important  events* 
The  future  vifit  of  a  mountebank,  or  piper  >  a  plentiful  draught  of  . 
fiih ;  the  arrival  of  common  travellers ;  or,  if  pofiible,  fUll  more  trifling 
matters  than  thefe  are  forefeen  by  the  feers. 

*  Not  oi|]y  aged  men  and  women  have  the  fecond-fight,  but  alfo 
children,  horfes,  and  cows.    Children  endowed  with  that  faculty 
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manifeft  it  by  crying  aloud  at  the  very  time  that  a  corpfe  appears  t6 
a  fcer  ;  of  this  many  inftaticcs  could  be  given.     That  horfes  poffefs 
it  is  likewife  plain,  from  their  violent  and  fudden  ftarting  when  their 
lidcr,  or  a  feer  in  company  with  him,  fees  a  vifion  of  any  kind,  by 
night  or  5y  day.     It  is  obfervable  of  a  horfc,  that  he  will  not  go 
forwards  towards  the  apparition,  but  mufl  be  led  round,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  common  road ;  his  terror  is  «vident  from  his  be- 
coming all  over  in  a  profufe  fweat,  although  quite  cool  a  moment 
before.     Balaam's  afs  feems  to  have  poiTeiTed  this  power,  or  faculty  ; 
and  perhaps  what  we  improperly  ftyle  a  ftartlifli  horfe,  may  be  one 
who  has  the  gift  of  the  fecond-iight.    That  cows  have  the  fecond- 
iight  is  proved  by  the  following  circumflance :  If  a  woman,  whilO; 
milking  a  cow,  happen  to  have  a  vifion  of  that  kind,  the  cow  ruas 
•  away  in  a  great  fright  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  cannot,  for  fome  time» 
be  brought  to  ftand  quietly. 

*  To  judge  of  the  meaning  of  many  vifions,  or  the  time  in  which 
they  will  be  accomplilhed,  requires  obfervation  and  experience.  In 
general,  the  time  of  accomplifhment  bears  fome  relation  to  the 
time  of  the  day  in  which  they  are  feen.  Thas  vifions  feen  early  ia 
the  morning  (which  feldom  happens),  will  be  much  fooner  accom- 
plilhed than  thofe  appearing  at  noon  ;  and  thofe  feen  at  noon  will 
take  place  in  a  much  Ihorter  time  than  thofe  happening  at  night  ^ 
ffimetimbs  the  accomplifhbent  of  the  laft  does  not  fall  out  within  a 
^ear  or  more. , 

•  The  appearance  of' a  perfon  wrapt  in  a  (hroud  is,  in  general,  2l 
prbgnoftic  of  the  death  of  the  party.  The  time  when  it  will  happen, 
may  be  judged  from  the  height  it  reaches ;  for  if  it  be  not  feen  above 
the  middle,  death  is  not  to  be  expelled  for  a  year  or  more;  but 
when  the  fhroud  appears  clofed  about  the  head,  the  accomplifhment 
is  not  many  hours  diilant. 

*  If  in  a  vifion  a  woman  is  feen  ftanding  near  a  man*s  left  hand,  fhe 
will  become  his  wife ;  if  there  are  two  or  three  about  him,  he  will 
marry  them  all  in  fucccffion,  according  to  their  proximity,  A  fpark 
of  fire  falling  on  the  belly  of  a  Ji^iarried  woman,  predifts  her  deli- 
very of  a  dead  child ;  the  like  fpark,  falling  on  her  arm,  betokens 
Ihe  (hall  fhortly  carry  a  dead  child.  If  a  feat,  in  which  a  perfon  is 
fitting,  fuddenly  appears  empty,  although  he  hath  not  moved,  this 
is  a  certain  prefage  that  fuch  perfon  will  very  fhortly  die. 

•  Perfon  s  who  have  not  long  been  gifted  With  fecond- fight,  after 
feeing  a  vifion  without  doors,  on  coming  into  a  houfe,  and  approach- 
ing the  fire,  will  immediately  fall  into  a  fwoon.  All  thole  that  have 
the  fecond- fight  do  not  fee  thefe  apjicarances  at  the  fame  time  ;  but 
if  one  having  this  faculty /Jefignedly  touches  his  fellow  feer,  at  the 
inilant  that  a  vifion  appears  to  him,  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  feen  by 
both.      ^ 

*  During  the  appearance  of  a  vifion,  the  eyelids  of  fome  of  the 
feers  are  fo  erc6\ed  and  dilfended  that  they  cannot  clofe  them  other- 
wife  than  by  drawing  them  down  with  their  fingers,  or  by  employing 
Others  to  do  it  for  them.* 

Tl^efc, 
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Thefe,  indeed,  are  moft  contemptible  whimfies.  Yet 
*h«  credulity  of  the  Scottish  mountaineers  can  afibrd  u^ 
ihian  caufe  oi  exultation,  while  "  Mr,  P.  L.  ftudent  in 
**  aftrology,"  as  he  informs  us,  in  his  hand-bills,  "  ftil] 
^'  refides  in  Plumtree-Court,  St.  Giles's,  where  he  continues 
to  call  nativities,  and  refolve  lawful  queftions,  on  more 
liberal  principles  than  any  other  praditioner  of  that  fub-» 
•*  lime  fcience  in  Great-Britain.— Beware  of  ignorant 
«<  pretenders!*' 


I  <t*t'  »■ 


Art.  V.  An  AccGunt  of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  Event f 
of  the  War  between  the  Prujjians^  Aicftrians,  and  RuJJianfy 
from  1756  fe  1763  ;  and  a  Treat i/e  on  fever al  Branches  of 
the  Military  Art,  with  Plans  and  Maps.  Tranjlated  from 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  German  Original  of  f,  G.  Tieike,,by 
Captain  CCraufurd^  of  the  ^een*s  Regimerft  jf  Dragoon 
Guards^  and  Captain  R.  Craufurd,  on  the  Half  pay  Lift  of 
the  \o\ft  Regiment.    8vo.  6s.  boards,    Walter.     London^ 

.   1787- 

*'  T  A  guerre  en  tons  les  temps  fut  le  premier  des  arts^^  is  the 
-^-^  maxim  of  a  mallerly  author  who  has  written  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  will  hardly  be  controverted.  So  many  ideas  of 
dignity  are  conneSed  with  an  art  which  decides  the  fate  of 
mankind,'  and  preferves  their  fccurity  by  occafionally  dif- 
turbing  their  tranquillity,  that  nothing  fo  powerfully  rpufes 
the  feelings,  and  commands  the  admiration,  of  human  na- 
ture as  its  operations  and  econorhy.  The  changes  and  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  it  fince  its  origin^ 
form  a  fubjeft  full  of  curiofity,  and  worthy  of  inveltigation. 
Among  hunting  or  paftoral  tribes,  in  the  early  ftages  of  fo- 
ciety,  every  man  is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  hunter  or  a  fhep- 
lierd.  An  army  of  hunters  can  never  be  formidable,  as 
they  can  feldom  exceed  two  or  three  hundred  men.  An 
army  ef  fliepherds  may  often  be  fatal  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  as  they  fbmetimes  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred 
thoufand.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  an  In- 
dian war  ill  North- America  ;  or  more  dreadful  than  a  Tar- 
tar invafion  has  often  been  in  Afia,  and  once  in  Eurc^^. 
The  jwdgment  of  Thucycjides,  that  both  Europe  and  Alia 
could  not  refift  the  force  of  the  Scythians  united,  has  been 
verified  in  the  page  of  univerlal  hiftory. 

In  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  when  men  begin  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  a  different  arrangement  takes  place. 
Agriculture,  in  its  lovveft  ftate,  fuppoles  a  permanent  feti^ 
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tlement)  a  fixed  habitation »  which  cannot  be  forfaken  With-* 
out,  detriment  to  the  proprietor  or  poffeffori  When  a  na- 
tion of  huifbandmen,  therefore,  go  to  war,  the  men  of 
military  age,  amounting  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the 
community,  only  take  thfe  field.  As  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture can  be  performed  by  the  permanent  part  of  the  io^ 
ciety,  the  foldier  ferves  without  pay,  and  is  contented  with 
his  probable  /hare  of  booty  and  plunder.  In  ancient  Greece 
the  citizens  of  all  the  different  ftates  ferved  in  this  manner 
till  after  the  fecond  Perfian  war.  The  Roman  people  under 
their  kings,  and  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  went 
to  war  at  their  own  expence ;  it  was  not  till  the  fiege  of 
Vcii  that  pay  was  introduced  among  the  troops.  In  the 
feudal  monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  the  great  lords  and 
their  dependants  fought  the  battles  of  the  Ibvereign  without 
any  ftipend  or  pay. 

In  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  when  manufaAures  are 
cultivated,  and  the  art  of  war  becomes  an  intricate  and 
complicated  fciencc,  it  becomes  neceffary  that  they  who 
fcrve  in  war  ihould  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence. 
The  labours  of  the  mechanic  and  the  manufadlurer  muft  be 
totally  fufpended  during  his  abfence;  and  when  wars,  np 
longer  determined.as  formerly  by  a  fingle  engagement,  are 
protradled  through  feveral  different  campaigns,  it  becomes 
neceffary  that  the  ftate  ihould  defray  the  expences  of  the 
army.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  after  the  fecond  Ferfian 
war,  the  armies  of  Athens  were  compofed  of  mercenary 
troops.  From  the;(iege  of  Veii  the  armies  of  Rome  received 
pay  for  their  fervice  while  they  remained  in  the  field.  Un- 
der the  feudal  governments  the  military  fervice  of  the  barons 
.and  their  dependants,  after  a  certain  period,  was  univerfally 
exchanged  for  a  payment  in  money. 

In  this  change  of  Ibciety  a  ftate  may  provide  for  the 
public  defence,  either  by  a  militia  or  a  Itanding  army.  The 
former,  however  well-difciplined  or  exercifed,  muft  always 
be  inferior  to  the  latter,  not  only  in  the  manual  exercife,  but 
in  the  habit  of  ready  and  inftant  obedience,  which  arc  of 
much  importance  in  war. 

The  firft  ftanding  army  of  which  we  have  any  well- 
ajjthenticated  account,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His 
frequent  wars  with  the  Thracians,  lllyrians,  and  the  Greek 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  gradually  formed 
his  troops  to  the  exaft  difcipline  of  an  eftabliflied  military 
corps.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  republics  and  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  vi'hich  was  the  confequence  of  the  irrefiftible  fupe- 
.  jiority  which  a  ftanding  army  poffelfes  over  every  fort  of 
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fnilrtia,  is  one  of  the  firft  great  revolutions  in  the  world  of 
which  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftinft  or  circumftantial 
account.  The  fall  of  Carthage,  the  fall  of  Rome,  when  her 
armies,  degenerating  into  a  feeble  militia,  were  unable  to 
refift  the  militia  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  every  fubfc- 
tjuent  event  in  hiftory,  iUuftrate  and  confirm  the  pofition. 

The  Invention  of  fire-arms  and  of  artillery  has  intro* 
duced  another  revolution  in  the  military  world.  In  ancient 
times  opulent  and  civilifed  nations  found  it  difficult  to  de-^- 
fend  themfelves  againft  the  attacks  of  poor  and  barbarous 
nations.  In  modern  times  the  cafe  is  reverfed ;  opulent  and 
civilifed  nations  poffefs  a  fuperiority  over  the  barbarous; 
and  the  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  introduced  by  the  in- 
vention of  fire-arms,  has  contributed  to  a  greater  revolu-^ 
tion,  favourable  to  the  permanency  and  the  extent  of  ci*- 
vilifation. 

Notwithftanding  the  improvements  in  the  modern  mill-* 
tary  art,  founded  on  the  experience  and  Colleftive  wifdom  of 
pail  ages,  a  wide  field  is  ftill  open  to  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion. There  are  few,  and  only  a  few,  departments  in  civil 
fociety,  in  which  genius  is  indifpeniably  requilite  in  order 
to  make  a  figure,  or  to  approach  towards  perfeftion.  The 
ordinary  profeffions  of  life  can  be  filled  by  ordinary  men, 
who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  paft  experience  and  prefent  obferv*- 
ation.  But  to  form  a  great  poet,  a  great  philofopher,  or  a 
great  general,  that  combination  and  fplendour  of  talents 
which  we  call  genius,  is  effentially  neceffary.  It  was  owing 
to  this  afcendant,  not  of  the  planet  Mars  in  the  hour  of  his 
nativity,  but  of  intelleftual  illumination,  that  the  late  King 
of  Pruffia  made  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  and^gave 
a  new  code  of  military  rules  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Germany,  in  a  particular  manner,  has  continued  to  tread 
in  his  foQtlteps,  and  to  extend  his  progrels.  J.  G.  Tielke, 
whofe  work  is  now  the  fubjeft  of  our  review,  has  enlight-. 
ened  his  countrymen,  and  may  diiFufe  improvements  among 
the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  war  w^ich  broke  out  in  the  year  1756,  in  a  hiftorical 
point  of  view,  is  extremely  intereftihg  to  readers  in  general; 
and  a  detail  of  the  campaigns  is  replete  with  inftrudHort  fqr 
officers.  The  fi?  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Tielke  on  thi$  fuh» 
jeft,  of  which  the  firjft  only  is  tr^nflated,  form  a  complete 
treatife  on  every  branch  of  field  fortification,  combined  with, 
and  adapted  to,  the  principles  of  taftics.  The  volume  before 
us  contains  a  defcription  of  the  affair  of  Wlaxen,  with  re- 
marks on  the  pofition,  and  a  treatife  on  the  attack  and  dc- 
ft nee  of  unfortified  heights,  on  the  profits  of  pofitions,  ao4 
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the  placing  of  batteries  on  hilly  fituations,  with  plans.  la 
the  firft  feftion  our  author  gives  a  particular  and  detailed 
defcription  of  the  affair  of  Maxen ;  and,  after  his  own  ac- 
count, adds  the  Auitrian  relation,  that  of  the  army  of  the 
empire,  and  the  Pruflian. 

In  the  fecond  feftion  our  author  treats  of  the  profiles  of  a 
polition,  and  delineates  a  method  of  afcertaining  and  draw- 
ing them.  Profiles  may  be  taken  in  three  difl'erent  n^an- 
ners  :  i,  with  inftruments  ;  2.  by  pacing  ;  3.  a  coup  d'oeil. 
From  the  two  firft  we  can  give  no  cxtrath,  as  they  refer  to 
plates  and  figures.    The  laft  is  thus  defcribed  ; 

'  nirJ  Method. 

*  This  is  the  true  military  coup  d'ceil,  to  v^^hich  mod  of  the  good 
generals  have  been  indebted  for  their  reputation.     There  arc  fomc 
men  fo  happy  as  to  be  born,  as  it  were,  with  this  talent :  however, 
with,  the  generality  of  people,  the  attaining  any  degree  of  perfedion 
in  it  has  been  the  fruit  of  much  pains  and  praftice.     Thofe  who  are 
deftined  to  the  military  profeflion  (hould  begin  in  their  youth  to  en- 
deavour to  acquire  a  jutl  coup  d'ceil ;  and  they  can  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this  whenever  they  ride  or  walk  out.     For  inftance : 
you  fix  on  Tome  houfe,  tree,  hillock,  or  other  obje(fl,  and  gocfs  ho^ 
far  it  is  diftant  from  you ;  and  then  you  walk  ftraight  to  it,  count  the 
number  of  paces  you  take,  or  (if  you  know  exadly  th*e  number  of 
Aeps  you  m^ke  in  a  minute)  the  itumber  of  minutes  ^  and  by  com* 
paring  this  number  with  the  number  you  gueiTed  it  to  be,  the  diiFe- 
rence  (hews  you  how  much  you  have  been  miftaken.     In  the  begin- 
ning this'  difference  will  be  very  great ;  but  perfevere,  and  you  will  at 
length  not  fail  fifty  paces  in  a  thoufand,  and  your  eye  will  in  time  be- 
come fo  juft,  that,   without  previoufly  meafuring  or  pacing  .out  a 
pofition,  you  will  be  able  to  fay,  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty, 
Irom  fuch  a  point  to  fuch  another  are  fo  many  thoufatld  paces,  or 
fuch  a  number  of  battalions  would  have  room  to  form  on  that  fpace% 
When  an  officer  has  acquired  this  readinefs  in  judging  of  diihncesi^ 
and. of  the  relative  command  of  the  different  heights,  and  fuch  a 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  and  difadvancages  of  their  different 
profiles,  as  to  be  able  to  judge  at  once  whether  they  defend  each 
other  or  not,  and  what  fort  of  troops  or  artillery  are  proper  for  their 
attack  or  defence,  then,  and  no  fooner,  is  he  capable  of  reconnoitring 
a  country  with  real  advantage  ;  either,  if  commander  of  a  corps  or 
army,  to  chpofe  a  polition  in  it,  or,  if  in  an  inferior  (lation,  to  make 
a  juft  and  well-grounded  report  to  his  general.' 

*^  That  fome  men  are  born  with  this  talent,"  is  a  poetical 
rather  than  a  philofophical  expreffion,  Whoever  is  in  the 
leaft  degree  acquainted  with  optics  knows  that,  at  firft,  all 
obje£ls  appear  clofe  to  the  eye;  it  is  only  from  experience^ 
that  we  learn  to  judge  of  diftances,  1  know  from  meafure- 
jnent  that  a  field  contains^  fix  acres  j  another  field,  which 
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!>relents  a  fimllar  appearance  to  the  eye,  I  judge  to  be  of  the 
ame  fize.     The  method  which  Mr.TicIke  pr^fcribes  for  acr 
quiring  the  military  coup  d'aily  is  ju-ft  and  rational. 

To  this  ledtion  the  tranflators  fubjoin  a  method  of  their 
own  of  taking  profiles,  which  difplays  much  military  know- 
ledge and  acute  realbnlng. 

The  third  fe(Sion  contains  rules  for  the  attack  and  defence 
of  unfortified  heights.  It  requires  greater  abilities,  and  a 
3,  more  extenfive  knowledge  in  the  art  of  w^r,  to  conduft 
military  operations  in  a  mountainous  than  in  an  open 
chanipain  country.  In  the  former,  fuperiority  in  num'- 
bers  is  by  no  means  fo  decifive.  A  fmall  army  may  poll 
itfelf  fo  advantageoufly  as  to  render  an  attack  upon  it  im-r 
prafticable,  even  to  an  enemy  of  twice  its  ftrength.  It  i$ 
difliicult  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge,  and  form  a  juft 
idea,  of  a  hilly,  interfered  country.  Any  given  traft  pre- 
ients  itfelf  fo  differently  frontf  different  points,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  known  to  be  the  fame.  As  our  author  had  fhewn, 
in  his  Field  Engineer,  how  an  accurate  knowledge  of  thefe 
circumftances  is  to  be  gained,  and  in  what  manner  a  parti- 
cular pofition  and  its  environs  are  td  be  reconnoitred,  he  ' 
treats  here  of  the  method  of  employing  the  different  kinds 
of  troops  to  the  beft  advantage  in  hilly  fituations.  Thefe 
include,  I.  light  infantry;  2.  regular  infantry  of  the  line  ;  * 
3.  light  cavalry ;  4.  heavy  cavalry ;  5.  artillery. 

As  "  the  attack  of  heights  by  .light  infantry*'  refers  to  no 
plates,  and  can  be  more  cafily  detached  from*  the  work  than 
any  other  part  of  it,  we  fhall  extraft  it,  to  give  our  readers? 
an  idea  of  this  learned  and  curious  performance  ; 

«  TJi?e  Attack  of  Heights  hy  Light  Infantry. 

*  For  theft  no  hill  muft  be  too  deep,  no  rock  too  ragged.  Thd 
chafleurs  in  Tirol  fay,  as  a  proverb,  **  Where  a  goat  can  go,  a  man 
mull  go."  Military  hillory,  particularly  that  of  the  ancients,  and 
above  all  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  affords  fuiScient  proofe  of  the 
truth  of  this  faying, 

*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  light  infantry  are  the  beft  adapted  to 
afceiid  and  attack:  rugged  and  fteep  heights ;  but  they  muft  be  fup- 
ported  by  regular  infantry  of  the  line,  otherwife  they  w6uld  not  fo 
cafily  maintain  a  poll  after  having  carried  it.  Their  attack  or  charge 
Ihould  not  be  made  quite  regularly  and  in  clofe  order,  but  a  la  de^ 
hatidadey  and  in  a  full  run.  ff  on  the  face  of  the  hill  there  are  dips, 
hollow  ways,  &c.  that  can  cover  them  from  the  enemy's  fire,  they 
(hould  make  a  Ihort  halt  in  theqi,  particularly  if  they  have  nearly 
reached  the  enemy,  in  order  that  they  may  be  frefh  and  not  blowa 
when  they  charge  him. 

*  AH  firing  with  fmall  arms  muft  be  forbid  on  pain  of  death.  ^  The 
tayonet  xnuU  here  determine  every  thing.    Firing,  in  this  c^fe,  is  tlie 
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refuge  of  the  faint-hearted,  who  are  afraid  of  doiiag  with  the 
enemy ;  it  has  hardly  any  efe^,  and  waftes  time,  which  is  fo  pre- 
cious to  the  aflfailants.  The  advancing  flowly  expofes  the  troops  to 
much  greater  danger;  for, 

*.  I .  You  remain  ionser  under  the  enemy *s  fire. 

*  2.  The  courage  of  the  ibldiers  cooU  when  they  hare  time  jto 
relied  on  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  comrades,  who  are  either 
grieroufjy  wounded  or  killed  by  their  fide ; .  whereas,  by  advancing 
with  rapidity  they  have  not  time  to  think,  and  foon  lofe  iight  of 
thofe  objedls  which  might  ferve  to  damp  their  Cpirits. 

*  J.  further,  by  advancing  quickly  you  are  more  likely  to  intimi-r 
date  the  ^nemy,  and  you  give  him  no  time  to  think  of  oppofing  yoia 
by  clever  ofTenfive  movements  on  his  part.  His  courage  fmks  with 
every  ftepyou  take,  which  is  both  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
confident  with  reafon ;  for,  in  proportion  as  you  advance  does  his 
danger  draw  nearer;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  danger  which 
you  fee  is  approaching,  and 'which  you  cannot  avoid,  operates  much 
more  forcibly -on  the  mind  than  that  into  which  you  voluntarily  plunge 
yourfelf. 

'  We  imagine  that  the  pofTeifion  of  a  fortrefs,  intrenchment,  or 
ftrong  poll,  gives  us  a  decided  advantage  over  our  enemy,  or  perhaps 
that  it  entirely  fecures  us  from  his  attack.  But  if  h^  proves  bold 
enough  to  attack  us,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  does  it  without  hav« 
ing  well  confldered  his  undertaking,  and  wichout  a  confident  hope  of 
fuccefs.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  he  is  far  fuperior  to  us,  either 
in  force  or  in  bravery,  or  we  lofe  our  confidence  in  our  pof(,  and 
thofe  who  made  choice  of  it.  The  natural  confequence '  of  either  -  ^ 
fear,  which  mufl  be  produdive  of  our  delbudion. 

*  If  the  nature  of. the  ground  is  fuch  that  you  cannot  make  the 
attacl^  on  ^he  enemy's  flank,  but  mull  advance  ilraight  up  the  hill 
in  his  Jfront,  the  light  troops,  z^  foon  as  they  have  afcendqd,  fhould 
endeavour  to  throw  thcmfelves  with  impetuofuy  on  one  or  both  of 
his  flanks,  and,  if  poflible,  get  iti  his  rear.  U  this  attaek  Is  fnppotted 
by  regplar  infantry  or  grenadiers,  who  advance  againft  the  enenay's 
front,  the  light  troops,  who  have  nianoeuvred  fo  as  to  get  into  his 
rear,  miifl  keep  up  a  bri(k  fire,  which  will  contribute  much  towards 
creating  confunon  in  his  line,  and  probably  occafion  its  total  difprder 
and  flight.  If  the  enemy  (hould  not  have  fecured  his  flanks  and  rea^, 
and  moreover  iboujd  be  fo  imprudent  and  itupld  ^s  to  remain  im* 
moveable  on  the  fummit,  and  qot  advance  to  the  edge  of  t]ie  de** 
^livity  in  order  to  opppf^  yoqr  afceading  by  raking  with  his  ^c  the 
whole  face  of  the  height,  you  may  be  certain  of  the  victory.  The 
greatcft  difficulty  is  alre^4y  overcome,  and  the  mere  ihock  of  the  at- 
tack will  probably  not  cofl  you  much.  You  have  not  above  one 
or  at  moft  two  fires  to  fuflain^  and^thefe  will  be  given  without  much 
gimi  an4  by  troops  whom  your  rapid  advance  ^as  already  inti^ 
jnid^tcd. 

«  If  the  enemy  is  provided  with  cavalry j,  tjie  troppsj,  even  the 
}ight  infantry,  muft  form  again  as  foon  as  they  have  afcended  the 
^cight,  at)d  maJce  the  attack  connefledly,  and  in  dofe  compa^ 
0rdfir ;  and  if  they  fire  at  kaft  half  muft  si^^^s  remain  loaded  and 
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ready  to  fire,  in  order  to  oppofc  the  attack  of  the  cavalry.  Th« 
bayonet  I  confider  as  the  beft  weapon  to  ufe  in  attacking  Infantry  9 
but»  on  the  other  hand,  infantry  mail  defend  itfelf  againft  cavahy  by 

lire. 

*  If  the  enemy  gives  way,  the  light  infantry  mud  parfiie  hin^ 
briikly»  and  keep  firing  upon  him>  in  order  that  he  may  not  recover 
ftom  his  diforder,  and  form  again  ;  but  fhould  there  be  regular  in- 
fantry of  the  line  joined  in  the  attack,  thefe  will  of  ^ourfe  advance 
on  the  enemy  as  he  retreats  ;  and  the  light  infantry  mull  in  that  c^Ss 
endeavour  to  be  beforehand  in  occupying  the  defiles,  bridges,  fords« 
Sec.  thai  he  mull  pafs  in  his  retreat^  and  by  this  means  cut  cfF  part 
of  his  troops,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hands  oif  the  corps  whicH 
is  purfuing  them.  Villages,  particularly  thofe  which  have  church- 
yards, and  Hone- walls  round  the  gardens,  are  extremely  adapted  to; 
this  purpofe.  You  occupy  them,  and  difpute  the  paiTage  with  the ' 
enemy.  No  intrenchments  or  previous  preparations  are  necelTafy  oa 
ihia  occafion ;  for,  neither  has  a  beaten  enemy  courage,  nor  do  the 
purfuing  troops  allow  him  time  to  make  a  regular  attack ;  the  fuddea 
check  furprifes  him ;  he  endeavours  perhaps  to  move  to  a  flank 
and  avoid  the  village,  &c..bat  inHead  of  faving  himfelf  by  this,  he 
cither  unavoidably  approaches  his  purfuers,  or  at  leail  gives  them  aii 
opportunity  of  coming  up  with  him, 

*  As  lone  as  the  enemy  is  not  entirely  beaten,  you  fhould  not  dop 
fo  take  priioners,  but  only  fecure  the  officers,  and  make  the  refl,  a* 
they  furrender,  throw  t]ieir  arms  away ;  otherwife  you  will  advance 
(00. flow  in  the  purfuit,  and  weaken  yourfelf  too  much  by  the  guarda 
vou  fend  back  \vith  thofe  who  are  take^;  at  the  fame  time,  if  yoa 
ftave  a  refervc,  you  direft  fuch  as  throw  dpwn  thqr  arms  to  deliver 
themfelves  op  to  it.  By  this  method,  ic  is  true,  yqu  will  not  take 
fo  many  prifoners  5  bqt  furely  that  is  not  to  be  put  in  comparifoii 
with  a  decifive  vidtory,  which  you  will  mod  likely  gain  if  you  purfuei 
i>riikly  I  when,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  fh>p  and  difperfe  to  plunder 
and  take  prifoners,  the  enemy  will  form  again,  and  in  all  probabilitv 
regain  the  loll  advantage**  ^ 

There  are  many  books  written  on  t^ftics,  and  the  diffe-i 
rent  branches  of  the  military  art,  which  poffefs  much  merits 
and  high  reputation ;  but  moft  of  them  arc  merely  calculated 
for  officers  of  much  experience,  and  contain  fo  much 
fcience^  and  ib  little  praftical  information,  that  the  unex- 

Serienced  officer  feldom  finds  himfelf  much  better  for  his 
:udy  wh^n  he  tak^s  the  field.  The  rules  and  examples  arc 
not  adapted  to  the  fpecies  of  the  troops,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  ;  and  what  is  laid  down  is  ib  confined  in  its  ap- 
plication, that,  in  a  hxmdred  campaigns  perhaps,  there  may 
not  occur  one  inftance  in  which  it  can  be  put  in  praftice. 
IVIr.  J.  G.Ticlke  avoids  thefe  diiadvantages  by  treating  of 
particular  occurrences  in  a  real  campaign.  By  feleding  and 
juftly  delineating  the  moft  important  and  inflruftive  pvents, 
he  furniihes  materials  to  the  future  hiftorian^  and  affords  a 
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fund  of  inflruSion  to  the  officer  to  regulate  his  conduft  vx 
fimilar  fituations  in  the  field. 

The  tranflation  is  perfpicuous,  unafFeAed,  and,  we  are 
told,  literal.  The  plans  in  the  appendix  are  elegantly  en- 
graved. '  . 


Art.  VI.  Airopaidia :  contahiing  the  Narrative  of  a  Balloon 
ExcurJIon  from  Chejicr  the  Sth  of  September,  1785,  taken 
from  Minutes  made  during  the  Voyage ;  Hints  on  the  Irth* 
prove  me  nt  of  Balloons,  and  Mode  of  Jnfiation  by  Steamy 
Aleans  to  prevsnt  their  Defcent  over  Water -'j  occajional  In^ 
fuiries  into  the  State  of  the  Atmofphere  favouring  their  Di- 
rcciion:  with  various  philofophical  Obfervations  and  Con^ 
jeSiures,  To  which  is  fubjoined^  Mcnfuration  of  Heights  by 
the  Barometer  made  Plain ;  ivith  extenjive  Tables.  The 
ivhole  ferving  as  an  Introduction  to  Aerial  Navigation,  Witk 
a  copious  Index,  By  Thomas  Baldwin^  Efq.  A.AL  8vo, 
ys*  6d.    boards,    fletgher,  Chefter;  Lowndes,  Loi\doa, 
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HERE  arc  three  modern  discoveries  that  would  have 
aftonifhed  the  ancients  in  the  moft  enlightened  periods 
of  their  hiitory.  The  powers  of  the  magnet  to  condudl  the 
mariner  with  certainty  through  the  unbounded  Ocean  dur- 
ing the  darktft  night; ;  the  eleftrical  inyentions  that  enable 
man  to  produce  thunder  and  lightening,  to  avert  their  de^ 
ilruftive  exploiions,  and  to  wield  the  ar|illerj  of  the  Ikies  ; 
and  the  navigation  of  the  atmofphere,  in  a  floating  caftle^^ 
would  have  ftruck  them  with  4s  much  amazenient  as  if  they 
had  been  iliddenly  tranflated  to  another  planet.  Had  a  tra- 
veller from  India  or  Egypt  reported  thefe  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  huniao  art,  he  vv^ould  have  been  liitened  to 
with  admiration,-  but  with  the  fame  degree  of  fceptical 
faith  that  a  Cherokee  or  a  Topinambou  givQS  to  the  lee-- 
tures  of  a  milEonary,  or  a  modern  infidel  to  the  fer^ions  of 
3  biihop. 

The  Jlow  progress  by  which  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe 
difcoverics  attained  to  any  degree  of  perfeftion  ought  ta 
encourage  our  hopes  with  regard  to  the  laft.  The  ancients 
knew  that  excited  amber  attrailed  ftraws,  ^nd  other  light 
4'ubftances;  but  thousands  of  years  were  to  revolve  before 
clcftricity  became  a  fcience^  was  applied  fuccefsfuUy  to 
medical  purpofes,  and  employed  as  a  prelervative  from  the 
cfFecls  of  lightening.  They  had  likewife  attended  to  the 
properties  of  the  magnet^  and  knew  that  it  attrafted  iron  ^ 

but 
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but  It  was  referred  to  the  moderns  to  difcovfir  Its  polarky^ 
and  to  employ  it  as  the  unerring  guide  of  navigation^  The 
progrefs  ah-eady  made  in  the  improvement  of  balloons,  fince 
their  firft  invention,  about  foui*  years  ago,  is  far  fiiperior  to 
the  improvements  in  every  other  art.  Who  knows  what 
farther  improvements  may  arife  in  z  future  Jiate  of  philofo- 
phy  ?  It  is  perhaps  fully  more  aftonifhing  that  a  little  two- 
legged  animal  ihould  wrell  the  thunderbolt  from  the  flaming 
iarm  of  Jove,  than  that  he  fhould  fail  on  the  ethereal  ocean 
in  an  aeroftatic  fliip,  make  the  tour  of  the  ikiesj  and  circum-* 
navigate  the  globe ! 

Of  all  the  aeronauts  w^ho  have  recorded  their  travels 
through  the  upper  regions,  the  author  before  us  is  beyond 
comparifon  the  beft.  Balloon  voyagers  have  been  generally 
deficient  in  their  defcriptions  of  aerial  fcenes  and  profpefts; 
thofe  fcenes  of  majeftic  grandeur  which  the  unnumbered 
and  ever-changing  volumes  of  encircling  clouds,  in  fantaiiic 
forms  and  of  various  hues,  difplay  to  a  fpedator  placed  a« 
in  the  center  of  the  blue  ferene  above,  and  contemplating 
at  fome  miles  diiiance  belowj  an  exquiiite  and  ever-varying 
picture  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  man.  Such  fceneii 
conliitute  the  true  fublime  and  beautiful,  and  raife  the 
moft  carelcfs  obfer.ver  to  a  high  degree,  not  only  of  pleafure, 
but  of  rapture  and  enthufiafin.  In  tracing  landfcapes  of 
this  kind,  our  aerial  navigator  has  ftudied  to  excel,  as  the 
next  quotation  will  evince.  .  After  delcribing  the  progrefs 
of  his  afcenfion  into  the  higher  regions,  he  draws  the  follow** 
ing  portrait  of  inferior  nature :  ' 

*  Things  taking  a  favourable  turn  he  l!ood  up,  but  with  kncet 
$L  litde  bent,  more  eafily  to  conform  to  accidental  motions,  a« 
failors  when  they  walk  the  deck,  and  took  a  full  gaze  h^fgre  and 
l>elow  him. 

*  But  what  fcenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty  I 

'  A  tear  of  pure  delight  fiafhed  in  his  eye;  of  pure  and  exquifit« 
^Selight  and  rapture ;  to  look  down  On  the  unexpected  change  already 
wrought  in  the  works  of  art  and  nature,  contracted  to  a  fpan  by  tins 
new  perfpedlive,  diminiihed  almoil  beyond  the  bounds  of  credi- 
bility. 

*  Yet  fo  far  were  the  objedts  from  lofing  their  beauty  that  eack 
was  brought  up  in  a  new  manner  to  the  eye,  and  diilinguithed  by  a 
ilrength  of  colouring,  a  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  boundary,  above 
defcription  charming  ? 

*  The  endlefs  variety  of  objects,  minute,  diftind,  and  feparate, 
^ough  apparently  on  the  fame  plain  or  level,  at  once  ftriking  the 
eye  without  a  change  of  its  pofition,  afloniihed  and  enchanted.  Their 
)>eavty  was  unparalleled.  The  imagination  itfelf  was  more  than  gra- 
li^e^  i  it  was^  overwhelmed. 

•  The 
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*  The  gay  fcene  was  Faiiy-Land  and  Cheiler  Lillipot. 

<  He  tried  his  voice,  and  fhouted  for  joy.  His  voice  wa^miknowm 
to  himfelf,  ihrili  and  feebly. 

*  There  was  no  egho. 

*  40.  He  thefi  returned  to  an  employment  which,  though,  irkibme^ 
"he  imagined  would  contribute  to  the  aroufement  and  information  of 
ipe6\ators  below,  if  it  could  be  completed  while  he  continued  in 
£ght ;  as  it  would  furnifh  them  with  ideas  of  height  and  diflancc,  al- 
together new  and  intcrefting,  as  will  be  feen  in  their  proper  place ; 
and  unwound  half  the  reel,  the  white  flag  hanging  out  to  the  length 
of  440  yards,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

'41.  The  circular  motion  of  the  balloon  was  communicated  to  the 
loop  in  the  middle  of  one  fide  of  the  lath  or  reel,  round  which  from 
f£nd  to  end  the  twine  was  wrapped,  and  by  which  it  hung  on  bi» 
linger,  and  preiTed  it  to  a  degree  of  pain. 

*  The  work  was  again  fufpended. 

*  He  could  npt  long  withfland  the  temptation  of  indulging  his  eyQ 
^ith  a  view  of  the  glorious  and  enchanting  profped. 

*  42.  But  the  beautiful  amon^  the  pbjeds  below  was  ilill  more  at- 
fra^ive  than  the  fublime  among  thofe  around. 

*  On  looking  down  fouth  by  weft,  the  balloon  often  turning  gently 
to  the  right  and  leftj  and  giving  the  aironaut  an  opportunity  of  en- 
joying the  circular  view  without  a  change  of  attitude,  innumerably 
lays  of  light  darted  on  the  eye  as  it  glanced  along  the  ground;  which, 
fhough  of  a  gay  green  colour,  appeared  like  an  inverted  firmament 
glittering  with  liars  of  the  firft  magnitude. 

^  43.  This  fplcndid  appearance  was  owing  to  the  Ws  of  the  fu^ 
refleded  frOin  certain  pits  or  ponds  of  water,  of  which  there  is  one 
at  leaft  in  moft  fields  or  incloiures  throughout  the  county  \  but  parti* 
cularly  in  the  low  grounds  of  Leach- Eye  and  Dodletton. 

*  The  objefl  that  next  drew  his  attention,  while  afcending,  was  the 
Overley  turnpike  road,  which  is  remarkably  wide,  (refembling  the 
Emilian  Way  acrofs  the  ^trian  Fens,  between  Bononia  and  I* errata 
SQ  Italy)  raiied  over  Saltney-Mfirih,  leading  to  North- Wales  and 
Hoiyhea'd  i  compofed  of  fea-fs^nd  cail  up  above  high-watermark- 
Thi»  appeared  like  a  narrow  foot-path  well  trodden,  of  a  'whit^  colour, 
and  Araight,  as  if  drawn  by  a. line. 

*  44.  ^Nothing,  however,  raifed  his  curiofity  ^lore  than  the  change 
in  colour  of  t|ie  river  Dee,  Avon  ddu,  (i.  e.  Thee)  which,  in  the  firi- 
tiih  language,  fignifies  the  Black  River,  from  the  ^ppeacam^  of  its 
waters,  when  feen  from  an  eminence,  running  into  their  deep  channel 
)>etween  the  mountains  of  Wales  ;  but  which  glides  by  Ch^iler  with 
a  filver  dream.  This  river,  thanks  to  the  cool  cUmajte,  not  like  tiv 
green  Mincius  qf  Virgi],  had  now  .acquired  the  unvarie4  colour  of 
red  lead.  Nor  could  he  difcover  even  the  appearance  of  v^ter,  bat 
merely  that  of  a  broad  red  line,  twining  in  meanders  infi^^ite)^  *more 
terpentine  than  are  expreiTed  in  maps. 

f  Whether  the  change  arofe  from  the  tranfparency  of  its  watears, 
when  feen  at  the  height,  which  was  apparently  (even  miles,  as  will  b.e 
noticed  hereafter,  though  the  barometer  made  it  fcarcely  a  mile  a^ji 
balf,  is  uncertain.    He  Wfts  at  Jyrft  inclined  to  think  that  the  rays, 
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liaving  Asffered  a  double  refraction,  were  refleded  to  the  eye  from 
the  reddiih  fand  which  forms  their  bottom,  though  at  the  depth  of 
feven  yards  at  an  average,  above  the  caufeway,  or  artificial  cafcade* 
near  Cheiler  bridge ;  or  poflibly  the  water  of  rivers^  When  feeii  at  a 
(Certain  diftance,  may  a£i  as  water  compoiing  clouds^  when  viewed 
from  below,  at  a  certain  height  and  angle ;  refle^ing  only  the  red 
rays,  the  reft  being  refracted  or  abforbed. 

'  The  colours  of  objedls  (hone  more  brilliant  and  lively  at  that 
amazing  height  than  if  feen  on  a  level  with  themfelves. 

*  Nor  did  the  eye  feem  to  want  the  aid  of  glaHesj,  as  every  things 
that  could  be  feen  at  all,  was  ken  diflin^. 

*  4$.  The  rednefs  of  the  river  Dee  was  curioufly  contra£led  by  z 
change  equally  novel,  but  more  pleafing,  in  the  colour  of  the  city  of 
Chefter,  when  feen  diredly  from  above,  on  a  fcale  not  larger  than  ths 
plan  of  it  in  Burdett'^s  map. 

*  The  town  was  entirely  blue. 

*  The  higheft  buildings  had  no  apparent  height ;  their  fummits 
were  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  the  ground.  Nor  was  the  ca« 
thedral  diftinguKhed,  nor  any  tower  or  fpire  difcerned. 

*  The  whole  had  a  beautiful  and  rich  look,  not  like  a  model>  but 
a  coloured  map. 

<  The  roofs  of  all  the  houfes  appeared  as  if  covered  with  lead  ia 
the  moft  elegant  tafle. 

<  Strangers  may  wiih  to  be  informed  that,  in  moft  of  the  northern 
counties,  the  buildings  are  covered  with  blue  flones,  called  flate^,  found 
in' the  mountains,  inftead  of  artificial  red  tiles,  as  in  London  and  the 
fouth  of  England.' 

This  defcriptlon  is  rich  and  glowing ;  nor  is  our  author  lefs 
fuccefsful  in  his  defcription  of  aerial  fcenes  : 

*  The  perfpeCtive  of  the  clouds  was  entirely  new,  and  remarkable 
both  for  beauty  and  grandeur. 

<  The  loweft  bed  of  vapour  that  firft  put  on  the  appearance  of  doad 
was  of  a  pure  white,  in  detached  fleeces,  incrcafing  as  they  rofe^ 
They  prefently  coalcfced,  and  were  aggrandized  into  a  fea  of  cotton, 
but  more  white  and  dazzling,  tufted  here  and  there  by  the  light  plav 
of  air,  and  gentle  breezes  in  every  diredion  ;  but,  where  undifturbed, 
the  whole  became  an  extended  firmament,  or  white  floor,  of  thia 
cloud,  through  whofe  intervals  the  fun  muft  (hine  with  fiercer  gleam* 
The  upper  surface  was  quite  even,  not  blended  with  the  air  above, 
but  defined  and  feparated  with  the  utmoft  exadnefs,  being  condenfed 
by  the  coolnefs,  and  checked  in  their  afcent  by  the  levity,  of  the  fupe* 
rior  regions. 

*  Through  this  white  floor  uprofe  in  fplcndid  majefty  and  awful 
grandeur,  at  great  and  unequal  diilances,  a  vafl  aflemblage  of  thunder* 
clouds,  each  congeries  confiding  of  whole  acres  in  the  denfell  form. 

*  Their  conglomerate  and  fringed  tops  rifing,  at  diflferent  diffances; 
in  circular  order,  one  above  the  other,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  till 
they  become  imperceptible  from  their  remote  fituation,  the  eye  com- 
manding  an  extent  above  them  of  feventy -feven  miles. 

*  Their 
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*  Thdr  form  wfts  as  if  pieces  of  ordnance  were  difchargecl  pirp^ik^ 
^iciilarly  upwards  into  the  air,  and  that  the  fmoke  had  confolidated, 
at  theiniUntofexplofion,  into  xnaflbs  of  foow  or  hail,  had  penetrated 
trough  the  upper  furface,  or  white  fioor>  of  common  clouds,  and  there 
remained  vifible  and  at  red. 

*  Some  indeed  had  not  wholly  loft  their  motion,  continuing  ilill  ta 
be  lifted  up.  Others,  ponderous  and  Heepy,  nodded,  by  mere  weighty 
their  monilrous  heads.  It  Teemed  as  if  they  had  perfilled  in  mounting 
towards  till  they  could  rife  no  higher,  their  lower  parts  preffing  per« 
fendiciilarly  againft  the  upper,  which  gradually  fwelled  them  out  on 
all. fides.  By  partial  and  temporary  movements  of  the  air,  fome 
broad  unwieldy  caps  loft  the  vertical  diredion  of  their  columns.  The 
columns  likewife  underwent  a  iimilar  and  gradual  change,  rolling  from 
dieir  pedeftids  or  fpiral  bafes,  and  at  times  aHuming  eveiy  organized 
Ihape  that  fancy  could  fuggeft.* 

Thefe  enormous  mafles  beheld  t>y  our  ethereal  traveller, 
tefiedled  fome  of  the  lun^s  rays,  and  tranfmitted  others  in  a 
variety  of  colouring.  The  parts  next  thfe  fun  were  of 
£aowy  whitenefs,  then  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  afterwards  of 
a  purple.  When  the  rays  were  tranfrnitted  through  the 
fubltance  of  the  cloud,  it.  feemed  to  be  of  a  tranfparent  blue, 
like  the  onyx^  When  the  balloon  began  to  decline,  he 
traced  its  Ihadow  over  the  tops  of  the  clouds  below.  It  was 
at  firft  fmall,  and!  of  an  oval  Ihape,  but  foon  increafed  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  fun's  difk..  But  his  attention  was  fuddcnly 
called  to  another  appearance  equally  novel  but  more  cap- 
tivating, an  Iris  encircling  the  whole  fhadow,  at  fome  dif- 
tance  round  it,  of  which  the  colours  were  remarkably  bril- 
liant. An  Iris  of  a  fimilar  kind  is  feen  round  the  moon  in 
a  mild  evening,  wheii  thin  light  clouds  move  flowly  under 
it ;  and  Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  South -America^  relates 
.  that,  paffing  over  the  delerts,  an  Iris  is  frequently  feen  by 
the  traveller  round  his  own  head  as  the  center  of  the  Iris, 
and  vifible  only  to  himfelf. 

Ofir  ingenious  aeronaut  treats,  in  bk  fixty-fifth  chapter 
on  the  utility  of  balloons.  It  has  been  a  favourite  queftion, 
among  the  fceptical  part  of  the  public,  To  what  purpofe 
do  balloon  voyages  tend  ?  If  a  voyage  could  be  made  to 
our  tributary  lubjefts  in  the  moon,  or  to  our  allies  in  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  or  to  any  of  the  primary  or  fecondavy 
planets,  our  knovvleJi^e  of  natfi'e  would  be  extended,  and 
,tlie  map  of  the  world  coniiderabiy  enlarged,  Kut,  alas!  our 
atmofphere  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  *  miles  in  height ; 


Commonly  fuppofed  to  be  fifty.  ,. 

and 
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and  we  Cannot  breathe  without  air.  Could  balloons  be 
converted  into  waggons  or  ftage-coaches,  they  would  leflen 
the  number  of  expenfwe  quadrupeds,  and  diminifh  the  ^ 
torice  of  that  grain  "  which  in  England  is  given  to  horfes, 
**  and  in  Scotland  fupports  the  men."  But  to  what  purpofe 
do  they  ferve  at  prefent,  bilt  to  rifk  the  necks  of  individuals, 
and  to  rob  the  public  of  its  property  ? 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  interrogatories  of  infidelity,  it  may 
be  obferved  that  utility  is  not  confined  to  the  ideas  of  profit 
and  lois.  Men  of  liberal  minds  confider  every  thing  that 
adds  to  the  ftores  of  knowledge,  or  enlarges  the  fcene  of 
elegant  pleafure,  as  an  acquifition  to  humanity.  Atmo- 
fpherical  navigation  opens  a  new  and  unbounded  field  for 
philofophical  difcoveries.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at 
different  heights  may  be  afcertained ;  the  variations  of  the 
barometer  may  be  obferved  with  accuracy ;  new  experi- 
ments on'vifion  and  found  may  be  made  ;  the  diredion  and 
velocity  of  the  currents  of  wind  in,  the  higher  regions  pf 
the  atmofphere  may  be  marked ;.  the  eleftricity  of  the  air, 
and  the  formation  of  meteors,  may  be  illuftrated ;  the 
aereal  phenomena  of  colours,  irides,  cdronx,  and  haloes, 
may  be  inveftigated  on  the  fpot ;  and  by  unveiling  the  ce^ 
lejiial  bed  of  nature,  and  tracing  her  progrefs  in  the  form* 
ation  of  hail  and  rain,  of  thunder  and  lighting,  an  elegant 
and  entertaining  appendix  may  be  fubjoined  to  the  hillory 
of  the  heavens. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  much  indebted  to  our  aereal 
navigator  for  the  narrative  of  his  excurfion  into  the  blue 
ferene,  as  it  is  by  far  the  moft  philofophical,  the  mbft  ele- 
^nt,  and  the  moft  agreeable  of  the  celeftial  voyages 
which  hitherto  have  been  publiftied.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rapture,  and  fome  affeftation,  in  the  ftyle  and  man- 
ner of  writing;  but  fome  indulgence  is  due  to  an  author 
who  liTisjuJi  dropt  down  from  thejkies. 
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AnT.  VII.  Ohfervatims  on  fome  Parts  of  Natural  Hijlory  ; 
txi  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  fever al  remarkable 
Fejiiges  of  an  ancient  Date,,  iSfhick  have  teen  di/covered  in 
different  Parts  of  North- America.  Part  L  By  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton^  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh^  ^c^  8vo.  2s^  iiitched.  Dil]y«  London^ 
.J&7. 

THE  obftrvitions  fubmitted  to  the  public  by  this  author 
relate  to  fome  artificial  remains  difcovered  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  America,  by  different  travellers,  and  applied  by 
Mr.  Barton  tojvards  determining  from  what  quarter  of  the 
liiorld  the  population  of  that  continent  had  its  origin^  The 
writers  on  vvhofe  authority  he  chiefly  proceeds  areKalm, 
Filfoa>  and  Carver;  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  in* 
formation  delivered  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  very  juftly 
cxpreffes  fome  doubts.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  Carver  fhould  even  be  entirely  rejected,  that  of  the 
other  travellers,  of  unqiiefiionable  credit,  is  fufficient  to 
evince  the  exiftence  of  various  American  monuments^  par- 
ticularly fpecified  by  Mr.  Barton.  Thefe  are  of  the  follow- 
ing kinds,  viz.  ftone- walls,  tiles,  and  other  ^ttery  unglazed. 
Urge  mounds  of  earth,  and  a  combination  of  thefe  with  the 
walls,  fufpefted  to  have  been  fortifications.  Of  this  kind 
of  remains  one  is  particularly  mentioned  as  remark^ie.  It 
Is  iituated  near  the  banks  of  the  I^ufkingum,  about  a  mile 
above  the  junftion  of  that  river  with  the  Ohio,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  below  Fort  i^itt^  The  following  is 
the  defcription  given  by  our  author  of  this  objeft,  wbich  in 
the  work  is  accompanied  with  a  plate  :       - 

*  Thefe  remarkable  remains  are  fitaated  about  one  mile  above  tlie 
jandlion  of  thai  river  with  the  Ohio,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles 
below  Fort  Pitt. 

*  They  coniifl  of  a  ntnnW  of  walls  and  Other  elevations,  of 
ditches,  &c.'  together  occupying  a  fpace  of  ground  about  three  han- 
dred  perches  in  length,  and  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
twenty -five  or  twenty  in  breadth. 

'  *  The  town»  as  ic  has  been  called,  is  a  large  level,  encompafled  by 
walls,  nearly  in  form  of  a  fqoare,  t)^e  (ides  of  which  are  from  ninety* 
fix  to  eighty -fix  perches  in  length.  Thefe  walls  are,  in  general, 
abooi  ten  feet  in  height,  above  the  level  on  which  they  Hand,  and 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  but  at  the  top  they  are 
much  narrower;  they  are  at  prefent  overgrown  with  vegetables  of 
different  kiads,  and,  among  others,  with  trees  of  feverai  feet 
diameter. 
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.  *  The  Chafms,  or  openings  in  the  walls,  were  probably  intended 
for  gateways ;  they  are  three  in  number  at  each  fide,  befides  the 
,    fmalier  openings  in  the  angles. 

*  Within  the  walls  there  are  three  elevations,  each  about  fix  feet 
11  height^  with  regular  aicenb  to  them.* 

.  Mr.  Bartonv  ironi  obferving  that  the  artificial  mounds  of 
earth  in  America  are  fimilar  to  numerous  eminences  in  Ire- 
land, which  have  been  afcribed  to  the  Danes,  would,  partly 
at  leaft,  attribute  the  original  population  of  America  to 
that  people,  who  were  remarkable  for  a  fpirit  of  naval  en- 
terpnze  long  before  the-  Norman  invafion.  But,  as  more 
forcible  arguments  pountenanc^  the  opinion  that  America 
owed  its  original  inhabitants  rather  to  the  fouthern  than  the 
north-eaft  part  of  Europe,  we  cannot  regard  Mr,  Barton's 
conjecture  as  in  any  degree  decifive  of  the  difpute.  From 
the  laudable  fpirit,  however,  of  inquiry  which  he  difcovers, 
we  hope  that,  in  the  fubfequent  parts  of  his  undertaking, 
much  valuable  information  will  be  collefted,  and,  in  the 
end,  a  more  ftrong  and  fatisfaftory  light  be  thrown  on  this 
intereiting  fubjeft.  In  the  mean  time,  it  affords  us  pleafure 
to  find  that  he  is  by  no  means  dogmatical  in  his  own  hypo* 
thefis,  but  feems. intent  to  profecute  his  refearches,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  prejudice  which  arlfes  frona  any  attachment 
to  fyftem^ 


Art.  VIII.  A  Defence  of  ike  Stadtholderjhip ;  wherein  the 
Necejity  of  that  Office  in,. the  United  Provinces  is  demons 
Jlrated ;  and  the  Dejigns  and  ConduS  of  the  Party  that  op^ 
pofes  /7  are  examined.  With  a  Review  ff  the  pernicious  Con* 
fequences  that  have  attended  the  Alliances  ana  Connexions  of 
the  United  Provinces  with  France;  and  the  Dangers  to  which 
ihey  are  expofed  from  their  prefent  Situation.  By  John  An- 
drews y  LL,D*    8vo.  2s.  Hitched.    Richardfoar    London, 

1787. 

;^HE  agitation  that  has  lately  prevailed,  and  which  flill, 
.  *  in  fome  meafure,  prevails  in  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vintes,  has  thrown  light  on  their  civil  confiitution  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  materials  of  a  houie  are  beft 
known  by  -pulling  it  to  pieces ;  and  that  earthquakes  and 
voibanos  difcover  the  hidden  ftrata  of  the  mineral  world. 
WKat  has  lately  happened,  and  ftill  pafles  before  our 
eyes  iji  thp  celebrated  republic  of  Holland,  juftifies  the 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple,  that  it  is  a  ftatc  which 
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is    kept    together    and   confolidated   into   one    body   by 

the  dread  of  foreign  power ;  of  Spain  at  one  period,  of 

France  at  another.    This  apprchenfion  a<fts  in  reality  for 

the  faftty  and  prefcrvation  of  the  United  Provinces;  for 

being  loofenedy  as  it  has  lately  been,  the  whole  fabric 

ihakes^  and  is  threatened  with  diflblut ion.    This  point  has 

afforded  much  matter  of  reflcftion  en  the  ftibjeft  w6ich 

Cr.  Andrews  has  undertaken  to  illuftrate ;   and,  upon  'the 

ivholc,  he  has  accomplilhed  his  objeft  in  a  very  able  and 

Convincing  minner.      From    the  deduftions  and  obferv* 

ations  of  the  author  it  appears  that  the  office  of  ftadt- 

holder  is  neceffary  to  the  profperity  of  the.  United  Fro- 

vitices ;  and  that  the  moft  brilliant  periods  of  Dutch  hiftory 

are  tbofe  irx  which  it'  has  been  unconnefted,   and  even  ' 

in  a  ftatc  of  holtility  with  France.    The  origin,  progrefs, 

viciJiitudes,  and  prefent  ftate  and  views  of  the  Louveftein, 

or  antiftadtfaolderian  fadlion,  are  deduced  and  defcribed  with 

equal  candour  and  information.    The  following  extraft  v^dll 

convey  a  favourable  and  juft  idea  of  this  performance. 

Dr.  Andrews,  having  enumerated  the  inconveniencies  that 

have  uniformly  arifen,  and  that  muft,  in  faft,  arife  from  a 

fufpcnfion  of  the  ftadtholder  from  his  office  in  the  conftitu- 

tion,  fays, 

*  Prejadite  and  partiality  alone  can  hefitate  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
ftadrbfildfriHp  *"  r^Wvfiitnx^  mnO,  If  finfr  a\\^  tkcie  inconvenieturcs.    By 
preiiding  perlbnally  in  tl^e  different  meetings  where  national  affairs 
Mie  diicufledi  tbe  weight  of  his*pre(eiice  alone  is  often  able  to  crafhan 
iindae  •ppofition  to  iaiikttry  meafares,  before  it  has  gained  groand  ;  it 
encourages  thofe  whofe  intentions  are  fair  and  hobourable,  and  inti- 
jnidates  ihofe  who  barboor  evil  deligas.    The  refpe^t  which  he  com- 
-maads  lays  a  fQuadation  for  uoaniiuity,  by  inclining  people  to, grant 
him  tihofe  requifitions  he  lays  before  them  for  tiie  common  fe'rvice. 
Whatever  privileges  may  be  claimed  by  individuals  in  thedry,  they 
feldom  are  apt  to  bring  them  into  pradtice,  when  diTagreeable  to 
others,  unlefs  a  great  and  abfolute  necefllty  coiApelf  them.    Thos  we 
find  that  men,  however  fond  of  immunities  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
body  of  which  they  are  members,  (hew  no  unwillingnefs  to  fufpend 
tthe  eojoymeat  of  them,  in  prdier  to  aeeoAim^ddieitkemlelves  to  the 
-general  wiih  of 'the  major  pait  of  tbe  commtitiity.   'By  the  fame  rule, 
;when  pBcfont  of  great  rank  and  •  dignity  :figilify  their  defires  to  an  af- 
.^bly,  over  which  theyilaWCally;pit£de»  they  aoe  ffually  liftened  to 
.with  deference,  while  thefe  dfi^ntt  appear  fnot  evidently  tinreafoo* 
able  I  the  natural.  loclinatiQn  in  moft  men  to'  avoid  variatKes  leading 
Ihem  CD  compliance. 

*  Happy  uie  nation  where  this  inclinadon  to  oblige  the  direding 

power  is  not  carried  to  excefs;  hot  more  unhappy  dill' that  people 

where  a  pnis^ilious  jealonfy  renders  individuals  unneceifarily  diftroftfol 

W  eveiy  man  in  powtr^    ^uch  ^  difj^ofition,  .in  »tbe/s}anitgeoiexit  of  a 
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ftw  faflious  perfons,  is  able  to  four  the  temper  of  the  whole  comma- 
hity;  and  to  keep  the  body  politic  in  a  ferment,  which,  if  not  cooled 
in  time,  breaks  oqt  into  ferious  diffenfions.  It  is  certainly  wifer,  for 
this  reafon,  to  give  Way  to  the  ruling  powef,  when  its  demands  on  th« 
public  interfeie  with  none  of  its  eifential  rights,  and  are  manifeltly 
founded  on  no  inimical  or  pemicioos  principle.  According  to  the 
izmc,  maxim,  if  the  admillion  of  fuch  a  preponderating  power  carries 
with  it  no  evil  coniequence  to  thof(£  over  whom  it  is  to  prefide,  it 
ought,  in  conlideration  of  the  manifold  advantages  refulting  from  it, 
to  be  received  as  a  conftitutional  part  of  their  government  j  efpecially 
When  they  have  been  taught  by  experience  that  its  utility  is  continual 
and  important,  and  the  flaws  to  which,  like  all  human  devices,  it 
may  be  liable,  are  but  accidental,  and  eafily  remedied  or  pre- 
vented. 

.  *  Such  were  the  fentiments  that  prevailed  two  centuries  ago,  a:t  the 
period  which  f;ave  birth  to  the  Dutch  republic.  The  brave  anceftors 
«!'  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Holland  certainly  knew  what  liberty  con* 
iiil^  in  as  well  as  their  defendants ;  yet  we  do  not  find  any  outrageous 
zeal  in  them^  againft  the  proper  authority  of  a  chief  ruler  or  director. 
Had  Philip  of  Spain  contented  himfelf  with  the  jull  rights  of  royalty, 
he  might  unto  his  dying  hour  have  remained  their  king,  and  tranfmilted 
the  (ceptre  to  his  ,pofterity;  but  he,  was  a  tyrant  ia  principle,  and  it 
was  his  *  tyranny  alone  which  they  oppofed.  To  fovei;eignty  over 
them  they  (hewed  themfelves  at  no  time  to  be  foes*  They  repeatedly 
tendered  their  allegiance  to  that  prince  upon  equitable  terms ;  but  his 
haughtinefs  woald  accept  of  nothing  fhort  of  defpotic  fway.  When 
jdifappointed  in  their  applications  to  him,'  fllll  they  retained  a:due  re* 
fpe^  for  monarchy*  Influenced  folely  by  this  refpedt,  they  fought  in 
the  iincerity  of  their  hearts  for  kings  to  govern  them.  The  wofld 
well  knows  the  advantageous  offers  chey  made  to  the  courts  of  France 
and  of  England. 

*  In  detault  of  a  monarch,  they  wifely  determined  that  anoflen- 
fible  head  (honld  prefide  over  them,  whofe  power,  though  not  regal  ia 
every  inftance,  ihould  dill  sTcfemble  it  in  moft. 

-  *  For  this  reafon,  the  States. iaveiled  William,  the  founder  of  the 
republic,  with  a  degree  of  authority  amounting  almoft  to  fovereignty ; 
and  of  which  he  was  to  retain  the  pofleliion  fo  long  as  t&ey  fhonld  coa* 
tinae  in  war  and  under  arms. 

*  In  the  inflrument  by  which  the  States  conferred  this  foverrign 
authority  -upon  chat  prince,  it  was  declared  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  government  they  were  aboat  to  eftabliih,  <<  That  all  republics 
and  communities',  depending  for  thdr  proiiperity  and  prefervation  upon 
unanimity,  which  it  ;Was  impoffible  .to  maintain  in  fuch  a  diverfity  of 
ientiments  and  inclinations  as  dffeen  prevailed*  in  their  aflemblies;  it 
<wtt  therefore  neceiTary  that  their  government  ihould  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  iingle  chief  magiftrate."  >     .     .^    • 

'  .f  This  declaration  was  loi^  confidcred  by  tih& Dutch; as  the  indif- 
jK^n^able  rule  of  their  conduct  in  all  conftitutional  matievs.  They  were 
fo  intimately,  convinced  4>f  the  necefiity  of  adhering  to  it  in  the  moft 
implicit  ^nd  Hteral  fenfe  of  its  m^ajaing,  that,  on  uie  barbarous  afiaf« 
fination  0/  William  the  Firft  abovementioned,  they  conferred  all  his 
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dignities  upon  his  fon  Maaritios*  ayooth  of  00  more  than  eighteen 
years.  So  llrongly  were  they  impreiTed  with  the  proprie^  of  what 
they  had  done  upon  this  occaiion,  that,  they  repeated  the  (ame  prece- 
dent in  the  perfon  of  William  the  Second,  Ton  to  Henry,  the  brother 
and  fucceilbr  of  Mauritius  in  the  ftadtholderihip. 

<  Examples  of  fuch  a  nature  prove  how  much  that  dignity  wa^  be* 
lieved  to  be  infeparable  from  the  conflitution  of  Holland ;  and  that, 
notwithftaoding  the  difputes  that  had  unfortunately  happened  between 
Mauritius  and  Barnevelt,  the  Dutch  were  invincibly  attached  to  the 
office  of  ftadtholder,  and  confidered  the  differences  between  thefe  two 
great  men  as  perfonal,  and,  though  prejudicial  to  the  republic  through 
their  ill  confequences,  yet  as  no  ways  affecting  the  principles  of  iu 
conftitution.* 

If  Dr.  Andrews  has  not  fpeculated  lb  much  as  fome  ge- 
neral or  philoibphlcal  politicians  might  have  wiihed  him  to 
do  on  the  connefting  principle  of  the  Dutch  republic,  yet 
he  has  fliewn  clearly  that,  if  the  Dutch  underfland  their 
intereft,  a  jealoufy  and  dread  of  France  will,  at  the  prefent 
moment,  unite  their  views,  and  predominate  in  their 
councils. 


Art.  IX.    Report  of  the  CommiJ/ioners  appointed  to  inquire  int^ 
the  State  of  the  iVoods,  iic.  of  the  Croivn. 

'T'HIS  Report  contains  a  concife  defcription  of  all  the 
^  landed  poffeflions  and  revenues  of  the  crown  in  England 
and  Wales,  fo  ^ar  as  appears  to  the  furveyor-gerieral,  which 
are  held  by  leafes  or  grants,  for  the  remainder  of  long 
terms  paflfed  prior  to  the  paifing  of  the  civil-lift  a£l  of  the 
lirft  year  of  Queen  Anne,  arid  not  yet  expired;  or  under 
leafes  granted,  fince  that  period,  for  te'r^is  not  exceeding 
thirty-one. years,  or  three  lives,  excepting  in  cafes  of  mef- 
fuages  and  tenements,  which  are  allowed  to  be  granted  for 
the  term  of  jfifty  years,  or  thre^  lives. 

The  fchedule  is  methodically  arranged  in  columns.  The 
firft  gives  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  brief 
defcription  of  the  lands,  hoijles,  or  other  hereditaments, 
demiled  in  each  county ;  then  follow  the  lefTees  names,  the 
dates  of  the  laft  leafes,  the  terms  thereby  granted,  and  pe- 
riods of  expiration ;  -the  Value  of  the  premifes  by  the  lateft 
furv^y  gr  cftiinate,  the  fii)e$  received  on  renewal,  the  old 
rents  formerly  reserved,  and  the  increafed  and  new  rents. 

Wefindatis  iiiggeftcd  by  the  furveyor-gencral  that,  be- 
sides the  landed  eftates  defcribed  in  the  fchedule,  he  has 
reafon  to  believe  there  are  others  not  entered  in  the  records 
of  his  office,  which  were  granted  by  the  crown  for  long 
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terms^  prior  to  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Anne.  Thefe  cftates,  ' 
diough  they  |iave  been  long  out  of  view,  will  of  courfe 
revert  to  the  crown  at  the  expiration  of  the  refpeftive  terms 
for  which  they  were  granted.  But,  as  the  particulars  of  fuch 
|;rants  could  not  be  ftated  by  the  furveyor-  general,  the  com- 
miffioners  declare,  in  their  Keport,  which  is  dated  the  25th 
of  January  laft,  that  they  Ihall  caufe  ftrift  fearch  to  be  made 
in  the  offices  where  they  conceive  the  fame  to  be  enrolled, 
and  ufc  their  utmoft  diligence  to  obtain  information  of  them. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  an  inquiry  into  fo  important  an  ob- 
je£l  as  that  of  the  crown  lands  is  now  confiderably  advanced. 
The  profecution  of  it  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public* 
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Art.  X.  A  Praaical  EJfay  on  the  Death  of  Jefus  Chriji.  Ey 
William  M'Gill,  D.  D.  one  of  the  Minijiers  of  Ayr.  8  vo.  63. 
Mundle  and  Wilfon,  Edinburgh, '  1787. 

a 

'T'HIS  work  confifls  of  two  parts.  The  firft  treats  of  the 
^  hiftory,  the  fecond  of  the  doftrine  and  death  of  Ghrift. 
The  introduftion  concludes  with  the  following  very  folemn 
addrefs  :  *^  1  would  fpeak  the  truth  in  love ;  and  at  the 
"  fame  time  with  the  freedom  which  becomes  its  dignity, 
"  hoping  to  approve  myfelf  to  thee,  O  Father  of  lights  and 
**  judge  of  all !  who  knoweft  with  what  views  I  engage  in 
^*  this  undertaking ;  and  to  thee,  in  the  name  of  Chrift  thy 
"dear  fon,  I  lift  up  my  foul  in  humble  fupplication  for 
"  fome  portion  of  that  wifdom  which  is  from  above.  Be 
••  thou  pieafed  to  enlighten  my  rhlndwith  the  knowledge 
**  of  the  truth,  and  to  draw  my  heart  to  the  l6ve  and  obe- 
.**  dience  of  it.  Freferve  me,  O  God!  from  a  vain  and* cri- 
**  min^l  curiofity,  and  from  every  attempt  to.  be  wiie  above 
•*  what  is  written.  Suffer  me  not  to  be  tainted  with  any 
**  degree  of  a  proud,  wrathful,  and  contentious  fpirit ;  but 
<*  give  me  the  fpirit  of  po>Ver,  and  of  love,  arxd  of  a  found 
'^  mind  ;  and  difpofe  me,  with  due  humility  and  attention, 
*^  to  confult,  receive,  and  obey  thy  holy  oracles,  for  thy 
**  glory  and  my  eternal  happinefs.     Amen." 

In  confequerice  of  an  introduflion  (o  very  ftriking,  we 

'  proceeded  with  great  ferioufnefs,'arid  even  with  awe,  to  the 
perufal  of  the  work  ;  nor  were  we  difappointed  in  the  ex- 
j>e(5lations  which  we  had  formed  concerning  it. 

We  uaderiiand  it  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  author  has  been  repeatedly  charged  with 
Socinianifm.    Sut,  if  fuch  are  his  opinions,  he  has  the  merit 
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of  advancing  them  with  great  moderation  *of  expreffion», 
and  much  candour  of  reprefentation.  His  herefy,  if  we 
may  venture  to  call  him  heretical,  is,  in  the  manner  at 
lean,  very  inoffenfive.  Yet  we  meet  \yith  one  feftion,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  work,  which,  without  entering  into 
the  Socinian  controverfy,  we  carmot  approve ;  it  is  where 
the  author  treats-  of  the  probable  caufes  of  our  Saviour's 
agony  in  the  garden.  We  confels,  indeed,  we  have  never 
met  with  any  thing  that  gave  us  iatisfadion  on  the  fubjed. 
Even  according  to  the  Socinian  view,  the  exprcifions  of  pain 
andagcuiy  do  not  feem  confident  with  the  uncommon  for« 
titude,  pafre^ice,  underflanding,  and  pious  confidence,  at-* 
tributed  to  tht;  diftinguiflied  IgfFerer..  According  to  any 
other  view,  they  are  utterly  incomprehenfible.  Wliy,  there- 
fore, will  not  our  divines  treat  that  appearance  as  one  of  the 
myftexies  pf  redemption?  For  we  , may  fay  fo  without 
offence,  fince  there  are  particulars  in  the  Chriftian  difpen- 
fation  which  arc  confefledly  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of 
the  human  mind  x — particulars  which  cvep  **  angels  defire 
"  to  look  into."  Of  this  fort  may  be  the  nature  and  caufes, 
of  our  Saviour's  agony  and  fufFerings ;  a  fiibjedl  which,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  ought  never  to  be  treated  of  wan- 
tonly ;  never  defcribedj  or  even  mentioned,  but  with  relerve, 
diffidence,  and  veneration. 

As  a  Ipecimen  of  our  author's  manner  of  reafbning  an^ 
writing,  we  feleft  the  following  pafTage  on  a  fubjeft  tha^ 
^   ought  to  be  highly  interefting  to  Chxiltians  p(  ?very  d^no^. 
mination ; 

*  The  fe&rreftion  of  Jefas  Chrift  is  the  great  hinge  on  which  th^ 
truth  of  his  reli^on  turna«  **  if  Chrift  is  not  rifen,**  fays  the  apofilcp 
**-  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  alfo  vain."  For,iincQ 
he  often  foretold  that  he  (hodld  rife,  and  referred  the  Tews  to  this^ 
fadl  as  the  capital  proof  of  his  being  the  MefTiah,  it  would  have  been 
impof&ble  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  impoftore  if  he  had  not] 
r>fen  :  but,  by  his  refurredion  from  the  dead,  Jefus  <*  was  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power." 

*  The  evidence  of  Chrift's  refarre^ion,  then,  being efTcntial  in  thtf 
Chriftian  fcheme,  it  was  previouily  necei&ry  that  we  fhould  be  well 
aifiured  of  his  death,  without  which  there  could  have  been  no  refurw 
reclion  in  the  cafe :  and  hence.it  is'that  the  evangelifts  are  fo  minute 
^nd  pointed  in  relating  the  proofs  of  both  thefe  events.  The  certainty 
of  his  death  is  eftablimed  beyond  all  poiTibility  oT  doubt,  becaufe  hq 
died  publicly,  in  the  prefence  of  thoufands  of  fpe£iators,  moft  of 
whom  were  his  inveterate  enemies  ;  becaufe,  even  after  he  expired,  a 
wound  was  made  in  his  iide,  which  would  have  infallibly  killed  any 
man,  though  in  full  health  and  vigour ;  becaufe  Pilate  would  not 
allow  the  friends  of  Jefus  to  take  him  down  from  the  crofs  till  he  was 
aiTured  of  bis  death  by  the.  RomaQ  centurion,  who  attended  with  a« 
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]VUty  of  foldiers  at  the  crucifixion ;  and  finally,  becaufe  his  body  was 
anointed^  fhrouded*  and  laid  in  the  tomb,  as  known  to  be  troly, 
dead.  With  regard  to  his  refurreflion,  that  there  might  be  no  fraud 
in  it,  the  tomb  which  received  his  body  was  a  new  tomb,  where  no 
perfon  had  ever  been  laid  before,  and  confequently  no  other  could' 
come  out  of  it ;  it  was  a  cavity  hewn  in  die  fide  of  a  rock,  to  which 
the  only  entrance  was  fhut  up  with  a  large  and  ponderous  ftone ;  and, 
for  farther  fecurity,  the  ftone  was  fealcd;  and  a  watch  appmnted  to 
guard  it. 

<  Thefe  two  laft  precautions  were  taken  at  the  exprefi  defire  of  the 
chief  priefts  and  pbarifees ;  who,  knowing  that  Jefas  had  promired, 
as  the  grand  proof  of  his  divine  miffion,  to  rife  in  three  days  after 
his  death,  and  aiFeding^  to  be  apprehenHvp  that  his  difciples  would 
attempt  to  make  the  people  believe  his  refurredlion,  though  confcious 
in  their  own  hearts  of  its  falfity,  refolved  at  once  to  load  them  with 
the  imputation  of  that  fooliih  and  wicked  defign,  and  to  take  effednal 
meafures  for  preventing  the  execution  of  it.  The  next  day,  there* 
fore,  after  Our  Saviour's  burial,  that  is,  on  the  morning  of  the  Jewiffi 
fabbath,  a  refj^dable  deputation  from  diem  went  to  Pilate ;  and,  inti-^ 
mating  to  him  their  fafpicionsthat  the  difciples  of  Jefas  woaidcomtf 
by  night  and  ^eal  away  the  body  out  of  the  fepnlchre,.  and  thCBgive 
it  opt  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead,  whereby  the  people  fhould  be 
more  dangeroufly  deluded  than  they  were  at  any  tinae  by  the  in^ilor 
himfelf ;  for  thefe  reafons  th^y  petitioned  the  governor  for  a  guanl  of 
^med  men  to  be  fet.upon  the  fepulchre  for  three  days ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  is  likely  they  intended  to  expofe  the  dead  body  of 
Jefas  publicly  to  the  view  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  give  them  con« 
vincing  proofs  of  the  vanity  of  his  pretenfions.  Thefe  cautious  poli* 
ticians  feem  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  fhccefs  of  their  pro*' 
jctli  but  they  were  not  aware  of  what  they  became  bound  to,  in  cafe 
the  other  alternative  took  place ;  foci  if  it  fhould  appear  that,  beforft 
the  .end  of  the  time  fpecified,  the  body.of  Jefos  was  removed.without 
any  human  hands,  wha%  was  the  confequence  ?  From  Pilate  they, 
eafily  x>btained  as  ,fb:ong  a  guard  as  they  pleafed,  with  which  they 
went  in  perfon  to  the  fepulchre;  and,  having  fially  fatisfied  themfelyea 
to  the  foldiers  that  the  body  vyas  not  already  carried  away,  they  put  a. 
feal  on  the  door  (tone,  to  prevent  the  poiCbiUty  of  the  fepulchre*s 
being  opened  and  fhut  again,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  without  their 
knowledge;  and  then  left  the  guard  there  with  fbiA orders  to  keep 
it  in.  that  flate  till  recalled*  I'hus  they  blindly  laboured  to  promote 
the  caufe  they  meant  to  ruin,  and  to  render  (heir  own  fubfeqneot  in^ 
fidelity  more  inexcufeable,  ^c— -It  has  been  afked,  by  w^y  of  ob« 
je£Uon  againfl  the  gofpel.  Why.  did  not  Chrifl,  after  he  rofe,  fhew 
himfelf  publicly  to  the  Jews  who  crucified  him?  To  which  man/ 
good  anlwers  have  been  given.  Sut  this  hiftory  fupplies'  us  with  ona 
altogether  fuficient  and  ciecifive»  though  there  were  np  other,  namely* 
that  the  Jewiih  rulers  wete,  or  ought  to  have  been,  coavinced  of  luf 
refurredion  upon  their  own  principles,  and  had  precifel);  the  evidence 
ior  it  which  they  themfelves  required.* 
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The  author's  learning,  in  the  fubjefts  of  his  inquiry,  ap-'. 
pears  refpcftablc.  His  fentiments  are  confiderably  remote 
from  thofe  that  are  commonly  entertained  by  Calvinifts.  As 
a  reafoner,  he  is  plain  and  fprcible  ;  as  a  waiter,  if  he  does 
not  rife  to  elegance,  he  does  hot  fink  to  vulgarity ;  and,  as 
z  Chriflian,  he  is  pious  without  oilentation,  and.  earneii. 
\vithout  enth^fiafin. 


Art.  XI.     jt  Dijertation  on  the  Government^  Manners,  and 
Spirit  ofAJia.    4to.  is.  6d.  ftitched.    Creech,  Edinburgh;  ' 
murray,  London.    1787. 

"D Y  :in  adycrtifcment  prefixed  to  this  publication  \ve  are 
^  informed  that  it  is  one  of  the  ledures  on  hiftory  deli- 
vered by  the  Rev,  Mr.  lx)g$n  at  Edinburgh,  in  1780,  to  ai 
learned  and  refpeftable  audience.  We  know  that  his  lec- 
tures, at  that  time,  met  with  approbation,  and  cannot  help 
regretting  that  Mr.  Logan  has  not  hitherto  thought  proper 
to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  confiri^ing  the  reputa- 
tion he  at  that  time  acquired. 

Guided  by  the  difc^rnment  of  a  philofophic  mind,  the 
author  brings  forward  the  diftinguifhing  features  of  his  ob- 
jeftj  and  expreiTes  his  conceptions  with  precifion  and  ele- 
gance. He  b^s  comprefled  within  niarrow  bounds  almof^ 
whatever  040  b§  faiid  on  the  charafteriftics  of  Afia.  '  Tbet 
reader  will  herp  find  what  he  may  long  fearch  for  in  vain  ii^ 
many  an  unwieldy  volume  of  dull  detail;  he  wilt  find. the 
life  of  hiftory,  inflead  of  thofe  enormous  &eletons  which  fq 
often  prefent  tbemielves. 

The  writer  fets  out  with  cpnfidering  the  phyfickl  appear- 
ance of  this  quarter  of  the  globp,  and  juftly  pbferves  that  it 
Arikes  us  with  an  air  of  antiquity  and  immutability  not  dif-* 
coverable  in  t}ie  other  portions  ot  the  earth  ; 

*  An  air  of  antiquity,  liability,  duration,  is  imprinted  on  thefe  ele- 
vated regions*  The  form  of  Afia,  lilce  its  niapners  and  cuiloms,  ap-> 
pears  immutabli:.  No  phenomena  mark,  no  hillory  records,  thofe 
violent  conVulfions  of  nature,  which,  on  the  other  fides  of  this  planet 
liave  parted  the  globe,  into  fragments,  and,  fweep^ng  away  th^  works 
^nd  memorials  of  mankind,  have  made  a  revolution  in  time,  and  a  ruiiv 
of  the  world.'  , 

Astheflamp  of  immuiahTliiy  is  imnrefFed  upon  the  face 
of  the  country,  it  is  equally  difcernible  in  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, the  laws,  the  character,  manners,  and  fpirit  of 
the  people.  While  the  other  divilioris  of  our  planet  exhibit 
;i  ppnflant  ftate  of  fluftuatipn^  produced  by  caufes  either 
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moral  or  phyfical,  the  rigid  fpirit  of  Afia  remains  for  ever 
the  fame,  unchanged  by  conqueft,  unftiaken  by  the  moft 
violent  convulfions.    But  ft  is  a  dreary  immutability— the 
mind  recoils  from  the  contemplation  of  the  unchangeable- 
nefs  of  infenfibility,  as  the  wearied  eye  is  averted  from  the' 
joylefs  fanrienefs  of  an  Arabian  defert.    To  difguft  is  added' 
pity  and  indignation  when  we  find,  from  the  records  of  hif- 
tory,  thzt  dcfpotifm  has  u;iiverfally  prevailed  in  the  Eaft;  and' 
thzt  fovereign  ^ndjlave  compofe  there  the  **  only  diftinftioa 
*^  of  ranks." — In  fuch  a  government^  fays  our  elegant  and 
manly  author, 

*  The  hnman  race  appear  a  deprelTcd  and  degraded  fpecies.  The 
Batural  rights  of  men  arc  never  recognized  ;  the  iupreme  authority  of 
the  laws  never  eftablifhed ;  the  nod  of  the  monarch  difpoies  of  for* 
tune  and  life;  human  blood  Hows  on  the  pavement  of  the  palace, 
and  fends  no  cry  to  the  heavens ;  the  word  mankind  is/  withoQt  a 
xneaning;  the  power  of  the  prince  is  ev^r^  (hin^,  thp  rights  of  the 
people  nothing/ 

The  fuprerae  rijler,  from  his  plenitude  of  power,  delegates 
^n  authority  unlimited  and  uncontrolled,  except  by  the  will' 
of  thedefpot,  to  every  fubordinate.  officer  of  theffate;  ty- 
ranny pervades  and  furveys  the  whole.  Private  life  is  go- 
verned by  the  fame  principle.  *^  The  father  of  a  family 
**  is  a  defpot,  and  a  hufband  is  the  matter  of  flaves.'*  0| 
law,  juftice,  liberty,  the  rights  of  mankind,  an  Afiatic  can 
form  no  idea ;  they  are  to  him  unknown  and  inconceiveablc 
Hence,  <«  a  monarch  without  glory,  the  great  without  9m- 
f*  bition;  a  people  without  fpirit,  compote  the  empires  of 
<*  the  Eaft."  Every  manly  e;certion  being  chepked,  and 
their  precarious  fituation  conftantly  before  their  eyes,  the 
pleafures  of  fenfe  are/  to  that  degraded  people,  the  fole  ob-r 
jed;  of  purfuit ;  in  them  they  place  their  utmoft  felicity 
here,  and  can  form  to  tbejnfelves  no  higher  idea  qf  x  fytur^ 
paradife  *, 

.■■■...  X.  -  ^  ?▼     • 

.... 

:  ^  Such  is  the  character  which  Ada.  has  invariably  preserved. 
Though  fubdued  at  various  periods  by  conquerors,  of  manners  the  mo(( 
oppofite,  the  fpirit  of  this  fingujar  country  has  braved  repeated  and 
violent  revolutior\«p  ar«|d  coippelled  it^  niM4  ll^Ui^tQ  conquerors  toi bend- 
beneath  its  fafcinapLig  yoke ; 

'  The  conquerors  ^(fume  at  once  the  manners  of  the  conqueiod  peo- 
ple, and  a  revolution  ej^c^s  only  a  change  in  tbp  reigning  family.  The 
)vild  Scythian  was  at  once  civilifed,  and  a  wapderi^ig  horde  adopted* 
the  manners  of  a  refined  nation.  Even  the  Grecian  virtue  gave  way  to 
the  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs  of  the  Eaft.  The  difciple  of  Arillode 
relinquilhed  his  philofophy;  the  hero  of  Greece  grew  ^n  AAatic ;  and 
(he  foo  of  Jove  became  the  faccelTor  of  Sardanapalus.* 
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>  The  fame  unchangeablenefs  and  miilaken  grandeuf  are 
likewife  perceivieable  in  the  arU  of  Afia.  There  magnituck 
lias  ever  fupplied  the  place  of  true  greatnefs^  and  a  profuiioa 
of  ill-arranged  ornament  the  happy  aiTemblage  and  chaftity 
of  tafte.  Aiiatic  beauty  is  only  ^itter>  and  its  fublime,  ex--^ 
aggeration  and  extravagance. 

Mr.  Logan^  having  given  '  us  a  roaftcrly  delineation 
of  the  government,  mariners,  and  fpirit  of  Afia,  concludes, 
with  laying  before  the  reader  the  principal  causes  which 
firft  profduced  the  chara<^eri(lic  of  the  E^&y  and  have 
prefervcd  it  unchanged  from  age  to  age.  He  very  juilly: 
obferves  that,  as  the  fame  fpirit  has  uniformly  appeared,, 
the  Mufi  which  produces  it  muft  be  fixed  and  permanent,  not; 
teniporary  or  accidental. 

The  vaft  plains  into  which  Afia  is  divided  $t  it  for  the 
yoke  of  defpotifm.  The  climate  of  that  continent,  and  the^ 
extreme  fertility  of  the  foil,  difpofe  to  languor,  indolence^ 
and  voluptuoulhefs,  and  check  every  manly  energy  of  mind  :. 
any  change,  therefore,  that  requires  the  fllghteil  exertion,  i& 
dreaded  as  an  evil,  and  repofe  coniidered  as  the  fummit  o£. 
happinefs.  Man,  in  that  lituation,.  mo//  be  a  flaye,  and  un«» 
alterably  fo;  no  improvement  is  to  be  expefted  from  him. 
His  fcanty  reafon  is  only  like  a  fort  of  inllind,  which  guides 
him  round  the  narrow  circle  in  which  he  moves,  but  is  in-» 
capable  of  expanfion,  and  will  never  lead  him  to  buril  bia 
i:odtraded  boundaries.  , 

The  defpotilrn  and  unchangeable  nranners  of  the  Eaft  re-» 
cciye  a  nioft  efFeftual  fupport  from  that  mightiefl  of  en-- 
gines,  religion.  *<  In  Afia  the  altar  has  always  been  joined 
♦*  to  the  throne,  and  a  kind  of  theocracy  has  taken  {^ace/*: 
The  confequence  is  obvious..  **•  .Whenever  the  decrees  oi 
♦*  the  prince  are  confidered  as  the  commands  of  the  Divinity,^ 
•*  it  is  pot  only  rebellion,  but  impiety,  to  oppofe  his  will, 
♦*  Submiflion  becomes  a  duty  of  religion,  and  diipbediencQ 
**  is  reckoned  an  infult  to  the  Deity  ;  the  fubje<5l  not  only 
♦•  obeys,  but  trembles  !** 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  this; 
perlorniance  ;  but,  without  perufing  the  work  itfelf,  h.e  can 
Ibrm  no  juft  cpngeption  of  the  judgment,  taile,  and  eloquence 
of  the  author,  it  may  be  necefiary,  however,  to  take  no- 
tice that  this  publication  doeS;  not  appear  under  the  irnme* 
diate  aufpices  of  the  author,  but  is  printed  from  a  ibort<-hand 
copy  taken  by  one  of  his  hearers :  this  accounts  for  ibme 
verbal  inaccuracies,  which  are  not  to, be  ;a?tributed  to^ 
Mft  Logan. 
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Art.  XII.  ^i^  Families  of  Plants^  with  their  natural  Cha- 
racers 9  according  to  the  Number ,  Figure ,  Situation^  and 
Prop$rtion  of  all  the  Parts  of  FruSification.  Tranflated  from 
the  laji  Edition  (as  pullijhed  by  Dr.  Reichard)  of  the  Genera 
Plantarum^  and  of  the  Mantijfa  Plantarum  of  the  elder 
Uimaus ;  and  from  the  Suppkmentum  Plantarum  ^  ti^ 
younger  Linnaus ;  with  all  the  new  Families  of  Plants  from 
Thunberg  and  VHeritier.-  To  which  is  prefixed  an  accented 
Catalogue' of  the  Names  of  Plants^  with  the  AdjeSlives  ap^ 
plied  to  them,  and  othtr  Botanic  Terms,  for '  the  Purpo/e  if 
teaching  their  right  Pronunciation.  By  a  Botanical  Societj, 
at  Lichfield.  8vo,  2  vols.  16s.  boards.  Balfour,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Byrne,  Dublin ;  Johnfon,  London.     1787. 

^HE  lovers  of  botanical  knowledge  Were  greatly  indebted 
^  *  to  the  Lichfield  Society  for  its  tranllation  of  The  SyA 
tern  of  Vegetables  of  Linnaeus ;  and  the  obligation  is  now 
farther  increafed  by  the  prefcnt  verfion  of  the  Genera  Plan- 
tarum, Of,  Families  of  Plants,  of  the  fame  celebrated  natu- 
ralift.  After  the  original  of  this  work  had  undergone  feve- 
ral  editions,  the  iiluftrious  author  added  two  mantiffas  of 
plants,  which  have'linCe  been  diftributed  in  theif  proper 
places  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Genera  Plaatarum,  by  Vw 
Reichard,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1778.  Befides 
the  improvements  introduced  by  Dr.  Reichard,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  have  judicioufly  availed  themfelves  of 
thofe  of  Dr.  Murray,  publifhed  sat  Gottingen  in  1784;  and 
have  added  the  natural  charaflers  of  all  the  plants  from  thp 
Supplementum  Plantarum  of  the  younger  Linnxus ;  diftin- 
guilhing  the  improvements  of  each  author  ^efpeftively  by 
the  initial  letter  of  his  name.  But  this  is  not  all  which  has 
been  efFeded  by  the  members  of  the  Lichfield  Society. 
They  have  added  a  tranllation  of  the  natural  charaflers  of 
the  new  families  of  plants  from  the  Flora  Japonica,  and 
from  the  Nova  Genera  Plantarum  of  Thunberg  j  as  well  as 
from  the  Stirpes  Novoe  Plantarum  of  L'Heritier. 

The  authors  of  the  prefent  work  have  fubjoined  to  the 
different  articles  the  Englifh  generic  names,  which,  how- 
ever unneceffary  in  foreign  botanical  fyftems,  and  however 
likewife  inferior,  both  in  appofitenefs  and  comprehenfion, 
to  the  Latin  nomenclature,  are  undoubtedly  proper,  as  well 
as  uleful,  in  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Britifh  growth. 
On  the  whole,  the  Lichfield  Society  has,  by  this  tranflation, 
find  the  numerous  technical  obiervations  with  which  it  is 
jftrjched,  not  to  mention  the  utility  of  the  index,  performed 
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a  talk  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the  ftudents  of  botany,  than  hap-» 
pily  calculated  for  extending  a  more  precife  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  fcience.  The  plan  of  the  tranflation 
was  wifely  fuggefted,  and  is  executed  with  ability  and 
attention. 


'TpHE  objeft  of  this  curious  performance  is  to  prove  that, 
*  fince  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  the  whole  Chriftian  world 
has  been  deceived  in  a  mod  eifential  article  of  faith ;  and 
that  a  diftingulfhed  feflival  is  ftill  celebrated  in  commenior* 
ation  of  a  miracle  which  had  no  exiftence.  It  has  been  the 
qommon  belief  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  the  gift  of  un-r 
derftanding  and  fpeaking  languages  without  having  learnt 
them.  Of  this  miracle,  however,  Cyprian,  Erafmus,  and 
others,  have  entertained  various  notions,  which  never  had 
many  advocates,  and  are  now  uniyerfaliy  abandoned.  The 
author  of  the  eflay  before  us  undertakes  to  defend  a  moft 
lingular  one,  ftruck  out  by  Mr,  Byrom  *,  who,  in  a  note  to 
one  of  his  poems,  fays  that  fpeaking  in  tongues  means  fpeak- 
ing in  tonesy  iunes^  or  mufical  notes  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
gitt  communicated  by  the  cffufion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  on  the 
apoftles  was  no. other  than  the  art  of  canting. 

Religious  people,  it  is  certai^n,  long  after  the  apoftolic 
age,  made  ule  of  inarticulate  founds,  in  their  paroxyfms  of 
pious  fervour,  to  give  vent  to  thofc  emotions  fof  which  hu- 
man fpeech  afforded  no  adequate  expreffion.  St.Auguflin 
mentions  the  praftice,  and  feems  to  approve  of  it.  '*  The 
^*  perfeftions  of  God,"  fays  that  luminary  of  the  church, 
«'  are  incomprehenfible  by  the  human  underfland|ng,  and 
**  th^refpre  canhgt  be  exprefled  by  human  fpeech  \  confe- 
*•  quently,  in  celebrating  them,  inarticulate  founds  are  pro- 
♦'  per  tq  be  ufed.'*  Accordingly,  in  a  certain  portion* of  the 
church-fervige,  fuch  founds  were  ufed,  wfi^n  t^ie  whole 
congregation  joined  in  the  utterance  of  tones  (not  very  mu- 
fical we  appreiiend),  infpired  by  their  religious  fervour. 
Our  author  has  not  noticed  this,  but  obferves  that,  of  thofc 
who  have  fpoken  in  tones  fince  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  the 
moft  diftinguiflied  are  the  fakers,    Hq  might  have  named 


^  Author  of  die  EiTay  on  Short.han^« 
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other  fefts,  in  this  religious  kingdom,  equally  eminent  in 
the  arts  of  fnuffiing,  twanging,  and  grunting ;  but,  as  the 
commendation  is  ironical,  he  has  beftowed  it  where  there 
was  the  leafk  danger  of  a  retort.  His  whole  performance, 
notwithftanding  fome  artful  infinuations,  is  evidently  inimical 
to  the  Chrifti^n  caufe. 


Art.  XIV.    The  Battle  of  Hajlings ;  an  Heroic  Poem.    4to. 
2s.  6d.    Kearfley.    London,  1787. 

FROM  this  title  an  unwary  reader  mav  expeft  a  delcrip- 
tion  of  the  fatal  field  where  the  gallant  Harold  loft  his 
life,  and  his  countrymen  their  liberty  ;  inftead  of  which,  we 
are  prefented  with  an  account  of 


•"^  *  The  tumult  and  the  ilir 


On  the  grim  plains  of  bloody  Weftminy?«r.' 

This  .rich  and  admirable  rhyme  creates  a  lively  attention 
and  hope  of  entertainment,  which,  in  the  fequel,  is  fully  fa- 
tisfied.     The  firft  chief  defcribed  is  one 

-«— — <  Who  high  Indoftan's  flandard  reared. 
Great  Raftings  he/— 

Lavifli.  offerings  are  prefented  by  this  worthy  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  fuperior  powers,  which  are  fpecified  in  the 
following  lines,  equally  remarkable  for  fmooth  verfificatio« 
and  correft  grammar : 

i   *  Then  to  the  thunderer  a  bulfe  he  brings, 
Tohtain  the  favour  of  the  King  of  kings  ; 
And  ta  the  goddefs  of  the  beauteous  nofe 
A  robe,  befpanglcd  o'er  with  gems,  bellows.*  1 

This  done,  he  mounts  a  «  fcornful  elephant,"  and  rides  on, 
Mr.  Pitt  beholds  his  approach,  and  triumphantly  exclaims 

«  A  haughty  chief  appears  in  our  defence. 
Millions,  billions,  and  trillions,  are  his  pence !' 

But  the  adverfe  troops  behold  this  without  rage,  every  bofom' 
turns,  and  every  eye  flafties  fire : 


*  'Twas  then  great  Fox  ftept  foremoft  from  the  reft, 
A  Lyblan  hone's  fluxi  adornM  his  breaft  i 
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On  his  broad  (hield  Medufa*s  terror  g1ow*d» 
And  Pallas  blefs'd  htm  as  his  accents  fiow*d» 
Pitt*s  gapne  troqis  beheld  the  gorgon  ray. 
And  trembling  took  him  for  the  god  of  day/ 

Here  we  perceive  and  lament,  not  only  the  pufilanimitJT 
of  "  Pitt's  troops,"  but  alfo  their  deplorable  ignorance,  at 
leaft  in  claflical  matters.  They  miftakc  Mr.  Fox,  with  a 
lion's  hide  and  gorgon's  head,  for  Apollo.  Their  •'  trem- 
blings" may  be  cxcufed,  (for  this  figure  was  truly  formid- 
able), but  their  ignorance  cannot.  What !  fhall  free-born 
Englilhmen  be  governed  by  a  fet  of  people  , who  .have  not 
read  Tooke's  Pantheon  ? 

Mr.  Fox  having  harangued  Jhis  troops,  in  the  manner  of 

ancient  leaders,  falls  bacK  into  the  ranks,  and  forthwith 

advances  glorious  on  the  plain  «*  indignant  Burke,",  wrapt 

in  a  "  Roman  toga."    He  launches, a  javelin,  which  renda 

the  ihield  of  Mr.  Haftings,  and,  glancing  downvifard^,  pe- 

petrates.  among  his  guts.    He  tumbles  from  his  elephant, 

while  Mr.  Pitt  fprings  forward,  and  covers  him  with  the 

/*  minifterial  fliicld  :•' 

, .  •      •  - 

*  From  Fox's  battle  then  rafh'd  out  a  man. 

The  mofe's  favVite,  gallant  SHeridan  I 

For  fenfe,  for  poetry,  for  pointed  glee. 

And  manly  elocution,  fam'd  was  he. 

For  five  long  hours  he  tnoan^d  the  deadly  ftnag. 

The  feathered  deaths  to  Haftings'  boibm  %ring,*  &e. 

r 

-in  cortclufion,  Mr.  Pitt,  finding  it  impoflible  to  defend  the 
fallen  hero,  founds  a  retreat,  and  leaves  him  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  who  bear  him  oiF  in  triumph,  and  commit 
him  ftruggling  to  the  arras  of  Themis. 

Such  is  the  fable  of  this  admirable  epic  poem.  From  the 
Specimens  we  have  given,  our  readers,  will  judge  of  the  ilylc 
and  verfification.  The  poet's  favourite  heroes  will  no  doubt 
feel  uncommon  fatisfadion  in  the  jperufal  of  his  wonderful 
lays. 
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Art,  XV.    Poems  m  various  SuhjeSs.    By  John  Thelwali. 
2  vols.  i2n)o.  68,  boards,     Dems,    London,  1787. 

npHE  author  of  thefc  Poems  informs  us   tbat  he  is  x 
-■"    ftranger  to  Greek  and  Roman  hre ;  that  he  never  heard 
Homer  play  on  the  harp ;  nor  quaffed  the  wines  of  Chios 
with  Anacreon  ;  not  drank  tea  and  paiTed  the  evening  with 
Sappho«    fiefides  this  prodigious  misfortune,  the  trammels 
of  afi  occupation  equally  difcordant  to  his  inclinations  and 
irreqbncileable  to  literature,  have  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing fuch  extenfive  obfervatiom  on  the  various  and  inftrudive 
fcenee  of  nature  which  might,  in  fome  degree,  make  amends 
for  his  want  of  learning*    Authors  and  authorefTes  of  this 
defcription,  that  is,  of  low  degree,  have  frequently  of  late 
years  made  a  demand  on  the  public.    Tlie  fame  hands  that 
threfhed  wheat  by  day,  have  tagged  rhymes  by  night ;  the 
voice  that  carried  milk  through  the  fireets,  has  invoked  the 
mufe  in  a  corner ;  and  tobacco  pipes  and  blank  verfe  have 
been  prepared  by  the  fame  manufadlurer.    Methodiftical 
teachers  have  invaded  the  eflabliihed  church  of  ParnafTus^ 
who,  pretending  to  an  inward  light  and  preternatural  in- 
fpiration,  have  difputed  the  divine  million  of  the  regular 
hierarchy  of  Apollo«    Aflrong  inclination  to  write,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  a  proof  of  infpiration  ;  nor  does^the  me* 
chanical  art  of  making  veries,  confer  a  title  to  fame  or 
immortality,    A  real  natural  genius,  unafiifted  by  art  or 
education,  will  always  be  a  phenomenon  in  the  iiterar/ 
world.    But  while  we  admire  "  the  wopdnotes  wild**  of  the 
Silvan  fongfters,  we  diftinguifh  between  the  nightingale  and 
the  cuckoo;   and  in  the  out^elds  of  Parnafliis  we  are  as 
likely  to  meet  with  a  lead  mine  as  a  vein  of  gold  oxfilver*  ^ 

The  firfl  volume  of  the  poems  before  us  confifts  of  tales 
attempted  to  be  written  in  the  antique  ftyle,  like  thofe  in 
Piercy's  CoUeftion,    The  following  fpecimen  is  fufficiently 

•  The  Mercian  throne,  when  Kenwulph  held. 

My  father  did  prefidt ; 
A  valiant  foldier  in  the  field. 

And  in  the  council  tried. 
Of  all  the  children  of  his  bride. 

But  only  me  furvived  ; 
Young  Alwin  woo'd  me  from  his  fide. 

But  nought  his  paflion  thrived. 
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When  that  my  angry  ftther  heard  ' 

Where  we  had  lived  fo  long  -  ■■■* 
He  fwdre  the  life  he  would  not  fpare 

Of  him  my  dearell  lord. 
For  wedding  thus  his  daughter  fair 

Again  ft  his  knonxjn  accord. 
Behind  the  houfe  a  foreft  flood } 

And  much  my  lord  I  pray*d 
That  thro*  the  fame  efcape  he  would 

And  take  our  littU  maid. 

4 

Thefe  verfes  very  much  relenible  the  well-known  ones  of 

Dr.  Jobnfon : 

X  put  my  hat  upon  my  head» 

And  walk'd  into  the  Sxraod»    • 
And  there  I  met  another  man 

Whofe  hat  was  in  his  hand  \ 

or  a  difticii  well  known  at  Edinburgh  before  Dr^Jolinfbn 
Wjts  born  : 

As  walking  forth  to  take  the  air 

Upon  the  Ca(Ue-hi]l» 
I  looked  o*er  the  Norloch  •, 

And  iaw  the  Canon -mill. 

The  "  Hermit  of  the  Ruined  Palace,"  which  defcribes  the 
iedu^Hon  of  a  country  girl^  poi&iTes  an  eqiuil  degree  of 
merit : 

«  There  did  I  Ipy  the  ruffian  lord, 

Elfrida  in  his  arms — 
He  ftrove  without  )xtxfree  accord 

To  rifle  all  her  charms. 
But  icon  to  eanh  I  felled  the  loon^  ; 

And  eajed  the  msiden's  fears ; 
And,  driving  him  the  cottage,  foon 
1  killed  away  her  tears. 
I  fcized  the  blulhing  prize, 
I  prcfs— I  triuniph  o^er  her  heart : 
Ah  me  !  how  oFt  my  foul 
Has  pined  in  ufele/s  dole  /* 

The  poem,  in  five  cantos,  entitled,  ^'  The  Seducer  f, 
which  relates  a  lldudlion  of  a  fimiiar  kind,  is  by  far  the  bed 
in  the  colle<ftion,  and  contains  feme  excellent  verfes,^  par- 
ticiibrly  '*  The  1  riumph   of  Love   over  Innocence/'  in 
p.  126,  &c. 
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♦*rfte  fecond  volume,  begins  withta  tragedy,  or  dramatic 
^oem,  founded  on  fafts  recorded  in  the  Keports  of  the 
Humane  Society.  This  drama  h  fornied  on  the  Grecian 
Inode],  and  wriued  according  to  the  rules  of  AriiloUe,  for 
it  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  InHhe  begin- 
ing  the  heroine  is  debauched  by  the  hero  of  the  play ;  and, 
^fter  itpeatedly  calling  upon  hini  to  rcftore  her  virginity. 
Which  he  pofitively  refiJfcd,  fhc  hangd  hcrfelf,  which  fornis 
the  middle;  but,  being  recovered  by  one  of  Dr.Lettfom's 
difciples,  fhe  is  married  to  her  inamorato,  and  made  an  Im" 
Tieft  wcman  at  the  conclufion; 

Wq  come  next  to  a  colleftion  of  elegies.    The  feconi 
turns  on  a  fnbjeft  truly  rrielancholy,  in  which  the  poet  Com^. 
plaineth  of  disappointed  love,  and  a^din  in  hisjiomach :  * 

<  Tho'fcarcc  I  breathe,  or  bi-eathe  with  toil  aadpaioi, 

iMtemperate  puljes  all  unequal  beat ; 

And  the*  my  fainting  lungs  can  fcarce  fuftain 

Their  woiited  tafk,  oppreTsM  with  iunvard  heat, 

I  feek  not  fhelter  from  the  fiiady  trees 

When  bright  MeriMan  darts  his  fcorchihg  i:ay/ 

^.  Who  is  bright  Meridian  ? 

He  then  relblves  to  tupe  his.^^^r  lyre  to  rofy  healthy  anf 
lo  invoke  her  prefence  with  a  Jprightly  ftrain.  Nothing  can 
be  more  natural  ^x\d/mpte  than  the  following  interrogation: 

'"'  And  why  can  Delia  never^  hetdt/milif^ 

"Wt  jiroteft  we  do  not  know  the  caufe.  Biit  if  Delia  has 
learned  to  reads  ^^  can  perxife  tliis  elegy  witllout  fmlting^ 
ihe  poffeffes  a  very  uncommon  command  of  her  gelajlic 
powers. 

To  put  Delia  In  good  humour  he  has  fmtid  cut  A  gift  for 
his  fair  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  ;  not  turtles  or  black- 
birds, but  Zr^lion  and  a  hyena ! 

*  Pleased  o'er  Numidia's  barning  iands  I'd  fly 
To  chace  the  furious  lion  with  my  fpear ; 

br  hdnt  hyenas  'neath  she  frigid  iky. 

The  toil-bo«ght  guerdon  would  my  Delia  flmre*! 

He  18  fiill,  however,  attentive  to  his  cattle : 

*  My  goats  rU  gather  from  anlhelter*d  rocks. 
When  icorching  Leo  fries  the  g^ing  groond.* 

In  the  next  ftanza  he  is  otitof  the/ry/«^^ii»intothe^r^,  fof 
he'  promifes  not  only  to  drive  but  to  dratw  the  plough : 

'  For  thee  ni  dadly  rife  at  early  dawn 
To  delve  the  g&be  or  do  the  oxens  toil^' 
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He  next  prepares  to  write  an  ejuc  poem»  and  beat  Vrrgft 

hollow :      .  .       . 

*  In  epic  verfe  a  lallifig  i^ork  prepare 

May  place  with  Maro's  mv  yet  humble  name* 

Let  trumpet's  fonorous  M/onv  in  the  ltraii> !  , 

Let  fanguine  war  in  al]  its  horrors  rage ! 

Cleave  heaven's  facred  vault,  and  drench  the  thirfty  plam» 

WhttjC  fpreading  difcord  thunders  thro*  the  page; 

Slog  mighty  battles^  and  great  derring^dotts  r  .    . 

««  Mighty  battles'*  have  been  fung  by  the  c<jmmon  rtwi 
of  epic  poets,  fuch  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Taffo,  arnd  Milton, 
but  **  great  derring-doet"  are  referVed  to  our  incomparable 
author. 

After  lamenting,  in  the  next  elegy,  '*  that  no  far-grazing 
**  cattle  ^all  him  lord,''  be  gives  a  piteous  pifture  of  hi6  owni 
perlbn:' 

«  The  head  prof^nded  as  he  droops  aloofg^ 

Thedrc(s  negleded,  and  the^/^^Wair, 

(The  faithful  indicates  of  fervent  love) 

Difguil  the  fancy  of  the  thoughtlefs  fair,  ^ 

Aftd  the  prevtntions  of  his  fortune  prove,' 

Thisinformttis^  by  the  way,  that  hi«  paffion  was  prudent 
as  well  as  poetical,  and  was  founded  on  De\iai*$  fortune  a$ 
well  as  her  beauty.  This  give»  it  vl  double  claim  to  our 
fympathy. 

Amidft  all  his  diftrefles  and  calamities  arifif^  fromthd 
frown  of  Delia,  he  comforts  hirofelf  with  his  Ibccefsful  paf- 
fion for  poetic  lore : 

•  Bleft  be  the  hour  when  firft  the  love  of  fong 
Stole  on  my  heart,  and  fired  my  youthful  mind  j 
For  verfe  can  footh  whom  love  and  fortune  wrongs 
And  paiTion's  f6rce  i»  friendly  fetters  filod.* 

But  as  poets  and  lovers  are 

•  Conftant  in  nothing  but  inconllancy,* 

in  the  third  fucceeding  ftariza  he  utters  the  following  ejacu- 
lation : 

«  Cnrs*d  be  the  mufe  t  and  cor s'd  the  fatal  hour^ 

When  firfl  1  liftened  to  her  fyren  tongue ! 
Refign'd  my  bofom  to  her  pleafirig  power, 
.    •  And  by  her  tuneful  influence  Wa?s  undone* 

Curs'd  be  the  love  of  fciencc !'  &c.  * 
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Aftd-  pouring  forth  two  or  tbrce  more  execrations  on  icience^ 
fenfibilit]r>  and  fpirit,  lie  itiil  holds  it  better  to  be  a  man  than 

.  «  For  ftill  I  hold  'twere  better  far  to  be 
A  man  opprefs^d  with  grief  and  miferjr, 
Than  the  moft  happy,  grovelling,  fenfual  bruti^} 

in  the  "  Elegy  on  New- Year's  Night/*  with  great  pfo- 
^iety  he  orders  a  ^tt\txz\  Jilence  aniong  the  elements^  to 
prepare  the  reader  to  hear  the  772^/^:  oif  the  mom  1 

*  'Sow  J^/fttct  reigns,  and  thro*  the  mifly  cloud 
The  flaittiive  moon  difplay s  her  yeUoW  face  t^* 

After  fuch  a  rich  banquet  of  tales,  tragedies,  and  elegies,  otir 
iauthor  prefents  us  with  a  defert^  coniifting  of  paflorals  and 
fongs.  The  "  Lamentation  of  Hobbinol  fdr  the  Death  of 
Lubin,  alias. Mr.  Philip  Bonafous,''  is  truly  dolorous : 

<  Hard  by  a  bulhy  dell  was  Hobbin  feen 

tvL  bitter /p»r,  zxi^Jhent  with  doleful  tten^  ^ 

Obfcrving  him  in  this  piteous  t)light,  Cuddy  very  properly 
felutes  him  with  tht  following  fpeech  : 

*  Wky>  what^«tiiehap?  WhyHobbinolv  my  lad, 
7hie  ftrt  bewitcH'dj  1  trow^  <Nr  ganging  mad* 

Afterwufds  the  boldeft  figure  is  introduced  that  vrt  rem^ndbet  ^ 
to  have  met  with  in  poetry.    The  deceafed  hero,  fays  tho ' 
iiiepherd,  had  fo  much  deep  fapience,  niirthfome  wit,  and 
manly  lore,  that  at  his  death  the  whole  world  ought  to  have 
-^hanged  themfelves  1 

<  Then  ficker  all  have  taufe  to  weep  and  wail,    I 
And  eke  like  me  to — hang.^ 

Poetry  To  exqutjtte  in  its  kind  as  this,  of  which  We  have 
prefented  a  fpecimen  to  the  reader^  no  commentary  can 
uluftrate,  aod  ho  cnticifm  improve. 
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■■     FORE'I'&N-  ItTERufTURM, 

Art.  XVI.  La  Kelfghn  cmjtdetee  comme  Vunique  Bi^e  d%t 
Bonhcur  €{  de  la  Veritable  Philofophie.  Ouvrage  fait  fmr 
Jcrvir  a  TEduchtion  da  Enfamde  S.A.S.  Menjeigmur  le 
Uuc  d'OrUattS',  crd^ms  kquel  4n  expofi.  ei  Vcm  refute'  ht  Prin-' 
.(ipes  des  pretendus  Philofoph^s  MotUmeu  PaxMad^m^  la 
Marquife  dfi  ^Hkr^sci'd^m4  Madame  \a  CsmUjtdtOndit. 
Oftavo  et  Duodecinio.    Qrkaps,  1787* 

Art,  XVI.    keligion  con/tdered  as  the  only  Source  of  Hdppinefi 
^4mL(ftrueFhi(i(pfhyttic4i^c.i£cM^ 

£  Qncludedfrom  our  la/l.  3 

IT  is  Icafcety  an  objea  of  wonder  that,  as  Madame  it 
Genlis  Las  treated- witH  fuch  indifcriminate  condemhation 
the  bold  and  fpirited  way  of  thinking  upon  abftr^  fub** 
jeiSts  of  the  writers  w^  have  named,  Ihe  Ihould  be  equally 
hoftUt  to*  their  fentiments  in  favour  of  the  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind.  Some  of  her  mdft  pointed  ieverities, 
under  this^bea^ii*  fiill  t»i  the  fliareof  tlie  A^bbede  R^ynaU 
His  principles  ibe^oniktera  a«  little  leA  pernicious  upon  po« 
Uti0s.  f  ^^n^  ujjon  ^religion  ;  and-  ihe  charafterifes.  his  hiftory 
•of  iK^  Eaft  a^id  tVcfi-infJies.  as,"  a  hionftrous  woxk,  in 
*<  whicb  an  eq^ttal  outrage  is .  ^pmmittcd  upon  the  Creator 
*f  .of;thfe-u'Qrldiand.th'eraonarcl5$,oif  the  earth/'*  She  dig- 
nifies one  of  her  chapters,  in  wTiIch  this  fubje£k  is  treated, 
with  the  title  of  Phikfopkkal  Fanaticiftn ;  and  in  this  chap- 
ter ihe  has  coild£ied'-  a  number  of  parages  which  ilie  con«- 
liders  2^  fpeciihens  of  the  feditious  and  enormous  prlnciplea 
of  thefe  aiubo^s.  Jt  vyojtild  be  en^lefs  to  cite  aU  the. paffage^ 
thus  branded ;  one  of  them  is  as  f6nb\^s :  <*  Tfie .people,  in 
*^  every  nation  of  ihh  V'oiid,  ought  to.  be  taught  th^t'ijo- 
^'  vcrnment  is  a  mere  pc?wer  delegated 'by  the  Ibciety ;  tnaf 
«*  4t  h  eftatWtflitd-  anly-fof  ^4he^  pabHe-good  ;  and  that  of 
«<  confequcjocc^  the  fojiiety  at  large  alw^^Sjgpfl^flis  a  povvar 
**  pairtf&oant  to  that  of  its  magiflrates ;  that  it  is  compe- 
"  tent  to  revoke  its  delegation,  to  extend  or  diminilh  |Jb« 
**  ^rerp^fives  of  its  fervants,  and  to  change  its  form  of  gb- 
*«  vernment  wlienever  its  intereft  fhall  dem^d  it.** 

Madame  de  Genlis  is  not  a  little  fevere  lipon  the  writers 
of  the  XQpderP  phibfophy  for  haying  undertaken,  with  fo 
mucli  eeremony  and  labour^  the  extlndion  of  prejudices. 
For  iiirrfelf^  flie  knows  of  no  prejudices  of  any  confequence, 
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.ii3ccept4ho&  wfcich  jexift  among  pMloibphers. ' '«« Prejudices 
y  *^  of  another  fort  are  perfefUy  innocent ;  and  it  was  fcarcely 
**  worthy  of  fo  much  parade  to  undertake  to  conyince  the 
•<  worW  that  they  ought  noit  to  be  terrified  at  the  fpilling 
*•  of  ftlt ;  that  Friday  is  not  a  day  confecrated  to  misfortune  ; 
**  apd  that  the  ignes  faiuiy  which  foraetimes  lead  the  pea- 
**  fants  into  a  bog,  are  not  in  reality  little  malicious  faints/' 
The  prejudices,  indeed,  of  the  philofophets  are  of  a  much 
moreferiouscharafter.  *<  Their  ideas  refpefting  the  value 
"  which  each  individual  ought  to  attach  to  his  perfonal  li- 
berty are  falfe,  and  highly  worthy  of  cenfure«  Accord- 
ing to  them,  there  can  be  no  true  glory,  no  mental 
tranquillity,  no  genuine  happinefs,  without  liberty.  An 
^  elevated  fpirit,  penetrated  with  the  fentiment  of  its  own 
**  dignity,  ought  to  prefer  its  liberty  to  fortune,  to  rank, 
^**  and  to  honours*  There  are  chains  M'hich  are  brilliant, 
*'  but  there  are  no  chains  which  ate  light."  Upon  this 
fubjeft,  indeed,  the  ridicule  of  Madame  deGenKs  i^  inex- 
hauftible.  "  I  once  knew  a  philofopher  who  united  with  .a 
^*  mild  and  virtuous  difpofition  talents  of  no  commofi  ex*- 
**  cellence*  In  the  mean  time,  his  fituation  was  ndt  happy; 
^'  and  he  reduced  bimfelf  to  mere  neceflaries  in  order  to 
•^  Aipport  two  infirm  fillers,  who  had  no  other  dependence 
^*  than  upon  him.  He  lived  alone  in  a  fmall  houfe  near 
**  Paris.  Some  perfons,  touched  with  his  merit,  exerted 
'  ^'  themielves  with  fuccefs  to  procure  a  change  in  his  condi- 
^*  tion.  .  They  offered  him  a  lucrative  and  refpeftable  erti- 
♦'  ployment,  which  he  obftinately  refufed,  in  order,  as  he 
**  faid,  to  preferve  h}s  independence.  Jn  the  mean  time, 
**  this  independence,  which  he  valued  fo  highly,  was  by  no 
*•  means  able  to  make  him  happy .^  His  manners  were  con-* 
•'  ftantly  fnarked  with  the  melancholy  feeling  of  h^s  iStu- 
**  ation;  and  he  frequently  lamented  with  bitternei^  th«^ 
^  hardnefs  of  his  fortune." 

If  there  is  any  mode  of  writing  that  calls  tipon  us  for  our 
fcvereft  condemnation,  it  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  con^ 
tained  in  the  preceding  paffages*  k  is  to  be.  feared  there 
is  not  much  danger  that  men  ihould  love  their  independence 
too  well ;  or  that  they  fhould  be  difpoled  to  facrifice  what- 
ever pampers  the  fenfe,  ox  gratifies  the  appetite,  to  the 
barren  confcioufneii  of  integrity  and  reftituJe.  We  live 
in  a  period  of  fociety  when  the  race  of  manly  and  heroic 
charaftfers  is  almoU  extinft,  and  wfcen  every  thing  is  in  a 
manner  fwallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  iaihion,  and  falfe 
snodefty  and  fenfuality.  No  fpecies  of  fophiflry  can  there- 
fore be  better  <^nutled  to  our  deteftation  th^n  that  which 
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would  ftill  farther  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  human  cha« 
rafter;  and  it  is  inexpreffibly  afionifhing  that  any  one 
ibould  have  the  effrontery  to  impofe  upon  us  arguments  of 
this  fort  under  the  facred  name  of  rehgion.  But  Madanfe 
de  Genlis  is  confcious.to  nothing  of  all  this.  She  is  exas- 
perated beyond  meafure  that  the  writers  of  <*  The  Modern 
I'bilofophy"  fhould  confider  the  commerce  of  the  great  as  a 
fource  of  contamination.  For  herfejf,  ihe  regards  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  court  as  the  habitation  of  purity;  and  Ihe  aiTures 
us,  with  an  exemplary  ferioufnefs,  that  venality  and  du- 
plicity, and  corruption,  could  .never  yet  find  admittance  to 
the  levee  of  a  prince. 

Having  mentioned,  early  in  the  prefent  article,  our  au- 
thor's maxims  of  criticifm,  we  feel  ourfelves  difpofed  to 
prefent  our  readers  with  one  example  of  her  pradtice  in  th?s 
refpedable  art.  This  we  the  rather  do,  as  the  inftance  we 
^iball  fele^  relates  to  a  work  which  has  excited  fome  atten- 
tion in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  which  we  are 
perfuaded,  from  the  Angularity  and  importance  of  its  con- 
tents, will  long  form  one  of  the  flandard  treatifes  of  modern 
Politics  ;  we  mean  the  Life  of  Turgot  by  the  Marquis  de 
'ondorcet.  Madame  de  Genlis  commences  her  obfervationa 
in  the  following  manner : 

♦  Xhe  people  of  fafliion  are  commonly  gay,   frivolous, 
^nd  fuperncial ;  but  they  have,  in  general,  a  lort  of  delicacy 
and  good  talte  which  infpires  them  with  an  invincible  aver-  * 
iion  to  every  thing  pedantic  and  dogmatical.     Accordingly 
one  of  the  circumftances  which  has  principally  contributed 
to  diminifb  their  enthufiaftical  attachment  for  the  modern 
philpfophers  has  originated  in  the  imperious  and  prophetical 
ftyle  of  their  compofitions.     The  philolbphical  principles  df 
the  cabal  they  have  retained  on  account  of  their  conve- 
nieqce;  but  they  have  been  irrefiftibly  inftigated  to  laugh 
at  the  perfons  by  whom  thefe  principles  have  been  moft  le- 
duloufly  diffeminated.     It  muil   indeed  be   acknowledged 
that  the  pride  of  thefe  men  is  beyond  meafure  extravagant 
and  intolerable.     In  no  fpecies  of  compofition  did  prefump- 
tion  ever  unveil  itfelf  with  fo  little  artifice  and  management, 
or  exprefs  itlelf  with  fo  much  haughtincfs  and  arrogance. 
When  a  peripn  has  poflefTed  neither  office  nor  employment; 
when  be  has  neither  ttudied  the  laws,  nor  been  exercifed  in 
the  negpciations  of  his  country ;  what  right  has  he  to  ar- 
raign the  operations  of  government,  to  trace  out  plans  of 
Icgiflation,  and  to  fet  himlelf  up  for  a  reformer  of  the  ftate? 
This  ridiculous  abilirdity  has  been  revived  in  the  year  178^. 
^n  finonyn)ou8  fcribbler  has  detailed  to  us  in  a  pami)hkt 
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a -coTxiplete  plan  of  legiflation  ;  at  the  fame  time  affunng  us, 
with  much  gravity,  that  his  plan,  new,  wift,  and  incom- 
parable, has  n6  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  being  too 
iUblime  for  the  age  in  which  it  has  been  produced.     The 
author  obferves,  that  his  hero,  the  etymology  of  whofe  name 
is  derived  from  the  god  Thor,  **  wa«  one  of  the  moft  extra- 
^'  ordinary  perfons  that  human  nature  has  yet  produced ; 
that  the  qualities  of  his  rhind  conftituted  a  whole  which 
is  perhaps  unique  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fpecies ;  that  his 
hiftory  is  calculated  to  intereft  the  attention  of  all  ages 
and  all  na,tiohs ;  and  that  his  genius  fo  far  outran  the 
progrefs  of  his  contemporaries  as  to  be  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  mifreprefcntation  and  miftake."— •  We  knew/ 
adds  Madame  de  Genlie,  *  that  M.  Tprgot  was  an  intelli* 

fenj:/and,  what  is  bettef,  an  honeft  man;  but,  unaffifted 
y  the  writer  of  this  life,  we  fhould  fcarcely  have  fiifpedted 
that  he  was  the  moft  extraordinary  man  that  human  nature  had 
yet  produced.  What !  more  extraordinafy  than  all  the  great 
kings,  all  the  gr^at  minifters,  all  the  legiflatprs,  all  the  po- 
Jliticians,  all  the  men  of  learning  or  fuperipr  genius,  that 
have  appeared  from  the  c^r^atjpp  of  the  world  to  the  year 
1786?' 

h  \t  not,  by  the  way,  in  a  high  degree  unactountabre  that 
H  woman  of  fo  general  information  Jhould  find  it  Angular  or 
^extraordinary  that'  a  man  of  fuperior  genips  ihpuld  have 
outran  the  age  in  which  he  lived  !  Did  not  Roger  Bacon,  even 
in  the.darkeft  ages  of  popery,  penetrate  into  the  fecret  of 
making  gunpowder,  an<i  a  thoufand  other  myfteries  reftrved 
to  enlighten  fucceffive  centuries  ?  Did  not  Galileo  diftover 
the  annual  circu\t  of  the  earth  at  a  time  when,  fo  far  from 
being  prepared  for  this  fublime  truth,  his  conf^mporaries 
thruft  him  into  the  priibn  of  the  inquifition  for  bavipg  ven- 
tured to  propagate  it  ?  Did  not  Lord  Verulam  defcribe  be- 
forehand, with  that  prophetic  fpirit  fo  ollenfive  to  Mfidame 
jle  Gpnlis,  the  difcoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  ^f^pwton  ?  If  Roger 
Bacpn,  or  Galileo,  or  Lord  Verulam.,  had  lived  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  had  turned  their  ^tt^ntion  to  the 
fcience  qf  politics,  tjjey  would  probably  bjve  made  all  the 
difcoveries  that  were  referved  for  M.  Turgot.  It  is  im- 
poflible  that  the  difcoveries  Qf  a  genius  of  the  preient  age 
mould  not  extend  the  bounds  of  Icience  farther  than  they 
were  carried  two  centuries  ago,  and  Ihould  not  appear  more 
povel  and  more  extraordinary,  in  an  impartial  eftimate,  than 
thofe'of  the  writers  of  a  preceding  period,  though  once  the 
^floniihment  of  the  world,  ar^  now  becon>e  familiar  ^vei\  to 
mxt  pbildrei). 
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Wc  had  intended  to  have  proceeded  farther  in  our  cx-v 
tr^fts  from  this  criticifm.  It  is  all  in  the  fame  ftyle  of 
e^^ecrable  buffoonery,  which,  ^t  the  fame  time  that  it  en«« 
deavours  to  throw  contempt  upon  the  author  a^ainft  whict\ 
It  is  pointed^  rebounds  with  tenfold  cife£t  upon  his  ignorant 

*a^  malicious  antagonift.  But  peace  to  the  manes  o(  the 
preceptrefs  of  Monfeigneur  the  Due  de  Chartres !  We  owe 
|ier  much  gratitude  for  the  pleafure  fhe  ha«  afforded  us  bj 
her  former  productions,  and  the  valuable  addition  Ihe  hat 
made  to  tl)ie  refources  of  virtuous  education  ;  and -we  cannoi 
form  a  more  benayolent  wjfli  in  her  fayocirthan  that  the  ab«# 
iurdities  and  illiberalities  of  the  Marchionef^  de  Sitfery  maj 

\})^  forgotten  in  the  pathetic  and  interefling  beauties  of  puf 
^der  and  tried  friend^  the  Countef$  de  Genlis, 


Art.  XVII,  The  AJtronorr^  oJManiliusy  tranJlaUd  hto  French 
by  M.  FingUy  Canon  Regular  a^id  Librarian  of  St.  Genvieva^ 
Chancellor  of  ihe  Univerfity  of  Paris  ^  one  of  the  Rpyal  Aca/ienrf. 
of  Sciences,  a  vols.  ^vo.  ,paris5  Kne  ^t  Hotel  Scrpente, 
1786. 

IT  were  to  be  wiflied  that,  in  literature  as  in  law,  men 
.  were  always  judged  bjr  their  peers.  We  ihpuld  not  then 
ftQ  fo  many  giant  geqiules  mct^niorphpfed  into  pigmies ; 
nor  lofe  the  purity  of  the  fource  hi  the  ioulne/s  of  the  chan-* 
|iel.  Some  names  of  eminence  excepted,  there  are  few 
^ranflatorsf  who  have  approached  the  fane  of  learning  with 
the  torch  of  genius.  It  give*  u^,  however,  no  fmall  pleafure 
to  fte  a  poet  and  philofopher  of  the  Auguftan  age  tranflatedj^ 
^mbelliflied.  and  illuftrated,  by  a  learned  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  '  The  example  gives  dignity  to  the 
name  of  tranflator  j  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  excite  imit 
(ation.  , 

M.  Pingre  had  icarce  publiflied  his  large  and  important 
work  on  comets,  and  calculated  the  eclipies  of  a  tboufan<j( 
years  to  come,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academ.y  of  Infcrip- 
fions,  than  he  enriched  the  learned  world  with  the  prefent 
tranflation. 

-ManUius  wrote  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  The  fubjeft  he  has  chofen  mak^s  his  ftyle  appear 
lefs  fmooth  and  pleafing  than  that  of  his  contemporaries : 
there  is,  neyerthelcfs,  great  energy,  appoitte  exprcfficw,  and{ 
plenitude  of  idea,  tj^roughout  the  \vh6|e  of  what  he  has  left 
lis;  for  the  work  feems  incomplete.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
l(^ermine  why  it  ihould  have  remained  till  the  time  of 
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Conftantlne  in  obliyipn ;  for  it  was  only  then  ti^t  FirnQicm 
made  it  known  to  tl^g  wwld;  fy  that,  from  his  waywar4 
aeftiny,  INlaniliu^  ha^  only,  in  feme  diftaiu  ^nd  trahfitory 
gleams,  p^netratjsd  ^he  clouds  of  obfcurifv.  Trup  it  is  tha^ 
manjof  hisexpr!?ffions  are\Varrant?,bIeppfy  from  h]s  fubjeftj 
and  many  turns  of  his  language  are  peculiar  to  himfelfj  but 
Itill  it  is  cafy  to  /be  perceived  tliat  with  regret  he  dro|)s  th^ 
poet,  evpn  for  a  moment,  to  taVe  up  the  allronomer^ 

His  poern  <ponfifts  of  five  books.  The  tranflation  i^  not 
pnly  accurately  juft  to  the  original;  but  with  note§  ^nd  il- 
Jultrations  M:  Fin'gre  has  beautified  and  cleared  up  numerr 
"bus  parages,  which  never  had  been  pnderitood  by  any  forma: 
fpmmentatqr, 
-  The  firft  bopk  of  Manjliu?  treats  of  the  fphere :  the  de^ 
fcription  of  its  circjes,  and  of  the  diurnal  ii^otion,  k  a$  exa^ 
^s  it  1%  elegant ; 

*   *  Aeraijerg^lidujn  tenuis  dpdpdtur  axil 
Libratunaqae  regit  divcrfocardine  mundun^ 
Sidcr^us  circ4  jnedium  quern  vojvitur  orbis^   . 
jEthcreofq^e  rotat  curfus  iimotus,' &c. 

I  fliall  give  M.  Pingre's  tranflation  as  near  as  opr  laa» 
Huage  Will  permit ; 

*  An  axis  ftript  of  denfity  originates  in  the  center  of  the 
frozen  regions,  arid  balances  the  uniVerfe,  of  which  it  is  the 
pivot.  The  cefeftial  world  rolls  round  it;  every  thing  i|| 
fhere  in  perpetual  motion,  itielf  immoveable.^ 
*  He  afterwards  fliews  why  the  earth  and  planets  ^o  s\(^% 
fall,  an4  defcribes  them  penfile  in  the  vaft  fpace  { 

*  Nee  vcro  tibi  natura  admiranda  videri 
fendintis  tcrrae  debet,  cum  pendcat  ipfe 
Mundus,  ex  in  nullo  ponat  vefligia  fundq 
Quod  patet  ex  iplb  motu  curfuque  volantis. 
Ciim  fufpenfus  eat  Phaebus  currufque  refle^at     - 
Jiuc  illiic  agiles,  ct  fervet  in  aethere  meta§ 
Cim  Luna  et  Stelte  volitcnt  per  inania  mandji 
Terra  quoque,  aercas  leges  imitata,  pependit.' 

f  However,  it  need  not  create  wonder  that  tht  earti 
ihould  thus  be  fufpended  in  the  firmament;  is  not  heaven 
Itfelffotoo?  It  has  neither  near  it,  nor  around  it,  found- 
ation or  prop.  Its  motion,  the  rapidity  of  its  courfe,  is  ^ 
convincing  proof  of  this.  The  fun,  penfile  like  the  reft, 
Vrges  his  light  coutfes  within  the  bounds  of  the  career  pre- 
Icribed  tp  liisu.  Th^  moon  ^nd  Uars  fly  through 'the 
^ ^vide 
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wide  fpacc ;  and  the  earth,  following  thefe  heavenly  hws^ 
is  fufpeadttd  there,  like  the  other  bodies.' 

The  fecpnd  book  contains  the  influences  of  the  heavenly 
afpefts;  the  rifing  and  letting  of  the  different  figns,  :^ii4 
the  p^rts  of  animal  life  that  belong  to  each  fill  up  the 
third.  In  the  ifourth  the  poet  ^numerates  the  pernicious 
degrees  of  each  fign,  and  gives  a  geographical  deicription  of 
the  then  known  world,  with  the  figps  that  prefide  over  every 
region,  The  fifth  treats  of  the  liars  and  conftellations.  1^ 
is  in  this  book  we  nieet  with  the  ench^i^ting  epifode  of 
Andromeda,  ecju^l  to  any  thing  in  Virgil,  It  may  not  h^ 
uupleafmg  to  quote  a  few  of  thofe  beautiia)  lines  ^ 

^  Ac  fimnl  infedi  ventum  eft  ad  littora  poDCi 
MpUia  perduras  pandantur  bra£lria  caiices. 
Aflrinxere  pedes  fcopalis  injedtaque  vincia.; 
£t  cruce  virginea  moritura  puella  pependit. 
Servatur  tamen  in  pacna  cultufque  pudorque. 
Sopplicia  ipfa  decent.     Nifea  cei  vice  recliai^j 
^olliter  ipfa,  fuse  cuilos  eft  ipfa  figurse. 
P^Huxere  finus  hanieris,  fugicque  Tacerto$ 
Vefti^  et  effuii  fcopul^^)  lufere  qipilli^* 

«  As  foon  as  they  arrived  on  the  fhorc  of  that  dreadlfid 
fta,  they  ilrctched'her  tender  arms  on  a  hard  rock ;  they 
bound  her  feet  to  it)  and  loaded  her  with  chains:  fhe  ap* 
pears  as  if  tie^  to  a  crofs,  upon  which  fhe  is  to  e^^pire.  In 
all  this  preparation  of  torture  they,  however,  took  c^re  that 
nothing  (hould  offend  her  decency,  or  alarrn  bier  virgin  mo- 
ckfly.  Her  fituation  adds  tQ  h^r  t^wty ;  her  head  foftly 
bends  upon  a  bofoffi  of  dazzling  white;  abandoned  by  alf, 
flie  alone  is  her  own  guardian;  a  part  of '  her  rain>ent  has 
dropt  from  her  ivory  fhoulders,  her  arms  are  expofed,  and 
ber  diflievelled  teeffes  wave  around  her  beauteous  neck/  &c. 

M.  de  Lajande  makes  an  obfervation  upon  this  poet 
worthy  of  being  attended  to,  He  fays  that  Manilius  hat 
given  the  true  lenfe  of  a  pafTage  in  Virgil  which  never  was 
underftood.  The  place  alluded  to  is  where  Virgil  ipeaks  of 
tJie  riling  of  the  bull  as  announcing  the  fpring  : 

*  Candidas  auratis  aperit  cum  cornibus  annqia 
Taurik>>  et  a*iier/b  cedcns  canis  occidit  aftfo/ 

Georo.  I.  Z17. 

The  fenfe  of  the  word  averfo  has  been  long  difpu!ed;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  M.de  Lalande,  never  hit  upon  till  now.  Mti- 
nilius,  ixi  many  places,  calls  the  bull  awrfus^  hecauie  it  rifed 

upfidQ 
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tipfide  down,  or  the  head  iindermoft  :  it  becomes,  therefbi^, 
eafy  to  conceive  that  Vifgi!  meant  to  fay  that  the  dog- 
ftar,  when  fettiog,  makes  room  for  the  bull,  who  appears 
backwards,  or  with  his  back  turned  towards  the<log-ftar: 
and  indeed  Syrfiis,  or  the  dog-liar,  enters  into  the  ray^  of  the 
fun,  and  fets  heliacally,  when  the  bull  begins  to  get  clear 
of  them  at  his  heliacal  rifing.  The  horm  of  the  bull  do 
not  appear  firft,  but  beginning  by  the  fetting  of  the  dog-flar, 
which  happens  in  the  month  of  April,  and  is  followed  by 
the  rifing  of  the  bull  in  the  month  of  May,  the  paffage  of 
Virgil  is  exafV,  and  is  thus  eafily  underftood  and  accounted 
for  by  the  help  of  Manilius, 

The  fecond  volume  of  M.  Pingre's  publication  contains 
the  **  Phenomena  of  Aratus,"  a  poem  fo  much  admired  by 
the  ancients  that  Germanlcus,  Cefar,  Feftus  Avienus,  and 
even  Cicero  himlelf,  have  given  their  feveral  tranflations  of 
it.  M.  Pingr^  has,  for  reafons  that  he  alleges,  followed 
that  of  Cicero,  though  made  in  his  youth,  and  probably 
for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  aftronomy  and  Greek  at  the 
farne  time.  This  ver^on  is'as  accurate  as  that  of  Manilius, 
but  more  interefting  from  its  novelty  than  utility.  The 
poem,  in  the  original,  confifts  of  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
pine  lines,  the  objedk  of  all  which  is  the  enumeration  of  the 
copftellations  and  circles  of  a  fphere,  which  was  in  vogue 
jhree  hundred  years  before  our  era  5  1  mean  that  pf  Eu- 
doxus. 

,  Upon  the  whoje,  much  is  due  to  M.  Pingr^  for  the  labour 
he  has  undergone,  and  the  intention  he,  no  doubt,  had  of 
encouraging  the  mufes  to  ftrew  flowers  in  the  paths  of 
fciencct 


Art.  XVllI.    Vcrjeuch  eiper  fphmdz  kunjfy  mit  Feuer-IufU 

y^R  T.  XVIlI.  An  Attempt  to  point  out  a  Method  ofFufion  hy  the 
Help  of  Vital  Air.  By  Profefor  Ehrmann.  8vo.  Strafburg, 
1786.  . 

THIS  work  contains  a  number  of  accurate  and  well-? 
imagined  experiments  upon  a  fubjcft  which  has  been 
often  treated,  but  generally  with  little  fuccefs,  upon  an 
eafily  prafti^able  mode  of  employing  vital  air  to  fule  re- 
fr;3»<Jlory  iiibftances.  The  author  tirft  endeavours. to  difcover 
the  cheapeft'and  beft  method  of  procuring  this  kind  of  gas. 
After  having  tried  a  great  variety  of  fubftances,  he  fixed 
Vipon  a  weli-connedlpd  Heillan  crucible  a;^  th^  molt  eligible^ 

One 
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One  cubic  Inch  af  nitre,  in  his  way,  yieWs  from  ftoo  %gi 
800  of  air  5  and  th$  retort  Vf'iW  fervc  cigjit. times.  It  is  pro- 
bable Mr.  Wedgwood's  newly-in vented  retorts  would  ferve 
the  purpofe  flill.  better,  Inftead.ot  making  th«  vital  air 
pals  through  the  ^iame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  he  direft-s  xK 
upon  charcoal,  the  dazzling  light  being  intolerable  to  thq 
naked  eye ;  and  if  coloured  glals  is  uled,  the  operator  is 
i^rcvcnted  from  feeing  the  phenomena  accurately. 

The  author  goes  regularly  with  his  experiments  througl^* 
the  metallic  fubftances,  their  calces,  the  ores,  and  earths. 
Of  a  book  confiftingof  a  gre?t  number  of  fafts  relative  to 
the  comparative  fufibility  of  fo  many  bodies,  it  isr  impoffiblc 
to  dve  a  fatisfaftory  abftraft.  The  work  itfelf  will  not 
only  be  read,  but  ferve  as  a  ilandard  book  of  reference  to 
the  praAical  chymift  ;  and  fortunately  an  improved  French 
edition  has  been  lately  pubiifhed,  which  will  render  it  much 
jBore  extenfively  ufefuU 
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.    ^        Article    XIX.* 

ji  Specimen  of  the  Focalulary  zuhich  if  to  firve  for  a  Compa-* 
^  rifon  of  all  La?iguages^  and  which^  was  undertaken  by 
ProfeJTor  Pallas  at  the  command  of  the  Emprefs  gf  Ruifia, 
has  been  printed  at  Peterlburgh,  and  dlftributed.  Wc  arc 
not  given  to  underftand  whether  the  whole  work  is  to  be 
executed  in  this  way,  or  whether  what  has  appeared  is  de* 
figned  to  give  an  idea  of  the  paper,  typography,  &c.  If  the 
former  is  the  cafe,  thofe  high  expeftattons  which  havtf 
been  formed  of  the  work  will  be  miftrably  difappointod^; 
nor.  will  it  beat  all  fuperior  to  thole  common  vocabutarles 
in  which  the  words  of  two  or  three  different  languages  arc 
placed  oppofite  each  other,  in  fo  many  columns*  Wc  have» 
for  inftance,  a  feries  of  Ruffian  word§  difpofed,  not  in  alpHs- 
-ketical  order,  but  according  to  certain  general  heads[,  and 
over  againft  them  the  Latin,  French,  ahd  German,  word& 
which  fignify  the  fame  thing,  TitQod,  fafh^r^  ^^^i^r^ftm^^ 
4aughUry  iff  other,  Jj^er^  tCQy  .    / 
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Art,  JtX.     Ohferv^^ion^  i^n  th  Format ifH  ^  Bdfitlteu    ttk 
German.    8vo.    Leipfic^  1 787. 

hpHE  autihpr'<jf  this  valaable  little  work  is  Mr.Veltheim, 
^  who  has  been  for  feveral  years  at  the  head  of  the  Ha- 
noverian and  Brunfwick  mipes  and  works.  His  opinion 
coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  with 
that  whlpb  we  believe  to  have  been  prop<!iiedto  the  Royal' 
Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Dri  button*  -whofe  ««  ObfervaticuB 
on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth'*  ai'e  eagerly  expefted 
by  the  public.  He  fuppofes  the  Bafaltic  columns,  of  which 
the  appearance  is  fo  ftriking,  even  to  the  tinihftrufted,  and 
of  which  the  'Otigin  has  been  fo  much  fought  after  by  phi- 
lofbphers,  to  have  been  formed  in  this  manner.  A  quantity 
of  pyrites,  very  rich  in  iron,  is  fufed  along  with  the  conti- 
guous earths  into  a  thin  mafs,  by  the  fire  of  a  volcano.  If 
an  eruption  take  place,  that  part  which  is  brought  into  con-* 
tz£t.  with  the  air,  and  cooled  too  fuddenly  to  alTume  a  re*- 
gular  form ;  but  when  it  remains  quiet  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  it  cools  flowjy,  and  is  left  without  interruption 
to  form  cryftals,  or  rather,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of 
bulk,  to  fpllf  Into  regular  pillars,  which  are  how  expoftd  in 
confequence  of  the  dilapidation  of  thole  mountains  which 
#riginally  covered  them. 

The  chief  arguments  by  which  the  author  endeavours  \M 
fdpport  his  theory  are,  1.  That  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has 
nxentibn€fd  fome  ba'faltes  which  were  thrown  up  duriiig  zsk 
eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius.  2.  That  Faliafi  has .  given  a 
view  of  ati  eittinguiflied  volcano  with  pillars  in  the  crater;  to 
which  arre  fubjoined  fevcral  other  obfervations  to  the  fapac 
cfkSt.  3.  Mr.  Kier's  cryftals  of  glafs,  as  defcribed  in  the 
Fbilofbphiciil  Tranftftions,  are  adduced,  with  fome  other 
experiments  of  a  like  tendency.  4.  A  black  fcoris,  refem-^ 
bling  bafaltes  both  in  ftruflure  and  corapofition,  may  be 
made  by  fufing  clay  and  filiccous  earth,  or  granite,  with 
pyrites  not  decompounded.  5.  We  can  imitate,  by  art^  the 
g^rae^  which  are  found  about  volcanic  mountains. 

To  '^tbefe  arguments  are  added  many  obfervation$  evi- 
dently the  refult  of  great  experience  in  the  more  extenfive 
opefattoM  of  chymiliry,  and  of  long  attention  to  the  ap« 
pearances  exhibited  by  mines  and  mountains. 
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MisCBtLAKEOUS. 

AnT.  It.    Menhirs  bf  a  Trench  Officer  nxjba  ijcai^fd froin  Siavery.  Stnalt 
Svo.    2ft.    Rivingtonft.    LoQciori»  1736. 

TH  E  officer,  whofe  difaftrous  adventare  !s  related  la  thefe  Me- 
nioirs»  was  Hiipwrecked  on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  where  be  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  the  iituatioB  of  ailave^  until,  by  the  interpoiitioD 
of  cbe  vice-coniul  of  France,  he  was  at  lad  fet  at  liberty^  with  fereral 
of  his  unfortunate  companions.  The  narrative  afFord^  a  lively  de^ 
fcription  of  the  manners  of  the  favages,  and  the  various  dillrefles 
fuffered  by  the  officer  during  the  time  of"  his  capti,vity.  It  is  one  of 
tlTofc  intereftiTig  produftions  which,  while  they  gratify  cufiofity,  glvei 
icDpe  to  the  tender  and  fympathizihg  fenfations  of  the  heart.  Wd 
■everthelefs  fofped  that  thii  dory  is  not  real  but  fabricated. 

Art.  23.    SJUtchj  ^a  t>ay.    4to.    ^s.    Debrett.    London,  1787; 

This  poem  is  intended  a(^  a  fatire  on  the  manners  of  the  times  } 
bot  thofe  manners  are  neither  defcribed  with  juflnefs,  nor  placed  in 
a  light  that  expofcs  them  properly  as  objeds  of  reprehenfion.  Wo  ^ 
meet  not  in  thefe  Sketches  with  an/  thing  like  the  pleafantry  of  Ho-  ' 
I  ace,  or  the  moral  aullerity  of  Juvenal.  In  fentimeAt  and  poetry^ 
the  whole  is  a  feeble  attempt }  confined  to  a  day  in  its  fubjea^  and 
boanded  with  the  day  in  its  duration. 

A  R  T .  2  j .  The  Ears  of  Lord  ChefterfeU  and  Par/on  Qaodmaiti  Tranfi 
latei  from  the  trench  of  M^Voltiuret  hjj 4  Knight.  YiXZsSdty^  LaQ« 
don,  1 787.  ^. 

If  this  be  really  the  produdlion  of  Voltaire,  of  which.  However, 
we  are  doubtful^  it  exhibits  that  veteran  enemy  of  the  facred  doctrines 
in  the  dotage  of  infidelity.  It*  prefcnts  us  with  the  hacknied  argu- 
ments of  the  modern  deiil  againft  the  exiitehce  of  a  f6ul,  and  other 
iiDportant  tenets  of  the  ChrifQan  religion,  in  a  ftyle  and  manner  un- 
worthy of  Voltaire  in  the  warm^ft  fits  of  his  Sceptical  raillery.  The 
incident  on  which  the  title  is  founded  gives  the  author  no  great  pre- 
tenfions  tc^  ingenuity  of  invention.  A  poor  clergyman  applies  to  )^ord 
Chefteriield  for  a  living.  His  lordfli^ip,  whofe  lenfe  of  hearing  Wad 
become  very  jmperfe<^t,  knew  him  to  be  afili£led  wii^  the  ftone,  and 
fnppoftng  that  his  application  was  on  that  account,  humanely  recom- 
Biends  him  to  Mr.  Sidrac,  an  eminent  operator  in  lithotomy.  The 
feveral  dialogues  are  maintained  between  Goodman,  Sidrac,  and 
Dr.  Grew.  Lord  Cheflerfield,  thinking  he  had  been  fofiiciently  lt<« 
beral  by  procuring  furgical  aiTiflance  to  his  dependent,  gave  the  Uvinf 
to  another ;  by  which  means  Goodman  loft  not  only  the  it^ory  bat 
3  his 
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Kis  miitrefs.  But  he  regains  both  by  the  expedient  of  refigniug  the 
irffiKr/fftf/poiTeflion  of  the  latter  to  his  lordfhip^s  fleward,  as  a  Reparation 
hady  in  the  mean  time,/  taken  place  between  the  married  couple. 

Akt.  24.     FiBoriai  aNo*oeL    JnT^oVolumet,    The  Chara&4rs  taken 
from  real  Life.    By  Su/annab  Hafvjdl,     Js.  ^feWed,     Bew.    Lori- 
don,  17S6. 

The  defign  of  this  novel  is  to  incolGate  filial  piety,  tvhich  tiie  au- 
thorefs  f  athetically  recommends  by  a  number  of  well-K:hofen  tales. 
In  a  {^i-bdudion  chat  is  calculated  chiefly  for  youth,  ft  would  be  in-* 
vidious  to  expofe  any  other  faults  than  (uch  as  (hould  be  unfavour- 
able to  virtue.  Againft  this  charge  Mri.  Sufannah  Hafwell  may  bid 
dtfi)inciB  to  criticiun;  and  we  therefore  abfolvc  her  from  our  crt- 
bunal.  V 

A  R  T .  2  5  •    Socrates  and  Xantifpe  ;  a  Bur/e/^ue  Ta/i,    Sy  WiiHam  ff^^ 
heck,   4to.    its.    Bew.    London,  1 786. 

That  3Cancippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  was  a  remarkable  fhrew,  is 
well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of  that  cele- 
brated philofopher.  .  The  author  of  the  prefent  tale  delineates,  in  a 
whimfical  manner,  the  domeftic  intetcourfe  of  the  two  parties,  from 
the  commencement  of  their  courtfhip  to  a  period  fubfequent  to  their  ' 
marriage;  when  there  enfaes  a  curtain -ledure,  which  terminates  with 
a  ludicrous  incident^  not  much  to  the  honour  of  Xantippe*s  delicacy.- 
The  tale  is  not  deftitute  of  humour ;  and  is  printed  with  a  degree  of 
elegance  more  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  Socrates  than  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed.  < 

Art.  26.     Advice  to  the  Clergy  of  every  Denomination  and  Degree  % 

njoitb  the  Evulgation  of  the  Refoltaions  of  0  late  Congrefs  held  in  Ger» 

ntattf  for  the  Purfofe  ofaholijhing  Chrtfiianity  throughout  Eurefe,    Suf* 

.     fofed  t0  he  'written  hy  the  Author  of  the  Patriad.     Small  8vo.    38W 

fewed.    Baldwin.    London,  1786. 

This  i&  evidently  the  production  of  a  peribn  who  is  converfant  with 
the  manners  of  the  times.  It  is  written  after  the  model  of  Swiffs 
Advice  to  Servants ;  and  contains  much  pointed  fatire  on  ignorance, 
licentioufnefs^  and  depravity,  in  the  clerical  order.  So  far  as  well- 
directed  irony  can  operate  towards  the  regulation  of  mOrals,  the  ad* 
vices  of  this  author,  rightly  interpreted,  merit  the  attention,  and  will* 
always  cOrrefpond  with  the  pradice,  of  thofe  who  are  guided  by  a 
regard  for  the  principle^  of  decency  and  virtue. 

Art.  27.  ^e  Life  of  the  Count  Cagliqftro ;  containing  an'authentic  Re* 
lation  of  the  uncommon  Incidents  that  befel  him  during  his  Refidence  in 
England  in  the  Years  iyy6  and  1 777  j  his  Arrival  in  France ;  bis  Com*' 
mitmeni  to  the  Bafiile ;  his  Trjal,  Acquittal,  and  Banijhment ;  his  Re* 
turn  to  England  in  1786  ;  particular  Anecdotes  of  him  till  f/S*]  ;  and, 
lajllyj  a  Detail  of  the  Circumftances  wchich  occajioned  his  Departure  for- 
Snvitzerland,  Dedicated  to  Madame  la  Comteffi  de  Caglioftro.  8vo* 
3s.  6d.    Hookham.   London,  1787. 

In/ this  book  we  are  prefented  with  ajdefence  jof  thb  well-known 
charader.    It  is  the  fate  of  all  impoflors  to  bg  treated  with  a  feverity 

beyond 
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htj^fsA  iht  exa6l  i^ropiu-txon  6f  their  delinqaende^.  PeHisp^  ?t  ft 
irtght  tKat  it  (hould  be  fo  ;  aifd  thdugh  we  may  not  apptove  of*  it  rii 
Ihe  individual  inilifite^  it  inay  aifom  a  l)etiirficial  example  to  decef 
Anare  pretecden.  It  i$  ibncMwhae  fingular  tbsit  any  j^effon^fbould 
think  it  worth  hU  while  to.  become  the  vindicator  oi  Cagfiofiro  after 
bis  preetpitate  retreat  froxx!  Loadori;  His  own  publication^,  both  the 
M^imoire  publ.ifhed  In  his  Jt>€half  wbHe  cphBned  ini  the  Baftile,  and 
the  Littre  au  ^gkpie  jffrg/ois^  were  fraught  with  amtffemeflt  and  energy. 
Theeflajr  before  (t$  adds  little  to  the  infbrxftarioq  they  contaiiied,  an<i 
carefully  fubtrafts  in  the  nretamorphdfis  ev6ry  ffiing  that  might  indi^ 
itdlj  alinre  and  prepoffefs  the  reader  in  (kvour  of  tiie  herd. 

iU  T .  2  S»    Th,  Polite  Riafontr.    tn  Letteihr ^ditigei  to  ay^kng  Ldi^  mt  ^ 
Boarding'^choQlinHadttcfdony  Hertfordfi?irt.     izmo.    2S.  6d,   fieat^ 
Jtondon,  1787,  .. 

Art.  29.    ^he  Ju*venile  SpeiAl'er ;  ar»  Duthgnef  and MtfcilUneoU^  Piects, " 
in  PKOjk  and  Kerfti^  for  the  InfiruQicn  of  louth  in  the  Art  efKeadingk 
By  the  Author  of  the  Polite  Re nfoner^     lifno.     ^s.     Bent*    Lon-> 
don>  1 7S7V 

Tlrcfc  pcrformaDteJ  dcfervc  the  attention  of  the  ctinoiia  btfefver 
Wio  is  deilroas  of  reoiarking  the  phenomena  o^  literature*  Here  i^ 
ft  writer  who  has  the  vanity  to  enter  the  liiU  with  M.  de.Berqixixi 
and  th«  Couotefs  de  Genlis^  withctit  havine  oj)e  fmglt  pret^n^ou  tefc 
obfervation  or  common  fenfe.  Though -n^  is  noc  yet  fufficiehtlf 
leatned  to  fpell  his  own  title  page^  yet  cpnj^lt  and  felf-fufficiency , 
Samp  every  page  of  his  performahce  ^  and  he  can  xnvcnyt  Ho  modbre 
Biore  cogent  to  animate  the  ambition  of  his  daughter^  tfiah  Bj  re- 
lyhNliDg  hrr4aw  mnchtiifgraep^he^iihb^eedisg'.am  ignbiraDce.woiiid  ^ 
lafied  upon  her  father,  and  what  a  contrail  they  Uronld  fbi^  io'  tb^ 
rtcoliar  advantages  of  education  with  wlikh  bcairda  hat^.  Uc&d 
"••V  «       •  • 
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Art.  30*  An  Accumt  of  the  Lofi.  of  his  hUjefifs  Ship  Dtal  Ciifilt,  eont* 
tnandedby  Captaifi  Ja/fies  Ha^wkirts,  off  the  IJlam'd  of  Porto  TRic9^  darinj^ 
the  Hurricane  in  the  If 'ef- Indies  in  tbeYeat  ijSd,  'Svo*  'IS.     Miir- 

lay*   London,  *7?7* 

This  account^  the  lofs  of  the  Deal-Ca&te,  and.. of  the .l^ardChips 
which  the  crew  anderweat,  cannot  be  read  without  exciting  the  livelieil 
cfnotTont.of  pity  ior  theianfortunattf  fuiterers. 

iUkx.  31*  7teNimori  or,  Hiflory  of  George  O^Nial^  Ejf.  IntwvVi^ 
Jknm^    t^mo.  5s,    Lane.  ..London,  17)^8;  ... 

We  would  carnef^ly  itcomm^nd  it  to  the  kevfsers  of  cittidntlag  lit 
bfariesto  conliderof  an  academy  for-novetKrifers^^  in  imitation  of 
the  Marine-Society,  and  the  Military  Academy  at  .Wootwich*  As 
fisch  an  itiltitution  \%ouid  be  fomething  in. the  naeure  of  a  hotbed,  we 
wouM  not  require  more  than  that  they  fhould  learn  to  read»  (and^thie 
ifrthe  mod  efiential  arcicle  of  all)  to  write,  to  fpell,  and  to  diftinettiih 
between  a  noun  and  a  virb.  This,  to^the  hiitodan  of  Mr^O^ial, 
inay  perhaps  in  proiped  api^ar  an  iaexbaoiiibk  labour ^  but  we  would 
3  .  TOt 
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not  Have. him  be,  too  fudflenly  difcooraged.  Socrates,  it  has  beei^ 
iaid,  learned  to  danre  at  fifty ;  and  we  have  known  many  a  learned 
tnan  who  at  forty  did  not  fo  mach  as  know  his  letters. 

A  R  T .  3  2 .  CfjordBers  of  the  tdngs  and  ^etn's  of  England ^  feieSedfrom 
different  Hiftbries  i  ^tb  Ohfer<vdttom  and  ReJWSiofis  cbi^y  adapted  td 
common  Life  i  and  par  tickfariy  intended  for  the  TnfiruSiton  of  Toutb,  To 
*whicb  are  added^  Notes  HiJloricaL  By  f.  Holt*  The  Sicond  Volume* 
i2mo.    2s.  6(i»    Rbbinfons.     London,  >7^7* 

The  compiler  of  this  performance  appears  l;b  ui  to  have  greatly 
knlllaken  his  obje^.  Books  inrtended  for  the  ufe  of  children  ought  to 
be  written  with  that  exprefs  vieW;  and  the  philofophical  acutenefs  of 
Homer,  the  lettered  difquiiitiona  of  Lyttelcob,  ajtd  the  antiquarian 
mihutehefs  of  Henry,  in  no  {6\x.  conftitute  the  proper  means  for  their 
initiation  in  Engliih  hiftdry.  At  firfl  fight  then,  Mr.  Holt  appears  to 
have  been  guilty  of  a  capital  error :  but,  upon  farther  inquiry,  it  is 
worfe  than  thb.  His  book  is  alfo  adorned  ^\x)[i  notes  biftoiical  and 
critical  I  and  from  thefe,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf,  we 
will  extfalft  the  very  firft  in  the 'volume  :      .  , 

,  «  A.  D.  1378,  John,' Duke  of  Bretagne,  had  put  his  caftle  of  Bred 
)htO  the  hands  6i  Richard  IF.  until  peace  fhould  be  fettled  with 
France  $  and,  in  confideratiait^  thereof,  that  duke  was  to  be  put  in 
pofiefiiDn  of  a  convenieilt  caftle  in  England,  with  a  yearly  lahd-rent 
of  feveo  hundred  marks.  Whereupbn  this  year  Richard  fen t  to  Breft 
great  quantities  of  bows  and  arrows,  crofs  bows,  iron.  Heel,  nkils, 
bosLxdi,  faltfetre,  fulpbur,  znd  cbarcoalg  (the  three  laft  probably  for' 
isakiiig  t)f  gdopowder)  faivsj  a^es,  pickaxed,  and  proviiipns ;  dfo 
two  great  and  two  lefier  engines  called  catindns,  together  with  fix 
chouland  ftone  bullets  for  thof<^  cantions,  the  only  buHets  then  in 
ufe.*  . 

From  tMis  fpecimen  it  will  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Holt  had  rather  ia 
View  the  ufe  of  the  antiquary  than  of  the  iichoolboy; 

^  0  E  T  R  r. 

Aat.  33.  Tb0  Rape  of  Helen ;  from  tbe  Creek  of  Colutbus :  mdtb  Mifcd^^ 
laneous  Notes.    4to.    2S.  6d,    Egertpns.    London,  1786. 

Coluthns  is  faid  to  have  been  a  tiative  of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt^ 
where  the  original  of  this  poem  was  found  by  Be£arion,  a  learned 
cardinal,  who  ilouriihed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  fuppefed  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  his  countryman  Tryphiodorus,  M^ho 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  deftrndibn  of  Troy.  Both  thefe  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  form  their  didion  upon  the  model  of  Homer ;  but 
neither  df  them  difcovers  any  great  degree  of  poetical  merit.  The 
tranflatimi  is  execnted  in  a  ityle  of  mediocrity ;  and,  from  the  prc«- 
face  and  annotations  oi  the  tranflator,  he  appears  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  ingenuity. 
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Art.  34.  niCommim§ratt0uofHaHde/i  dPeem.  Sicond  tdiHrn.  lU 
Ckdell.    London,  1786. 

The  flytr  of  this  poem  is  eafy,  and  the  verfification  harmoniouS'^ 
^t  the  author  is  ibmetinies  not  fufiiciently  precife  rn  the  e>q>reflion  of 
icntiment ;  and  there  are  fome  infiacces  wheie  trx  afiedation  of  th^ 
mpbaiic  has  beua/ed  him  into  impropriety. 

Art.  3>J.  Paulhiay  or,  th§  Rufpan  Daughter  \  aPoemy  tnTnu^Booh. 
By  Robert  Merry ^  E/q^  Membep  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Florence^  laU 
laCrufcn,    4to.    3s.    RobTon  and  Clarke.  London,  17^7 « 

The  fttbjed  of  this  poem  is  the  di(trefl*es  of  a  youn?  lady,  whont 
c&e  figoor  of  parental  authority  drives  into  infamy  ana  wrecchednef^*. 
The  Sory  ia  laid  to  be  founded  on^  a  real  faft,  and  13  relaxed  in  a 
towing  and  pathetic  ftraio  of  elegant  poetry« 

D  ]  V  1  N  1  T  T. 

AftT.  j6.  Ji  Series  ef  Prints  ^f  Scri fttre^Hi^ory  ^  defignedas  Oma'^ 
mente  for  tbefe  Jfartments  in  nulncb  Childrett  receive  the  firft  Rudi* 
tnentt  ef  their  Edncatien.    Price  I od.     Marihal.    London,  1787.. 

Art.  37.     DefcrifttMofaSetofPrintjofScripture^Hiftory^  contained 
in  a  Set  tfEaJy  Leffons.    Price  4d.    Mar&al.    London,  1737. 

This  publication  is  founded  upon  an  idea  of  Madame  de  Genlis^ 
who>  in  hec  4deU  and  Theedere^  has  recommended,  as  a  contrivance 
in  education^  the  hanging  pidure8>  repre&niing  fome  of  the  moft 
ftriking  events  of  ancient  and  modern  biftory,  round  the  avails  of  the 
snrfery.  Thefe  pi^ures  might  beceme.»  withdot  difioilty,  a  fubjed 
of  pnriofinr  and  difcuflion ;  and  thus,  by  a  ikilfnl  preccptxcfs^  th* 
^  outlines  of  the  noblefi  of  fciences  mi^ht,  in  the  way  of  amnfement, 
be  indelibly  imprefled  up»on  the  minds  of  the  pupil.  The  authority 
9f  Madame  deGenlls  has  always  great  Wi^ight  with  us;  and  we  think 
ihe  is  peculiarly  happy  in  the  hint  we  have  defcribed.  We  bope  M«^ 
Marfhal  will  proceed  in  fo  meritorious  a  plaa;  and^  having  exhaulled 
the  heroes  of  facred  ftory,  will  not  exclude  from  the  fphere  of  juvenile 
ndmiration  the  glorious  and  never-fading  achievements  of  Greece,,  ^f 
Xomc,  and  of  Britain.  J 

Art.  38.     A  JufiffattM  ef  the  Tenets  of  the  Roman  Qffh^fic  Reltrum^ 
'    and  a '  Refutation  of  the  Charges  Broughi  n^aifiji  the  Clergy  ty  the  Rght 

'    Reverend  Lord  Bijhop  of  Cloyne.  By  Dr.  James  Butler.    S^vo,    as,Bd^ 
Coghlan^  Londori,  1787. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is. the  titular  or.popifli.archbtihop  of 
CaHiel^  a^d  primate  of  U  unikr.  He  enter&  the  lifts  wiilv-tbo  Bi&op 
of  Cloyne,  and  convicls  that  m^dedy  writer  of  prqudice.  and^ufi^ 
jurefen^tio^,  Uc  proves  indiipMtably.  that  the  infutreaioeisL  of  di« 
JRigbt  Boys  bore  no  refembJai^ce  to  a  confpiracy  of  cai^olief^  that 
they  were  inlligated  by  poverty  and  diftrefs,  and  perhfp*  c^uate^ 
nanced  by  fomc  politicjU  leaders.  Dr.  Butler  ha^  no  pretentions  to 
the  graces  of  ftyle;  but  he  writes  with  the  plainnefs'and  drnpUcity 
tha(fo  well  bec^e  a  miniftex  of  peace  rcfuung  (^Q  adjpc;r A^AS.  of  ||iif« 
!poiifiru£lion  ana  calumny. 
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Art  .  3b.     .4  SirmfiH  fnmthed  at  Hammerfmith  Ctapel  and  Si.  Gilfs*s  in 
ihe  FieUu  oft  Accpimf  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mannings  4>  Mm 
.  By  the  Uevmjon^  Cemins^  A,B>    3vo.     is.    Rivingtons.    Lqil* 
dpn, 1787; 

A  plain,  ufefdl  diA^ourftf )  in  which  the  nec^ffity  of  a  preparation 
for  death  is  ihewti  boc  to  be  inconfiftent  wick  a  proper  attentioa  to  tho 
c^cttoi  of  the  preftntlif*.'^ 

Atir..4!&.    liojeffs  Z»  renite  h  Hffiteitw  utiUs  et  de  PerfiShnner  la 
Medi<ifte,    Paris,  1787, 

The  author  of  this  treattfe  is  M.  Dalaafens«  phyiSeian  to  the  army 
^d  navy^of  the  French  ktf>g.  He  takes  a  comprehenfiv^  view  of  the 
fobjefl  relative  to  hofpitals;  liating  the  fttuation  proper  for  fach 
ptfblic  edifices,  the  difpofition  of  the  wards  and  other  apartments,  the 
domeftk  economy,  the  dtity  of  tfaedifPetent  oficefs^  and  the  mfthod 
of  inftrufking  pupils  in  hofpitals.  His  obfenrations  are  jadtcious,  and 
Itnerit  the  atcendon  of  thofe  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  the 
liire^ion  of  fucii  charmes. 

Art.  41.     Ohfiroatimn  m  the  inefficacious  Vjk  ^f  Irofts  ik  Cafet  ef 
'  Luxatieni  and  Difiwtti^ns  ef  the  Ancle-Jeint^  emd  Children  horn  tAikb 
defirtned  ercreoked  Feet\  a  mtich  more  agteeithle  emd  effeSudl  Mode-of 
Treatment  heing  fttr/ned.    Siiffi fated  wth  Cafes,  By  ^sUiam  Jackfan. 
8vo.  IS.  Symonds.    London^  17^- 

It  is  certain  that  irons'  are  too  often  inefFedual  in  remd^Ing  diftoV' 
£ons  of  the  feet ;  bat  if  Mr.  Jackfon  knows  i,  better  way,  as  he 
affirms,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  aft  as  a  good  citizen  in  withholding  it 
^om  the  public.  The  whole  of  this  pamphlet  favours  extremely  of 
tmpyndfm.  ^ 

A  a  r .  42 .  An  impeefaat  Addrrft  to  the  Farifinoners  t>f  St.  Geof^ge\  Ha< 
novir^Sgnarer  tvith  tif  Afptai  agednfi  the  njohoU  of  the  P4et*Raee. 
8vo,    6d.    Faulder.    London,  1787. 

Great  complaints  have  for  fome  time  fubfifted  refpe£^ing*the  ma«- 
fiagement  of  the  parochial  affairs  in  this  diHrift;  and  it  appeara,  from 
6)me  recent  tranfad^ions,  that  they  rather  increafe  than  abate,  tbm 
complaining  inhabitants  of  this  parifh  have  formed  themfelves  into  a 
committee^  for  the  purpofe  of  annihilating  what  they  confider  as  all 
aiijud,  oppreffive,  and  illegal  poor,  rate,  made  upon  a  fyftem  of  ad- 
jBieafdrement.  This  point  was  folemnl/  litigated  at  die  laft  Eaftef 
feffiens,  when  the  rate  was  qnaflied  by  authority;  but,  on  account 
of  the  high  rank  of  die  refpondents,  the  comptaining  inhabitants 
entertafio  an  apprehenfion  that  the  prc^ecution  which  has  been  com* 
inenced  hy  the  p#ri(h  will  yet  be  truftrkted  in  it§  farther  progrefs. 
They  complain,  in  particular,  that,  notwichfhmdfng  great  expences 
already  incurred,  or  intended  to  be  levied  on  the  parith  for  building, 
the  Wards  in  Mount«Street  have  been  reiidered  infinitely  xaote  un^ 
whokfpme  and  dofe  by  the  late  injudicious  new  buijdiogt,  not  in« 

H  h  a  twdad 
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tended  for  the  ofe  of  the  poor»  bat  which  are  ckareed  to  the  poor*^ 
account;  that  the  courts  and  airing-grounds  in  Mount-Street  are 
filled  up  with  timber  and  other  materials  fo  as  to  f^eirent  die  pau- 
'pers  from  taking  their  necefiary  exercifei  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
mapers  are  in  a  wretched  and  loath  fome  condition,  occaiioned  entirely 
by  the  prefent  fyilem  of  management.  Unfortunately  there  are  in-' 
conveniencies  attending  the  adminiftratiou  of  parochi^d  affairs  in 
whatever  hands  they  are  entruiied.  If  men  in  the  lower  rank  of  Ufe 
conduct  the  bufmefs  of  the  vedtyt  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  part  of 
the  poor-  rate  is  embezzled  in  entertainments.  If,  on  the  other  hand» 
t^is  office  be  occupied  by  men  of  fortune,  they  are  not  likely  to  take 
fo  much  trouble  as  may  be  necefTary  for  difcharging  it  with  general 
advantage  to  the  parifh.  This  advantage,  however,  ought  doubt- 
Icfs  to  be  a  principal  objed ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  mea 
of  liberal  minds,  when  duly  apprized  of  the  bad  confequences  of  neg- 
ligence or  mifmanagement,  will  not  continue  to  exercife,  without 
proper  attention,  an  authority  with  which  they  are  invefted  for  the 
benefit  alone  of  the  pariih. 

Aar.  43.   ji  General  Plan  of  Parochial  afiJ  Pro'vindal  Police ;  with  In^^ 
ftruHioni  to  O'verfeen  and  Conflablesfor  hettir  regulating  their  rejf>e3i*v^ 

'  Parties ;  Monitions  concerning  Alehouf^  Kupers  $  tb^  Sifrfv^or^s  Ap» 
pottttment  and  Guides  and  a/fo  his  Majefifs  Proclc^mation  againji  Vice^ 
^rofanmfs^  and  Immorality  \  Lord  Sydney* s  Letter  to  the/e^veral  High* 
Sheriffs  of  England  \  and  the  Refolutions  of  the  ^uarter-SeJ/sonsfor  the 
County  ^ Surrey y  ho/den  at  Guildford,  in  July  1787.  By  William  Man 
Qodfckally  Efj,  ofWeflon  ihujiy  in  Surrey ^  one  of  his  Majefty^sjufiifes  of 
thi  Peace  for  that  County,  8vo.  2s.  Aitched.  Payne  and  Son. 
London,  1787. 

.  If  ever  th^  dtft€ts  of  parochial,  and  efpecially  of  provincial  police, 
ihall  be  accurately  inveftigated,  it  mud  be  by  thofe  only  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  method  in  which,  at  prefent,  it  is  generally  con- 
dadted  in  thefe  departments.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  find  a  plan  of 
tbis  nature  become  an  objed  of  attention  to  one  who  is  convcrfant 
with  the  fubjedl,  and  who  writes  from  his  own  obfervation.  That  the 
suithor  of  this  pamphlet  anfwers  the  defcription  now  fpecified,  we  do 
not  infer  fo  much  from  his  public  fituation  as  a  juHlce  of  the  pcace» 
as  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  plan,  and  the  judicious  remarks  which 
he  makes  in  the  different  parts  of  his  fubjecl.  Mr.  Godfchall  oblerves, 
that  the  licentioufnefs  deiigned  to  be  obviated  by  the  royal  proclama- 
tion has  its  fource  in  a  want  of  attention  to  the  condu^  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  the  people,  a  want 'of  difcipline  and  employment  for  the 
adult,  and  of  inftiuflion  for,  the  infant  poor.  Un  this  account,  he 
thinks  that  an  avcrfion  to  honeil  employment  the  efFecl,  if  not  the 
caufeof  depravity,  mBft.be  remedied  by  confinement  and  compelled 
labour,  with  humane  ufage;  allowing  a  fmall  fhare  of  the  profits 
of  the  toil,  where  there  are  figns  of  defv^rt.  He  declares  himfelf  to- 
tally aeainft  the  permifiioo  of  beggars ;  he  would  likewife  extirpate 
petty  chapmen,  poachers,  and  fmugglers  $  the  vagrant  acl  he  would 
put  into  execution  with  the  utmoll  >igoar  ;  and  with  refpedt  to  the 
education  of  youth  (ure  fpeak  fUU^of  the  lower  clafs},  he  propofes  tliat 

they 
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Uiey  fhpnld  kt  r«parated  early  from  their  parents,  and  apprenticed. 
Mr.  Godfchall  likcwife  propofes,  apd  for  very  good  reafons^  that  the 
number  of  alehoufes  ihould  be  gradually  diminiihed,  as  being  a  great 
fource  of  idlenefsy  temptation,  and  profligacy.  His  inftruflions  to  the 
overfeers  of  the  poor,  the  high  condables  and  petty  conliables,  as 
wel]  as  his  monitions  to  alehoiife-keepers,  are  falutary  and  judicious ;' 
and,  for  the  fake  of  the  public  good^  we  wifh  to  fee  the  legiilature 
take  fpeedily  \tit6  confideratton  a  general  reform  of  the  police  apon 
the  ufefiii  hints  and  principles  fugeeited  by  Mr.  Godfchall,  and  fome 
others  who  h^ve  treated  of  the  luoj^S. 

Art.  44.    ^Engiijh  Readings  ;  a  Cqmic  Piece,  in  One  Aa.    InfmhedtQ 
George  Colmafiy  E/q.    8vo.  is.    Dilly.    London,  1787. 

One  fpecies  of  public  amafement  is  ever  at  variance  with  another. 
Readings  are  no  friends  to  the  ftage ;  apd  therefore  the  ilage  is  an 
enemy  to  readings.  In  this  little  piece  the  burlefque  is  carried  to  the 
utmojl  extent  of  caricature  ;  bat  the  humour  is  confiftent  with  de* 
cency,  and  fome  of  the  characters  are  fufHciently  laughable. 

Art. 45.     Ifints  reJ^eatHg  the  Puhlic  Police.     By  H.  Zoncb,  Clerk,  a 
jfuftice  of  the  Peace.    8vo.   is.    Stockdale.    London,  1787. 

Mr.  Zoach  writes  with  the  fpirit  of  a  man  who  is  zealous  in  pro- 
moting the  interefts  of  the  public  ;  and  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  his  hints  are  well  calculated  for  this  purpofe.  After  endeavouring 
to  excite  among  the  country  gentlemen  and  clergy  a  laudable.  emula« 
tion  for  reforming  tyivcy  evidtnt  abufe,  he  warmly  recommends  to 
them  an  infpedtion  of  public  houfes,  many  of  which  hejuftly  con* 
fiders  as  receptade$  for  rogue5,  vaeabonds,  night-poachers,  and  dan- 
gerous perfons  of  all  kinds.  He  urges  likewitie,  with  becoming 
cai'ne^nefs.,  th«  fuppreffion  of  all  commoi;\  brothels  and  houi^s  ofiU 
fao^ ;  and,  as  another  peli  of  fociety,  mentions  itinerant  empyri^s, 
Mr.  ZoQch  deferves  much  conunendatioo  for  his  fpirited  efforts ;  and 
we  hope  that  his  ufeful  hints  will  meet  wi^th  proper  attention  froQi  all 
tiiofe  who  ar^  particularly  (].ualiiied  by  ;heir  f^coation  to  carry  a  reform 
into  effect.      , 

AbT»46.  Ohfem>ations  $n  the  Com -Bill  i  ^wherein  the  fropofed  Alter* 
4t$ion  in  the  Leewffor  regulating  Importation  of  Corn  is  fairly  examined^ 
^vo.    i».    Turner.    London,  1787, 

This  pamphlet  relates  to  fome  propofed  alterations  of  an  a6l  of 
the.  2 tft  of  his  prefent  majefly.  On.  this  fubje^l  there  are  different 
opit^ipns ;  but  the  obfervations  now  before  us  will  merit  the  atten- 
tion of' members  of  parliament,  previous  to  the  cpniideration  of  the 
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i^RT.  47.  fbi  Agi  of  Gmush  a  Satin  m  tie  Timet,  tit  ei1f0etie4il 
Bptftle  to  a  Friend.  Bf  Thomas  Biify.  ^ta.  n»  ^«  HairHoB  a&d 
Co.    London,  178^. 

This  epiflokry  poet  appears  to  aim  cbie^y  at  force  and  energy,  fm4 
110C  oafreqoeotly  he  aceompliihes  bis  aim.  His  periods  i^e  ofcen  hftp- 
ply  turned  ;  yet  fometimes,  by  endeavouring  at  tpo  great  concentva- 
t^n  of  ideas,  he  becomes  profaic  an4  unhariaonioQs^  ^  Th^  follGwin|| 

j^aflage  exempli£^  both : 

» 

f  Mpft  minds»  by  Nj^tore  boiind  tp  facb  a  Kae^ 
Only  within  that  Tpbere  can  ever  (bine: 
Nay^  even  there,  peep  out  in  rays  fo  fmall^ 
We  cannot  fakly  fay  they  fliioe  at  all. 
Some»  like  the  Sun,  whole  worlds  are  fprmM  lo  light  a 
Shine  ev*ry  where»  and  eyVy  where  are  bright: 
Others,  if  o*6r  their  boai»daries  they  rove. 
Sink,  and  extingoifliing,  mere  meteors  prove* 
For  a  ihort  (pace  fome  roll  their  tranfient  fire» 
}afl  kindle  to  a  flalb»  and  tlien—expire  I  . 
Some  a  long  coorfe  in  Natore^s  mediam '  fhine^ 
Kor  yet  to  deaden,  nor  to  blaze,  incline, 
Thefe,  independent,  in  themfelves  are  bright^ 
Thofe  form'd  but  to  refled  another^  light: 
Some,  like  fierce  comets,  rapid  move,  and  %  j 
Like  them  again  returning  regular ; 
kelome  their  fire  at  Relaxation's  fun. 
And  then  again  as,  wide  a  circok  run.^ 

We  capnot  approve  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bulby's  broad >nd  on^fe«il(e4 
^enfares  of  feveral  »tf/»/j.  The  perfon)  abufed  are  not,  inddeii,  the 
ilrfi  of  wicsj,  nor  even  in  the  firll  row;  but  they  will  dtobtlefs  feel  no 
finall  indignation  in  being  pointed  at  as  dunces.  They  may  be  fome- 
Vhat  cdnfoIe4  by  refi6£ting  that  this  Satife  cannot  fail  far  on  the  tid^ 
of  time ,  for  between '  vulgarity  and  oblivion  the  eled!ive  attradion  \k 
mod  powerful.  Now,  a  more  vulgar,  a  more  deteflably  low  proiian*' 
ciation,  we  have  never  feen  than  this  rhyme  contains ; 

*  And  for  fome  judgment,  fpirit,  and  ideas. 
Only  a  huge,  dead  flock  of  words  appears/ 

Art.  48 .  The  Eternity,  af  fiUure  puntjhmeuis*  A  Sermon  preached  he/ore 
the  Vninjetjity  of  Oxford,  at  5/.  ^arfs^  on  Sunday t  Aptii  the  ^h^  1 786, 
By  Jfaac  Crotui,  M.  A,    ifx).    3S.   Rivingtons.    Londoa. 

The  do^rioe  of  eternal  fire  hath  been  the  fubj[e£l  of  frequent  difputo 
in  the  Chriftian  church.  Shocked  at  t)ie  dreadfully  horrible  pidu re 
which  it  prefents  to  the  imagination,  many  divines  of  eminence  have 
attempted  to  mitigate  its  terrors,  by  various  fchemes  of  annihilation, 
reditution,  &c.  But  Mr.  Crouch  Is  none  of  thofe  who,  as  Shakefpear^ 
(ays, 

<  Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation. 
With  patches,  colours,  and  Alfe  forms,  derive<| 
From  airy  femblances  of  piety,'- 
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.  He  mmntains  ftunjiily  the  common  opinion,  in  it*8  atmoft  horror^  ]o« 
solves  it  with  the  exigence  t>f  moral  virtue,  and  with  the  very  fpirit 
and  truth  of  Chrillianity  itfelf.  We  are.forry  for  this,  being  inclined 
to  think  that  morality  can  never  be  fanflioned  by  any  thing  abfurd ; 
iind  that  the  mild,  i)enevo1ent  fpirit  of  the  eofpel,  may  yet  *  force  re- 
^ftiefs  way/  thoagh  not  *  armed  with  heil-fiamet  and  fury.* 

^RT.  40,  J  Conc&rdanee  to  Shakt/^eare  5  fuited  to  all  the  EtSttons  in 
nvbichtbe  diftinguijhed  and  parallel  Pajfages  in  the  Plays  of  that  jufify 
admired  Writer  are  methodically  arranged.  7o  'which  are  added^  three 
Mundred  Notes  and^IliufiratiOHs  enMrefy  neiju.  8vo.  €s.  Rohiiifons. 
London,  1787* 

The  fird  idea  of  a  concordance  was  perhaps  fuggefted  by  the 
generation  that  was  entertained  by  theChrilUan  world  for  the  volume 
of  the  Scriptures.  •  From  them  it  was  transferred  to  the  daffies,  and 
has  been  appended,  under  the  appellation  -of  Index  Vocahulorum^  to 
Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Lucretius^  and  the  other  Roman  poets. 
Shakefpeare  is  certainly  entitled,  both  from  his  Aerling  merit  and 
general  ufe,  to  this  didindioi^  as  well  as  an^  of  the  great  onra- 
inents  of  the  Latin  language. 

Having  given  our  applaufe  to  the  prqje£l  of  the  volume  before  us. 
It  remains  for  us  to  fpeak  of  its  execution.  In  this  refpeft  it  is  greatly 
below  mediocrity.  It  is  neither  upon  the  plan  of  the  Latin  indexes, 
nor  of  the  fcriptural  concordances.  We  fliould  have  been  glad  to  have 
ieen  it  executed  upon  the  full  a^d  accurate  fyllem'of  the  latter;  but 
even  upon  that  of  the  former,  it  would  have  been  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  appearance  it  at  prefert  t  exhibits;  Had  its  compiler  merely  opened 
the  volume  of  that  great  genius,  Mr.  Alexander  Crnden,  he  would 
have  found'  there  an  almoft  immaculate  exemplar  of  What  he  ought 
to  have  done;  and  this  furely  was  not  too  much  to  demand  from 
a  man  who  intruded  a  volume  upon  the  world,  and  who  doubtkfs  exi 
pedted  to  pat  a  competent  fiim  of  money  into  his  pocket  as  a  reward 
for  his  labour.  .  One  of  the  pafTagea  which,  in  our  office  of  critics,  w« 
thought  it  ottr  duty  to  Ip^kfor^  we  will  tranfcribe  at  length  1  it  is  the 
principal  fpeech  of  Hamlet  in  the  dofet  fcene,  and  begins  wh^te  he 
4t£res  his  mother  to  look 

;■■»*  Upon  this  pi£lure»  and  on  this^ 

The  counterfeit  prefentment  of  two  brothers. 
See  what  a  grace.is  feaced  oa  this  brow  ! 
l^yperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himfelf; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  comnVjaod^ 
A  ftacion  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a  heavenrifing  hill, 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
Whcrfc  every  god  did  feem  to  fet  his'feal, 
Xogive  the  world  afib ranee  of  a  man.— ^-«* 
This  was  your  hoiband ! 

l^is  paiTage  we  fucceffively  fought  under  the  following  words : 
figure t  counterfeit i  frefentnuut^  hroHHjr^  hitjband,  fimft,  fealfgod^  firm, 

^     ■  H  h  4      '  combinatioa^ 
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€9fiAinatton,  eye^  fiatlor^  Hyperion,  Jo^e,  Mercury^  Mars  j  in  cven# 
inftance,  in  vain.  At  length,  by  chance,  we  opened  upon  the  word 
grace,  which  with  us,  as  it  might  happen  with  twenty  readers,  was 
the  only  word  in  the  paffage  wEich  had  efcaped-  our  memory,  anrf 
the  only  ycrfe  in  the  fentence  which  we  did  not  exadly  know  how 
to  complete.  Indeed  the  only  ufe-of  a  concordance  is  to  find  a  pafTa^re 
)¥hich  is  imperfcaiy  recollected,  no(  a  paffage  of  which  ^vtry  word% 
prefent  to  the  memory,  Anothet  fpeech  we  looked  for  uhi^nately  in 
vain,  and  are  unable  to  fay  whether  it  is  at  all  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  under  review  ;  it  was  the  admirable  fpeech  in  ^hich  Brutm 
is  licfcribcd  a3  '    '  f    .       .     .  t^ 
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Tbat  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.  « 

Art-  5P«     Ohfer-vaiions  on  the  Specimen  Aherum  ?harma((fpieia  Lonrt^ 

nenfisy  1787  ;  pointing  out  its  many  ftriking  DefeGs,  and  Jh'e^ing  tbi, 

NeceJJityfor  fiilj  further  Corrections,  in  order  to  ajpft  in  confiituting  a 

Work  fo  greatly  nvantei  in  as  perfea  a  State  as  the  Difficulty  0/ thi 

Undertaking  <wiil  permit^  and  the  Magnitude  of  the  Suifjea  requires  : 

Interfperfed  nvith  a  Variety  of  Formuia  from  that  PuBlication,  and 

other  neiv  ones  introduced.    In  a  Letter  addrfjfed  to  the  Committee feleSied 

cut  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  ofPhyficians  to  reform  the  Old 

Tharmacop^iat  a  Proof  of  avhich  Reformation  is  prefented  in  the  Spe- 

eimen.'  dva.  2s,  6d..   Hitched.     Robinfons,    London,  1787 

The  corrcfling  the  Old  London  Pharmacopeia  is  a  ^ork  whicfc 

requires  moth  attention ;  and,  in  order  ^o  its  bci;tig  executed  with 

propriety,  t^e  members  of  the  college,   whofe  employment  it  is 

pught  certaiijly  to  avail  thcmftlvcs  of  all  the  affiftance  t^ey  can  pro! 

cure.     Sucfe  afiftancc,  it  fee'ros,  had  been  vol^ntariiy  contributed,  ia 

remarks  op  the  former  fpecimefl ;  atid  t^ie  fubfta^e  of  tl^efe  havine 

not  beep  adoj)ted  in  the  (bcond  editiop,  t^ic  author  now  before  us 

criticifes  their  prod uf^iopi' with  fpmp  afpef:ity  indeed,  but,  itmuft  be 

confeffed,  with  much  force  of  argument,    gpufidering  ^he  nature  of 

the  futjeft,  as  pertaining  to  s^  particular  province,  it  is  unneceflary 

for  us  to  exhibit  any  of  the  obfervations  to  our  readers  5  but  we 

cannot  difmifs  them  without  expreffing  our  opinion  that,  though  we 

do  not  concut  with  the  author  in  thV  whole  of  his  remarks,  they  arc 

a  very  fmall  number  excepted,  too  mpch  deferving  of  the  attention  of 

the  College  to  be  treated  with  any  difregard* 

Art.  5  r.    Jn  Excurjton  to  Margate  in  the  Mtmth^  of  June  1 786,  /«. 

Urfperfed  mjith  a  Variety  of  Anecdote^  of 'well-kno'uiin  Charaaexs\  By 
Hardnvick  Leims,  E/q.  Small  8vo.  2s.  6d,  fewed.  French.  Lon- 
don, 1787.  i     ■ :    : 

This  economical  traveller  makes  his  cxcurfion  in  a  hoy,  where  he 
embraces  the  oppbrtunity  of  entertaining  his  readers  with  the  charac- 
ters, manners,  and  incidents  common  in  that  vehicle.  On  arriving  at 
Margate,  there  enfucs  a  defcription  of  the  fcene,  with  thatofKinef. 
^ate,  the  feat  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and  foroe  othe^places  in  the 
ifcetjhboarhood.    Mr.  Lewis  appears  to  be  a  lively,  facetious  compa^ 

xuos. 
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mlon^  and  much  lefs  fparing  of  his  humour  than  his  money  on  this  pq* 
pular  and  heahl^ful  excurfion. 

/i^RT.  52.      Hofa  de  M<fntmrien\  /f  No*vei,     By   Mifi  Jnn  Hilditch, 
2  vols,  i2mQ»  5s.   fewed.    Lane.     London,  17B7. 

This  narrative  is,  in  many  parts,  C9ndude4  m  fp  pbfcure  a  mannet 
that  it  becomes  unintelligible ;  which,  added  to  the  numerous  im- 

frobabilities  we  meet  with,  will  pot  adinit  of  its  being  intereiiing,, 
n  point  of  fentiment,  it  is  not  deftitute ;  but  while,  in  Ibme  places, 
{he  thoughts  are  natural,  they  are,  in  others,  disfigured  With  aiFep. 
tation.  On  the  whole,  the  perufal  of  it  affords  bu(  little  entertain, 
ment. 

Art.  53,  Pnhationary  Odes  for  the  Laureatjhif\  nxith  a  Prelimnary 
J)ifcourfe  by  Sir  John  HawAirts,  Knt,  410.  3s.  6d,  Ridgway, 
London,  1787. 

The  idea  of  fome  of  the  moft  elevated  chara£lers  in  this  kingdom 
being  candidates  for  the  laureatihip  was  well  calculated  to  afford  Icope 
jor  ridicule  and  fatire.  In  any  other  country  than  our  own,  Aich  aa 
attempt  would  have  been  fatal  to  thofe  who  (hould  have  engaged  in 
it.  We  canTipt  therefore  help  admiring  the  privilege  to  which  mil. 
lions  are  entitled,  though  a  few  may  occaiionally  fmarl  by  its  e;cercife 
and  indulgence.  Bpddes  the  Odes,  there  is  a  Preliminary  Difcpurfe, 
Thcjughts  on  Ode  Writing,  Recommendatory  Tefti monies, ^Account 
of  Nllr.  Warton^s  Afcenfion,  Laureat  El^clion,  &c  &c.  In  thefe  we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  that  wit  and  keennefs  whi<;hfome  of  the  odes 
gave  us  reafon  to  exped.  They  are  probably  the  produdtion  of  fome 
auxiliary,  pen,  which  halle  obliged  the  poetical  writer  or  writers  to 
engage  in  their  feryice. 

Art-  54-  ^  hriif  Account  0^  a  ^erjitnary  eftahUJhed at  Uamffiead  for 
the  Keceptiott  of  a  limited  Number  of  ycuhg  Gentlemen  of  a  refpe^ubU 
Defcription,     By  a  Clergyman.     12 mo.     6d.     Murray.     London. 

The  fyHem  of  education  delineated  in  (his  pamphlet  is  identically 
V^hat  we  find  pradifed  in  every  academy  round  the  metropolis.  The 
only  trace  of  novelty  we  difcover  in  the  whole  is  the  Johnfonittn  man- 
ner,  in  which  the  moll  common  objedts  are  dcfcnbed,  fpeaking  of 
^vttdvcm^^  for  example,  the  author  recommends  the  njuholefome  ftagel* 
tation  of  the  top\  the  brijk  chafe  of  the  boop\  or  the  mOre  athletic  exercife 
pf  cricket^  trap-ballf  &c.  In  this  inflated  flyle  the  iimpleli  things  are 
detailed.  It  puts  us  in  mind  of  thofe  popular  declaimers  who  to  ilun 
a  vulgar  auditory  with  unmeaning  found,  mouth  the  mod  trivial  mono- 
fyllables,  and  palm  on  their  hearers  (pr  true  eloquence  an  ardent  voice 
pd  a  liarch  demeanor. 

*  Such  learned  nothings  in  fo  (Irange  a  ftylc, 
VVixiaze  th*  unlearned,  and  make  the  learned  fmile  V 
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qiUArVRUPLE   ALLIANCE, 

THE  late  revolution  in  Holland,  the  moft  rapid  and  com-* 
plete,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  leaft  fanguinary  and 
deflruaive  which  hiftory  records,  has  naturally  excited  an 
alarm  among  the  powers  on  the  continent.  A  treaty^  offen- 
iive  and  defenfive,  in  confequence  of  that  revolutiiMi,  be- 
tween the  States  of  Holland,  Fruffla,  and  England,  may 
be  expected  to  have  awakened  the  jealoufies  of  our  formid- 
able rivals,  and  to  have  induced  them  to  co-operate  in  a 
£milar  league  for  the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  Europe, 
atnd  the  humiliation  of  Britain.  Accordingly  a  c^uadruple 
alliance  between  France,  Spain,,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  I^mpreli  of  Ruffia,  has  been  projected  in  the 
French  cabinet,  and  propofed  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  an4 
Peterlburg.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  or  rather 
altogether  improbable,  if  fuch  an  alliance  will  be  formed^ 
Or  produce  any  permanent  effefts.  Though  the  family 
compafi  may  unite  the  councils,  as  it  concentrates,  the  in-r 
tereus  of  France  and  Spain,  the  imperial  Joieph  and  the 
imperial  Catherine  have  ambitious  a|Ki  political  plans  of 
their  own,  totally  different  from  the  aggrandizement  of 
France,  or  the  fall  of  Great-Britain*  The  Germain  do- 
ininions  of  the  emperor,  and  his  poffeflions  in  the  Nether-r 
lands,  will  furnifh  him  with  occupation  for  fome  timetQ 
come.  His  fpeculative  and  inefficient  charafter,' which  we 
early  pointed  out  to  public  view,  is  at  laft  underftood  by  his 
own  fubjedls;  and  he  has  now  the  mofk  difficult  part  of  a 
fovereign  15  perform,  to  re-eftabliih  a  character  which  is 
impaired,  and  reaiTume  an  authority  which  is  tottering, 
l^is  edidh  on  edi^s  multiplied  to  quell  oppoiitibn,  and  to 
iiipprefe  freedom  of  fpeech  ^nd  writing,  mark  the  impo- 
tence rather  than  the  vigour  of  government,  and  flicw  that- 
he  is  afFefting  tyranny  when  he  has  loft  power.  The  early 
fpecimen  which  he  gave  of  his  charaftcr,  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  Dutch,  has  been  cpntirmed  by  his  fubfequent 
a6\ions;  warm  and  zealous  in  the  formation  of  his  plans,, 
but  without  firmnefs  of  mind,  or  decifion  of  charader  to 
carry  them  into  execution  ;  imperatorial  and  overbearing  in 
the  language  which  he  holds,  weak  and  iQadliy.^  in  the  inea-!^ 
fures  which  he.purfues. 

RUSSIA^ 
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The  attention  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffis  too  is  turned  tq 
another  quarter  of  the  political  bemilbhere ;  and  her  dif* 
putes  wltn  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  whicn  flie  will  be  refifted 
txy  the  policy  of  Francie,  will  employ  all  the  machinations 
of  her  intrigue,  and  the  fchemes  of  her  ambition.  Foflefled 
pf  a  bold  and  daring  genius  that  railes  her  above  the  level  o^ 
yvoRiankind  to  rank  with  the  firft  princes  of  Europe,  fhe 
will  never  aft  a  fecondary  or  fubfidiary  part;  but  will  be 
the  prune  planet  of  a  fyftert,  not  the  fatellite  of  a  greater 
prb.  Although  (he  may  never  be  fuccefsful  in  expelling 
jhe  Turks  from  Europe,  and  eftablifhing  a  new  Greek  em- 
pire, the  prpjeft  is  fo  magnificent  and  fplendid,  as  to  make 
the  tranfadion$  of  European  politics  an  inferior  objcft  of 
Confideration.  Although  fhe  poflTeiTes  territories  more  ex^ 
i^enfive  than  thofe  of  the  Roman  empire,  ihe  is  purfuing  an 
Jdeal  fovcreignty  more  captivating  than  real  dominion ;  and 
her  ah' drawn  Tutkijh  fciptrey  like  the  air-drawn  dagger  ot 
Macbeth,  will  ftimulate  her  mind  to  the  objeAs  of  her 
^mbition.  If  fhe  were  to  vary  the  line  of  her  political 
pondui^,  and  pay  a  greater  attention  to  the  real  interefts  of 
the  empire  than  tp  the  imaginary  grandeur  of  the  ^mprefi, 
|he  might  gratify  a  nobler  ambition,  and  gain  an  immor* 
tality  qf  fairer  fame  than  the  fplendour  and  dcfolation  of 
foVeign  conqueft  can  ever  confer.  Although  the  court  of 
Rqflia  i§  magnificent  and  polite,  the  people  are  juft  emere- 
ing  from  barbarifm.  The  country  is  but  thinly  peopled  j 
not  an  eighth  part  of  it  is  cultivated ;  and  the  natives  are 
charaftenied  by  rudenefs,  indolence,  and  ferocity.  In  the 
conflifts  between  the  Turks  and  Ruffians  we  obftrvc  both 
nations  almoft  equally  brave,  barbarous,  and  undifciplined  ; 
poffeffing  the  ferpcious  courage  of  favages,  rather  than  the 
deliberate  and  determined  valour  of  civilized  nations.  Were 
the  emprefs  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace,  an4 
to  convert  the  /word  into  the  pltnighjhare,  and  the  fpear  into 
Jhe  fruning'hpoky  fhe  would  gain  a  more  diftinguifhcd  name 
than  that  of  heroes  and  conquerors.  To  cultivate  the  de- 
fertSy  and.  people  the  folitudes  of  RuHia  ;  to  difipuie  a  fpint 
pf  induflry  and  ernulation  among  the  inhabitants,  to  acce-< 
icrate,  by  gentle  means,  the  progrefs  of  civilifation  and  re* 
ifinement,  and  govern  an  empire,  already  fufficiently  ex«^ 
tended,  by  the  rules  of  wildom  and  juflice,  would  place  the 
Emprefs  of  all  the  Ruffias  in  the  lift  of  thofe  few  foveieigns 
l(rho  are  born  for  the  bappinefs  of  mankind. 
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FRANCE. 

TTie  throne  of  France,  the  centre  of  continental  politfcs, 
has  been  ihaken,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle  reign,  by  the  im-^ 
bccility  of  its  poffeffor,  and  the  intrigues  ot  his  royal  cop- 
fart,  xBore  than   by   all   the  fadlipns,  rebellions,  and  civit 
wars,  of  paft  ages.     The  parliament  of  Paris  have  advanced 
from  fupplication  to  remonfirance,  and  from  petitioning  for 
favours  to  demand  rights.    The  banifliment  pf  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  during  the   ferment  of  political  cpntefts,  by  the 
moft  delpotic  authority  which  even  a  French  monarch  ever 
afTumes,  iffuing  httrcs  de  cachet ;  and  the  arbitrary  impri- 
Ibnment  of  two  leaders  in  parliament  for  the  faithful  dif- 
ch^rge  of  theijr  duty;  were  fufficient  to  roule  the  fpirit  of 
indignant  nature  againft  the  injuftice  of  tyranny  among  ;| 
people  lefs  a£tuated  by  the  love  of  freedom  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  France  are  at  prefent.     Lewis  the  Sixteenth  feem$ 
to  be  adopting  the  policy,  and  following  (he  footfteps,  of 
Charles  the  Firft  of  England.     The  trial  of  Hambden,  for 
nobly  refufing  to   pay  an  illegal  tax  of  twenty  /hillings, 
awakened  the  fpirit  of  the  Engllfh  nation  to  a  lenft  of  their 
bppreffions ;  and  the  accufation  and  propofed  impeachment 
of  the  five  members  of  parliament  tor  imaginary  trea5(bns, 
was  the  laft  ftep  of  a  train  of  tyrannical  policy  that  pro- 
duced the  civil  wMr.   The  caule  of  liberty,  like  the  caule  of 
religion,  is  as  much  indebted  for  its  fuccels  to  its  perfecutors 
as  to  its  martyrs.     Exertions  of  audacious  and  illegal  autbo«* 
rity  are  endeavoured'  to  be  atoned  for  by  afts  of  conde- 
icenfion  and  lumiility-;  and  it  was  by  this  kind  of  wavering 
:Mnd  inconfiftent  policy  that  Charles  was  at  laft  brought  to, 
the  fcaffold.     We  by  no  means  intend  to  infinuate  that  the 
political  phenomena  ot' France  indicate  the  approach  of  anjr 
fach  revolution.     There  are  fbme  appearance^,  however,* 
that  diftinguiih  the  fpirit  of  innovation  and  of  liberty,  which 
prevails"  at  prelcnt  in  France,  from  any  of  the  tumults  and 
infurreftions  which  took  pl<^ce  in  the  fprnjer  periods  of  it^ 
hiflory.    Freedom  of  fpeech,  of  wtiting,  and  fatiricaJ  pic- 
tures, have  been  the  inftrument^  of  faftion  in  France  a^ 
well  as  in  other  countries.    But  a  want  of  attacbnient  to 
the  long  line  of  their  ancient  fovereigns,  and  al  want  ot  de- 
votion to  the  fair,  have  never  cha.ta&^ciied  our  loyal  and. 
polite  neighbours  till  the  prefent  hour. '  A  n;ionarch,  wha 
lias  hitherto  been  deemed  innocent,  ieems  to  have  incurred 
the  hatred  as  well  as  the  contempt  of  his  fubjeiSits.;  aofl.  a, 
great  lady,  who.  unites  the  beauty  and  the  w;it^  the  corporeaj 
and  the  mental  attractions  ot  Cleopatra,  is  not  only  purfued 
by  public  contumely,  but  had  lately  nearly  fallen  a  viflim, 

to 
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to  pubKc  refentment.  Faffing  in  her  carriage' through  the 
ftrcet*  of  Paris,  the  populace  dragged  her  out  of  the  vehicle, 
and  were  proceeding  to  outrages  unexampled  in  the  moft 
barbarous  countries  ;  and  that  day  might  have  been  her  ^aft 
had  not  her  guards  fortunately  refcued  her  from  impending- 
deftruftion.  Upon  the  whole,  at  the  prefent  crifis  France 
Spears  more  formidable  to  herlelf  than  to  her  neighbours, 

AFFAIRS   6P'  INDIA. 

^  This  feems  to  be  the  era  of  revolutions.  At  the  gaieral 
JpTeace,  which  was  eftablifhed  loon  after  the  acceifion  of 
George  the  Third  to  the  throne  of  Great-Britain,  every  ap- 
pearance feemed  to  indicate  a.  general  tranquillity  and  ex-r. 
emption  from  change,  both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring, 
nations ;  yet  no  period  of  time  has  been  more  eventful,  or 
furnilhed  more  materials  for  hiftory,  than  the  lapfe  of  years 
which  has  fucceeded.  Poland  has  been  divided  without  the 
fword  being  drawn  ;  America  has  been  emancipated  from 
fubjeftion  to  Britain ;  the  catholic  religion  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  principal  fupports  in  Germany  ;  one  revolutfon 
has  been  effed^ed  in  Holland,  and  another  threatened  ia 
France.  But  the  innovation  which  has  lately  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  adminiftration  of  India  ;  the  transfer  of 
alt  the  power  and  patronage  from  the  India  Company  to 
one  or  two  leading  members  in  the  Board  of  Control,  is  one 
of  the  nioil  lingular,  filent,  and  remarkable  revolutions  that 
the  paft  or  prefent  age  has  ever  beheld. '  When  Mr.  Fox 
propoled  his  celebrated  bill,  by  which  he  intended  to  veft 
the  Ibvereignty  of  India  in  a  chofen  fquadron  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  the  Company  took  the  alarm,  comi^aints  and 
remonilrances  about  the  invafion  of  chartered  rights-  re-, 
founded  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  What 
Mr.  Fox  attempted  unfuccefsfully  by  generofity,  candour, 
and  opennels,  the  party  who  fucceeded  him  in  power  have 
infidioufly  obtained.  Notwithftanding  the  remarkable  vote 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  "  That  the  influence  of  thd 
^*  Crown  had  increafed,  was  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
*'  minilhed,"  the  nation  has  beheld,  not  only  without  aftp- 
niihment  and  horror,  but  with  the  moft  perfeft  indifference, 
the  command  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  an  annual 
revenue  of  ten  millions  fterling,  added  to  the  patronage  o£ 
the  Crown,  in  addition  to  what  it  formerly  poffefied. 

ARMY   IN   INDIA.  ^  I 

A  fubjeft  has  unexpeftcdiy  been  agitated  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prelent  month,  of  infinite  importance  to  the  exlftence  of     ' 
our  Indian  empire*     G^eat  diffatisfadion  prevailed,  during  ^ 
the  laft  war,  amongit  the  Company's  officers  in  India;  but 
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tfaeir  patriotifmi  their  anxious  zeal  for  the  (subtle  (eirvice^ 
induced  them  to  fu^nd  their  complaints  until  peace  and 
tranquillity  were  encflually  rcftorcd*  The  grieTa4)CQ  wag 
then,  in  manly  language,  fully  detailed ,  and  redrefs  wa$  pro- 
mifed.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has  been  withheld^  Aft  the 
cafe  now  fiands,  every  officer  in  the  fervlce  of  the  Eaft- 
India  Company  ranks  below  every  oflicer  in  his  Majtfty'd 
!fervice  who  holds  the  fame  coitimiifion.  Thus  a  lieutenant 
of  thfe  day,  with  a  king's  commiiliony  would  command  eveT/ 
Ceutc^\ant  in  the  fervice  of  the  Company  in  India.  There 
are  above  eighteen  hundred  officers,  of  yarious  ranks,  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Company,  and,  with  the  four  regiments 
flow  on  the  point  of  embarkation,  there  will  be  ten  king's 
regiments  in  India.  A  diftinftioil  fo  odious  amongfl  officers, 
fubje(5^3  of  the  fame  king,  defending  the  fame  country, 
could  be  no  longer  endured ;  but,  in  order  to  irritate  the 
feelings  of  the  officers  in  India,  if  poffible>  flill  njore,  a 
certain  proportion  of  officers  in  the  four  regiments  now  go- 
ing out  are  to  be  taken  from  the  army  of  the  Company, 
By  this  regulation  the  whole  fervice  in  India  will  be  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  confufion.  Every  evil  confequence  of  fueh 
an  arrangement  has  been  forefeen  by  the  Court  of  Direftors, 
and  humbly,  though  forcibly,  reprefented  to  government ; 
but  hitherto  without  effeft.  The  tranfeftion  has  properly 
been  concealed  from  the  public.  The  Company'sL  offlceis 
now  in  London  have  affembled ;  they  were  perfeQly  fatisfied 
with  the  fteps  taken  by  the  Court  of  Dircftors.to  procure 
them  redrefs  ;  all  the  proceedings  have  fince  been  read  In  a 
general  court  of  proprietors.  The  well-founded  apprehen- 
nons  of  the  Court  of  Direftors  have  excited  confiderable 
alarm.  There  is  no  realbn  to  doubt  the  wifdom  or  the 
juftice  of  the  king's  minifters ;  and  we  truft  they  will,  on 
this  occafign,  confider  that,  as  the  Britifh  dominions  in 
India  have  ever  been  held  by  the  fword,  and  ever  muft  be 
held  by  the  fword,  every  well-grounded  complaint  coming 
from  men  who  conquered,  sfnd  who  preferve,  fo  valuable 
a  dominion,  ought  to  be  fpeedily  attended  to,  and  efFeftually 
tedreffcd. 

The  novel  appointment  too  of  Colonel  Cathcart  as  am- 
baffador  to  China,  is  a  meafure  pregnant  with  abfurdity, 
and  full  of  danger  to  the  interefts  of  the  Eaft-India  Com- 
pany.  To  a  violent  political  fever  which  diftinguifhjed  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,  kn  univerfal  lethargy  has  fuccccded. 
The  Court  of  Proprietors  has  funk  into  non-exiftence,  and 
theiiatiQn^to  a  iUte  of  infeniibility. 
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THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  SIR  ELIJAH  IMPE^X 

Would  not  have  found  a  place  in  this  article  but  for  the 
very  extraordinary,  though  not  unaccountable,  condu£):  of, 
Mr.  Pitt*     At  the  clofe  o4  the  feffions  of  parliament  in  1 786, 
when  the  charge  refpefiing  Cheit  Sing  the  Zemindar  of  Be- 
nares was  invenigatcd  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Mr*  Pitt, 
after  vindicating  Mr.  Haftings  for  every  ftep  that  he  Iiad 
taken,  found  him  culpable  tor  an  intention  that  was  never 
carried  into  execution,  and  added,  *<that  if  other  particulars 
«<  appeared  in  the  fame  light,"  (i.  e*  as  criminal  as  an  ia-* 
tention  that  never  was  executed),  **  he  would  cordially  votu 
*<  for  the  impeachment."    By  this  equivocation  and  mental 
reiervation  he  aff  eared  to  defend  Mr.  Haftings,  while  at  tha 
iame  time  he  held  out  to  the  public  his  real  intention  of  find^ 
ing  him  guilty.     When  a  motion  was  lately  made  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  for  the  impeachment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,^^ 
the  immacfihUe  and  impeccable  premier  afled  a  Jimilar  part. 
He  profeffed  to  go  cordially  along"  with  the  impeachment, 
while  at  the  fame  time  he  declared,  <<  that  he  thought  there 
«<  were  legal  objediions  to  the  heavieft  of  all  the  charges,*' 
and  at' the  fame  time  infmuated  that  though  he  concurred 
with  the  impeachment  in  general,  he  would  defend  Sir  Elijak 
in  every  particular  charge.  Such  a  premature  and  unfeafon* 
aUe  declaration  of    his  fisntiments,   with   regard  to  the 
two   impeachments,    muft  itrike   even  the  many-headed 
multitude.    The  feveref^  moralift  will  (bmetimes  make  an 
apology  for  neceffary  aAs  of  fcverity  in  a  Governor  General  j 
but  never  for  flagrant  violations  of  equity  in    a  Judge. 
But  in  the  one  caie  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  rii^l  to  fear,  ^nd  non^ 
in  the  other. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  LORD  GEORGE  GORDON 

To  the  faith  of  Mofes  and  Aaron,  of  the  patriarchs  and 
the  prophets,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  natural  and  perhaps 
in  the  political  hiflory  of  religion.  Unlike  the  knights  er- 
rant in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  objeft  of  Lord  George  was 
not  to  defend  the  ladies  but  to  defame  them ;  nor  was  It 
wonderful  that  after  attacking  the  whore  of  Babylon  with 
all  his  might,  he  ihould  make  a  tranlition  to  the  two  moid 
i^elebrated  ftrumpets  (according,  to  his  wicked  iniinuations) 
that  hiftory  has  recorded  (ince  the  days  of  Aholah  and  Aho- 
liah.  But  that  the  celebrated  proteftant  hero,  and  leader 
of  the  niobs  in  London,  ihould  fmk  into  the  iniigniiicant  and 
contemptible  charadler  of  a  Jew,  is  a  metamorphoiK  not  left 
furprifing  than  the  converfion  of  Saul  of  Tarfus  into  Paul 
the  apoftle.  Origen,  in  his  excellent  defence  of  the  Chrifliait 
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jreligton  againft  Celfus,  infbrmy'W  rtii?tfie:eheniJ^;of'i__ 
apolll?  Atfibmed  Ms.ciifiVerffcQto'  raotives  m^gr^ 
and  te^ifHsralV  they  itffinusctedl  thdt -as-'hewas  a  favQunt^:  '^   ^" 
difcipie  o^  Gnhlaliel,  at  whofe  feet  fedf*\va8'«diicatedi  .aecqfdT^ 
ing  to  his  own  ^bnfcldioii,  tic  wa^cajplivated  with' the  beau^  j^^  ^^ 
otGamalicPs  daughter,  and 'paid  his  addreffi^g. to  that  Aopr?*"'" 
pareiLof  Jernlalem.     But  as  Ihs  wa&tncire  ver&nit  in  rabbiht-'    * 
Cal  eruditicfn,  thin -in  OVbA'^I;  tfdatift  d^-4g^aTfmncl{-^^:zndLr^ 
was  befid^scantcritptlblc  hrfigufexaird^ppearibQfr,  thep^er- 
lefs  paragon  of  liracl'  treated  biift-^kh  tbe^^ont^j^pt  fhe 
thought  Jie  deferred  ;  that  f efentinent  at  this  behaviour  wa^ 
the  prirtic  mcrti^feof  his  adtepting  a  teligioniic  riroft  mrmicai,  . 
tothe  Jd^i'ilhjeUgion  and.tnc'Jevvs,  wasr'boWly  aff^ 
•arly  pppoier^  ot-Chriftianity :  biit  tKife''i*^a  C^Umrfy^hat  Iia&    - 
been Ipnglinice configned t^bbUviorw:  It ftiajtb^wo^er^sidmii?.- ;' 
of  a  doubt  \\'hither'the'c£Utfatertster^^ 

^aciiy  the  fecret  mover  bt^fo'iiapy  events- may  no):  have  . . 
pperated  a  fimilar  e^ft  on-the  fubjedof  this  artiobi^       ;.  ,     - 
It  is  rather  humiliating  to  out  hero  that  he  can  only  b^  ^   , 


Ife  entitled  to  the  be^efijts  of  the  Abr'a baiiftic  cQjsfeaao,t>  acj^  ^;*     -  • 
the  hleflifig&tof  .ffte  J^ofaic  hivi.    Witfe^vhat^fo^liety  .^^^^^   ; 
inftsnitiaqi^  ^  rcpeiit'ihe  corifeffio»iniade'  by  every  .Ifraetiiiej'^. 
whefi  be  preients  the  -wave  offeifcg^^  ".  Oitfr.  JPsttiier  ^wi^r^it^^     ,. . 
**  Amqrite  ready  to  \iQxi^hi;'^iidL:(yxit'Ttif3t^^ 
when  it  is  welf  knownthat  neirfher hrs-fklfier-ftoc .bii ji^^|i^ %  \ 
were  Aniorites  or  Jtiittites*     It  has  be^n  infinuated  that  hy  ..,'.  ^ 

!' iredifeftioh  for  the  JMatak  economy  .arofe  frbri|.  perufi^g^ ', 
^j-.  Warburtoa-s  l)ivi.ne^ Legation  ot  ^lpfes,  in.*-w^kh  ijiat  J 
le^riied kdtbpMnde^^^  proye-*Ke»4rttfh  of  t4le^J^wiftlV^<    j: 

religion  fiom  tills  argument,  *^  T^  .  , 


a^utj^\  and  evpn'to  rcnountb  tHeir*  soin^'s,  theEng.Kflvnatio^ 
vv'iil  never  abjure ;>dri,  nor  reg<;uiice  Viicon  hiqin^^::^^  \    ^:^^    ' 
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